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JfmjaJ Gencjraphicnl Society. 

(lurlnsj n Ion" nntl active life, to the study of cthnotjraphy, an 
Inijiortaiit and, in this country, too much nc"lectcd branch of 
"C()"r;;phv. A donation of nearly a hundred volumes to the 
lihrarv of the Society Avill perpetuate his name as one of our most 
hhcral friends and benefactors. 

In common rvith all those who are interested in one of the most 
nuportaiit branches ot "coe'raphv, we liave to record the alniost 
irreiiarai lie lo.'-s of r'aj)tani James IIorb!jur"h, the IIydro"raphcr 
to the Mast Indie, Comj'ar.v, to whose joint industry, skill, and 
pe:.s('\eiance this nation is so deeply indebted lor our present 
knouled"(> of all the maritime regions ot the Eastern world. 

M'c have also to rerret the loss of a distinguished foreign 
hoiiornrv mein'oer. I'lolessor T'redenck Hojlmann, who died at 
an eaiiv a"e. Ill' is perha])s better known by his geological 
labours; but his great map of North-western (iermany, and his 
uork on the Orography and Oeognosv ot the same district, pub- 
lished ill IS.'tO, give liiin a high claim as a geographer. 

W ithin these few days, also, the Council has learnt that a 
coiri'sj'ondiiig iiiombcr of the JSociety, Don Ignacio Ibcrri, a 
Cicncral of Engineers in the Mexican Service, has fallen a victim 
to his exoitions, while exploring the site of some ancient remains 
lately discovered in the mountains near Jalapa. 

FinnncM. — The state of the finances, the details of which 
are annexed, continues satisfactory. The expenditure for the 
past year has been considerable, in consequence of 4yu?. bavin" 
been paid towards the expedition into Evitish Guayana ; ooOl. 
towards that in Southern Africa; and 100 guineas for en"ravin" 
the dll' of the Koval Medal; yet it is gratilMiig to add that no 
necessity exists for touching upon the capital stock invested in 
the funds. 

Pvijl/cnfinns. — The Journal of the Society for the year 18 ,‘ 30 , 
as in former years, has been published in two parts, and the first 
part of that for 1837 is now laid on the table. The demand for 
it by the public continues, and the marked increase in the sale 
of the hibt volume, having exceeded 400 in the space of sLx 
months, besides the GOO copies issued gratuitously to members. 
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would seem fully to justify tlie decision come to l)v the Council^ 
that the illustrations in future should he engraved on copper; 
card that, however slight the sketch map of a country in illus- 
tration of a memoir, its execution should be confided to our most 
able artists to ensure accuracy as far as the information we 
possess will enable us to do so ; a small increase of expense will, 
of course, be incurred, but the object gained of nc\er giving 
currency to any but the most perfect maps our means will supplv, 
more than compensate for any such consideration. 

Nor can the Council omit to record its testimony to the able 
and liberal assistance it has received in this de])artment from Mr. 
John Arrowsmith, without whose experience and often gratuitous 
co-operation it could not have carried its wishes into effect. 

The first edition of the second volume of the Journal having 
been exhausted, while a demand still continues for it both bv the 
public at large and by new members joining the Society, who arc 
desirous of procuring complete sets of the Society's Transactions, 
the Council has directed it to be reprinted, and it is now ready 
for delivery. 

]Mr. IMacdougall's Translation of Captain Grnah's Account 
of Danish Discoveries on the East Coast of Greenland, published 
at the expense of the Society, is now laid on the table. The 
del.ay that has occurred in its publication, ov, ing to the melan- 
choly death of the translator. Las enabled the Council to tain* 
advantage of the kind offer of Captain .lames Ross to add some 
notes to the work, which, from his long exjierienee on the coast 
of Greenland, will doubtless much enhance the value of the 
book. ^Members may now obtain it, grath, at the SocietCs 
apartments. 

The Socletv’s other publication, namelv, the Grammar of the 
Cree Language, bv Air. Ilowse. which was undiutaken in con- 
junction with the Church Alissionary Socictv. advances slowdv (as, 
indeed, from the nature of the work it mav be expected) towards 
completion. It will probably appear during the present tear. 

His Majesty's Donntion.—Thc roy.al premium for IS.ki has 
been awarded by the Council to Captain Robert Fitz Roy, Ro>al 
Navy, for his recent survey of the coasts ol South America, 
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from tlic entrance of the Rio tie la Plata on the east coast, to the 
port of Cua\a(|uil on the coast of Peru, — for the zeal, energy, 
niul lihcraUty shotvn hv him in the conduct of the surrey, — and 
for the various gcograjjhical discoveries made by him during its 
progress, as rt cll as in the circumnavigation of the globe. 

Yet rvliile thus aclinowicdging the importance of the mass of 
information brought home by Captain Fitz Roy, — perhaps not 
<'xeeeded bv anv expedition since the time of Cook and of 
Flinders, — the Council feel it incumbent upon them to render 
justice to other enterprising travellers, rvhose claims to the grati- 
tude of this Society and their country stand high ; and first, we 
may mention Lieutenant Wellstcd of the Indian Navy, who has 
travelled over more than 700 miles in the interior of the province 
of Oman in Arabia ; and also penetrated seventy miles from the 
south coast to some remarkable ruins : the details of both these 
journeys, with a valuable map, presented to the Society by Mr. 
Wellstcd, will be found in the volmne laid on the table. Nor 
can the Council omit to notice how largely at various times this 
officer has contributed to the Society's Journal. 

F)r. jVndicw Smith, also, wlio headed the late expedition in 
Southern Africa, has c.xplorcd the sources of the Orange River, — 
reached as far as the southern tropic, obtained much inlormation 
respecting tribes hitherto unknown to us even by name, and 
brought home a very rare and valuable collection of objects of 
natural history, is specially entitled to very honourable mention 
here. 


jMajor ulitchell, Surveyor-General in New South Wales, who 
having left Sydney in March, lS3(i, has traced the river Darling 
into the Murr.ay, thence crossed to the southward, made the sea- 
coast at I oitland Ray, and returned to Sydney, comprising a 
journey of about 'JUOO miles, the details of which, however, have 
not yet rcac-hcd England, has a high claim to our notice. 

Colonel Chesney, though last not least in persevering energy, 
bv wi.Kh im has overcome every obstacle that opposed itself "to 
his progress, and proved the possibility of steam navigation in the 
great river Euphrates between Bir and the Persian Gulf;— nor 
can the Council omit to express its regret at the loss of the astro- 
nomer to this c.xpcdition. Lieutenant Murphy, R.E., who, after 
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having enriched the expedition with numerous oljsorvations, not 
only on the shores of the Euphrates, hut in Syria and along the 
foot of iVIount Taurus, fell a nctira to typhus fever at Basrah. 

Auxiliary Associations . — The Geographical Society of Bombay 
still continues its labours in promoting the general objects for 
which it was instituted, and the Council must gratefully acknow- 
ledge some valuable communications received during the past 
year, several of which were ])ublishcd in the sixth volume of the 
Journal ; and a notice on Sind by Captain Burnes, appears in the 
part now laid on the table. 

Another Association, which, from its position, will have great 
opportunities of being useful, has been formed at Cairo, under 
the name of the Egyptian Society ; and the Council is taking 
measures to establish a correspondence with it, which it is hoped 
■Hill lead to a better acquaintance than wo at present possess with 
the people and country towards the sources of the Nile. 

Original Expeditions. — The plan of the Arctic expedition 
under Captain Back was so fully detailed at the last annual 
meeting, that the Council only advert to it now to state that his 
Majesty's ship Terror having been thoroughly equipped, extra 
jirovisioned for eighteen months, or in case of necessity for two 
years, sailed from England on the 17th of last June, and was seen 
below Salisbury Island in. Hudson’s Straits, on the 1st of August; 
since which, no accounts have lieen received, nor can they be ex- 
pected, at the earliest, before November. 

Of the expeditions directly patronized by the Society, that into 
the interior of British Guayana is still in progress. A detailed 
report of Mr. Schomburgk's jnoceedlngs during the first year, was 
published in the last part of \'olume \ I. of this .lournal. Since 
then, IMr. Schomburgk has ascended the river Courantinc, the 
eastern boundary of the Colonv, as far as 4d 1.3' north latitude, 
.37° .'30' west longitude, where a scries of cataracts prevented any 
further progress : the river here was !)00 yards wide. 

On his return, Mr. Schomburgk proceeded up the river of 
Berbice, with the hope of thus being enabled to reach the Sierra 
Acaray, or line of separation of waters between the basins of the 
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Amazons anti the Essequibo. The result of this expedition is 
not yet known. 

In South Africa^ Captain Alexander left Cape Town on the 
].5th of September, 1836^ and following the road through Clan 
William and Kamiesberg, had crossed the Orange river on his 
road to the Damaras country; and on the 1st January, 1837, 
the date of the last accounts, was at Xabces — (Warm Bath) — a 
missionary statioir in Groat N^amaqua Land, on the banks of the 
Giep, about forty miles north of the Orange river. 

But the Council would invite the special notice of the Society 
to an expedition about to proceed to Australia, in which the 
Council has felt itself called upon to take an active part. In 
the month of December two officers of his Majesty’s army, 
Lieut. Grey, of the 83rd regiment, and Lieut. Lushington, of 
the 9th regiment, who have lately attained the highest honours in 
the Senior Department of the Military College at Sandhurst, 
offered their services to prosecute geographical discoveries in 
whatever part of Australia the Society would recommend. The 
favourable opportunity for pressing so important an expedition 
was not lost ; a Deputation composed of the President, Captain 
Beaufort, and Mr. Murchison, waited upon Lord Glenelg, 
pointing out the advantages likely to accrue from exj)loring that 
country, and also recommending a nautical survey to complete 
the part of the north-west coasts left unfinished, and to examine 
more thoroughly Bass’ and Torres’ Straits. The Deputation 
was most favourably received, and having met with the sanction 
of lus Majesty’s Government, a grant of 1000k was obtained 
towards the expenses ot the land expedition, to start from Swan 
River to explore in a north-east direction ; at tlie same time a 
survey of the coasts was ordered, and his Majesty’s ship Beagle, 
commanded by Captain Wickham, just returned from a ten 
years suiiey on the shores of South America, will sail early in 
June, rarrying out the party composing the land expedition to 
Swan River,— an expedition which the Society must look to with 
gieat inteiest. as calculated to solve the great geographical pro- 
blem in that portion of the globe, the existence, or the con- 
trary , of a great inland sea ; and to examine that portion of the 
north-eastern coast, known by the name of Damplcr's Archi- 
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pelago, in search of the entrance of a river, if any such exist, 
that may enable us to obtain access to the interior, and to spread 
the blessings of civilization throughout this hitherto unexplored 
country. 

Foreign and Colonial Correspondence . — The vacancies in the 
list of foreign members have been filled up by the election of 
Baron Hiigel, of Vienna; Count Graberg af Hemsd, at Flo- 
rence ; General Pelet, Directeur du Depot dc la Guerre, at 
Paris ; Professor Finn Magnussen, at Copenhagen, President of 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiejuaries ; Colonel Fdrsell, at 
Stockholm; Don M. Fernandez de Navarrete, at Madrid; and 
Pi’ofessor Fleinrich Berghaus, at Berlin; while to our list of cor- 
responding members have been added M. D’ Avezac, at Paris ; 
Councillor Jose Joar^uim da Costa de Macedo, at Lisbon ; 
General Don Juan Orbegoso, in Mexico; Professor Paul Chaix, 
at Geneva; Baron Wrangel, at St. Petersburg; and Herr Adolph 
Erman, at Berlin; and the Council has great pleasure in wit- 
nessing the gradual and steady increase of the foreign and colo- 
nial correspondence of the Society. 

Library . — A list of the accessions m.ade to the Library during 
the past year is printed with this Report. 

The progress made towards obtaining a complete collection of 
books and maps is far from satisfactory, and many geographical 
works of the first importance are entirelv wanting. Nothing has 
yet been done towards procuring suitable apartments ; but with 
the pecuniary me.ans in the possession of the Society, it is confi- 
dently hoped, that this great desideratum for adding to the con- 
venience of the members, and securing greater accommodation 
for those who may wish to consult the maps and books belonging 
to the Society in the morning, may not be long delayed. 
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ander. 

M, D'Avezac. 


Count Graberq de 
IIemso. 

The Editor ok the 
Amkricvn Ai.mvnac. 
Mrs. Mahsuen. 


Don* .Tose Sanchez 
Cerolero. 

Count Graueuo de 
Hemso. 

Caitain Vetch, R.E. 


G. W. Featherston- 
HAUOH, Esq. 
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Title of Book. Donors. 

Annai.i <li Geografia, e (li Statistica. By Count Gruberg do| Count Grabero de 


Hemho 


; vuls. Svo. ISU'i 


Hkmso. 


Antarctic Discovery. A Letter to the Piesulont of the| Captain \\ asiiing- 
Koyal Geographical Society on. Pamphlet, Svo. 


1 


Antoi.ogm, Thirteen Articles contributed to the. By Count 


lilt I 


ION, R.N. 

Do. 

nJ Sib "WooDniNE 

1730 , . j Pauisii. 

ARciiiTEcrs, Britidi Transactions of the Institute of. Vol. [ The Institute of 
I. Pait 1. 4to. 1S37 


Arabia. Voyage to. By M. La Roque. 1 vol. 12mo. Lontlon, 


Arctic Ocean, Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the,} 
in 1^33-4- j. By R. King. 'X vols. Svo. I noG , j 

Arguments in favour of a new Expedition to the] 

Shores of the. By H. King,Esq. Pamphlet, Svo, . ) 

Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, Transactions of the] 
Society of. Vol. .)]. Ib37 {tn continuation') . , J 

Asia, Berghaush Parts 2 and 3. 

Minor, Armenia, and Koordistan. Tour through, in] 

.Svo, 181s. 1 


/Bhitisu Architects. 
Dr. Hodgkin. 


PticH. King, Es>(i. 

The Society of 
Arts, &.c. 


Ibl3-14. By J. M. Kinneir. I vol, 

Asiatic Researches, Vol. 20. Part II. Calcutta, 


1S3G 


]The Asiatic Society 
/ OF Bengal. 


Society of London, Journal of. Nos. 6 and 7 (in] Royal Asivtic So- 
linuaton) ....... f ciEi Y OF London. 


conlinuati'in) 

— Journal. July to December, 1S36. 

Society of Bengal, Journal of the, to Sept. 1830) 

(in continuation), f 

Asibn, Die Erdkunde von. By Von Call Ritter. Vol.4. Parts] 
5 and 6. 


Professor Carl 
Kit I'ER. 


Astronomical Society. Memoirs of the Royal, vol. 9. 4to.]TnE Royvl Astrono- 

) AiicAi. Society. 
The Editor of the 


lS3f) (in Continuation) 

Atiien.tivm Journal to May, 1837 (in contimiatim) 

Atlantic Hurricanes. By W, C. Redfield, Esej., of Ne 
York. — Pamphlet, Svo. ..... 


• } 


I W. C. Rkdfiei.d, Esq. 


Ocean, Fester's \uvagc ti> the Southern, in 1S251 

-29-30. By W. II. B.'lVeKtcr. 2 rots. Svo. 183-1 J 

ATSIOspHEitiqiE, sur Viiifluence <le l.u pression, &c. Par) 
M.Daus^y• — PauiphU't, 8 m>. 1S37 . . . f 

Acstrai-ia. Kvi(leiici-b for an inland Sea, &c. By G. F. 
Moore. — Pamphlet, Svo. 1837. , , 

Hints on Emigration to. — Pamphlet, Svo. 1S30. 

Acstrai.ian Association. First and second Reports of thel 
AV'estern. — Pamphlet, -Sro. 1-836 . . . j 

Grammar. By L. E. Threlkeld, Es(j. 3\i). 1834. 




M. Dvl’ssv. 

J. R. Gowkn, Esq. 
Do. 

H. Trimmer, Esq. 
Do, 


Bauer, Momoira of the Life of the Emperor, by Dr. Levilen.l 
1 vol. 4to. IboO. ■ I 

Baiuma Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge. Xi 
to 14 ..... 

Barb AR\ and tlie Levant, Travels in. By Thomas Shiuv. ) 
1 vol. 4to. 17o7. ‘ / 




Ills F\f FI.T.ENCV 
01 onei. Cum uiiutiKE. 
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Tille of Book. DonoiS, 

Baromctuic at, and Sympiecumetrical Observations in a Vov'.i^^e 
round the World. By Rear-Admnal Lutke, 4to. ISob 
*St. Petersburg ....... 

Black Sea, Memuria sidle Colonie del Mar nero iici secoli di) Colni’ Guihcik. ue 
mezzo / IIuMbo. ^ 

BiuTisir As=:ociat’on for the Advancement of Science, 5tli) Thi: Bimisit 
Kei^oitol. t3\u. iSoo , , . , , / A's-'oci \i ION. 


Ke vi;-Ai)aiiuat. 
Lltkk. 


Biiirisii K'up.re, on theAVeiltli. Po ver, kc. of the. Bi ) J\mi -, ( !oi (^i, nocx, 
Dr. Colouhuun. 1 \ol. -Iio. ]sl,3 . . . / 

Briti-^u Mu'eum, Letter on tiie Letter mauairenient of it.) t it t 

By J. :j.iu.d, . f ‘ 

. A CataloiMie of the Books in the. 1 \ol.) -.r ... 

folio, irys . I M'P.xonN. 

Blends Avres, Alemuria sobre los pesos y medidas de- Por) D.)V Fij iiu: 

Don Felipe Seiulload. Svo. 1 .'3 3 . . . / S^nxliusv. 


Canauisculn Inselii (Die"^. By Fiaucis C. Mac-Grcgoi. ) 
Esq. 1 vul. Svo. ISol . . . . , ( 


Fk ant I*. ;Mac- 

(i.a.i.oii, Ksii. 


Castro, Vida de Jo'o dr, por Andiade. com notas par D. 
Francisco de S. Luiz. 1 vol. Svo. Lisbon. li>3.> 


Coi'NC.LTOR Ji>iQUni 

Josi: 1)V (,'USTA 

OL Malluo. 


Literary and AijricuUiual Society, Prospective) . 

s of the. — Pamphlet, Svo. .... | ■*' 

Ciivi.K, Dr. Filtou on the strata below. — Pamphlet . Die 


Ceylon 

Views of the 


Yi uN Society. 
F.xtun. 


Ciiii.F. — Reise in Chile, Peiu undauf dem Amazonenstrome,) 
iSJ7-3j. \*oii Eduard Poepj'ig. - vols. 4to. DJd. V 

Leipzi^^ J 

CiiiNOisi:, sur IWntupiite. Par M. de Paiavey. — Pamph-) 
let. 1S3G j 


M. EE Paravey. 


CiinoNOMETRTC F.xpeditioa round tlv' Baltic, in 1S33. By) 
Geneial Schubeit. 1 vol. 4to. IM. Petersburg'. loJG | 


M. Klpyrer. 


CiRCi AIN vviCr va’ioN of tlu* Ghibe. fio'ii IVIagellau to Cook. 
Ivol. PJnio. FhUn. Cab. Limai) . liiu. 

Connaissance des Terns, 1S-1> . . . • 


I 

J Le Blue vu dk*:: 
\Loncitli>ls a Paris. 


CoNTiNFNT, Ilaiid-buok fur Traiellcrs u;i the. 1 vol. V<,y, 

J 


Coun.eKTS Memoire Mir les C'ouia-.-.ts de la Maudie, &c.1 Lc Df.pot dc la 

Par P. Muiiuia-. b\o. IbJj . ... S Mauine. 

CoLOMiin. Geo'-Taiia Politica de. 1 fuI. 12mo. Caracas. | Ciptmn the IIciv. 

’ 1!J30 ? j\V. \Vi.i.i.E^i.i.v, K.X. 


Coiirr, on Kiicke's. from the AsticnomBche Xachncutei!. | 
By Piufebsor .-Vhy. IbJd ..... j 

. Obseiv.itimis on Il.iUer's. hy t'a|i:,uii AV. II. SmUh.l 

iv.X. — Paniii'iilet. dto. 


CoRNw M.i.j Ilo\ at Po’} technic Society, .Annual Uenoit^ oh 1 
bvo. ^ 


C verviN Bevu- 
luu:. U. X. 

ru>i iiv W. H. 
Sm\ 1 11, K.N. 

The Society. 


b 
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Title of Book. 

Donors. 

CuBA,"IHistoria Economico-politico y Estadlstica de la IsUr ^ Hon. 

de. For Don Eamoa (le laSagra. 1 vol.dto. Habaua.< 

1831 

Delaware Hiver, Sketch of the Primitive Settlements on the,) 

^ by James N. Barker. — Pamphlet* 8vo. . . i 

Dr. Mbase. 

Dictionahy, Purtuguese and English, by Vievra. 1 vol. ) 
12mo, ) 


* — — a French, German, Latin, and Russian. 3 vols.) 

4to. St. Petersbur^^ 1783 . • . . j 

George L. Craik, 
Esq, 

DrcTioNNAiRE Gcographique Uaiverseile de Vosgien. 1 vol.) 

5vo. 1836 

George Fyler, Esq* 

Egypt, Nubia, the Oasis, TMount 'Sinai, and Jerusalem,) 
Notes during a Visit to, by Sir F. Henniker, Bart. > 

1 vol. 8vo. 1823. J 


E«ypte, Tableau do l\ de la Nubie, et des Ueux circon-) 
voisins, par M. J. J. Rifaud ...••) 

Count Grabebci 

DE Hemso. ■ 

— — . Coup d'CEil Impartial sur I’etat present de V, par) 

M. Jomard. 1 vol, 12mo. 1836 • . • * j 

M. Jomard. 

Erd Beschreibung, von A. F. Biisching. 9 vols, 12mo. 1770 

J. Heiscii, Esq. 

Engineers, Transactions of the Institution of Civil. 1 vol.) 
4to. 1330 r 

The Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

France, a Topographical, Statisticah and Domestic History) 
of, by Mrs. Jamieson. 1 vol. bvo. 1836 • • / 

Mrs. Jamieson. 

Franklin Institute, Journal of the. 18 vols. 8vo. • - I 

The Franklin 
Institlte. 

Geography, Encyclopaedia of, by Hugh Murray, 1 vol. 8vo. 


Geographicai. Society of Berlin, Third Annual Report of,) 
by Professor Carl Ritter • . • • . j 

Professor Carl 
Ritter. 

Geookapiue, Bulletin de la Society de, a Paris, for 1836 • i 

La SociETB DE Geo- 
GRAFiiiE A Paris, 

. Notice des Travaux de la Society de, X Paiis, pen-) 

daiit I'annee 1836, par M. D'Avezac. — Pamphlet. 8 vo. 1837 J 

M. D'Avezac, 

GE(X3HAPiiiQLes, Table des position, par M, Daussy (in) 
coniiuualion 1836 . •••.#/ 

M. D.^ussy, 

Geografh, Occbiata sullo state della, nei tempi Antichi e) 
Moderni. Graberg di Ilemsb. 1 \ol. 8vo. 1824 . j 

Count Graberg 

DE Hemso. 

Geologic.al Society of London, Transactions of the. Second) 
Series. Vol 4. . . . . . , , V 

, Journal of its Proceedings for IfeSt) . j 

The Geological 
Society, 

— — . Addnss delivered at the Anniversaiv') 

Meeting in February, 1337, by the President, Charles > 
Lyell, Esip 

Clias, Lyell, Esq, 

Geomktuiaj Piogramma do un curso de, por Don Felipe 8e-) 
uillusa, Buenos A\ res. 1323 . • . . j 

Good Hopf. Jeurney fioiu the Caj'e of. in 1790-91, by Jacob) 
van Reeneii. — Pamphlet. 4to. 1792 j 

Don Felipe 
Senillosa. 

Grahvm's Town, Abstract of the Proceedings at, in ReUeff 
of the Deatituto . . , , 

Captain 

J. E. Alexander, 
42nd Heoiu&nt. 



Royal Geographical Society. 

Title of Book^ 

Greece and Turkey, Travels in, by Major Sir Grenvillel 
Temple, Bart. 2 vols. Svo. 1&35 . . . | 

Travels iu Northern, by Colonel AV. M. Leake, 4 vols. 1 

Svo. 1S35 , . . . . . i 

Greenland, Crantz’s Historv of. 2 vols. Svo. 1820 
, Graah's Voyage to 


SIX 

Donors* 

Major Sir 
Grenville Temple, 
Bart. 

Col. W. M. Leake, 


31. Translated by G- G. 
1 vol. Svo. 1837. 


:o the Kast Coast of, in 
r. Macdougail, Estj. London.?- 


Guatemala, Reizo naar, von J. Hacfkens. 2 vols. Svo. IS‘27 
HiEuoGLvpHic Characters explained, uith an Account of the) 

EiXyptian Prioats, by J. Ildinmer, Esrp 1 vol. Svo. 1830 / 

Hindoos, on the Chronolog}’ of the, by W. Marsden, Esq. — ) 

Pamphlet. 4to. 

Iceland, Journal of a Residence in, in 1314 and 1815. hy Dr. ) 

E. Henderson. 2 vols. Svo. - . . • , / 

India, oii <he principal Trees and Animals of— four pamph-) 

lets-by Professor Ritter J kitter. 


Mrs. Marsden. 


Mrs. Marsden. 


Dr. E. Henderson. 


Dr. Hancock. 


, Observations on the East India Sugar and Agricultural! 

Company. — Pamphlet , . . . . / 

Indian Archipelago, Voyages and Adventures in, in 1S32-4,! „ 

by G. W. Earl. 1 vol. 8vo. 1837 . . . f 

Italia, Statistica d’. Nos. I, 2, and 3, by Count Serristori.) 

Florence. 1S36. / 

Japan, Nippon Archiv zur Beschreibung, von. P. F. von Siebold. Leyden. 1832 
Literary Gazette, to May, 1837 (m continuaiioft) • The Editor. 

Lunar Distances, Tables for correcting, by J. G. CuitU, K.N. J.G, C. Curtis, R.N. 


1836 


Costa de Macedo. 


Magnetical Observations made hy Captain Back during hisl 

late Arctic Expedition, discussed byS. H. Christie, Esq. >S. H. Christie, Esq,’ 
4to. 1836 •••••••] 


Malay Family, Memoirs of a, by W. Marsden, Esq, 1 vol.) 
Svo, 1830 

■ Language, a Grammar and Dictionary of the, by) 

W. Marsden, Esq. 1 vol. 4to. 1812 . • - J 

Marocco, Travels in Spain and, in 1785, by Col. Keatinge. ) 

1 vol. 4to. Loudon. ISIG. j 

Marokko, Das Sultanat Mogh'rib-ul-Aksa, von J. Grabergl 
de Homsb, in German, by Alfred Ueumout, l'>33. > 
1 vol. Svo. J 

Mauritius, Sixieme Rapport Annuel siir les tiavaux de la 
Societe d’Histoire Naturelle de ITsle de, par M, Des 
jardins. — Pamphlet. Svo. 1835 • . . • 

MEDico-Botaiiical Society, Address of the President, January ) 


Mrs* Marsden, 

Do, 


Count Graberq 

DE IlEJISd. 

La Societe d*His- 
lOiRB Naturelle, 

The Medico- 


Svo. 


i Botanical Society. 


16, 1836. — Pamphlet. 

Mekinez, a Journey to, in 1721, by John Windus. 1 vel. Svo. 

Mexico, the Rambler in, by C. J. Latrobe, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo.) Charles J. Latrobe, 

1836 ) Esij. 
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Title of Book. 

MKXiciUF, Vova}>e Pittuie-^que t-t Aichrr t)lo"ique dans le, 1 
par C'luI Ni'iiiil. i vol. toiio. l'?37. j 

Veiu’3, Ol)ser\ at.on-i on, b\ R. Were Fox. — Pam- ) 
plilet. ^\o. . . . . . . . / 

Mo^col, T.ilik'au St.it»stiipuq (ic 'paphitpie. &*..de laVilIo) 
• (If, par J. II. Schiut/lcr — Pamphlet, bvo. I>d4 • } 

HIoDUiiN Tiavtller. hv J. f’ot.dor. .'ll vols. 12mo. 

N UiTiani mi. a'. (’oiU cjlo ( e X otici.is p ira a TI v ] 

Ci<' I <I i". p >i J .1. il.i ( 'i)i a de Maca d(». a v jI-n. •'a\ o | 

X UMM ON 111 ( uMncil, l>\ I> uoii Peiot, Translated 1)\' Captaui ] 
IPisil Ilaiij li.X. Svo. i'?.!/' , . . f 


X \L Tie VI. Memoir'* and Tuict'. by Alexander Dali'viwnle, 

h\uls. 4to. l^3d ...... j 

N VI TIC. VI- Mai^azine, to Mav, 1 Sd" ( in e<),iti/iurttion ) 
OiisuuvviioNs du Pendule invari iMe exOeutees dans un] 
Vovae'o autour du Monde, in by Rear-V 

Admiral Luik''. 1 vol. dtv*. iSjd . . .1 


Ohilmvi, Literature — a Cataloj^uo of Books and MSS.' 
coliLtii'd uilh a view to tlu* i'eneuil conipans(»n of lan- 
and to the study of, by W. MaisJen. 1 vul. 
dtii. I'^jr .... . . , , 

PACiFniCitj Atlas de I’Oceaa, by Vice-Admiral Krusen-' 
item 

P.\cirioL'K. SuppluTient du Recuoil de Menioiies Hydro;;ia*' 
phhpu's, iiour servir d'aiial\u,e et d explication Ti TAtlas 
de I'Ot ean Pacifique. by Aoiniral de Krusenste. n. I vol. 
dto. Jb33 ....... 


Donors. 


R. Were Fox, Esq. 
Colonel Jackson. 


C T Nsr.i I on J J. D V 

CuS r V DE M VCEllO. 
C VTT VIN 

Bvsii. IIvLL, R.X. 

IMllS. M VRSDEN. 


AmiiRvT, Lvtke. 

Mrs. Marsdcx. 

Vice-Admirxl de 
Kul'senstlrn. 

Vick-Admtrvl de 

KuUSENSI'ERN. 


Palestine and Lebanon, throe weeks in. 1 \ol. 12mo. • 


f C vPT. Washington, 
[ R.N. 


Parliament \ ux Papers relatin;^ to India • . . | 

• . Xonvicli an<l Lowestoft Xavi^at'ont 

Bill, btiin ; Tr.ide w.th Imlia and Cluria, I'lSJli: the! 
Settlements of Sierra laone and Fouiain.o Po. l>3');r 
India and China; with App. and Index, 3 \oL. i33U J 


Sir WoonniNE 
PAKlbll. 

Sir WooDiiiNE 
Parish. 


Persiv, by Janies 13. Fraser, K»q., in Kd. Cab. Lib. 1 vol.) 
tt\o. 1S3.3 J 

Peuc, Reiso in Chile, Peiu. undauf dem Amazonenstrume,! 

YOU Dr. Eduaul Pooppi^. li \uls. dto. 1^3j'j 

Keise urn die Fide, in IS30-32. vou Dr. F. J. Moyen.! 

2 vols. 4to. IS 31. f 


Ql'auti-.rl-v Review. X’os. 112 to 116 {in rontinualvjn) 

Ql vriekia Review, The Foietgn, Xus. 3G, 37. 

Eeise Tim <!ie Ercle. in I'--’;', and \,m AJulpli) 

Krman. 1 \ol. «vo. 1st Knt. U^din. IbJJ. | 


Physikalische Beuliachhinfjuu. 1st vol. 2nd Pa; t. 183"). 

Rio dt* la Plata C oloccion de obras v ducumentos relat’vosa 
a la Ilibtoiia Anti.jua y Jloderni de las Protnnias del 
Por Pedro de An-elis. 2 tols. Iblio. Buenos Ayres / 

, •'I 


The Hon. W. 
Daw NAY. 


John Murray, Eaq. 


Don Pedro de 
Angelis. 



Royal Geographical Society. 

Title of Book, 

Ruxjit Singh. Life of, and origin of the Sikh power in the) 
Punjab, by H. i\ Prmsep. 1 vul. 4to. Calcutta. lS34j 
Hussie, T.a, la Pologne et la Finlande. Tableau Statistique. 


XXI 


iue.| 

’ } 


by iM. J. H. Schnirzlcr. bvo. 

— Ebsai d’uiie Statibtiquo Generalede I’Eiiipire de, par 
J. II. Schnitzler. i vol. I'Jmo. 18’J'J 

Dictionnaire Geographique, &.C.. de TEmpire de, par) 

M. S. Vse\ olujsky. 2vols. 8\o. . • . / 

Hydiographie de I’Empire de. 1 vol. folio, in MS.) 


1823 


ers- 1 

:■ } 


Vonon^ 

Col. Jackson. 
Do, • 
Do. 

Do. 

C. Kreeft, Esq. 


Russia, Account of the first Russian Riilroad from St, Peters- 
burgh to Zarscoe-Selo and Pavvlowsk. — Pamphlet. 

Svo. 1837 . . • . 4 . 

SacH'^en, Neues Alphabetischcs Orts-Vcrzeichniss des) Statistic.vi. Society 
Konigreichs. 2 Paris. 4to. 1537 , , , / of Duesuln. 

ScANUiNAViK, la, Veiigce, par M. Grabeig de Hemsu. 1 vol.| Count Giubeug db 


Svo. 1822 


IIemjjo. 


SciiLoss Hainfeld, or. A Winter in Lower Styria, by Capt. ) Capt. Rasu. Hall, 
Basil Hall. 1 auI. Svo. lS3o . . • , j R.N, 


ScH>>i7., Der Kanton. VouG. Mc' er. 1 \<)l. 12mo. 


Dr. IIendei.son. 
Count (fuABEiia he 


Statistica della Scienza, in Italia, Graberg dc Meniso. ]83o| Hemso. 

South Frozen Ocean. Voyages to the, and round the oild,'j 
in l8iy-20, and 21, by Captain DelUngsbausen, Imp. ( 

Ru^. Mar. 2 voU. dto. St. Petcisbuig, 1831. \\itlif 
an Atlas of G4 plates. / 

Seas, Sir Ricliaid Hawkins’s Voyage to the, in 1393.) Guwxn Esq. 

London. 1622. 1 vol, 4lo, . • # . ) * ’ ‘ ^ 

Siuis, a Catalogue of, from Flamste.-.Vs Oljsmyions; uitlil Mar^den. 

an Index, &c., by Mr. Ilerschel. 1 vul. lul. 1/98 • ) 

a Catalogue of Ol'b piiiicipal fiveil. m the Southern) The Ev'T India 

llemisiihere, by M. J. JohnSuii. 4tu. — Pamphlet, 1833/ Company. 

Statistical Society of London, Transactions of tlie, vol. 1.) The Statistical 
Pait 1. 1837 ....- 4 .1 SociKTv of London. 

Statistique Universcllo, Bulletin de la Societe Fiangaise de,) 

Ibt and 2ud \oh. ...... f 

1 Journal des Tiavaux de la Societe) 


L'letej 


Mhs. Maks den. 
Do. 


Fr.inraise de. 1 vol. 4to. 

Steam Coiumunlcatjon with India.— Pamphlet, by Captain) Capt. M. Gkinulay, 
M. Giiiidlay. 1837 . . - . j E.I.C.S. 

Sumatra, History of. by ^y. iMarsden.Lsq. 1 vol 4to. 1S14 jMus, Mausden. 

Sl MATH AN Languages, Hi’iiiaiks on the. by . iMarsdeii, KbQ ) 

—Pamphlet, ho. 

SuiivEY of LandN under the Titlie Act, paperb respecting thel Lieut. R.^ K. Daav.sun, 

ju'oposed. iol. ...•••«/ iv.L. 

Taciiu. Icostumi dei Geimaui. 5.C., by M. GClherg de Hembo ) 31. Ghaherg de 

Ivul. J 

Tiieuruu ANN],. 3Iemoir of. the ancient capital «>1 the Moriiii.) Jlruan, FsQ. 

hy C. Goduioud, Kbtp 1 vul. iJnio. l83d , > j 



Dojiors. 
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Title of Book, 

Tide-tables for the English and Irish Channels, and River] Capt. Beaufort, 
Thames, for the year 1837 ..•••/ R.N. 

Tithe Commutation Tables, by C. IVI. Willich, Esq. — Pam-| Wiilicu Esq. 

phlet, 8vo, 1837 . . . . • ’ 

Toscana, Dizionario Geografico. Fisieo Storico della, dil 
Emanueie Repetti. A. to E. (di co?itinuutton). Svo./ 

Florence. 1:^36 . » « . , . j 


Trigonometrical Sur\e3' of England in 1791-4, account of.) 
1 vol. 4tu. 


Mrs. Maesden. 


Tlrkey, Memoirs relating to, &c., by R. Walpole, M.A. 
2 vols. 4to. 1817--0. 


Veha-Cruz anrl Alvarado, Prospectus of a Navigable Canal 
between, bj’ I. Iberri. New York. 18*27 • 

ViAGEs y Descubrimientos. Coleccion de los, que hicieron por' 
mar los Espaooles de^de fines del siglo xv., by Don ! 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrete. 3 vols. 8vo. Madrid. 
1825. Vols. 1, ‘2, Columbus j 3, Vespucci, y viages me-' 
noresf. 

Voyage autour du Monde, lS’2G-29, by Captain Frederic' 
Lutke. 3 vols. Svo., with plates • • • . . 

Partie Nautique, 1 vol. 4to. « , « . 

— ■ Obseivations du Pendule. 1 vol. 4to. • • 


General Don 

I&NACIO luEEUI, 


Rear-Admiral 

Lutkk. 

Do. 

Do. 


Wind, Tables of the, by W. R. Birt. Nos. 1 and 2.— Pam-1 t> t. 

phlet, 4to. I W. R. Bikt, Esq. 

ZoOLOGicAi. Suclety, Transactions of the, vol. 2, part 1. 4to.l „ 

1336 ^ ^ ^ >tr ^Zoological Society. 


~ Journal of the Proceedings of, Svo. . Do. 

Zurich, Der Kanton, von Meyer von Knonau. 1 vol. l2mo.l t. 

1834 . , , , , f Dr. E. Hendekson, 
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ERRATA. 


We are indebted to Mr. Cooley for drawing attention to a mistake in the table of 
positions accompanying the account of the Beagle’s Voyage, vol. vi. p. 338; and 
which on being submitted to Captain Fitz Roy, he has shown to be an error of the 
transcriber. It is to be corrected as follows : — 

At page 33S, in the ninth line of figures, 

Bay of Islands, /or llh. 37m. 12s. read llh, 36m, 6s. East. 


Captain Fitz Roy has detected two similar errors ; 

At page 337, in the eighteenth line of figures, 

Good Success Bay,/or 4h. 16m. 56s. read 4h, 20m. 568. 

At page 339, for the variation expressed in degrees and minutes, read degrees and 
tenths of a degree, throughout the page. 
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Art. I . — On the Moniunentft and Relics of the Ancient Inhabitants 

of New Spain . — Communicated by Captain Vetch, Royal 

Engineers, F.R.S. — Read Nov. 28, 1836. 

H.cd none of these been preserved to our days, the study of the 
history and condition of the ancient inhabitants of New Spain 
would have deserved as little interest and attention as the history 
and condition of the ancient inhabitants of New Holland or Van 
Diemen’s Land. The case, however, is far otherwise, for the 
pyramids of Teotihuachan, Cholula, Xochicalco, and Papantla, 
and the edifices of Mitla and Palenque, are erections of a mag- 
nitude to indicate they could only have been constructed in a 
country teeming with population, and submitted to a well organ- 
ized government. 

If we take, for example, the pyramid of Cholula, we learn from 
Humboldt, that it stands upon a square base, each side of which 
is about 480 yards, while the height, in its original state, was pro- 
bably not short of 180 feet, or one-eighth of the base line ; and if 
we next assume that the slopes were formed at an angle of 43^, 
and that this truncated pyramid was divided into its four stages 
or stories, by means of three terraces, each 30 yards in bre.adth, 
we shall find the solid contents of the structure to amount to the 
enormous quantity of 7,146,000 cubic yards; and if the writer is 
to judge of this pyramid from those of Teotihuacan, the whole 
must have been cased in a smooth but h.ard coat of stucco or ce- 
ment, so that without taking into account the edifices which 
adorned the summit and other parts, some estimate may be formetl 
of the labour and expense bestowed on this vast pile, and at the 
same time we are led to conclude, that the people which could 
spare hands for such an erection, must have been nmnerous, and 
that the nation which submitted to so heavy a tax, must have been 
under an entire subjection to tu'dcr and government ; and, on the 
other iiand, that the government must have possessed great au- 
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tlioritV:, and g^reat means, and that it was capable of long conti- 
nued exertion.'^ i • r 

Robertson, in liis History of America, but partially informed 
on many points, eager to generalize, and to adopt a theory of the 
passage of mankind from savage to chilized life, is constantly 
misjudging and depreciating the claims of the original Americans 
to an attainment of the arts and condition of cmlized liie, and 
will hardly allow that any monuments exist o^-the works ol man 
descrying of notice ; and though under the necessity ol admitting 
the pvrainid of Cholula, he descrilies it as nothing more than a 
mount of solid earth — but what more remains ot Babylon ? and 
where shall we find such another artificial mount of solid earth ? 

W ith respect to those monuments which haye just been enume- 
rated. it is to be oliseryed, that they were not erected at or near 
the epoch when the country was first yisited by the Spaniards, 
but at that time (with the exception of the pyramid of Cholula) 
they were then in the same ruined and deserted state as we now 
find them ; and the time and manner of their destruction and 
ahandoiiment seem as much wrapt in obscurity as those of their 
origin and construction, notwithstanding the annals ol the Alco- 
huan empire are considered to reach to the end of the twelfth, or 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 

It IS therefore yery important to draw a great line of separation 
between these more ancient monuments of New Spain (belieyed 
to haye been erected under the Toltec empire) and those monu- 
ments erected in or near the city of IMexico, from the period be- 
tween its foundation in ld‘2o, and its destruction by Cortes in 
1521. These last, belonging exclusiyely to the tribe of Astecs, 
or Alexicans, may be described as Astec monuments. I have 
not been able to understand why Baron Humboldt describes the 
palace ol iMitla. and other relics in the south of New Spam as 
*\stec monuments, since it is most reasonable to suppose that such 
were not only constructed, but also in ruins before the Astecs had 
carried their power and conquests so far south. As howeyer fhe 
Astecs continued for one century alter the foundation ol their 
capital, but an obscure tribe of the Alcohuan empire, of which 
Tescuco was the capital, the term ,\lcohuan would better express 
the monuments of Anahuac, from the twelfth century to the ar- 
nyal of the Spaniards. 

'J’he Toltec and Alcohuan monuments, though belonging to 
ages far apart, yet present the curious coincidence of both aliound- 
ing in jiyrainidal erections, and though the origin and destruction 

* Major Rfiuiell has adopted ^.il yard, as tlie loogth uf thu side of the base of 
the gre,it j)\ratn!d ol Ghueh, and el^eahere he gives his ojiinioii that the inonarehs 
who erected the pyiamids ut Kgypt must h,ive possessed greater resources and 
power than what they derived from that country alone. 
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of the pyramids of Teotihuacan are alike lost in the remoteness of 
their antiquity, the same species of edifices nevertheless continued 
to be erected up to the date of the Spanish invasion ; and this 
fact is interesting^ in seeming to show that the second period of • 
refinement and prosperity in Anahuac was erected upon, or had 
grown out of the vestiges of the arts and institutions handed down 
from the first epoch. It has been stated that the great p^Tamid 
of the city of Mexico was formed on the model of those of Teoti- 
huacan, but if the descriptions and drawings of that of Mexico 
can be relied on, it would not be easy to conceive pjTamids less 
alike than these are. But the fact is, the Alcohuans and Astecs 
continued to build temples in the form of p^Tamids, because they 
maintained doctrines, and creeds, and mslitutions modelled on 
those of the Toltecs, who first erected temples of that form. 

Between the more ancient and the more modern pvTamids of 
New Spain, there is, however, a vast difference in point of size. 

The first being of the most unposing dunensions, whereas the 
latter would not particularly arrest attention. If we are, there- 
fore, allowed to form an estimate of the power and civilization of 
the Toltecs, compared to that of the Astecs, from the character 
and design of their respective monuments, then we must conclude 
that the Toltecs had attained a far greater degree of power, 
wealth, and knowledge of the arts, than that acquired by the 
Astecs, under Montezuma the Second. 

My object, however, at present, is not to investigate the history 
of the Toltec and Alcohuan people or empires, but rather to show 
that the monuments of the first are of a nature and epoch to excite 
a strong interest, and deserving of being studied. It is, indeed, 
to be urged, on the other hand, that huge p)Tamids of solid earth 
are no great proofs of advancement in the arts of cinlizcd life ; 

I have, however, endeavoured to show what these do appear to 
prove. But amongst many other indications of progress in art 
and science, the most convincing fact will probably be, the per- 
fection they had arrived at in measuring the year, wliich, it may be 
noticed, they made to consist of eighteen months, of twenty days 
each, to which were added five odd d.ays, and that at the end of 
fifty-two years they introduced a period of thirteen days to com- 
plete their cycle ; and Gama* uith some success endeavours to 
prove that they introduced thirteen and twelve days alternatelv to 
their cycles, which would indeed reduce the measurement of the 
year to the degree of exactness at present followed in Euruj)e. If 
we admit the arguments of Gama, they show the use of the second 
cycle of 104 years, and furnish eGdence to prove, that it would 
require long continued and accurate observations of the heavens, 

* Don Antonio do Leon y ttama, Descripcioa Historica y Crouologica de las 
dos Piedias, &c.’ — Mexico, 17‘J7. 
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and a careful record of the same, to enable them to arrive at the 
conclusions they did, and to employ cycles of such long duration 
as fifty-two and one hundred and four years. 

In geographical extent it will probably be ascertained, that the 
Toltec monuments may be traced from the Isthmus of Darien to 
Chihuahua, and that their language prevailed, or was at least 
known to the same extent, about 2400 miles. 

In the State of ^ ucatan. pvramids. and other remains are said 
to lie numerous. The ruined cities near Palenque, in the State 
of Chiapas, are of great extent, and of a very imposing character. 
In the State of Oaxaca are the ruins of Mitla and others. In 
Anahuac (or the V allev of iMexico) ruins and remains prevail to 
a great extent ; near Zacatecas are the remains styled by the 
.Spaniards Los EJificios, and in the State of Chihuahua are the 
Casus Grandes. Near iMaconi and the river Panuco are the 
ruins of two cities; and besides those already described by tra- 
vellers. there are many others to be noticed, and I have no doubt 
a great number still to be discovered.* 

If we suppose all these monuments to have been the work of 
the Toltecs, or of kindred tribes to them, they would prove some 
guide as to the extent of their empire, and their greater frec^uency 
and scale in some places might be considered to indicate the seat 
of empire, or of power and dense population ; and on this prin- 
ciple of reasoning, we might be induced to place the first and 
great scat of empire in the State of Chiapas, and the second at 
Teotiliu.acan, 

Notwithstanding all that has been written on the subject of the 
monuments of New Spain, little progress has been made in 
coming to any satisfactory conclusion in regard to them. The 
field of investigation is a wide one and still open, and it is but 
now for the first time, from the number of scientific inquirers, 
and the liberty afforded them, that we mav expect to accjuire 
sufficient data on which to found our researches. 

The plan of investigation to be followed would be, first, to fix 
geographically the sites of all such monuments, and secondlv, to 
have them carefully examined in detail, dimensions taken, and 
drawings made of them, and occ.asionallv excavations. 

Ha\ang premised so much generally on the monuments and 
relics of the ancient inhabitants of Acw l^pain, I now proceed to 
notice a collection of stone figures from the banks of the river 


• Since the above paragraph iv.a, sent to press. I have received a letter from mv 
friend General \ berri, of the Me.Mcan service, and a coriespondmg member of this 
Societv. stating that he was proceeding, by order of the government, to survey and 
make drawings of the ri.ins of a great and ancient city of the Indigenes, which had 
Jiist been disc.aered ' accidentallj) m the_ mountains, about eight leagues from 
Jalapa, 111 the State cl \ eia Cruz. > o b 
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Panuco, in the ancient district or country of Huastecas. These 
flg-ures were procured by Mr. Francis Vecelli, while making a 
plan of the river Panuco and its banks, and purchased by me of 
him at Tampico, in the year 183!2, and are now submitted to the 
inspection of the members of the Royal Geographical Society. 

I shall first enumerate the figures, and then offer such remarks 
as have occurred to me in reference to them. 

1. Male figure, with high conical cap, nearly complete, e.xecuted in 
shelly limestone. 

2. Female figure, with ornamented head-dress, with low conical top, 
ear-rings, and lappets ; on the reverse, carved simply but tastefully, in 
a fan, or lotus -fashion, in siliceous limestone. 

3. Female figure, nearly complete, with conical cap, carved lotus- 
fashion on the reverse, in calcareous sandstone. 

4. Female figure, nearly complete to the knees ; from the neck to 
the hip-joint the proportions a])pear good. Head-dress, with conical 
top, and carved lotus-fashion on the reverse, in siliceous limestone. 

5. Female figure, nearly complete, much corroded, high conical cap 
carved lotus-fashion on the reverse, in siliceous limestone. 

6. Small female figure, with conical cap, in limestone. 

7. Female figure, with conical cap. the base rounded instead of being 
square, like the previous ones ; in shelly limestone. 

8. Female figure, with conical cap and rounded base, in shelly lime- 
stone. 

N.B. The head-dress of the two last resemble very nearly what I 
have observed in some Cingalese and Burmese figures. 

9. Female figure, with ornamented conical cap, Ethiopian counte- 
nance, in calcareous sandstone. 

10. Female figure, nearly complete, with conical cap, in calcareous 
sandstone. 

11. Face (good). Eyes hollowed out for the insertion of gems, or 
plates of gold (head-dress restored). 

12. Face and breast of a female figure ; thick lips ; much corroded ; 
in limestone. 

13. Male figure, with a species of helmet, in siliceous limestone. 

14. Female figure, very rude, no other head-dress than a fillet, in 
calcareous s.andstone. 

15. Female figure, mantled and hooded, very rude, in limestone. 

16. Figure, very rude, in siliceous limestone. 

17. Female figure, with an infant on the shoulders of it ; calcareous 
sandstone. 

18. Figure, probably male (Herculean or extra size) ; from the waist 
to the calf of the leg clothed and ornamented. It is important to ob- 
serve that the dress of this figure is almost identical with some of those 
formed of stucco in relief in the ruined city near Palenque, at the dis- 
tance of near 600 miles from the Panuco. 

19. Figure of a monster, part man, part fish, leaning on a staff, in 
shelly limestone. 
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20. Nondescript figure, bearing another on its shoulder, in siliceous 
limestone. 

21. Circular stone, with a human face, very lightly relieved, in calca- 
reous sandstone. 

22. Cylindrical stone, with a grotesque face on it, in siliceous lime- 
stone. 

23. Colossal head of a bird, in shelly limestone. 

24. Large bull-frog, in calcareous sandstone. 

25. Spherical stone, much carved, but much eroded, in limestone. 

26. From another part of the country. 

27. Two heads on one stone. I found this and another, accidentally, 
in my first journey up the country of Huastecas (1824). 

28. Small figure, crouched and mantled, much wasted or eroded. 

29. Small head, with very prominent features, similar to many of 
those figures from the walls of Palenque, in calcareous sandstone. 

30. Small head, with head-dress, in calcareous sandstone. 

With respect to the age or epoch of the figures enumerated, 
there is no tradition ; and we can only form a rough estimate of 
the same, by obser\'ing the erosion, or atmospherical waste, they 
have undergone in a tropical climate. Those figures formed of 
shelly limestone are carious, from the falling out of the softer 
matter ; indeed, as much so as I ever observed on the surface of 
any native rock. In those figures formed of calcareous sandstone 
of a hard and gritty nature, the waste is nevertheless ct)nsiderable, 
and has produced a small dimpled surface, which may be well 
observed in figure 24 and some others, and will, no doubt, convey 
to the minds of all observers the impression of great antirphty. 
In figure 18, though of a very hard stone, the waste in some jiarts 
has been yery considerable, as may be seen by comparing them 
with other portions of the same caning. Nos. 21 and 28 present 
vcr\ laded or softened lines, giving every impression of great waste 
and age ; and in some others the projections of little wens and 
veins show partly the depth of erosion. Could we compare these 
stones with others of a like nature and climate, and of a known 
age. we might approximate pretty nearly to the times at which 
they were fashioned. .Judging from my own observations and 
impressions, I should have little hesitation in pronouncing some 
of them to be at least a thousand years old. and others probably 
two thousand. 

W hater ei may be the absolute age of these figures, we may 
with safety ascribe them rather to the Toltcc than the Alcohuan 
epoch, not only from their appearance ol age, but Irom the cir- 
cumstance, that the province of Huastecas had not partaken, like 
that of Anahuac. ()f the second dawn of civilization; but, above 
all, fioin the perlect similarity which figure 13 bears to the re- 
mains at Palenque, indicatmg that both were fashioned when 
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similar creeds and institutions prevailed, and that these extended 
from the banks of the Usumasinta to the Panuco. 

The figures are mostly female ; and the most novel, as well as 
extraordinary circumstance exhibited, is the character of the head- 
dress, expanded to a great size behind, with a square front, and 
conical top more or less elevated. Did these represent the dross 
of the people, or are they stinbolical of some deity, or great per- 
sonage among them ? These are the first and only examples of 
this species of head-dress I have seen represented among the 
sculptural relics of N ew Spain, though I have no doubt others 
will be discovered ; and the character is so extraordinary, that it 
may lead to connect not only many remains of the N ew Continent, 
but also those of the two Continents, should it really proye that 
the knowledge of the N ew World in early periods flowed from 
the Old one. 

There is one remark which applies to nearly all the figures — 
viz., whether whole lengths or half lengths, they are terminated 
below by a considerable piece of unshaped stone, presenting no 
base for the support of tlie figure, and therefore showing that they 
were intended to be built into walls or platforms. 

There is another general remark to be made — yiz., that they 
are geological specimens of the nearest rocks to which they were 
found. Rocks on the banks of the Lower Panuco are scarce ; 
but when they occur, consist of limestone and sandstone passing 
into each other, alternating with c.ach other, and with friable or 
loose beds of shale and soft sandstone. The harder portions rise 
chiefly in slabs or layers, too thin for sculptural j)urposes, as will 
be seen from an inspection of seyeral of the figures, and hence 
some ingenuity was required to giro relief to the prominent parts. 
For instance, the nose of figure '2 is fi)rmed by cutting deep on 
each side of it. Where the stones haye been obtained of more 
substance, more freedom and roundness mav l)e oi)seryed, as in 
figure 4, where the truiilc is in very good keeping. 

It the figures under consideration are to be considered as spe- 
cimens of the art to which the country and age had attained, a 
very low estimate must be forinetl of the civilization of the people. 
But gathered at random, it may be, that these are no more speci- 
mens of attainment of the arts, than country sign-posts and grave- 
stones would be of the same in this country. To judge correctly, 
we must know the design and intcndeil application of the figures, 
before wc can pronounce the people ruile and ignorant. This is, 
however, a subject on which we arc constantly mistaking the 
attainments of ancient nations, bv comparing their monuments 
with those of Greece and Rome. It became a taste or fashion 
" ith those nations to produce copies alter nature of the human 
form, and the nearer they approached nature in her happier moods. 
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the more successful were their aims and intentions. But with the 
nations of Asia, which had not conceived the merit or value of 
imitating the living form, their intention was rather to depart from 
nature, and engraft exaggerations and peculiarities, to denote par- 
ticular deities, heroes, or law-givers, and these figures were at 
OHce sjmholical and historical ; and thus, the huge and hideous, 
though well-executed stone figure, dug up in the square of the 
city of ^lexico, in the year 1790, besides being symbolical of two 
or more divinities, probably contains a short history in the variety 
of carvings about it, and the complication of the parts is such, as 
must have rendered it most difficult to execute, from the original 
design ; and although exhibiting no grace or taste, fulfilled the 
intention, and confers no small credit on the artificer of it. 

Where the design is evidently and solely to copy nature, the 
success of the effort is unquestionably a proof of the state of the 
art or skill of the artist, and in this point of view, the body of 
figure 4, and the lace of figure 1 1 , may be taken as favourable 
samples, due allowance being made for the nature of the ma- 
terials. 

The features of the face are very different in these figures, 
although the general character is that of high cheek bones and 
thick lips. The loreheads are high and broad. Indeed, in some 
ot the small terra cotta heads I procured from Teotihuacan, the 
forehead is almost too largely cleveloped to be natural. W’hat 
then becomes of the observations of Humboldt in his researches? 
“ It is no doubt from following this standard of beauty, that even 
the Astec people, who never disfigured the heads of their chil- 
dren, have represented their heroes and principal divinities much 
flatter than any of the Caribs I saw on the Lower Orinoco.” For 
my own part, most of the figures I have procured or seen in New 
Spain, so far from justiiying the above remark of Humboldt, just 
lead me to opposite conclusions.* 

The value t(j be attached to the present collection is to throw 
some light on the condition and extent of the Toltec empire, by 
affording the means of comparing the remains on the banks of the 
Panuco with those of other parts of the same continent, and also 
with the relics of the Old World, should it have happened that the 
Toltecs derived their knowledge and civilization from thence. 
This last is an important question in the historv of man. I was 


TJ Spain must own at every step liis obligations to 

Humboldt, for directing his attention to almost every point of interest, and he will 
occasions to be astonished how so much and such diversified information 
} one man in so short a space of time. The subject was, how- 
er, 00 vas no o eave room for omissions in some parts, and equivocations in 
to a these deficiencies, the researches of the modern traveller are 
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the Ancient Inhabitants of New Spain. 

rather disposed to believe at one time, that whatever knowledge 
and cmlization the Toltecs possessed was of American growth; 
but the numerous pyramidal erections would rather countenance 
the opposite opinion. These structures in very flat countries, and 
on the banks of great rivers, as those of the Nile, the Euphrates, 
and the Ganges, are appropriate and imposing in their character, 
and may have had their origin, as retreats for the inhabitants from 
floods; but no such effects or uses could apply at Cholula and 
Teotihuacan, where mountains tower aljove them, in their near 
vicinity, to the height of 10,000 feet. 

Plate, No. 1 — Exhibits a front and back new of the stone 
figure (No. 12) from the banks of the Panuco. The front view is 
a good sample of the style of head-dress characteristic of most of 
these figures — certainly very extraordinary, and probably the first 
specimen of the kind submitted to public notice. The large ear- 
rings with pendants or lappets, as well as the position of the arms 
and hands, arc also characteristic ; while the back new shows the 
fan-like carving, common to four of the figures, and most likely 
emblematical. 

Plate, No. 2 — Presents drawings of heads in terra cotta, from 
the ruins of Teotihuacan. These appear all to have formed orna- 
ments of, and to have been broken from, articles of coarse domestic 
pottery, and are introduced here to show that the arts could not 
have been very low with a people who, with such coarse materials, 
and for such common purposes, could fashion heads on so small a 
scale, exhibiting so much character and expression, as in figures 
1 and 2. 

Figure 1 seems Intended to show a peevish male countenance 
of sixty or seventy years ; and that of A o. 2, the emaciation of 
extreme old age, which may sometimes be observed in subjects of 
warm climates. 

Figures 3 and 4 arc specimens of heads with features common 
to that of great numbers found at Teotihuacan. and may therefore 
have resembled the people by whom they were formed ; their chief 
peculiarity seems to consist in the size and e.xpansion of the forehead. 

While the preceding remarks were passing through the jtress, 
1 was informed that Dr. Von Martins, of Munich, had printed 
a paper in the Transactions of the Ko\al Academy ol Bavaria, 
which threw doubts upon the existence ot the Toltecs as a distinct 
nation. I have not read that ])aper, but subjoin this short notice 
in order to throw as much light as possdjle on the subject : — 

Summary Notice of the Tolter People . — The arrival and set- 
tlement of the Tolteca' on the borders of Anahuac (\ alley of 
Mexico) is generally reported to have occurred in the seventh 
century of the Christian tera. 
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On the Monuments of Neiv Spain. 

Clavigero, who compared several authorities, and made his own 
computations, has fixed the date of the foundation of the city of 
Tollan (Tula), and the commencement of the Toltec monarchy, in 
the year a. d. GGJ ; and the same author places the ruin and close 
of the empire at the period of the death of King Topiltzin in the 
year lOol ; remarking very justly that the latter event could not 
be much postponed, in consistency with the succeeding narratives 
of the Chcchemecas and Acolhuas. 

It appears to me that the period of 384 years, assigned by Cla- 
vigero for the duration of the empire, is much too short, for the 
necessary increase of population and resources to enable the Tol- 
tecs to erect such edifices as the pyramids of Cholula and Teoti- 
huachan, and that the date of the commencement of their power 
in Anahuac must have occurred much earlier than what he has 
fixed upon. 

The destruction of the Toltec empire has been ascribed to a 
period ol severe pestilence and famine, which almost extinguished 
the race. Tliis account does not, however, appear to me recon- 
cilable with other circumstances, nor is it an event probable in 
itself ; since history hardly affords an analogous case of a great 
and numerous people being so nearly destroyed or scattered by 
such calamities ahine. This catastrophe will be much more satis- 
factorily explained by referring it to the frequent inroads of bar- 
barous Cliecliemecas and Otomies from the north, in the train 
of which incursions might indeed have followed pestilence and 
famine. Of these frequent incursions of barbarians from the 
north (to whose depredations may be ascribed the destruction of 
the 1 oltec cities and people) I have not seen any accounts ; but 
many circumstances warrant the belief that it must have been so. 

Xolotl. the leader of a powerful army of Chechemecas and 
Otomies, entered Anahuac, and fixed the seat of liis monarchy at 
1 (*na\uca m the year 1 0(), and placed a barrier to farther irrup- 
tions of a like nature from the north. At this period the prin- 
cipal cities of the Toltecs were prolwbly in ruins and deserted. 
Xolotl. however, appears to have fully appreciated the arts and 
knowledge of the people amongst whom he had settled, and 
aflorded them protection and encouragement, and endeavoured to 
unite them with his own followers lor the purpose of civilizin"' 
and instructing th.-m better; and such was the celebrity of the 
Toltecs lor their skill in the arts, that whoever became able as an 
artificer, was honoured by the appellation of Toltec (Toltecalt) : 
so that m process of time the terms Toltec and skilful artificer 
noraino .‘iliiiost svnojiMiions. 

Fniin the death of Topiltzin in f031 to the establishment of 
the I hechemecan monarchy in ffTO, the country of Anahuac 
was probably m a state of anarchy and distress. The reign of 
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Xolotl afforded rest and a return to regular gfovcrnment. and from 
that epoch the events recorded in history begin to thicken, and a 
somewhat continuous and consistent narrative then coramciices, 
and continues to the date of the Spanish invasion ; verified m 
many instances by reference to recorded eclipses. 


II. — On Sind. By Captam A. Burnes, E. I. C. Communi' 
cated by the Geographical Society of Bombay. Read Felji u- 
ary 27. 1837. 

Much has been said upon Sind;* and I have perused most of 
that which has been published, as well as written. I purpose 
therefore to state concisely, the result of my reading and observa- 
tions. I do not record my authorities, and 1 leave others to find 
out the points on which I differ from preceding writers. It is 
however due to Mr. Nathan Crow, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
to state that his " Account of the country of Sinde” appears, as 
far as I can judge, to have been the text book of all succeeding 
writers. It is a finished essay ; and, though written so far liatk 
as the year 1800, remains to this day a model which, I think, will 
seldom be surpassed. It may then be asked what leads me to 
write on Sind? I do so because we have had maiiv, and late, 
opportunities of increasing our information. In my printed work 
too, I have rather confined myself to the river Indus than the 
country through which it flows. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, by all who peruse this paper, that it is one of results. 

The country watered by the Indus is called Sind. This is 
also the name given to that river itself by the inhabitants. Tlie 
designation is ancient, since Arriant mentions Sindomana. To 
speak generally, that country, from the ocean to the confluence of 
the Paiijab rivers with tlie Indus, bears the name of Sind. That 
is from the latitude of about 2.3’ to N. and from ()7’ to 7 C E. 
longitude. The banks of the Indus, however, as high as Sengar, 
which is in about .31° North, are sometimes called Sind. With- 
out this addition, the area of the country includes about lOO.OOO 
stjuare miles. On the South it has for its boundaries the pro- 
lince of Kach h and the Ocean. On the East it has ll.'ijuara. or 
the countrv of the Rajpiits. as also the Daiidputras. On the 
North it has the Panjfdi and Kach'h Gandavah. On the B esi lies 


* Sintl, in Hindi SnuCh . is the land nl the Sind'im Indus. In tlie arudeiit Per- 
suu and several modern dialects II is substituted tor S, and the uinisj rr-Ued lor the 
aspirated letter. Hence Sind'hu became lleaudu, Hendu, Hindu. Unid, Iiidu-s. 
— F.S. 

I De Exped, Alesamiri, vi., 10, It ivas the capital of Sambus. — F . S. 
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Bel lichistaiij from which it is separated by the lofty mountains 
of H ala. 

. The great feature of Sind is the Indus. It traverses the 

« country diagonally in one trunk to the latitude of 25 ° 30 ',* when it 
begins to throw off branches. Its Delta, however, commences 
below T’hat'hah in the latitude of 24° 40', j after which it enters the 
sea Ity eleven mouths, and presents a face of 12o British miles to 
the ocean. The sources of this great river are unknown. It is 

« certain that it rises in the mountains of Himalaya near Thibet. 

It is probable that the .Shayuk from Karakorum and the river of 
Ladak h, from near the Lake AlansardwarJ, are its principal feeders. 
From Kashmir the Indus is separated by a snowy range. It then 
receives the Abii Sin and passes on to Atak, where it is joined 
bv the Landa'i, or river of Kabul. One of the sources of this 
tributarv descends from Pamer, and is nearly as remote as the 
principal branch. From Atak to the sea, the Indus is familiarlv 
known by the name of Sind.” or ‘‘Atak.” Mihran is a name 
only known to foreigners. Atak signifies ‘'forbidden,”§ and it is 
said to be so called, because the Flindiis are forbidden to cross 
it. Below the Panjab rivers, it takes the name of “Sira” down 
to Sehwan, and from thence to the sea that of “ Lar.” These 
are two Beldchi words for north and south. The local names 
for different parts of the Indus are various. Those of the 
branches in the Delta shall be afterwards enumerated. 

The face of Sind is uninteresting. Eastward of the Indus, 
there is not a rising ground nor a stone in the country, excepting 
the hillocks ot Bhakar and llaider-iibad. It is flat and covered 
with bushes, till it at last joins the desert of sand-hills which 
separates Sind from India. Westward of the river, as low down 
as Sehwan, the same flatness prevails to the base of the Beluchi 
mountains. From that town to the sea, the land is rocky and 
barren. The Delta of the Indus does not differ from that of 
other rivers. It is rich, but it is poorly cultivated. Ten miles 
Iroin the sea. it is trerpiently .an impervious thicket. Fligher up. 
it is overgrown with tamarisk shrubs, which also thread into each 
othei . The rest presents a naked plain of hard caked clay. 
INI Ill'll of the land tli.at is ad.apted for agriculture, is onlv used for 
pasture. INInch ol it .also lies neglected; vet the crop of rice is 
extensive, and far exceeds the consumption of the country. It is 
the staple ol Sind; the inhabitants live on it, the merchants ex- 
port it. It is more .abundantly produced towards the sea; higher 


» al oi.t to.-, Ke^-raphical miles from the sea, direct distance, 
t Or about hity miles from the coast. — Eil. 
t Maiias-sarnvara, i. e, the mental or spiritual lake. — F. S. 
s Rather ‘ Bar,’ ‘ obstacle.'— F. S. 
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up, the other grains — ^wheat, barley, juwdn',* Sec. are cultivated ; 
also indigo, sugar-cane, tobacco, and hemp ; both the latter are 
used as narcotics. There are but few trees in Sind. 

Sind owes its fertility entirely to the Indus, and more particu- 
larly to the annual or periodical swell of the river. The return 
of the waters is regular — they rise in March and subside in Sep- 
tember. The melting of the snow in the Himalaya is the cause 
of this phenomenon. The waters are courted bv the inhabitants 
and distributed by canals far away from the river. The actual 
swell seldom e.\tcnds half a mile on either Ijank. The immediate 
banks of the Indus are but partially cultivated. The soil is saline 
and unfavouraljle to tillage, as is proved by all its spontaneous 
productions. Without the Indus, the whole of Sind would be- 
come as perfect a desert as the country King eastward of it. 
incrustations of salt and saltpetre are to be seen everywhere. 
The latter is exported. iMany of the shrubs yield alkalis, which 
are used in manufactures. With all these natural disadvantages, 
the revenue of the country in these days sometimes reaches forty 
lacs of rupees (£400,000). In the government of the dynasty 
that preceded the present, it yielded eightv lacs (£800.000). The 
depreciation arises partly from political causes. The treasure 
possessed by the rulers is considerable. y In the strict sense of 
the word, Sind cannot be considered rich; possessing a resem- 
blance to both Egypt and Bengal, it has not the richness of either. 
The crops, however, are reaped without labour; the seed is scat- 
tered after the inundation, and the harvest is certain. 

The liistorv of Sind is clearer than most Asiatic Chronology ; 
the marked feature of the I ndus running through it . has contributed 
to preserve it. Herodotus savs, that Darius Hystaspes sent an 
expedition to explore the Indus, which sailed out of the river. 
Alexander the Great turned this information to account. He 
found the countrv inhabited by Hindus, and ruled bv Brahmans. 
It was made subject to the ephemeral kingdom of Bactria, but 
regained its independence, which it preserved till the rise of Islam, 
when, after various struggles, it became Mohammed.an. In the first 
century of the Hijrah. or the seventh of the Christian era, the 
caliphs overturned the Brahmanical dynasty, and ruled by deputies 
from Bagdad. Dahr, son of Chach.J was the name of the deposed 
Raja, and A16r.§ near the modern B'hakar. was his capital. Sul- 
tan Mahmiid of Ghaznain|| conquered it in the eleventh century. 

* Holcus Sorghum of Linnxus, Sorghum vulgare. Persuon, Syn. Large 

or Indian Millet. — F. S. 

f This, however, has been much overrated, and particularly so by myself. 

X Dlihar or Vahar, son ot Jaj. in the Ayui Akbaii, ii. 1 IS. 8vo. Ltl. o Or Alwar. 

li Ghuzni, for Ghaznah or Ghaz?ia'/n (^ihe tv%o Ghaziiahs), was first mtrudiicetl 
by that father of distortuins. Col. Dow, who transformed the Moghul name 
A.lptegia into AhiNtdgi. partly from an error in his Persian MSS., and partly because 
his Muushis made the final u quiescent. — F, S, 
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Tletmish,* the Ghaurian Sultan of Dehli, made it a fief of his 
crown, which it continued till the fourteenth century, when the 
native Rajas recovered their ascendancy. The successful tribe 
was the Sumra,j- which was settled in the confines of Makran at 
the Mohammedan invasion. They did not long retain their power, 
and were displaced by the Si'mah, another great and ancient na- 
tive tribe, which yet exists in the country. They took the title of 
Jam. The Raja of Kach’h and the .larejah Rajputs, are de- 
scendants from these Shnahs. There are both Hindu and Moham- 
medan Simahs. They held it till it was again subdued, after some 
difficulty, by the Tatar conquerors of Dehli; who, for a time, 
used the Simahs to govern it. Nadir Shiih annexed it to his 
crown, and it formed a portion of the kingdom of Kabul, raised 
up by Ahmed Shah, one of his generals, to which it is nominally 
subject at this day. In the time of Nadir the country was granted 
to the Ivaldi'iis, a reliffious family from Bcliichistan. In the reign 
of Tiiniir Shah of Kabul, it was conferred on the Talpur family, 
also of lleluch origin, w ho now hold it. 

The inhabitants of Sind are much scattered, but the country 
is not ])opulous. In traditional poesy, it is said to be “nau lak'hi 
Sind h, ’ that is, nine-lac Sind. The meaning of this is obscure, 
but I do not discard it ; for the same rhyming statistics assign 
CJiuiid didri (or 14 times 40^5(10) to Kach’h. Though in 
excess of its number of inhabited places, this is sufficiently near 
to be understood. Sind is said to have a lac of pir’s, or saint’s 
tombs in it. To quit legends, Sind has a vast number of vhl- 
lagcs. most ol which are moveable. In the desert they arc called 
if (hid, near the river ‘‘ Ruj and “ Tiindd. ' The temporary 
villages of Sind are distinctly mentioned by the Greeks. It is 
difficult, in consequence, to fix the population of Sind ; it is 
difficult even to fix the number of inhabited places. A village is 
often changed, and, it stationary, it even changes its name with its 
owner. Tliis is but a remnant of the pastoral life of the abori- 
gines. N o two maps of Sind can resemble one another. The 

provinces or subdivisions of it even change names. I find no less 
than fifty names of these in one author, and he says that their 
liinits run into each other. Even in Alexander’s times, we have 
the names of so many kingdoms on the Indus, that we can only 
aceoimt for them by exaggeration, to enhance the conquests of the 
Greeks. The whole piqiulation may amount to a million. The 
greater portion of it is moveable, the large places are not nu- 
merous. Shikar-pur is the first in importance, and has a popula- 
tion of about 12.3,000, which surpasses that of the modern capital 


* Iletrai.h i, theiorueipk. ut the verb iletmek, to ‘-bear,’' 

Aitmish, •• Sixty, is uot admissibl‘j S. ’ 

t Soma RiV, of the Luuar Ro}’al Race ? F. S. 


•lead,"’ &e. 
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Ha'icler-abad. T’hat’hah, tbe ancient metropolis, has about 15,000 
souls. The only other placesof note are Sabjal, Khair-puv, Lad- 
khani',* B’hakar (uhth Rori and Sakkar), Sehwan. Hala, and 
Karach’hi, which latter is a seaport, and the only one accessible 
to ships in the country. 

The inhabitants of Sind are chiefly Mohammedan. A fourth 
of the population may be Hindu. There are no people of other 
tribes or creeds, if we except a few Silc'hs of the Panjab, called 
Sih h Loham'. The Alohammedans are tall and well proportioned ; 
very dark in complexion. All other IMohaminedans shave the hair 
of the head, but the Sindians preserve it, which ^ives them a look 
very different from other Asiatics. Thev also wear caps instead 
of turbans. Sind'lu is a term generally used for those who live 
in temporary villages. They are mostly the original inhabitants 
converted to Islam, who have intermarried with the conquerors. 
There are Mohammedans in Sind, and Hindus in Kach’h, wIkj 
claim one lineage. The Hindus do not differ from those in India. 
They are fairer than the Mohammedans. The Lohani and Rhatia 
tribes prevail : they are purely commercial. They are not op- 
pressed more than in other Mohammedan countries. Thc\ are 
often employed in places of confidence. They amass wealth, but 
they conceal it, and wish to appear poor. 

The subjugation of Sind has been always facilitated bv the; 
Indus. India escaped in many places the inroads from the West, 
but Sind was one of the earliest conquests of everv invader. It 
is easily accessible from the Panjab, hut it is separated from 
India by a desert. Sind has very little resemblance to India on 
that account. The people have not the effeminaev of the Indian, 
nor have they the polish of the Persian. They are less civilized 
than either ; ignorant, and very bigoted. This arises from the 
nature of their government. It continues from the limited con- 
nexion with other countries. The Mohammedan invasion involved 
a change of creed among the people, and the impression has never 
been effaced. The dynasty of the Kaldriis was religious, and the 
effect of it is apparent everywhere. It has Ijeen well said, that in 
Sind “there is no spirit, but in celebrating the idf, no liberality, but 
in leedinglazy Savvads, and no tasic but m ornamcntuig old tombs. ’ 
The desire to propagate the faith does not now interfere with a 
certain degree of toleration towards the Hindus ; that tribe is not 
respected, but it is not degraded. An unclean idolater is a com- 
mon term of reproach, but has much the same acceptation in 
Sind as heretic has among Prr)te&tants and Roman Catholics. 
Justice is meted out to both; if it cannot be claimed it is not re- 


Or Lark'huiii. 

t The Festival at the eod of Ramazou (Lent), called Balram by the Turks. — F . S. 

*. • 
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fused. There are no great Hindu buildings in Sind, but there 
are at the same time no grand Mohammedan ones, except a mosque 
and some tombs at T’hat’hah. 

The government of Sind may be called despotic. Its rulers, 
the Ami'rs, are restrained by no laws, though they pretend to 
abide by the dicta of the Koran in their administration of justice. 
There are no officers such as Kazis or Mulas, who exercise, 
independent, their fimctions, or receive their patronage and en- 
couragement. Sayyads and Fakirs are, however, respected to 
veneration, the one as being descended from the line of the pro- 
phet, the other as following, or pretending to follow, a life of great 
austerity. Many of the fakirs are, without doubt, virtuous men, 
but the great bulk are hypocritical fanatics. The universal re- 
spect shown to them seems to have corrupted the land. The 
mendicants in Sind are more numerous than in any other country 
in Asia. They can scarcely be called beggars, for they levy tri- 
bute in crowds, and, by threats, with great arrogance. Many of 
the common people take to this profitable vocation, which only 
requires some show of sanctity. This is exhibited in various 
ways ; one of the most common is to sit all night on the house-top, 
and repeat the sacred name of “ Allah” (or God) as many thousand 
times as the tongue can utter it. In Sind, religion takes the 
worst possible turn. It does not soften the disposition of the 
rulers or the asperities of the people ! it becomes a trade, and its 
worthless professors degrade it and themselves. To this there is 
no counteracting effect in the Government, which, besides encou- 
r.aging these worthies, is, in itself, politically oppressive. Trade 
and agriculture languish under it. The people have no stimulus 
to moral rectitude, and yet they are less degraded than might be 
looked for. They arc passionate as well as proud. They have 
much subtle flattery, but this does not deceive in Sind. If 
trusted, the Sindian is honest; if believed, he is not false; it 
kindly treated, he is grateful. I repeat, that in oppression the 
Alobainmedan and the Hindu appear to be pretty equal sharers. 

AVitliout political freedom, and with misdirected religious zeal, 
Smd c.annot boast of the condition of its population. There 
is no intermediate class between the rulers, their favoured 
Saw ads. and the common people. Some Hindus are rich, but 
the mass of the people are poor. Their dress, subdued man- 
iieis, and filth, all attest it. They have no education; few 
of them can read; very few uTlte. In physical form they seem 
ad.apted for activity, the reverse is their character. Their faciil 
ties appear benumbed. Both sexes, Hindu and Mohamme- 
dan. are addicted to • Bang, an intoxicating drug, made from 
hemp. 1 het also drink a spirit distilled from rice and dates. 
Debaucheiy is uimersal, and the powers of man are often im- 
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paired in early life. They do not seek for other than gross and 
sensual amusements. People only congregate to visit the tombs 
of worthies or saints, who are deemed capable of repairing the 
W'asted and diseased body, as well as the soul. They have few 
social qualifications, and even in common life keep up much 
formal ceremony. There are no healthful exercises among the 
peasantry, who, as well as the grandees of the land, lead a life of 
sloth. To be fat is a distinction. A better government would 
ameliorate the condition of this people ; without it the Sindian 
and his country will continue in the hopeless and cheerless state 
here represented. I venture to reverse the observation of Mon- 
tesquieu, and say that the mediocrity of their abilities and fortunes 
is fatal to their private happiness. The effect is also fatal to the 
public prosperity. It is unnecessary to state that the sciences are 
not cultivated in Sind. The arts, however, exhibit some taste 
and ingenuity. Leather is better prepared than in any part of 
India; and their ‘‘lungis,” or silk-cotton cloths, are rich and 
beautiful. The artisan receives no encouragement ; the peasant 
has no reward for his toil. 

The language of Sind is of Hindi origin. The upper classes 
speak corrupted Persian, the lower orders a jargon of Sind’hi and 
Panjabi. Sind’hi is a written language. 

A despotic government is necessarily upheld by force. The 
citizen is lost in the soldier. The great portion of the land in 
Sind, is held on the tenure of affording military senice. Ex- 
ternal enemies are not now to be much dreaded, so that the fetters 
of the people are forged for themselves. They furnish their 
rulers with the means to oppress. They never knew a citizen’s 
rights, and they are as ignorant of their own strength as of their 
rulers’ weakness. Most of the chiefs in Sind are Beluches. In 
their relative position to the people, they, in some degree, re- 
semble the Mamlttks of Egypt, They are not, however, re- 
cruited (as was that body) from abroad, though they keep up a 
connexion with their native country. They are the last Invaders 
of Sind. The time of their inroad, I cannot fix, but it was pro- 
bably a succession of inroads. It is now difficult to distinguish a 
Beluch from any other Sindian, for they have intermarried with 
the people. They preserve, however, with care their lineage, and 
name their tribes with honour. The Sindians complain of the 
oppression of the Beluches, but habit has subdued their energies 
to resist. The military power of Sind is considerable. For an 
Asiatic state it is respectable, though without discipline. The 
force consists of infantry ; the arms are a matchlock and sword. 
The former is of a description peculiar to Sind. There are few 
horses, so that there is a want of cavalry. There are guns in 
Sind, but their artillery is always ill-served and neglected. On 
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a foreio^n inroad the country would rise in arms, and the three 
different T;il-pur chiefs would contribute their contino-ents to 
meet the enemy. From an European force I believe they would 
shrink without resistance ; certainly without any persevering' 
opposition. As a soldier the Sindian is considered brave ; at 
least he is respected hv his neighbours, and often hired by them 
as a mercouarv. He does not lose Ins reputation by being forced 
to lield to disciplined valour, which is an exotic. 

The productions, both vegetaljle and animal, in Sind, differ hut 
little from other parts of India. Alost ot the former have been 
already mentioned. iManv ol the European vegetables that are 
now so common in India, h.ave not been introduced. Apples are. 
hoy ever, fouml even so low .as T hat hah. The climate of Sind is 
variable. In the winter the cold is great : ice is common. In 
summer the heat is most oppressive, and rain is almost un- 
known. The dust is intolerable. The clayey nature of the soil 
admits of all moisture being soon exhaled, and the least wind 
raises clouds of im])al]iahle powder. The houses recpiire venti- 
lators ill the roof, and the windows and doors are made of the 
smallest dimensions to exclude the dust. Altogether the climate 
of !'iii(l is sultrv and disagrei'abh', and very trying to the consti- 
tution. 'J’lie only remarkable tenant of the Indus is the sable- 
fi>h ('palii I. w hich enters th(“ river four months during the year. 
This hsli is not found in anv other of the rivers of Western India : 
it is highly flavoured. Game of all kinds is abundant in Sind ; 
but the country is thick, and it is difficult to kill it. The camels 
and buffaloes of Sind are superior and verv numerous. The 
horned cattle and sheep are in geneial l.argcr than those of India. 
Of all these there are vast herds. They are to be found both 
near the river and aw.av from it. .Ml that tract between Sind 
and India, and north of the Ran* of Kach h, is frerjiiented bv 
herdsmen and shejiherds. who find water in wells and tanks. 
Thei live in “ wands." and are err.atic in their habits. The 
tract is much more treipiented than its appearance in the map 
(where it is descrilied as a desert) would suggest. There is pas- 
ture between the sand-bills, and thev themselves are not destitute 
of \eidure. The pilii ( salvadoia peisica). /.v/ivVj ( eapparis aphvlla). 
hiiljul I imniosa I'amesiana b and p link, are its principal productions, 
with the thorin' milk bush .and swallow wort f.asclepias gigantca). 
The geological features ot Sind need not detain me. I found 
fossil shells at ,Ierk and Liik hpat. .Vt the hatter place siniie of 
these weighed twelve and sixteen pounds Fnglish. and were in a 

at .^a I ^lorass. 

T This i.«> tlip Ar.ik «if tin- Arah^ lu.t liruci'a Hack , aKo called Kaitr aiul 
Kair. Tlie aiitlior writes khureel; so that the Siud'luaus probably say k’haiii \Mth 
an aspirated /g — 1\ S. 
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perfect state of preservation. They were imbedded in limestone. 
Westward of tlie Indus various kinds of marl)le are found. , 

Limestone indeed apjtears to be the principal lormation. Sand- • 

stone also exists. I found a small piece of it. about forty miles 
north of Luk'hpat, imbedded in the soil, which, for the first foot, 
was mixed with fresh-water shells. There are many mineral 
sprinijs in the Hal a mountains. 

It has been already observed that the most strikinsj ijeoo^raplii- • 

cal feature of Sind is the Indus. 

Its Icnffth of course, and the body of water discharijed by this 
river, prove it to be one of the lartrest in the old world. Its tribu- 
taries even are rivers of some matrnitude. 'Llie Hvdaspes. Hv- 
dr.iotes, and Llesudrus, are sujierior to the Rhone, ^'he course 
of the Hvphasis is forty miles loiiirer than that of the Llbe. and 
only sixty less than that of the Rhine. Yet the channel of the 
Indus seldom exceeds the width of half a inilm In the winter it 
is even narrower. Dtiriusi the season of inundation the different 
branches which it throws off are filled. l>v October they liecome 
nimavijrable and statruant. The Indus is a foul river and ymy 
mtiddv, with numerous shoals and sand-banks. Thoti^h there is 
fjciierallv a depth of twelve* feet in the shallowest jiarts. flat- 
bottomed boats only can naviijate it. The reason of tliis is, that 
vessels with a keel iret fixed on the banks, and would be de- 
stroyed. The Indus is navigable for about I'JOO miles from the 
sea. Boats may drop down it from within fifty miles of Kiibiil. 

Above its junction witli the river of Kabul, the Indus is 
not navigfable. 

After the Indus has fairly entered Sind, it throws off its 
branches. At 15 hakar, which is .an insulated fortress of fimt on 
the Indus, below the latitude of the superfluous waters of the 
inund.ation arc sometimes drained off liv a i hannel. In two years 
out of three it is dry ; but when this channel is tiillowed. the water 
passes the ancient city of Aldr (four miles from 15 hakar), and 
throutth the desert near Amerkot, to the Lastern mouth or 
Kdn. Some authors suppose this to have been once the course 
of the "treat river. The reasons .are more specious than probable. 

The first perm.anent offset of the Indus is the Feleili, which 
passes eastw.ard of the cajutal I laider-ab.id. It successively 
takes on the name of Guni. P’hanin, and Ivdri. and separates 
Kach'h from Sind in the lower part of its course. Tlie next off- 
set takes its departure near .Jerk, .and is named Pmv.ari. It 
afterwards is called Gunirra. and where it enters the sea. f?ir : 
both these br.anches. the Feleili and Piin.iri. have been closed 
by bands” or dams, for the purpose of irriiration. At their 
estuaries, therefore, they .are but creeks of the sea. and h.ave salt 
instead of fresh water, if the inundation docs not make them 
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fresh by Its excess. Some remarkable changes were brought 
about in the eastern mouth from an earthquake in ISlQj by which 
a large tract of land was, and still continues, submerged. 

About five miles below T’hat'hah, the Indus forms its Delta 
by dmding into two branches. These bear the names of Bagar 
and Sata. The first runs off at right angles westward ; the other 
flows southward. The Bagar passes Pir Pattah, Dardji, and 
Ldhori Banders, and enters the sea by two subdmsions, the 
Pi'ti and Pitiyani. The Sata subdivides into seven streams, 
and reaches the sea by the mouths of Juwah, Richel, Hajamarf, 
Khediwari Gdia, and Alall. There are even other subdm- 
sions, but it would only confuse to name them. All these mouths 
have communication with each other, so that the internal nav igation 
ol the Delta is extensive. The course of the waters of the Indus 
is most capricious and inconstant. One year the Bagar is dry, 
and in another the Sata shares a Idee fate. In 1809 the principal 
portion of the waters were disembogued by the Bagar. In 
1831 their channel of egress was confined to the Sata. The 
seven mouths of the Siita even vary in their supply of water, but 
one branch of the Indus is always accessible to country boats. 
The great mouth at present is the Gora, but, from sand-banks, it 
is not accessible to ships. Those mouths which discharge least 
water are most accessible. 

Kach’h, Januarj-, 183G. 


III. Narrative of a Journey from the Tower of Bd-'l-haff, 
on the Southern Coast of Arabia^ to the Ruins of Nakah al 
Hajar, in April, 1835. — Communicated by Lieutenant Well- 
sted, Indian Navy. Read January 23, 1837. 

During the progress of the survey of the south coast of Ara- 
bia, bj the East India Company s surveyang vessel the Palinurus, 
while near the tower called Ba- 1-haff, on the sandy cape of Ras-ul 
Aseida, in lat. 1.3^ 57' north, long. dGjo past, nearlv, the Bedowins 
brought us intelligence that some extensive ruins, which they de- 
scribed as being erected by infidels, and of great antiquity, were 
to be found at some distance from the coast. 

I was in consequence most anxious to visit them, but the several 
days we remained passed away bringing nothing but empty pro- 
mises on the part ot Hained* (the officer in charge of the tower.) 
to procure us camels and guides; and at length, in the prosecution 
of her survey, the ship sailed to the westward. 

On the morning of her departure, April 29 th, 1835, some hopes 
were held out to me that if I remained, camels would be procured 
i n the course ol the da y, to convey us to some inscriptions, but a few 

• All abbrtviation for Ahmed or Mohammed.— F. S. 
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hours’ distance from the heach ; and in this expectation I remained 
behind with Mr. Cruttenden, a midshipman of the PalinmuSj 
and one of the ship’s boats. 

Towards noon the camels were brought, and I was then some- 
what surprised to hear, after much wrangling among themselves, 
the Bedowins decline proceeding to the inscriptions, but expres’s 
their readiness to accompany me to the ruins I had before been 
so desirous of visiting. For this I was then unprepared ; I had 
with me no presents for the Sheikhs of the different villages 
through which I had to pass, and only a small sum of money ; ljut 
what (as regarded our personal safety) was of more moment, 
Hamed, who had before promised to accompany me, declined (on 
the plea of sickness) now to do so. 

It was, however, an opportunity of seeing the country not to be 
lost, and I determined at once to place myself under their pro- 
tection, and proceed with them. Accordingly. I dispatched mv 
boat to the vessel with an intimation to the commander that I 
hoped at the expiration of three days, to be at the village of ’Ain, 
on the sea coast, when he could then send a boat for me. 

Having filled our water skins at three p. m., accompanied by 
an ill-looking fellow (styling himself the brother of Hamed), and 
another Bedowin, we mounted our camels and set forward. 

The road after leaving Ba-’l-haff extends along the shore to 
the westward. On the Ireacli we saw a great variety of shells; 
among them I noticed (as the most common) the Pinna fragilis, 
the Solen, the Voluta inusica, and several varieties of Olives ; 
fragments of red tubular coral, and the branch kind of the 
white, were also verv numerous. 

Under a dark barn-shaped hill, which we passed to the right, 
t)ur guides pointed out the remains of an old tower, but as we 
were told there were no inscriptions, and as its appearance from 
the ship indicated its being of Arab construction, we did not stay 
to examine it. 

At 4h. oOm. we passed a small fishing village called Jilleh, 
consisting of about twenty huts rudely constructed with the 
branches of the date palm. Along the beach above high-water 
mark, the fishermen had hauled up their boats, where they are 
always (unless required for use) permitted to remain. 

In their construction they differ in no respect from those which 
I have described in other parts of the coast. 

At 7h. 20m. we left the coast, and wound our way between a 
broad belt of low sand-hills, until 8h. oOm., when we halted for 
about two hours, about three miles from the village of Ain 
Jowan', to which one of our guides was dispatched, in order to 
secure a supply of dates, the only food they cared to jirovide them- 
selves with. Directly he returned we again mounted. At 11 h. 
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the loud and deep barking of some dogs announced to us that 
we were passing the village ol ’Ain Abu Mabuth, '' but we saw 
nothing of the inhabitants, and at Ih. a.m. we halted for the night. 

We were now m the territories ol the Diyabi Bedowins, who, 
from their fierce and predatory habits, are held in much dread by 
(he surrounding tribes. Small parties while crossing this tract, are 
not unfrequently cut off, — and we were therefore cautioned by 
our guides to keep a good look-out for their approach. But after 
spreading our boat cloaks in the sand, we were little annoyed by 
any apprehensions of this nature, and slept there very soundly 
mitil the following morning, Thursday, April 30th. 

The Bedowins called us at an early hour, and alter partaking 
of some coffee which they had prepared, we shook the sand (in 
which during the night we had been nearly buried) from our 
clothes, and at five a. m. at a slow pace we again proceeded onom' 
journey. 

At 7h. we ascended a ledge about 400 feet in elevation, from 
the summit of which, we obtained an extensive but dreary view of 
the surrounding country. Our route lay along a broad valley, 
either side being formed by the roots or skirts of a lofty range of 
mountains. As these extended to the northward they gradually 
approach each other, and the valley there assumes the aspect of 
a narrow deep defile. But on the other hand, the space between 
our jiresent station and the sea gradually widens, and is crossed 
by a barrier about thirty miles in width, forming a waste of low 
sandy hillocks ; — so loosely is the soil here piled that the Bedowins 
assure me that they change their outline, and even shift their 
position with the prevailing storms. How such enormous masses 
ol moving sand, some ol which are based on extensive tracts of 
indurated clay, could in their present situation become thus 
heaped together, affords an object ol curious iiujuirv. They rise 
in sliarj) ridges, and are all ol a horse-shoe lorm, their convex 
side to seaward. f Our camels found the utmost difficulty in 
crossing them, and the Bedowins were so distressed that we were 
obliged to halt repeatedly for them. The rpiantity of water they 
drank was enormous. 1 observed on one occasion a partv of four 
or five finish a skin holding as inanv gallons. 

At Sh. we lound the sun so oppressive that the Bedowins halted 
in a shallow valley under the shade ol some stunted tamarisk 
trees. Their scantv loliage would however have afforded us but 
shgdit shelter Inirn the burning heat of the sun’s rays, if our 
guides had not with tlieir il.aggers dug up or cut off the roots and 
lower branches, and placed them at the top of the tree. But 


* So liut J.ioiiablv Win V bi'i Jla’biul — F S 

Ko I’oui'l I'V Pottiiifjor in Bdudimtiin, aiul 
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having done so. they quietly took possession of the most shady 
spots, and left us to shift the hest way we could. Although we 
were not long in availing ourselves of the practical lesson they had 
taught us, I began to be lar Irom pleased with their churlish 
beha\'iour. Every approach I made towards a good understand- 
ing was met by the most ungracious and repulsive return. 

They now held frequent conversations with each other apart, 
of which it was evident we were made the suliject, — and they not 
only reiused fire-wood or water, in other quantities than they con- 
sidered sufficient, but they watclied our movements so closely, that 
I lound ii, tor a time, impossible to take either notes or sketches. 

I have no wish to drag forward anticipated dangers, but it was 
impossible but that I should led it these men plated us lalse, 
our situation must have been a critical one. 1 know that the 
natives of this district were reported to be especially hostile to 
those of any other creed than their own. and that they had some 
years ago (by seducing them with promises from the beach) cut 
off the whole of a boat’s crew of the onlv vessel that had pre- 
viously touched on their coast, and I could not but attribute to 
mysell some degree of rashness, in thus venturing with no better 
pledge, than their fidelity, for our safety. There was however but 
little time for such reflections, and without evincing in mv man- 
ner any change, or mistrust, I determined to watch their conduct 
narrowly, and to lose sight of nothing which might be turned to 
our advantage. 

At lOh, 30in. continued our journey on the same sandy mounts 
as lielore. At Ih. 30in. we passed a sandstone hill called 
Jebel Maslnah. The upper pan of this eminence forms a nar- 
row ridge presenting an appe.arance so nearly resembling ruins, 
that it was not until our subsequent visit to them that we were 
convinced to the contrary. We liad now lelt the sandv mounts 
and were crossing over table ridges elevated about 200 feet from 
the plains below, and intersected bv numerous vallcvs. the beds of 
loriner torrents, which had escaped from the mountains on either 
hand. The surface of the hills was strewn with various sized 
fragments of quartz and jasper, several of which e.xhibitcd a very 
pleasing variety of colours. 

In the valleys the onlv rocks we found were a few rouiuled 
masses ol primitive cream-coloured limestone. Placing the e.v- 
istencc of these in conjunction with the appearance of the moun- 
tain on either side, I have no hesitation in pronouncing them to 
be of this formation — whicli is indeed the predominant rock 
along the whole southern coast ol Arabia. 

A lew stunted acacias now first made their apjiearani'e. which 
continued to increase in size ,as we advanced. 

At four p. M. we descended into Wi'idi Meifah, and halted 
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near a well of good light water. The change which a few 
draughts produced in the before drooping appearance of our 
camels, was most extraordinary. Before we arrived here, they 
were stumbling and staggering at every step; they breathed quick 
and audibly, and were evidently nearly knocked up — but directly 
they arrived near the water, they approached it at a round pace, 
and appeared to imbibe renovated vigour with every draught. 
So that browsing for an hour on the tender shoots of the 
trees around, they left as fresh as when we first started from 
the sea-coast, notwithstanding the excessive heat of the day, and 
the heavy nature of the road. 

It may appear strange that these animals should have been so 
much distressed in crossing a tract of only forty miles. Camels 
however differ in Arabia, in point of strength and speed, more 
than is generally supposed. These with us at present bore about 
the same resemblance to those on which I journeved from ’Aden 
to Laheji, as a first-rate hunter would to a post-horse in England. 

During the time we remained here, an Arab brought several 
fine bullocks to water. They have the hump which we observe 
in those of India, and to which in size, the stunted growth of their 
horns, and their light colour, they bear otherwise a great resem- 
blance. 

Arak trees are here very numerous, but they are taller, 
larger, and seem a different species to those found on the sea- 
coast. The camels appear very fond of those we found here, 
but unless pressed by hunger, they never feed on the latter. 

The arak tree* is common to Arabia, to Abyssinia, and to N ubia ; 
IS found in many places along the shores of the Red Sea, — and 
the southern coast of Socotra abounds with it. Its colour is of a 
and at certain seasons it sends forth a most fragrant 
odour. The Arabs make tooth-brushes of the smaller branches 
which they take to Mecca and other parts of the East for sale. 

I amarisk and acacia trees are also very numerous, and the 
whole at this period were sprouting forth young branches, and 
their verdant appearance, after crossing over such a dreary waste 
of burning sand, was an inexpressible relief to the eye. 

At fi\ e p. M . we again mounted our camels, — our route continued 
in a west-north-westerly direction along the valley. It is about one 


* Salvador.-I Persica, called also siu-ak and miswak by the Arabs. It is probably 
a plant of African oripn, being found throughout tropical Africa. From Siwak, 
pronounced Suag by Ur Oudeiiey (Denham’s Travels, p. 31), and called rvotut in 
Senepmb.a Adanson s Travels, p. -290), the Arabs have formed the verb fu'/o, he 
brushed his teeth, and s,u-„k or di, a toothbrush. Its fruit, when unripe, is 
called Aerir; when ripe, It is well described by Forskiil (Flora Arab.ca, 

‘’i ° » not the Kak of Bruce (Appendix, 

pi. 44), which is the Avicenma nitida (Delile, Voy. eu Arable de Leon la Borde, 
p. Olj. 
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and a half mile in width ; the bank on either side, and the ground 
over which we were passing, afford abundant evidence of a power- 
ful stream, having but a short time pre^aous passed along it. 

The country also begins to assume a far different aspect. N uinc- 
rous hamlets, interspersed amidst extensive date groves, verdant 
fields of jowaree, and herds of sleek cattle, show themselves i*n 
every direction, — and we now for the first time since leaving the 
sea-shore fell in with parties of inhabitants. Astonishment was 
depicted on the countenance of every person we met. but as we did 
not halt, they had no opportunity of gratifying their curiosity by 
gazing for any length of time on us. But to compensate for such 
a disappointment, one of our party remained behind, to commu- 
nicate what he knew of us. In answer to the nsual queries, who 
wc were? whether we were Mussclmans ? and what was the 
nature of our business here ? his reply was, that we were Kafirs 
going to Nakab al Hajar in order to visit, and seek for treasure. 
Others he gratified with the intelligence that we arrived here to 
examine and report on their countrv. which the Kafirs were 
desirous of obtaining possession of. In vain I endeavoured to 
impose silence on him, he laughed outright at my expostulation ; 
while our guides, either disliking to he seen in our company, or 
hanng some business of their own, loft us the instant we arrived 
near the \illage. 

They returned shortly after sun-set, and we were in the act of 
halting near to a small hamlet, when the inhabitants sent a mes- 
sage to them, requesting they would remove us from the vicinity 
of their habitations. Remonstrances or resistance (except on the 
part of our guides, who remained quiet spectators of all which 
was passing without an attempt at interference) would have been 
equally vain, and we were consequentlv obliged to submit. 

It was now dark, and it soon became evident that our Bedowins 
had but an imperfect idea of the road, for we had not proceeded 
more than three or four miles, when we lound ourselves climbing 
over the high embankments which enclose the jowaree fields. 

The camels fell so frequently while crossing these boundaries, 
that the Bedowins at last lost all patience, took their departure, 
and left us with an old man and a little boy, to shift lor ourselves. 
I should have cared the less for this, if before they left, they had 
had the goodness to let us know to what quarter they had in- 
tended to proceed, — hut this thev had not condescended to do, 
and we were consequently j)reparing to take up our quarters in 
the fields when we unexpectedly came across an old W'oman. who 
without the slightest hesitation, .as soon as she was inlormed of 
our situation, promised to conduct us to her house. M e gladly 
followed her, but had wandered so far from the path, that we did 
not arrive there till eleven in the evening. 
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We found our guides comfortably seated in a neighbouring 
house, smoking their pipes and drinking coffee. I was exces- 
sively annoyed, but it would have availed me nothing to have 
displaced it. 

It appears we had arrived at a sort of caravansera, one or more 
o'f nliu h arc usually found in the towns ofleinen, as in other 
parts of the East. 

A party had arrived shortly before us. and the house ivas hlled 
with men^ who were drinking coffee and smoking. We therefore 
requested the old lady (whose kindness did not abate rvhen she 
heard we were Christians) to remoie the camels from the court 
vard, and there, after a hearty supper of dates and milk, we slept 
verv soundly until about three o’clock, when we were awakened 
by fmdiuff our guides rmnmaging our baggage for coffee. At any 
other period I sliould probalily have been amused at lAtnessing the 
unceremonious manner in which they proposed helping themselves, 
as well as the nonchalance they exhibited in piling, without ccre- 
monv. saddles, baskets, or whatever came in their wav, upon us. 
But men are not in the best Immour to enjoy a practical joke of 
this nature, when snatching a hasty repose, after a fatiguing day’s 
^vork — and I therefore, with as little ceremony as they used to us, 
peremptorily refused to allow them to remove what they were 
seeking for. As we anticipated, they took this in high dudgeon, 
but their behaviour, unless they had proceeded to actual riolence. 
could not have been much Worse than it had been hitherto, and I 
therehire cared little for such an ebullition. 

Friday. 1st May . — Although it was quite dark last night when we 
arrived here, r et we could not but be aware, from the state of the 
ground we had passed over, that there must be abundance of 
vegetation, vet rvc were h.ardly prepared for the scene that opened 
upon our view at day-light this inorning. 

Fields of dhiirrali,’’ dokhn.f tobacco, I'cc., extended as far as 
the eve could reach; their verdure of the darkest tint. ]\Iingled 
w ith these wo had the soft foli.age of the acacia, and the stately, 
but more gloomy aspect of the date palm, — while the creaking 
of the numerous wheels with which the grounds are irrigated, 
and several rude ploughs, drawn fiy oxen in the distance ; to- 
gether w ith the ruddy and lively appearance of the people (who 
now flocked towards us from all quarters) — and the delightful 
and refreshing coolness of the morning air, combined to form a 
scene, which he who gazes on the barren aspect of the coast 
could nc\er anticipate being realized. 

At SIX 1 . M. we again mounted our camels. We passed in 
succession the villages of Sahiin. Gharigah, and Jewel Sheikh, 

* Sorghum vulgare. t Sorghum saccharatuin. 
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and at 8h. oOm. arrived at another small villaGTC, where we had 
liitherto been led to anticipate Ave should find tlie Sultiin : but, to 
our Acrv ^reat jov, tve found upon inquiring- lor him. that he had 
set off yesterdav for ’Abban, ami Ave accordingly pubhed on. 

ScAeral people stopped us on the road to iiujuire A\ho Ave 
Avere, and a\ here Ave Avere going t They saluted us Avith muth 
civility after the Arab fashion, and appeared jierlectly satisfied 
at the ansAver our guides noAV thought proper to give to them, 
that Ave Avere proceeding to their Sultan on business. 

We met the onlv man Avho recoofuized us in the course of our 
journev as Tnglishmen. He Avas a natne of 1 fadramaut. and 
had heard of the English at Shaher. He Avas imjiresscd Avith a 
belief that Ave Avere proceeding to purchase Hasan flhorali from 
’Abdu-1 Wahid. 

At 9h. Ave passed iSIansurah, and Sa’id, and at 9h. .lOm. ar- 
rived at JcAvel Agil, one of the largest hamlets of the group. 
Leaving seA'eral other A'illages to the left, Ave noAv passed over a 
hill aiiout 200 feet in height, composed of a reddish-coloured 
sandstone. From the summit of this, the ruins avc sought Avcrc 
pointed out to us. 

As their Aicinity is said to be infested Avith robbers, Ave Avere 
obliged to halt at a Aillage, in order to obtain one of its Inhabitants 
to accoiiipanv us to them. Our guides, as usual, having gone to 
seek shelter from the heat of the sun. had left us to make our 
breakfast on dates and Avater. in anv sheltered spot avc could find. 
The sun Avas nearly vertical, and the Avails of the houses afforded 
us no jirotection. 

Seeing this, several of the inhabitants came forAvard. and offered 
Avith much kindness to take us to their dAvelliiigs. We freely 
accepted the offer, and folloAved one to bis haliitation. Coffee 
Avas iinmediatelv called for, and it Avas with .some difiicultv. bv 
promising to return if possible in the e\ening. alter Ave had visited 
the ruins, that Ave prevented his ordering a meal to be immediately 
cooked for us. 

This, combined with several other instances Avliich came before 
ns on our return. coiiA'inced me that it we had been jirovided 
Avith abetter escort, that avc should liaAC e.xjierieiiced neither m- 
civilitv nor unkindiiess from this people. 

About an hour from tins village avc arrived at the ruins of 
Nakab al i lajar,"' and a rajiid glance soon coiiA'iiiced me. that 
their examination AVould more than compensate lor any fatigue 
or privations Ave had undergone on our r.iad to them. 

The hill upon Avhieli tliev are situated, stands out in the centre 
of the vallev, and divides a stream Avhicli jiasses, during floods, on 
either side of it. It is nearly 800 yards in length, and about 

* Kakabu-l-hajar signifies •* the excavation from the rock,” 
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350 yards at its greatest breadth. The direction of its greatest 
length is from east to west. Crossing it diagonally, there is a 
shallow valley, dividing it into two nearly equal portions, which 
swell out into an oval form. About a third of its height from the 
base, a massive wall averaging, in those places where it remains 
entire, from thirty to forty feet in height has been carried com- 
pletely round the eminence. This is flanked by square towers, 
erected at equal distances. There are but two entrances by 
which admission can be gained into the interior. They are situ- 
ated north and south from each other, at the termination of the 
valley before mentioned. 

A hollow square tower, each side measuring fourteen feet, 
stands on either hand. Their bases are carried down to the 
plain below, and they are carried out considerably bevond the 
rest of the building. Between these towers, at an elevation of 
twenty feet from the plain, an oblong platform has been built, 
which extends about eighteen feet without, and as much within the 
walls. A flight of steps apparently was formerly attached to either 
extremity of the building, although now all traces of them have 
disappeared. This level space is roofed with flat stones of mas- 
sive dimensions, resting on transverse walls. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that we could not trace any indication or form of gates. 
The southern entrance has fallen much to decay, but the northern 
remains in almost a perfect state. The sketch on the map will 
illustrate its appearance and dimensions better than any verbal 
description. 

\V ithin the entrance of this, at an elevation of ten feet from the 
platform, we found the inscriptions, which are also given. They 
are executed w ith much apparent care, in two horizontal lines on 
the smooth face of the stones of the building. The letters are 
eight inches m length. Attempts have been made, though with- 
out success, to obliterate them. From the conspicuous situation 
which they occupy, there can be but little doubt, but that when 
deciphered, they will be found to contain the name of the founder 
of the building, as well as the date, and purport of its erection. 

The whole of the wall, the towers, and some of the edifices 
within. ha\e been built of the same material, a compact grevish- 
coloured marble streaked with thin dark veins and speckles. ' All 
are hewn to the required shape with the utmost nicety. The 
dimensions of those at the base of the walls and towers, were 
from five to six and seven feet in length, from two feet ten inches 
to three feet in height, and from three to four in breadth. 

lese decrease in size with the same regularity to the summit, 
Adiere their lireadth is not more than half that' of those below. 
1 he thickness of the wall there, though I did not measure it, 
cannot be less than ten feet, and, as far as I could judge, about 
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four at the summit. Notwithstanding the irregularity of its 
foundation, the stones are all without deviation, placed in the 
same horizontal lines. The whole has been carefully cemented 
with mortar, which has acquired a hardness almost equal to that 
of the stone. Such parts of the wall as remain standing, are a^l- 
mirably knitted together. Others which bv the crumbling away 
of their bases, incline towards their fall, still adhere in their tot- 
tering state without fracture. And those patches which have 
fallen, lay prostrate on the ground in huge undissevered masses. 

There are no openings in these walls, no turrets at the upper 
part, — the whole wears the same stable, uniform, and solid ap- 
pearance. In order to prevent the mountain torrent, which leaves 
on the face of the surrounding country evident traces of the rapi- 
dity of its course, from washing away the base of the hill, several 
buttresses of a circular form have been hewn from that part, and 
cased with a harder stone. The casing has disappeared, but the 
buttresses still remain. 

We must now visit the interior, where we arrived at an oblong 
square building, the walls of which face the cardinal points. Its 
largest size, fronting the north and south, measures twenty-seven 
yards. The shorter, facing the eastward, seventeen yards. The 
walls are faced with a kind of free-stone, each stone is cut of the 
same size, and the whole is so beautifully put together, that I en- 
deavoured in vain to insert the blade of a small penknife between 
them. The outer surface has not been polished, but bears the 
mark of a small chisel, which the Bedowins have mistaken for 
writing. 

From the extreme care which has been displaced in the con- 
struction of this building, I have little doubt but it formerly served 
as a temple, and mv disappointment at finding the interior filled 
up with the ruins of the fallen roof, was very great. Had it for- 
tunately remained entire, we might have obtained some monu- 
ment which would possibly have thrown light on the obscure and 
doubtful knowledge we possess ct)ncerning the fiirm of religion 
followed by the earlier Arabs. 

Above and bevond this building there are several other edifices, 
but there is nothing peculiar in their form or appearance. 

From a stone which I removed from one of the walls, the in- 
scription was copied. 

Nearly midway between the two gates, there is a well of a cir- 
cular form ten feet in diameter, and sixty in depth. The sides 
are lined with unhewn stones, and either to protect it from the 
sun’s ravs, or to serve some process of drawing the water, a wall 
of a cylindrical form, fifteen feet in height, has been carried 
round it. 

On the southern mound we were not able to make any dis- 
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rovpries. Tlie whole appears an undistinguishable mass of ruins. 
Within the southern entrance, on the same level with the plat- 
form, a gallery four feet in breadth, protec ted on the inner side 
liy a strong parapet three feet in height, and on the outer by the 
principal wall, extends for a distance of about fifty yards, I am 
unable to ascertain what purpose this could have sened. In no 
portion of the ruins have we been able to trace any remains of 
arches or columns, nor could we discover on their surface any of 
those fragments of pottery, coloured glass, or metals, which are 
always iound in old Egyjitian towers, and which I also saw on 
those we discovered on the north-west coast of Arabia. 

Although, as I have before noticed, attempts have been made 
to deface the inscriptions, yet there is no appearance of the build- 
ing having suflerecl from any other ravages than those of tune : 
and owing to the dryness of the climate, as well as the hardness 
of the material, every stone, even to the marking of the chisel, 
remains as perfect as the day it v.as hewn. 

Me were naturally anxious to ascertain if the Arabs had pre- 
served any tradition concerning their buildings, but thev refer 
them, ill common with the others we have fallen in with, to their 
Pagan ancestors. 

"• Do you believe,’ said one of the Bedowins to me. upon my 
tolling him that his ancestors were then capable of greater works 
than themselves, that these stones were raised by the unassisted 
hands of the Kafirs.'* No! no! they had devils, legions of devils 
(God preserve us from them !) to aid them.” This we found was 
generally credited liv others. 

Our own guides followed us during the whole of the time we 
were strolling over the rums, in expectation of sharing in the 
golden hoards, which they would not but remain convinced we 
had come to discover; and when thev found us as they supposed 
luisuccesstul in the search, they consoled themselves with the re- 
flet turn that we had not been able to draw them from the spirits, 
ivlio, accoidiug to their belief, keep continual watch over them. 

riieiuinsot A ak.ab al I la]nr. considered bv themselves, pre- 
sent nothing therefore than a mass of rums surrounded bv a wall : 
but the magnitude of the stones with which this is built, the unity 
of conception and execution, exhibited in the st\le and mode of 
placing them together,— witli its towers, and its great extent. 
Mould stamp it as a Mork of con.siderable labour in any other part 
of the Moild. But in Arabia, where, as far as is knoMii. architec- 
tiiial lemaiiis are of rare occurrence, its appearance excites the 
In ('best interest. 1 hat it oM es its origin to a very remote anti- 
(jiol\ ( how K'lnote it is to be hoped the inscription will determine) 
IS eiident. by its ajipearani e alone, which bears a strong reseiii- 
blaiico to similar edifices which have been found amidst Egyptian 
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ruins. We have (as In them) the same inclination in tlie walls, 
the same form of entrance, and the same flat roof of stones. Its 
situation and the mode in which the interior is laid out. seem to 
indicate that it sen ed both as a ma^iizine and a fort. — and I think 
we may with safety adopt the conclusion that ]\akab al Hajar. 
as well as the other castle which we have discovered, were erected 
durinff that period when the trade from India flowed tlirouirh 
Arabia towards Eifr'jrt, and from tlience to Europe, and ^\rahia 
Felix, comprehending Yemen, Saha, and Hadrainaut. under the 
splendid dominion of the Sahman or Hoinerite* dynasty, seems to 
have merited the appellation slie lioasted ol. 

The history of these provinces is involved in much oliscuritv, 
hut Agatharchides, before the Cliristian era. bears f estimonr , in 
glowing colours, to the wealth and lu.xnrv of the .Sabiairs, and 
his account is heightened rather than moderated hv succeeding 
Writers. 

This people, before .ATubef became the capital of their king- 
dom, possessed dominion along' the whole of the southern frontier 
of Arabia. We are expressly informed that they planted columns 
in eligible situations for trade, and fortified their establishments. 

The commerce w;is not confined to any particular channel ; on 
the contrary, we learn from an e.-irlv jieriod. of the c.xlsteiice of 
several flourishing cities, iit, or ne:ir the sea-coast, which must 
have shared in it. ^V'e know nothing of the interior of iliis re- 
markable country, but there is everv reason to believe, as is most 
certainly the case with iVakab al Hajar. that these casths will 
not only jioint out the tracks which the caravans formerly pursued, 
but also indicate the natural passes into tiie interior. 

The inscription which it has been our good fortune to diseover. 
will, there is every reason to believe, create eonsidcrahlc interest 
among the learned. 

This charaeter hears a strong rescmhiaiice to the Kthiojiic.J 
which in many respects approaches the Hebrew or Svi'iac. — and 
when the inscription Irom Hasan Oliorah was shown to a learned 
Orientalist in Boinhav. he at once proved the ju,stness of the sug- 
gestion, bv pointing out an exart similitude between several of the 
letters. I am not suflicieiitlv versed in O liontnl litonnuro to ]nir- 
sue the subject furtlier.— anti these tew remarks ari^t-inu' out ot 
^vhat litas come beibre* me, arc otrered witfi much thtndcnec. 


* The ancient jieople called Himyan by the modern Arabs were probabl} called 
Homeirihy their ancestors, as their tenitory corresponds with that ot the 
rdae of Ptolemy (Geo^r. m. 6). 

f The Mariaba of the Greeks (Str.ibo. xvi., ]>. 

+ It also has some siiaihtude to the umloeiphcreil charaeteis on the bat ot biioz 

Shall at Delili ("As. Res. vii. ph 7 — If);. — P. .S Similar characteri may aJ'MO beat i a 

on the pedestal of a small statue m the museum at Bombay* 
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Nakab al Hajar is situated north-west, and is distant forty- 
eight miles from the tillage of ’ A’in, which is marked on the chart in 
latitude 14° 2' N. and long. 46'’ 30' E. nearly. It stands in the cen- 
tre of a most extensive valley called by the natives Wadi Meifah, 
—which, whether we regard its fertility, its populousness, or its 
extent, is the most interesting geographical feature we have yet 
discovered on the southern coast of Arabia. Taking its length 
from where it opens out on the sea-coast, to the town of ’Abhan, 
it is four days’ journey or seventy-five miles. Beyond this point 
I could not exactly ascertain the extent of its prolongation. — 
various native authorities fixing it from five to seven days more 
throughout the whole of this extent. It is thickly studded with 
tillages, hamlets and cultivated grounds. In a journey of fifteen 
miles along it, we counted more than thirty of the former, besides 
a great number of single houses. 

The date groves become more numerous as we approach to- 
wards the sea-shore, while in the same direction the number of 
cultivated patches decrease. Few of the \illages contain more 
than from one to two hundred houses, which are of the same form, 
and constructed of the same material (sun-baked bricks) as those 
on the sea-coast. I saw no huts, nor were there any stone houses, 
although several of the villages had more than one mosque, and 
three or four sheiks’ tombs. 

More attention mthin this district appears to be paid to agri- 
cultural ])ursuits than in any other part of Arabia I have seen. 
The fields are ploughed in furrows, which for neatness and regu- 
larity would not shame an English peasant. The soil is care- 
fully freed from the few stones which have been strewn over it, 
and the whole is plentifully watered morning and evening by 
numerous wells. The water is drawn up by camels, (this is a 
most unusual circumstance, for camels are rarely used as draught 
animals in any part of the East,) and distributed over the face ot 
the country along high embankments. A considerable sup})ly is 
also retained within these wherever the stream fills its bed. 
Trees and sometimes houses are also then washed away, but any 
damage it does is amply compensated for by the muddv deposit it 
leai cs, -which, although ol a lighter colour, and of a harder 
nature, is yet almost equally productive with that left by the 
Nile in Egypt. But beyond what I have noticed, no other fruits 
or grain arc grown. 

Having now made (during the short time we were allowed to 
remain) all the necessary observations on the ruins, and the sur- 
lounding country, our Bedowins, as evening was approaching, be- 
came clamorous for us to depart. 

About four p. M. we finished packing our camels, and tra- 
velled until near sunset, when we halted near one of the villages. 
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Our reception here was very different from that which we on 
our journey from the well experienced at the first village. About 
fifty men crowded around us; their curiosity, though much height- 
ened by all they saw about us. was restrained within the hounds 
of good taste. Such questions as thev put to us respecting our 
journey were proposed with a degree of delicacv, which surprised 
and pleased me. iMilk, water and firewood were brought to us 
almost unsolicited, lor which we had nothing to return liut our 
thanks. I much regretted on this occasion lieing unprovided 
with some trifling presents, wliieh we might have left as a 
memorial of the Englishman’s sojourn among them. 

What a different impression we might have formed of this 
people, had we drawn our opinion from our guides or our lirsi 
reception amidst them ! 

Saturday, '2nd iSlav, we started shortlv after midnight, and tra- 
velled until four, when finding we had lost our wav. we halted 
until day-light. At this time a heavv dew was falling, and Faren- 
heit’s therinometer stood at 08'’ : it was eonsequcntlv so chilly, 
that we were happy to wrap ourselves up in our boat cloaks. 

At 8I1. we again halted at the well to replenish our skins, 
previous to again crossing the sandv hillocks, and then con- 
tinued on our journev. From nine t. M. tlfs morning until 111. 
30 m. we endured a degree of heat I never felt equnlleil. Not a 
breath of wind was stirring, and the glare produced hv the white 
sand was almost intolcralile. At '2li. our guides were so much 
exhausted, that we were obliged to halt for an hour. At oh. oOin, 
we arrived at the date groves, near to 'Ain Abu ’\Iabuth, where 
there is a small village and some fountains of pure water about 
fifteen feet .square and three deep. 

At 7h. we arrived at the beach, which wo followed until we 
came opposite to the vessel. It was however t.io late to care 
about making a signal to those on board for a b.iat. and I was 
moreover desirous. fiMUi what we overheard passing between 
the Bedouins, who were with us. to defer our departure until the 
morning. Any disturbanee we might have w ith them had better 
happen then, than during the night. We therefore took up our 
quarters amidst the sand-hills, where we could light a fire w ithout 
fear of its being observed bv those on board. 

It will readilv be believed that if we felt fatigued, it was not 
without reason. We had been but seventy hours from our station 
at Ba-l-haft, during w hich we had been fori v-tour hours mounted 
on our camels. Tlie w hole distance, 1‘20 miles, might have been 
accomplished, on a quick camel, in half that time. — and it was 
the slow pace durmg the excessive heat ol the we.ather at this 
season which formed the most toilsome and tedious part of the 
journev. 
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jVIay 3. — We were discovered at an early hour this morn- 
ing from the ship, and a boat was immethately dispatched tor 
us. Strengthened now with the boat’s crew, we settled with 
the Bedouins, without any other demand being made on us, am 
in the course of a few minutes we were on board the vessel, where 
we received the congratulations of all on our return. Consitei- 
able apprehension had been entertained for our safety, when it was 
disrovered that Hamed had not accompanied us. 

The success which has attended this brief journey to the inte- 
rior will, it is hoped, prove an inducement to others to follow up 
our researc lies. Had I been differently situated. I should have 
proceeded on to ’Abbiin, on the road to which there are at a ul- 
lage called Eisan, ruins of nearly equal magnitude with Nakabal 
Ilajar. But independent of these ancient monuments, in them- 
selves — far mure than enough to repav the adventure, — the condi- 
tion, character, and pursuits of the inhabitants, the productions, 
resources, and nature of the country, severally furnish subjects ot 
peculiar interest, and would, there can be no doubt, amply repay 
the curiosity of the first European who should visit them. 

I imagine, to proceed, nothing more would be necessary than 
for an individual to procure a letter from the British government 
to the Sheikh of ’Abbtin. A guard could there be sent to escort 
him from the sea-coast, and he could from thence be forwarded 
to the next Sheikh by a similar application. 

Bv the assumption of a Mohammedan or even a medical charac- 
ter, and bv sacrificing every species of European comfort, he 
might, I have very little doubt, penetrate to the very heart of this 
remarkable countrv. 


IV . — Extracts from Notes made on a Journey in Asia Minor in 
18.‘3G. By W. 1. Hamilton, Esq.. F.G.S. Communicated by 
N . R. Hamilton, Esq., F.K.S. Read December 1‘2, 183(5. 

[The following pages are extracted from the private letters of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, \vrittcn during his travels in Asia iMiiior and Armenia, in the cniirsc 
of the year 1836. They have been selected chietlv for the geographical 
intonnation they contain respecting parts of the country which are nearly 
blank on our inujis, or what is worse, which arc eironeoiislv laid dow n. 
They are accompanied by a sketch miqi of jiart of his route, but not by 
a general map, as Mr. Hamilton has not vet sent to England sutficient 
data wherew ith to construct it. Eor the present, the map of “ Turkey in 
Asia,” by iMr. .Tohn Arrowsinith, published in 1832, will be found by 
the reader the most usetul tor reference.] 

March 2, 183(i. — In comp.any with Mr. Strickland, I left 
Constantinople, and crossed the sea of Marmora in a tour-oared 
cai([ue to Mudiinieh, anti thence by land to Britsah, where we 
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remained to see its hot baths and springs, in one of which, at the 
source, the thermometer rose to 184° Fahr. ; also to enjov the 
extreme beauty of its situation, to luxuriate in the first bud- 
ding of the spring, and to gain, if possible, some information 
respecting the means of getting to Azani by following the banks of 
the river Rhvndacus, which we wished to trace ; and although sO 
near, it was extraordinary how difficult it was to obtain any intelli- 
gence. It is true that hardly anv of the places are mentioned m 
the map, and the few that are so are oxtrcmelv faulty. Wc at 
last lound out that there was a place called Kermaslti. twelve 
hours from Brusah, on a river which falls into the lake of Apollonia, 
and for that we determined to start the next day. 

March 2G. — We halted at a village called Hasan Agah, nearly 
due west from Brusah, where, after some trouble, we got lodged 
in a stable. The next morniiigour course was west by south : we 
soon came upon the lake of .Vpollonia, and continued the whole way 
along its southern shore, continuallv, but in vain, expecting to 
come upon the Rhvndacus, and we at last reached the end ot the 
lake without finding the river. Wc afterwards discovered that 
the river, flowing from the south-east, passes the lake, from the 
south side of which it is separated by a range of hills, and flows with a 
winding course into and through the plain on the west ol the lake, 
which it enters from the west instead of the south, as rejirescntcd 
in some maps. In Cramer's map the Rhvndacus enters the lake 
from the east, and another river, which docs not exist, enters it 
from the south. At Kermaslu wepaid our respects to the Ag.ih. 
formerly Pasha of Erz-nim, who was most civil to us, sent us an 
excellent Turkish dinner to our khan, and told us ol the rumsot a 
large townataplace called Hamanlu. about one hour oft. Thither 
we started earlv the next morning, and lound some small remains 
of solid walls, with the ground to a great extent covered with 
fragments of pottery and tiles, but no appearance ot marble or 
columns. Had it not been for the (piantitv ot pottery on the 
ground. I should haye supposed the ruins to be Byzantine : at all 
events, here must have been a town, and it may have been Pamie- 
nenus (see Cramer, vol. i. .5(j). The same day we got to a small 
village called Kcrteslek. lour hours iarther up the Rhyndacus. 
where we were again most hospitably received and lodged by the 
Agah, and got a route to take us to Taushanlu,'^ a place mentioned 
bv Kcppel as being on the Rhyndacus. Here we saw the remains 
ot a castle perched upon a hill, commanding the pass ol therncr, 
probably Byzantine, and one of those said to have been erected 
in the middle ages to defend the passes ot Olymjuis against the 
T urks. 
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March 28. — A long and tedious march over high hills and 
through fine woods brought us to Adranos, not Edrenos or 
Edreneh, as the maps give it. Here we heard of two ruins, one 
of which proved to be a Byzantine fortress, close to the RhjTida- 
cus, the other as clearly the remains of an ancient town, situated 
At the foot of a limestone hill on the left branch of the river, about 
two miles from the bank. We found the remains of a large 
square building, 88 paces by 65, of huge massive hewn stones, 
put together without cement, the wall in part standing, about 
thirty or forty feet high, with the remains of smaller walls inside ; 
perhaps a gymnasium. Outside were heaps of stones, with very 
beautitul sculpture, Ionic and Doric, marking the sites of two 
temples ; numerous columns built into the walls of the adjoining 
fields, and scattered about amongst the ruins, with traces of walls 
in other directions. Tlrere c.an, I think, be no doubt that these 
are the ruins ol Hadriani. which I believe have never been 
visited. In the adjoining vilhage of Baj. two miles off. we 
found several Greek inscriptions, which we copied (as well as the 
troublesome curiosity of the villagers, who had never seen a Frank 
before, would allow us) : none them, however, contained the 
name of the town. We continued our route at some distance 
Irom the Rhyndacus on the lelt bank, until we came to a village 
called Ahabij hisar, where we again crossed it in the midst of 
beautiful rocky scenery, at a narrow gorge, where is another By- 
zantine castle. The ruins ol Hadriani detained us so long, that 
we could not reach Hcrmanjik, where we were to change iiorses, 
until the middle ot the next day. Our course was generally 
south-west. 

March £ 9 . Me slept at a miserable village called Haidar, 
wheie i\e were however most hospitably received by the inhabit- 
ants. and well fed. as strangers sent by Providence, whom it was 
then duty to assist. Their curiosity, however, was rather trouble- 
some . they had ne\er seen Fr.anks before, and they completelv 
filled our little cabin. We had great difficulty in ridding 
oursehes of them; but their behaviour was respectful, and very 
superior to what one would hayc met with among the same class 
ot people in some more enlightened countries. There is a dig- 
nity about a Turkish peasant quite surprising, and thev are a 
peaceable, ignorant, .and inoft'ensive people. They take no 
notice ot a hint that you wish to he alone : you must turn 
them out almost by force, and sometimes threaten to complain 
to an Agah. on the strength of a finnan ; but they make no 
resistance. 

March .jC). We left Haiilar early, .and m a short time came 
aj,uin upon t le Rhyndacus, winch we crossed, llowlng from east 
o west . aitei ascending its course lor some way we struck uji a 
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lateral valley on the ri^ht, and reached Hermanjlk, where we got 
fresh horses and started for Taushanlu, eight hours distant, hut 
over a mountainous road. We slept this night at Eshekdi* on 
the top of a ridge of hills. The cottages or rather huts are all 
built of logs, and roofed with split deal. The cold was severe. 

jNIarch dl. — We were in a snow' storm for some hours, passing 
through a fine forest with beautiful scenerv. Our course was 
chiefly south-east and east. In about three hours and a half we 
came to some sepulchral chambers cut in the rocks on the left 
hand side of the road. They appear to be Phrygian in character ; 
one only remains tolerably perfect : it was probablv the N ccropolis 
of some Phr 3 gian town, but we could not hear of any ruins in the 
neighbourhood. iVt Taushanlii we copied sevf'ral inscriptions, 
but none of much importance. 

April 1. — At Taushanlii we had crossed the Rhyndacus. To- 
day wo crossedit again, and continued our route over some high hills 
to Azani, not the same road as Keppel took, but more to the w est- 
ward. Before reaching Uninjik we descended into the fine rich 
plain of Azani, but without a tree. A march of an hour and a 
half brought us to the ruins of Azani, and its beautiful Ionic 
temple. Keppel was mistaken in supposing that he crossed the 
Rhyndacus several times between Liranjik and Azani : the river is 
not near the road. f'ranjik is situated north-west from Azani, 
and the Rhyndacus, after leaving Azani, flows north-east. We 
however crossed several streams running down to the Rhyndacus, 
but all flowing in the same direction about east-north-east. The 
ruins of Azani arc also on the left bank of the river, and not on 
the right. 

April 2. — Halt at Azani. The ruins arc so well described by 
Keppel. that I need not repeat them. We were struck with 
their e.xtent and beauty. Great numbers of columns, blocks of 
marble, and inscriptions are scattered about : we did not copy 
the long one on the temple, this being already done by both Kep- 
pcl and jM. Te.xier, but we employed ourselves in searching for 
more, and found several. One is the transcript ot a letter from 
Nero, dated Rome. 

April 3. — To Gediz, I eight hours. We crossed the Rhvnda- 
cus several times up to the sources, following. 1 lielievc. one of 
the longer branches, if not the longest. The situation of Gediz 
is very extr.aordinarv. but the river which flows through it is 
decidedlv not the Hermus. but onlv a trilmtarv stream which 


koi, vilta;:^e,is jiroiioiuicett ktoni liy the Coust.uitmopolltan Turt^. thee i.iving 
the sounft of the German o. and French i-tf — F. S. , , 

t From this place, \shK*h is properly Geduz, anciently Kedus or Ka(.«»s. 
cient accusative Cados, for this place is on the site of Ca Ji, The Turks ca l this Her- 
nius Geihz or Kedui-su, i. e. Kediz water. — F, S. 
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falls into that river, about three miles lower down. The real Her- 
mus, even here, is a very considerable stream, flowing from the 
east, though it is indicated in Cramer’s map as a small stream ; 
and it flows from Murad Tagh, which is situated, not where the 
maps both of Leake and Cramer place it, but to the eastward, 
kt is curious at Oediz to see how the river, instead ot flowing 
right down the valley by the lowest level, works its way through 
a narrow chasm above 200 feet deep, and not 10 feet ivide at the 
bottom, which appears to have been rent by an earthquake 
through the solid basaltic rock. 

April 4. — Gediz to 'Ushak, called eight hours, but really 
above ten. We were led to 'Ushak in the hopes of finding 
some ruins there. A beautiful ride over a mountainous and un- 
travelled district ; trap and basaltic rocks burst up in several 
places, and we found some beautiful varieties of obsidian. 

April 5. — Reached 'L'shak, a large town famous for the manu- 
factory of Turkey carpets, wliich are sent to SmvTna. It is the 
place where all the best and largest are made. We were very 
anxious to see the process, but there was an insuperable difficulty, 
that they are made by women, whom we could not be allowed to 
set eyes upon. However, a house was found, where the women 
were to be sent out of the way, and we were then admitted ; an 
old gentleman showed us the process. It is very rude and simple, 
worked in the open air, and in the coarsest of frames. There 
are several inscriptions at 'Ushak in the wall of the moscpie, and 
other traces of antiquity, wliich are given by Arundel, but he did 
not know where they came from. We were told that they were 
all brought from a Allage called Ahadkoi, six miles due east 
from ’Ushak, where also there were said to be considerable ruins. 
Thither we determined to proceed, and from thence to make a 
detour round to the south by Clanudda.^ to Kiilah in the Katake- 
kaumene. We halted for the night at the rdllage of Sdsiis, five 
hours from ’Ushak. near the banks of a large river called the 
Banas-chai, which flows from Morad Tagh* south into the Mae- 
ander, which brings this branch of the iMaeander much more to 
the north and east than any of the maps have given it. On our 
w'ay we found man\ inscriptions on the w'alls ot the mosques, wind i 
we copied, and which it is lair to presume came also from the 
rums we were in search ol, in one ot which we were fortu- 
nate enough to discover the name of our towm, should it really 
prove an ancient site. 

April fj.— One hour’s ride brought us early to Ahadkdi.f where. 


* The Turks lUuaUy say Da^h, though they write Tagh. F. S. 

' S cousuuauts in Turkish are always proiiouncetl 
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on the summit of a liill, we saw the remains of some ancient 
building, to which we Lmmediately ascended. It proved to l)e a 
theatre, with half the scena and proscenium standing, built of 
very large blocks of stone. All the seats of the cavea are 
gone, but the hollow clearly remaining. Farther search on the 
Acropolis brought to light another theatre, and the foundation and 
ground-plan of a small temple; besides tracing the walls of the 
Acropolis in several places. About a quarter of a mile from the 
village, we had also discovered the site and part of the lounda- 
tions of another temple ; architectural ornamented sculj)ture 
Iving about in every direction, and many inscriptions, but clneily 
sepulchral. I believe these to bo the remains of Trajanopolis. 
One of these inscriptions is 1 believe the first in which the name 
of this town is given (see Cramer, ii. oO). Having satisfied our 
curiositv here, we started for Segider, four hours distant, almost 
due south. Arundel was here, and decided that it must have 
been an ancient site, which appears to be the case, from the num- 
ber of marbles. iScc. in the village and burying-ground ; but he 
could not make out the name of the place. It ajijiears from an 
inscription lying in front of the mosque to have been Sebastc. 
There are also two tumuli south from the town. 

April 7. — Segider to Kdbek. or Gdbek. seven hours. Our 
course nearly east, the country one continued plain, but cut up 
and intersected Iiy verv deep ravines and valleys, uhich are some- 
times excavated to such a depth as to make a person travelling 
in the valleys imagine himself in a mountainous country. To 
use the term of a Gorman philosopher, they are only negative 
mountains. We again crossed the Ilaiias-chai river flowing south 
about two hours from Segider. The rest ol our route was unin- 
teresting. At Kdbek we searched lor inscriptions, but could only 
find one in the Imrial-ground. said to have been brought from 
the ruins of friuleimanlu, named by Arundel Clanudda. lor want 
of a better. Our inscription, however, was worth a dozen, as it 
gave us the name of the place. 

April 8. — A guide took us in two hours to the interesting ruins 
of Suleimanlu : their situation is striking, the Airopohs being 
formed by the junction of two ravines excavated in the great 
plain, which 1 havejust described, and which consists entirely ol a 
soft criunbling limestone, with a tew harder beds intervening 
The ruins are partly described bv Arundel : he talks however of 
some arches outside the gate. These are evidently the remains 
ot an aqueduct, crossing some low grounds. We traced it lor 
some way along the hills on our uavto 1 akimik and Kulah. from 
hence we started for Takmak ; but our guides lost their way, and 
instead of keeping to the south of a mass ol black-looking volca- 
nic hills, we wandered through the middle ol them by bad roads. 


N 
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and were obliged to halt for the night at a Yuruk* farm, where, 
as often happened, we shared the same building with the horses. 

April y. — A dreary ride of one hour and a halt brought us to 
Takmak, where the Agah, to whom we presented ourselves, was 
very civil, but could not procure us as many horses as we wanted 
tijl the next dav. He however ordered our guides to take us to 
Kulah, eight hours further, but which it was impossible to do the 
same (lav with tired animals, the hour being aliout three miles and 
a half: we contrived hov.ever to make about halt the distance, 
and halted at a wretched village called Aktagh, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which were many Vuruk tents. 

April 10. — Across a fine rich country ; reached Kulah about 1 I 
A.M. A mile from the town we suddenly came in sight ol its 
black conical volcano, from the summit of which we had a splen- 
did vl('w : several other volcanic cones in sight, but ot a much 
older date, their sides being considerably melted down, and cul- 
tivated to the very summit. \Ve were now fairly in the Katake- 
kaumcne, and were much struck with the resemblance the 
country bears to central France ; so much so, that it is an 
additional satisfaction to us that we took that route in coming out. 
This lava stream, flowiiiff first to the south, is checked by low 
outlying hills of Mount Tmolus, and has then turned to the west, 
and flowed north into the valley of the Hermus. which appears 
far off, winding its way through a number of contiguous table- 
lands, the remnants of a former plain through which the Hermus 
has made a channel some hundred feet deep, and produced another 
set of negative mountains, which appear at this distance to be 
capped with basalt, the product of the still more ancient volcanic 
period; but that is a subject for future investigation. I also heard 
of several ruins in the neighbourhood, food for a future journey. 

April 11. — Kulah to Adula, eight hours. We passed through 
a great deal more of vidcanic country, to the examination of 
which I hope to devote some other opportunitv. Vv'e could nut 
however stop long at Adula. We crossed the Hermus, and were 
much surprised, thinking ourselves quite out of the Katakekau- 
mcnc, to find a stream of black hr. a flow ing behind the town, 
and out of a narrow gorge, through wliu'h the idermus also 
flows. Water and time h.avc, however, conquered the Lava; 
and the conlinued stream ot the river has m the nari'ow part of 
the gorge almost obliierated all traces of the lava, over which it 
must have once flowed. W e were now in the plain of the Her- 
mus, and m qiute a different climate : the vegetation a month m 
advam c of the places wc had come from. 


' Ynmk s gmtifs - „ .ind.-rer,’- „r •• migratory, anil ib ixclubii tlv ai.i.UL-d to the 
Tmkom.m henlob who In e in tents, u, the h.lls m sammer, in the nlains m iimter. 
They are a harmless, hospitab e people : but their numerous large amt fierce dogs 
are a great anninaiicc to traieUers. — 1'. S, s = 
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April 1‘2. — Atlula to Sardes, nine hours, jjolng by the Gvgaean 
lake, and the tomb of Halyattes. Our journey the whole way 
was through the rich plain of the Ilermus, scattered with the 
black tents of the wandering Turcomans, and their numerous 
herds and flocks. We spent so much time wandering over the 
rums, and scrambling up a break-neck road to the crumlding pin- 
nacles of the Acropolis, that we were unable to get beyond Sardes 
to-night, although not the regular post station. On the summit of 
the hill arc some remains of a castle, ^yhich must, 1 think, be 13 y- 
zantine, being entirely composed ol beautiful specimens of sculp- 
ture, columns, architrayes, and friezes. Capitals and pedestals 
are stuck into the wall with great irregularity, the fragments of 
Pagan temjtles. The most striking feature in the ,\cropolis, or 
rather in what was the Acropolis of Sardes, is the destruction of 
the sandy soil bv the continual abrasion ol torrents and of water, worn 
into fantastic shapes of pinnacles and minarets, turrets and bat- 
tlements. The ancient summit is gone : nothing now remains 
but a narrow ridge and detached pinnacles, with almost perpen- 
dicular sides, which are only preseiwed by fragments of broken 
walls, which also are in jiart undermined. 

April l.j. — We left Sardes early, trayelllng alontr the foot of 
Mount Tmolus, the Kiziljah Musa b' aglri of the Turks, on our 
loft, the base of which is girt with low sand hills, the detritus of the 
mountains, notv in their turn crumbling away, and carried down 
by the Hennus into the gulf of Smyrna. On our right the Her- 
mus and its plain, and beyond, the Lydian Necropolis of Sardes. 
We counted about sixty tumuli, three of them of large size, and 
liefore we reached Ka-abah.f saw seycral more on the south side 
of the river, close to our road. Wo passed also several caravans 
of ^ uruks wandering trom station to station. In the winter 
they unite in the great plains beyond Kut.ihyah; in the summer 
they spread themselves all over Asia Minor. Reached Smyrna 
in the evening. 


Having been induced to visit Constantinople a second time, 
and from thence to go In sea to Treliizond. on the '2()th of Mav, 
at two p. M. I entered the Luxine on board the Essex Steamer, 
and soon passed a line mass ol liasaltic columns near Cape Kara 
Iluriin. The scenery ol the shore, wherever we were near enough 
to judge, was very fine, the bold steep lulls coveied with large 


* Keilihsh Moses-Mount. — F. S. 

f Ka^abah is a coriiiption of the* Arabic word Ivasbah, ‘‘market-town:*’ the 
piop^-r name of the place is Dur‘;hut-liKa^abaIi, the town of the JXirg^hut horde, one 
of the original Turkoman tribes who established tbeinselTOs m Asia I^Jii.or in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuiies.— F, S. 
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forests, and much broken up into precipitous ravines and rocky 
valleys. 

May 21. — I was much struck with the fine bold appearance of 
Mount Sag-hrah, terminating- to the north-east uath a steep and lofty 
cliff appearing far above the high chain of hills on the coast, 

, May 22. — On coming on deck, I immediately recognised the 
remarkable position of Sinope, with its bold headland, and the 
lortificd town occnjiving the low' and narrow isthmus Avhicli con- 
nects the headland with the mam, about ten miles ahead : we 
were then passing along under the low black volcanic-looking 
cliffs ot Mount Lepte. About forty miles east south-east of Sinope 
w e passed close to a long narrow neck of low land, thickly and 
beautii idly wooded, stretching out far into the sea; at the ex- 
tremity ot which we could distinguish the mouth of the Halys. 
A large volume of yellow muddy water must be here dis- 
charged. for the sea is much discoloured to a distance of scvcr.al 
miles. The next near land, which we made was on the following 
morning, when w'e passed round Cape Jerdz. Unluckilv the 
weather changed to rain, and jirevcnted our fully enjoying the 
beauties ol the coast from this point to Trebizond. Nevertheless, 
as we approached, we were much struck with the situation of the 
place. It is built on a range of undulating ground, at the foot of high 
steep hills, which rise immediately beliind the town. Many of 
the houses are surrounded with trees and gardens, which, added to 
its situation, give it a most agreeable appearance. The Vice-Con- 
sul has been most hospitable to us. having taken into his house as 
many of us as it would hold. To-day I have been rambling about 
over the town, and its interesting and picturesque ruins and walls, 
which are clearly Ryzantine.* but which the Turks, perhaps 
through jealousy of the Cirecks, call Oenoese. Thev are very 
extensile, but I do not think any thing can be traced winch can 
be attributed to an older period. The situation of the walled 
part ot the town is very pieturescpic, with its ivy-clad, battle- 
inented walls, overhanging deep-wooded ravines on each side, 
Ol ei which high and narrow bridges lead to the narrow and coin- 
jihrated gates ot the town. I .also mounted to the summit ot a 
high lull behind the toivn, winch, from its jiosition and apparent 
lines ot old lortifieations, appears to have been the Acrojiolis of the 
.ancient citj. from Trebizond we travelled by the usual road to 
Erz-rum. 

Being unwilling to quit Armenia without lisiting Kars and the 
luins ol .\iini. I lett I'.i z-i iiin on the 7th of .Iiiiie ; slejit that night 
.it Il.isan Kal eh, a small town on the Aras, or south-east branch 
ot the Aiaxcs, and six hours troiii Erz-rum, 

* Vide Journal R. G. S., volvi. p. 189. 
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June 8. — We proceeded to Khorasan. a distance of eip;ht hours, 
or twenty-four miles ; our direction being chiefly east north-east ; 
for three hours our route followed the well-known high-road to 
Persia, through Kdpri Kdi ;* a short distance beyond i\hieh vil- 
lage, we struck off to the north-east, leaving the Persia road at a 
handsome bridge of seven large arches across the Aras. Our 
road continued through a flat uninteresting country, along the left 
bank of the Aras, as far as Klioras.in, where we halted for the 
night. As yet we had not seen a single shrub or tree since we 
left Erz-ruin. 

June y. — We marched from Khorasan to Biirdis, ten hours, or 
thirty miles. After a few miles wc left the valley or plain of the 
A ras, and ascended the binding vallev of a tributary stri'am, 
which flows from the north, and reached the summit of a bleak 
and lofty chain of mountains. On some of the hill-sides to-day 
wc saw a few clumps ot firs, but they are extremely scarce. On 
our right, however, was, although out of sight, the great forest 
of Sughanlii ragli, from which both Kiirs and Erz-ri'im are suji- 
plicd with fuel and timber. From the summit of this mountain 
chain we descended into the valley of Bardis. the river of iv hich 
flows through wild and rockv glens and picturcsejue scenery to the 
north, and afterwards turning to the <“ast falls into the Arpali C'haif, 
or northern branch of the A raxes, which forms the boundary 
between the Russian frontier of Georgia, and Turkish Piishahk 
of Kars. The village of Bardis is now an inconsiderable jilace. 
although formerly defended by a castle built by one of the sultans, 
which commanded the only road from the Russian frontier to Erz- 
riiin, and by which the Russian army marched during the late 
campaign. 

June 10.- — Bardis to Kars, twelve hours, or thirty-six miles. 
The first two hours the road leads through a fine wooded moun- 
tainous region, being the northern extremity ol the tract of country 
called the Sughanlii Tagh. Our course nearly due east. 
After crossing the mountain chain, consisting principally of 
basaltic and igneous rocks, we descended into a plain running 
east and west, anti watered bv a small river, which, after receiving 
numerous small mountain nils, passes through the town of Kiii'. 
and thence falls into the ,\rpah Cluii, to the north of Amu'. Our 
road led us along the northern sale ol the plain, skirting the base 
of the hills on our left, and occasionally passing over the spurs oi 
the hills, which run far out into the plain. The soil is rich, anti is 
cultivated wherever a sufficient supjilv of water will permit ol irri- 
gation. This process seems indispensable tt) the raising ot a crop 
throughout the whole of this clevatctl plateau of Armenia, which 


Bridge Village. — F. S. 


f Barley-water. — F. S. 
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is said to be at least GOOO feet above the sea. The town of Kars 
is situated in a low amphitheatre of hills, at the base of this low 
chain, and at the spot where the river, by some extraordinary effort 
of nature, has forced through a narrow rocky gorge to the north, 
instead of continuin 2 : its course through the lower undulating plain 
t» the eastward. Kars is bv no means the strong military posi- 
tion whicli some have alleged it to be. It is true, the castle, 
situated upon a scarped rocky point, with the river floAving 
round its base, and presenting an almost perpendicular front on 
three sides, would be a strong jdacc against Kurdish lances, or the 
liows and arrows of former times; but against the artillery of 
modern days, both the castle and the town, being completely com- 
manded by the range cf hills to the north and north-west, and 
having no defences at all on the side of the plain towards the 
south, would be absolutelv untenable. 

At Kilrs we were well received by the Kaim-makiim or De- 
puty-Covernor during the absence of the Pasha, who furnished us 
with necessary guides and letters for the authorities, through whose 
villages and territories we should pass on our way to Anni ; 
he advised us, however, not to sleep there, but at a village a few 
miles before reaching that place. We accordingly halted, the first 
night alter lear ing Kars, at a miserable Allage called Ilaii-Veli- 
Kdi''' five hours due east from Kiirs. The country over which 
we passed was generally slightly undulating. The rock, wher- 
ever it ajipears. either above the surface or in the ravines, is a 
hard cellular lava, at tirae.s slightly columnar. A few conical 
hills scatteied over the plain may bo the remains of craters, from 
which these streams of lava have flowed, 

•June 14. — \\ e started at an cailv hour : the country resem- 
bled that between H;iji-Veb-Koi and Kar,<. In about an hour's 
time, after travelling to the east iu order to get round some 
hills to the south-east, our course I'hanged a little to the east-south- 
east. and we suddenly found ourselves in sight of Agri-tao-h.j' or 
klount ,\rar,at. It is impossdile to describe the eftect produced 
h\ this stupendous mcaintain rising in majestic and solitary 
grandeur far aliove the surrounding hills and mountains. The 
mol iiiiig Mas beautilullc ch^ar. the sun )ust risen, and not a cloud 
oi p,u tich* ot \ ,ipou, obscure; l its striking outline. It is impossible 
to look upon tills iiiouiit.aui pass, so impressive ot majesty and an- 
tiriuity. so interestingly eoiineeted M-ith the earlv liistorv of the 
liumaii race, M ithout mingled feelings of awe and Monder.” About 
six o'clock wc came in sight of the ruins of Anni'.T 




.1 ^ ' V ’ / crooked TTiountain ? — F.S. 

t Mr. Hamiltuu s debcnvtiuii of the ruins of Anni wiU he leimd in the Ibt vol. of 
the Transactions of the Inbtuute of Britibh Architect?, lC3(j. 
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June 17. — On my return to Kars I separated from my com- 
panion Colonel jVIackintosh, who had accompanied me to Anni 
and Gumri, and who continued his jt)urney into Persia, whilst 
I determined to find mvway, if possible, to Trebizond by another 
route, across the wild mountains of Lazistiin. From Kiirs I re- 
traced the first day s journey bv the road from Frz-i iun as far ijs 
Ijiirdis. The greater part of the rocks o\er which I travelled in 
this day’s journev are volcanic. Igneous rocks abound 111 the 
whole of this ele\ ated country, and higli niouiitain ridges. We 
might have fancied that the accounts of mountains and jiahices ot 
glass belonged only to such tables as the Arabian N ights. To-dav, 
however, I passed round tlie toot ot a mountain of glass, and when' 
tile roads were paved with the same material. It was, in fact, 
obsidian, or volcanic glass, most perfect and uniform in its grain, 

June IS. — I left I’.lrdis and entered a new and unknoun 
couiitiy. The whole da\ mv road was through rich wild rocky 
t alleys, sometimes winding along the edge of the torrents, and 
Sometimes climbing round crags rising precijiitouslv a hundred 
leet above the stream, wlicue it padi more like the track 
of a mountain goat than a horse-road has with ddUculty been 
scooped or scraped. .Sometimes a rocky staircase leads to the 
jroint of a projecting rock, where a sudden turn in the jiatli slions 
a winding goat-jiath almost perjrendlcularlv below you. With the 
steep rocks on one hand rising close, and the deep jn ecipice on 
the other without a par.apet or dcfenci', tlu're is no room to dis- 
mount from your horse, to nhose legs vou are unwillingly com- 
pelled to trust yourself, instead of your or\n. Thai iiiglii I 
reached It, a small village in the middle of a well-cultivatial plain; 
a distance of eleven hours, or thirty-three miles, but 1 should think 
not much more than half 111 direct distance, owing to the winding 
nature ot the road, up and down dilTerent valleys in order to cr.iss 
the mountain ridges by the easiest natural passes. I was five dais 
reaching Tessis, situated 011 the banks of the C’hdruk-.^ii, which 
flows past Biiibut* and falls into the sea near llatiiin, close to the 
Ilussian frontier. 

June ly. — 1 went Iroin It to Lisgaf, all small villages, and 
crossing another high mountain-chain ivi‘ proceeded through one ot 
the wildest and rockiest gorges 1 eier witnessed, to the bcautilul 
vale of Tortuin. The wildness ol this mountain pass is not to bo 
described; high perpendicular cliffs of tOOO feet rise fioiii the 
bed of the rapid torrent. In many places there is no road on 
cdther side, and the bed of the river is tin* only path. The lalley 
of Tortum is a pcrlcct Oasis. Fancy a bea.utiful narrow valley, 
with high rocks on each side, the* bottom richly planted with eiery 


^ Ur Baibuit. 
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variety of fruit trees, and a clear rapid stream dancing over the 
white marble rocks at your feet, suddenly opening to the sight 
after wandering for days over barren mountains, with scarce a 
gkxjmy fir-tree to be seen. The effect was quite magical, parti- 
cularly whilst wandering along the road, under its grateful shade, 
alter the scorching sunbeams of the morning. W hat a contrast 
was our halting-place for the night ! I had intended remaining at 
Tortiiin ; but the Agiih, on whom I called after the most approved 
system of Turkish hospitality, strongly recommended my going on 
two hours farther to a village, where I should find plenty of horses 
and good accommodation, I trusted bun, and he actually had the 
barbaritv to send me to a miserable \aila,* or collection of huts 
Used in the summer, on the mountain, in a dreary waste, where 
I passed the night amidst snow, clouds, and rain. 

.June t20. — 1 reached Tessis. crossing another high mountain- 
chain — here is a curious old castle commanding the pass through 
which the Chdruk-.Sii Hows. Hence I returned by Biiibut to 
Trebizond. 

•July 7. — I again left Trebizond on my journey along the coast 
to Sinope,t in which I have been disappointed in antiquities, but 
in geography I havt' been able to clear up many points, in which 
Cramer is mistaken, or the discrepancies of ancient authorities 
have made it imjiosslblc to draw any conclusion without personal 
insjiection. 

For the following remarks I must refer you to Cramer's map 
and work on Asia Minor: — 

1. Ccrasus. Tliere is no doubt that the place, to which Xeno- 
phon marched in three days from Trebizond was between the 
Hieron Oros and Cape Coralla ; but it is not. as Cramer supposes, 
at Iskefiveh. There are no remains of anv town, but there is a 
river which still preserves the ancient name in that of Kerahstin, 
uhich is about four miles to the west of the river Iskefiyeh. 

'J. Tripolis, now Tirehbdli. This town is not at the mouth of 
the great river, which descends from Garnish KhanehJ and Zo- 
gana, but about three miles to the westward. At the mouth of 
the river, however, are some silver and copper tnines, which were 
rich, and e.xtensively worked, until the water got in about thirty 
years ago. These mines are probably the Argyria of the ancients, 
and the distance agrees well with the twenty stadia, the mines 
being also on the west or left bank of the river. 


* YaiU or Y.niuk. in Turki,h. signiiits the sunimei', and Kishea or Kishlak the 
winter-nnarters of the wandering Turkum,iQ hordes. — F. S. 

f Sino5ie m.iy he said to ret.iin its ancient name, as it is written Sinub, but pro- 
nounced Sim'ip by the Turks. — F.S. 

I Silver-House. 
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From Tirehbdli to Kerahsun or Pharnacia I went bv water, the 
road bv land being- almost inijiassable and ver\ mountainous. I 
landed lor a lew minutes on the island ot Arctias, but lo-uiid no 
traces of the temple of the Amazonian Queens. 

3 . Kerahsun. Here are very considerable remains of the old 
Hellenic walls, on which Genoese or Turkish walls have beefi 
built, following- the same line across the promontorv. From 
Pharnacia to Ordii, where Cramer places Cotvora, I crossed 
amongst others the rivers Pharmatenus and jMelanthius, both of 
which me recognizable bv their size. Wishing to see Cape ,Ja- 
somum, I went Irom Ordu to F.itsah by water, the road not 
keeping along the coast, as had hitherto been the case. I was 
fortunate enough to make out the island of the Cilicians, as it is 
called bj Arrian, and the existence of which Cramer (p. ‘ 273 ) 
rather seems to question. I landed on Cape Jasonium in time 
to get a meridian observation. I was told to e.xpect extensive 
rums there, but lound only the remains of ,a Greek church. 
The same disappointment at Polemonium, where, near the mouth 
of the Sidenus, now called Puliinan-chai, I found only the 
remains of an old Greek church. 

At Uniych I halted a day to visit a curious castle on the summit 
of a perpendicular rock, wliich I was in hopes might turn out to 
be one of Mithradates’ strongholds, and also to find out. if pos- 
sible. the iron ore and mines, for which the Chalybes. who formerly 
inhabited this coast, were famous (Cramer, vol. i.. p. '274). With 
regard to the castle. I can say nothing; for, with all mv endea- 
vours. and two sets of guides at different times, I could not get to 
the summit of the rock. On the south side, in the face of a 
smooth perpendicular rock, about fifty feet irom the bottom, is a 
very remarkable caye or entrance cut in the solid rock, so as to 
represent the facade of a Greek temple, with its pediment and 
architrave, ikc. 

With the Chalvbes I was more successful, as I found their 
local successors, the Turks, occupied in the same wav as their 
labours of old are described bv Apollonius Rhodius, extracting 
the ore from the metal in the most primitive manner. There are 
no mines, and the ore is found in small irregular nodules, embed- 
ded in a yellow clav, which forms the surface of all the neigh- 
bouring hills. It occurs always near the surface, not extending 
above a foot or two below. There are no large est.ablishiiieiits. 
The metal is extracted in a common blacksmith’s forge, ot the 
rudest construction, and worked bv a single family, whose hut is 
close bv ; and when they have exhausted the ore in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, they move their hut and forge to some more 
productive spot. The ore docs not yield above ten per cent, 
of metal. 
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From Uniyeb I went to Char-shambah^* crossing the Thermo- 
don and the splendid plains of that name, with its woods and herds 
of cattle, and forest of fruit trees of every description, equalling in 
richness and fertility, and (for a flat country) beauty, any thing I 
ever saw. Char-shambah is situated on the Iris, about three hours 
from the mouth. Here I halted a dav to see ’Osman Pasha, of 
Trebizond, the great landed proprietor of all the district of Janik, 
and supposed to be the richest individual in the T urkish dominions. 

Of S amsi'in, my next stage, I have but little to say. Vestiges 
of the port of the ancient Ainisus, and of the walls, can just be 
traced, and a few coins may be picked up by those who will pay 
fen times their value. From Samsiin here the road has never 
been travelled by any one, I believe ; and indeed there is little 
to rep.ay the trouble, except a rich countrv and fine scenerv. But 
the road between Trebizond and Tirebbdh' is almost one continued 
garden of Azaleas, rhododendrons, myrtles, deep-wooded, vallevs 
and high-wooded hills, intersected bv numerous streams, and tlie 
heat tempered by the frequent rains from the north-west, which 
are also in part the cause of this splendid vegetation. 

At Sinope nothing now is to be seen of its famous temples, 
gtmnasia, porticos, >Scc. : they are all levelled, and the town is full 
ot fragments in every corner. But the great mine of ancient 
fragments are the walls, which surround the modern town and 
citadel. This last is built on the narrow isthmus, and is probably 
a Byzantine work. The buildings consist altogether of frag- 
ments of ancient architecture, columns, friezes, architraves, 
mouldings, capitals of columns, cornices, (See., all ivorkcd in toge- 
ther, to form the fortifications, by the hands of some rude barba- 
iiaiis. ior such in reality were some of the Bvzantine emperors. 
Heii; 1 iound an inscription in good preservation, which has never. 
I believe, been copied. 

Amasia, August 112. My orimnal intention was to have come 
almost direct hither ; liut when I had visited the Thermm Phan- 
■iiii’taium at Canora, and bad unexpectedly fallen in 'with the 
Siipbane P.alus, though quite in a different district from that in 
IV Inch C rainer places it (tor I must still refer vou to his map), vet 
agreeing in every respect with the account which Strabo gives, 
and exactly at the we.stern lioundary of the rich and extensive 
plain ol Plianarira, which extends from east to west, and not 
iroiii north to south, 1 determined, instead of following the usual 
loute to aVmasia, to visit this plain of Phanartra, the junction ot 
the Ins and Lveus. to look for Fupatoria, and to ascend the Lveus 
as lar as A eo-C aesai ea. or Niksar, and thence to cross the moun- 
tains to Ca-sartxm Comana Pontica, and Tok.it, reaching Amasia 


4ay of the week, from the 

marUct held there on that day. — F. S. 
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by way of Zileh, all of which I have satisfactorily accomplished. 

I was the more tempted to adopt this plan, although it kept 
me away from Asia Minor Proper rather longer than 1 had 
intended, from Amasia being the birth-place of my companion 
Strabo, who has described the whole of this country with more 
than usual detail ; and the greater part of it lying out of tlip 
direct road, has never yet been visited by any traveller for the 
purpose of exploration ; and I think I may now promise you 
a better map of the course of the Iris and Lycus than has 
yet been attempted. I was unfortunate in my attempts to dis- 
cover the ruins of Eupatoria, of which I suspect not a vestige 
remains ; but the situation is so exactly described by Strabo, 
when you read him on the spot, that it is impossible to overlook it, or 
mistake where to search for it. The Phanarcea is indeed a beautiful 
plain, perfectly flat, and bounded on all sides by steep, rocky, and 
wooded hills : it extends, as I saw, from east to west, being about 
twelve or fourteen miles long and about five wide, in the broadest 
part. About the middle of the plain (not the centre) on the 
northern side, at the foot of a range of steep rugged volcanic 
hills, the Iris flowing from the west by south, and the Lycus from 
the east or east by south, unite their waters, and together flow 
through a deep and narrow gorge, which e.xtends for several miles, 
until the river emerges in the great plain, which is also watered by 
the Thermodon. There can be no doubt that this plain (that of 
Phanarcea) was once an extensive lake, before the waters found a 
passage tlirough this narrow gorge. The plain in which Niksar 
is situated, also watered by the Lycus, is <jf the same character, 
but separated from the Phanarcea by a ridge of lofty hills, through 
which the river has in like manner forced a passage. Niksar, 
however, is strangelv misplaced in Cramer’s map. Instead of 
being about seventy miles in a direct line from the junction of 
these rivers, it is not above twenty-five miles south-east of that 
spot. It will consequently fall a little to the east of where he 
places Cabira; and I am convinced, from the situation, distance, 
and character of the country, and position of N iksar at the foot of 
the chain of Paryadres, that Cabira and Neo-Ca'sarea are one and 
the same place. Comana Pontica ag.ain. if indeed the petty ruins 
at Kumenek are to be identified with that town, is also much out 
of its true position. The latitude ot Kiimenek is about 40° 18' 
instead of 40° O'. For its longitude I must rather trust to my 
log, which I have not yet worked out. All these corrections will, 
I hope, make it more easy to trace out the old Roman roads. 
The Daximonitis is another very fine plain, through which the 
Iris flows to the westward of Tdkat, and which it is also impos- 
sible to mistake. With Zileh, the ancient Zela, I was also much 
interested ; the small flat conical hill which is in the centre of 
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the town, completely insulated in the midst of an extensive flat 
rich country, is precisely the lull or mound ofSemiramis. Unfor- 
tunately an ugly fortress of the middle ages, with Turkish resto- 
rations, has usru-ped the place of its beautiful temple ; scarcely 
any remains of antiquity are to be seen there ; but I found three 
fine and well-executed Ionic capitals, worked into the wall of the 
fortress, besides a few architectural fragments and a bad Greek 
inscription (funereal, of course). 

I reached Amasia yesterday evening, and have seldom seen a 
more interesting or striking place. I have not yet had time to 
visit many of its antiquities, not having ascended the castle. The 
situation of the town, the birth-place of Strabo, is exactly as he 
describes it, although the greater part of the modern town is what 
he calls the Upoaare'iov. The most remarkable and striking objects 
which I have yet observed are the tombs of the kings, excavated in 
the steep perpendicular face of the rock, on which the castle is 
built, and immediately under it, on the side towards the river. 
How, seeing the character of the tombs themselves, their situation 
with regard to the castle, the portion of the remains of the old 
Hellenic walls, and with Strabo in one’s hand, any one could 
doubt their being the ftaaiXiiav fivi'ifiaTu, I am at a loss to imagine. 
The Iris here flows from east to west. The steep craggy hill on 
which the castle stands, and the old citadel, is on the left or north 
hank of the river, from which it rises almost perpendicularly, 
leaving only a narrow space, on which a few houses are built. It 
is on the face of this rock that the tombs are excavated, and the 
old Greek wall extends along the face of the hill below the tombs, 
which are thus between the castle and the wall, and consequently 
wdthin the Iltpi'/loXoc. Nothing can be clearer; and yet Cramer, 
who I suppose has consulted every traveller, who mentions the 
tombs, seems to doubt the fact. This must be attributed to 
the imperfect descriptions he consulted. The tombs them- 
selves are precisely of the same character, form and style, as one 
which is descriljed in Morier’s Travels, but they have no in- 
scriptions. They are rendered infinitely more striking, how'- 
ever, from their imposing situation, all five being visible together, 
on the face of a bold steep rock, about a hundred feet up, 
instead of being buried imder trees, and at the bottom of the rock 
close to the dusty road, like the other. The face of the rock has been 
artificially sm(X)thed, to give more effect to the tombs, to which a 
narrow path, and steps scooped out of the perpendicular face of 
the cliff, lead ; in front of each is a narrow platform, and there 
are generally a few steps leading up from it to the tomb itself, 
which, although of the solid rock, is completely detached from it, 
by a narrow passage which goes round each tomb. The roof 
is also quite detached. 
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From Amasia my next principal point was Yuzkat ; but as I was 
anxious to discover the ancient site of Ta%ium. if possible. I deter- 
mined to go round by Chorum^ and visit that almost unknown 
placcj which Colonel Leake supposes to represent the ancient 
Tavimn. From Amasia I went to Haji-Kdi, a large village of 
300 houses, .about thirty miles nearly west from Amasia, and 
where the roads to Ydzkat and Churiim branch off. At Chorum, 
about ten miles farther due west, I found rather a large town of 
most bigoted Mussulmans, scarcely a Greek or Armenian in the 
place, and where, owing perhaps to its insulated position, no one 
had ever seen a Frank before ; nor had the reforms of Sultan 
Mahmud yet penetrated thither. 1 have nf)where seen such 
fanciful and preposterously large turbans, a sure sign of a 
Turk’s bigotry; nor ever met with such unconcealed scowls and 
frowns as 1 did here in w.alking through the bazaars, and 
more particularlv in the court of the mosque. Chorum is situ- 
ated in the middle of an extensive plain, stretching north and 
south, through which a small stream flows to the south, which 
afterwards falls into the Iris : consequently, contrary to my expec- 
tation, it is still on the eastern side of the chain of hills which 
separated Pontus from Gal.atia, and must be reckoned to be still 
in Pontus. On a low rising hill, to the south-east of the town, 
are the remains of an ugly square castle built by Sultan Murad, 
by whom, as far as I can learn from the Turks, whose know- 
ledge of history is not very great, the town was founded. In 
the walls of the c.astle are many Greek inscriptions and frag- 
ments of columns. Some of the former h.avc been purposely 
destroyed or obliterated. I copied several, but all are sepulchral 
and of Christi.an times. The Turks said they c.amefrom a ruined 
town called Kara-hisar,* about h.alf way on the road to Yuzkat, and 
from some villages near Haji-Kdi, where I had also found a 
few others of the same age .and style. On my way to Yuzkat I 
visited Kara-hisar, in the hopes it might prove to be Tavium. 
The position is striking ; in the midst of a high undulating plain, 
surrounded at some distance by low broken hills, near a steep 
and lofty mass of black rock. Its .almost perpendicular sides lead 
from a narrow base to a summit jjointed and inaccessible. Its 
height is about .300 or 400 feet from the pl.ain. There arc. how- 
ever, two simimits or jioints of nearly the same height, and not 
fifty yards asunder, to one of which 1 was able, with some trouble 
.and difficulty, to ascend. The ruins at the base clearly indii-ate 
the existence of an ancient town, and consist of five or she Large 
buildings and remains of the w.alls ; but they all appe.ar to me 
Turkish. No large blocks of marble were to be seen, no inscrip- 
tions ; nothing, in short, characteristic of a Greek or Roman site. 


* Black Castiv. 
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So far I was disappointed ; but whilst looking at these ruins, my 
Tatar, who is become an excellent antiquary, heard of some 
curious large “ old stones,” the name by which all ruins go in 
T urkey, at a neighbouring \illage. I immediately started olf for 
the place, and found in the outskirts of a Turkoman tillage a most 
curious and interesting monument of very great antiquity. It 
consisted of the remains of a gateway, either of a town, or of a 
temple, with about forty feet of wall on each side. The two 
large blocks of stone which form the gateway are of gigantic 
proportions, ten or twelve feet high. On the outside of each is 
sculptured a huge, monstrous figure, too grotesque to be human, 
and too human to be called anything else. It has a human head 
of very Egyptian character, the body very shapeless, something 
between the form of a bird, and that of the pedestal of a Hermes, 
to which are appended legs with lion’s claws. On each side the 
wall advances about fittccii feet, and then breaks off to the right 
and left ; so that the gateway is thrown back from the line of the 
wall, which is much ruined ; many of the stones of enormous size 
and of Cyclopean character are on the ground in front. On the 
lower course ol stones, on the outside or south, a rude bas-relief has 
been sculptured, representing a procession, a sacrifice, and beasts 
driven to the altar. The relief is very low, and much resembles 
those on Egyptian monuments, and the figures are rather more 
than three feet in height. On the second course of stones only 
one is now remaining in its jilace ; but it proves that a wall has 
existed, even if the many large blocks on the ground in front were 
not sufficient proof. Of the bas-relief which I was able to dis- 
tinguish, the most western stone, to the left looking at the gate, 
represents children playing ujaon instruments ; the next represents 
their parents, and the next rains driven to the sacrifice. Further 
on is a bull, very rudely carved. The sun not shining on them, I 
was unable to make out the other ; and having to ride back ten 
miles in the evening to where I had left my servant and baggage, 
I had only time to make .a hasty sketch. I had been told the road 
was so bad, and there was no accommodation, that I had been 
persuaded to lea\e the baggage, »5cc. at a village on the road from 
Chorum to \ uzkat, and had ridden off with only the Tatar and a 
guide ; otherwise I might have spent a day well in copying more 
cai dully this interesting monument. From hence I went to 
\ uzkeit, nearly ten hours south of Chorum, where I could 
not discover the slightest vestige of antiquity. The town is 
a new creation, and was founded by the father of the famous 
Chapan O ghlu- about eighty years ago, having been previously 
only a small 1 urkoman village. Here I was obliged to leave my 
servant, to recover from an attack of fever, whilst I made a four 
days excursion to visit Bdghazkoi (iM, Texier’s discovery) and 
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Nefiz-koi^ where I had been told I should find considerable 
ruins. Both the places are six hours distant from Yiizkat, Nefiz- 
kpi being six hours to the west^* and Boghazkdi the same dis- 
tance to the north-west. I was in hopes of finding Tadum at 
one or the other, and returned with the full conviction that Bo- 
ghazkdi represents the ancient TaWum. 1 will not now ent^r 
into the detail of distances founded upon the ancient itineraries, 
and my own observations and maps, which I think satisfactorily 
prove the identity of the sites, and on which I have written a short 
memoir.-|- 

The modern tallage of Bdghazkoi is situated near the mouth 
of a narrow defile, and at the foot of steep limestone mountains, 
which form the southern and eastern boundaries of a rich and 
extensive plain. Between this village and the gorge on the slope 
of the hill are the remains of an ancient town. Huge blocks of 
marble in several places mark the line of ancient walls towards 
the plain, and on the summit of a hill behind are the remains of 
a fortified citadel, surrounded with a high sloping bank, capped 
with a wall of very rude construction, and of loose stones. The 
ruin, however, which throws everything else into the shade, and 
which I think can be nothing else than the temple of Jupiter 
mentioned by Strabo, is the perfect ground-plan of a magnificent 
and gigantic temple. When I say the ground-plan, 1 mean that 
the lower course of stones, all of immense size, and from three to 
six feet high, of the whole building, remain entirely perfect ; so 
that the whole structure of the building, the cella, pronaos, 
adytum, passages on each side, small apartments, and two sepa- 
rate inclosures, surrounding it at a great distance, can be most 
perfectly made out. The length of the whole outside, without 
the inclosures, is 1219 feet, the width 140. The dimensions of 
the cella are 87 by (io. It is altogether the most striking monu- 
ment of antiquity I have yet seen in Asia IMinor. The other 
interesting object here is the liasso-relievo sculptured on the rock, 
which appears to have been an ancient quarry. 

August 125. — I left Yiizkat, proceeding by rather an indirect 
road to Sumgurlii, twelve hours from A I'lzkat, on one of the roads 
to Angora. I had made frequent inquiries after the mines of rock- 
salt which are said to abound in this countrv, but hitherto without 
success. At Sumgurhi. however, I ascertained that at a sm.all 
village six hours off, to the north, in the middle of a range ol 
mountains, there were mines of rock salt now worked. I was 
still more anxious to see them, as I had hitherto found nothing in 
the geological formation of this countrv at all resembling the for- 

' * In Tol. vi. Journal R. G. S, Mr. Braut states the distance to be three hours 
north-west. 

t See page SO of this volume. 
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mation of the saliferous districts in other countries. Leavinjr, 
therefore, my baggage and servants at Sumgurlu, I started off 
with a guide armed as a Kurd, with a long lance, for a ride of 
sis-and-thirty miles there and back. In about two hours we 
reached the summit of the ridge of hills, which forms the 
northern limit of the rich valley of Sumgurlu, and on looking 
over the hills towards the north-west and north, I at once 
found myself in a district of red sandstone : marl and sand- 
stone conglomerate, alternating with marl and gravel of a grey 
and blueish colour ; the very counterpart of the saliferous chs- 
trict of England, as far as I recollect. It was still early in the 
morning, and the eastern sun shone brightly on the red sand- 
stone hills, which contrasted strongly with the country, through 
which I had been so long travelling, consisting of limestone, and 
trap and igneous rocks. The red sandstone beds (whether old or 
new red I cannot pretend to say, having found no fossils in them, 
although I incline to think them new), when I first came upon them, 
had a very shght inclination or dip towards the south-east. As I 
proceeded, however, to the north-west, the inclination gradually 
increased, until, on reaching the hill where the rock salt was said 
to exist, I found the beds were completely vertical. After 
ascending a narrow winding gorge for some distance, between 
perpendicular walls of red sandstone conglomerate, the highest 
points of which were in places worn by the action of the weather 
and by time into lofty and fantastic pinnacles, I reached a small 
circular plain or basin, in the very centre of the hills, surrounded 
on all sides by steep barren rocks. In this little basin I found the 
mines of rock salt, which occur only eight or ten feet below the 
surface. The stratification of the salt is perfectly horizontal, whilst 
the rocks which surround it are vertical. This I believe is rather 
a curious fact, and seems to prove that the deposition of the salt 
must have been long subsequent to that of the surroundino- rocks ; 
subsequent even to the great convulsions, which have carried 
these beds into their present vertical position ; and which after- 
wards, when travelling to the westward towards Angora, I found 
was owing to the eruption or elevation of a range of trap or por- 
phyritic hills, consisting of porphyry, greenstone, Ac., all of them 
Igneous or volcanic rocks. Here must, at some period or other, 
have existed a salt lake, in the bottom of which the s<alt was de- 
posited. Before I conclude my geological digression. I will onlv 
observe, that though former travellers talk of granite hills anil 
v.ast granitic plateaus in this part of Asia Minor, and particu- 
larly between Angora andYuzkat, I have not yet seen a particle 
of granite m the country, but a great extent of igneous and vol- 
canic rocks; trap, trachytic. porphyry and a great deal of por- 
phjTitic and trachytic conglomerate. 
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From Sumgurlu I had intended visiting Changeri, the ancient 
Gangra, and from thence by Kal’ah-jik’' to Angora — but hearing 
that the plague was raging at Gangra, I gave it up, and proceeded 
direct to Kal’ah-jik, which is situated about two miles to the north 
of the Halys, here flowing through steep and picturesque rocky 
hills ; it appears a more considerable river than where I crossed 
it last, near Vezi'r Kdpn'.-j- The bridge at Kal’ah-jik was a 
most primitive and slender construction, consisting of a single 
row of planks, laid across three long beams, the planks loose 
and separate, in many places worn through ; the holes, when 
they become large enough for a horse’s leg to go through, 
being generally stopped up with a stone, but not always. It is 
about eight feet uide — no parapet, and about thirty feet above 
the river. The town of Kal’ah-jLk is built round a steep anti high 
Acropolis, and is quite a situation to have been chosen by the an- 
cients. I found a few inscriptions in the Armenian burial-gound ; 
but none of great importance. Instead of proceeding direct to 
Angora from Kal’ah-jik 1 went round by a small village, three hours 
off the road to the north, where I was told I should find some 
inscriptions ; and where I did find two, both sepulchral, but one 
was interesting, as mentioning a people of Galatia, or a town 
mentioned by Pliny, but otherwise unknown. At first I thought 
it might have been Sama, but Sama is too far off, and 1 am rather 
inclined to give it to Come, the town probably of the Comenses, 
mentioned by Pliny as a people of Galatia ; the site of which 
may have been at the railage called Akjah-tiisb,;{; where are many 
other remains of antiquity : columns— a bas-relief representing 
a soldier bearing a standard — several tombs, and large blocks 
of hewn stone. Behind the village rises a rocky hill, which may 
have formed the Acropolis, and 1 thought I could trace lines of 
walls and ruined buildings. From thence to Angora is a ride of 
tw elve hours, the same distance as from Kal’ah-jik to Angora. On 
our way the Suriji ^ (jwstilion) lost his road, and haring got 
entangled among the mountains, which separate the district of the 
Hal vs from the source of the Sangarius, we suddenly found our- 
selves in the midst of a large encampment of Kurds. Such a 
rencontre, two rears ago, rvould have terminated in our being 
completclv plundered ; norv, however, thanks to Rejid Pasha, 
rvho had subdued the bulk of the Kurdish tribes in their orvn 
country, the Kurds in Asia iMinor are tolerably quiet, and respect 
all agents of the Porte. But their proud and independent man- 
ners contrast strongly rvith those of the other subjects of the 
Porte; and if the day should ever come, when Asia Minor is to 
be under a civilized government, these rvanderiiig hordes will 


* Vezir's Bridge. 
4: Whitish stone. 


f Little Castle. 

§ Or Suruji, i. e. driver. 
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be the greatest difficulty to contend 'with. About eighteen miles 
from hence I passed through the extensive plain of Chibuk* and 
over the scene of the great battle between Bajazetj and Tamer- 
lane,;!; here knows anything of the more minute distri- 

butions of the localities of that great event. 

* At length, nearly two months after leaving Trebizond, I reached 
Angora on the 2nd of September. Tliis city is situated on one of 
two steep rocky hills, which rise up in the middle of a plain, and 
between which a small stream flows to the westward, being one of 
the sources or feeders of the SangSrius. These hills are of a 
dark brown porphyritic rock, and are connected by a low ridge of 
hills tow.ards the east with another ran^e of hills ot similar forma- 
tion. The citadel, which is on the summit of the southern rock, is 
defended by a double wall on the west and south sides, composed 
almost entirely of fragments of marble, inscriptions, bas-reliefs, 
statues, pedestals, columns, architraves, and such like fragments 
of former splendonr and magnificence, which form a striking con- 
trast with the mud houses of the present inhabitants. 

September 1.']. — Left Angora for Sevn'-hisar, and reached that 
night the village of Baluhuyumi, a small place at the foot of the 
high trachytic plateau, which rises up from underneath the chalky 
limestone, the chief formation in this part of Asia Minor. The 
next morning I visited a curious old fort on the summit of a high 
hill, a few miles south from the village. It consists of a nearly 
circular wall of very large and small blocks of stones, rudely put 
together, and about ten feet high. Inside, the whole space is 
divided into a number of small chambers, a perfect labyrinth. I 
am inclined to think it an old fortress of the Gallo-Grceci. Re- 
turning to the village, I started by Bergjaez, another small vil- 
lage, the country chiefly barren and uncultivated, not a tree to be 
seen, and the streams all dry. The next day over the same 
character of country, low barren undulating hills intersected by 
dry valleys : in some of them here and there a little corn is 
grown. 

September 1.5. — About fifteen hours or fifty miles from An- 
gora, I reached the banks of the Sangarius, a deep and large 
river, flowing through a wide and flat plain, its course being 
from south-south-west to north-north-east. I could not here 
learn anything satisfactory about its source, but from what I after- 
wards hearcl, it seems to be verv ill laid down in our maps. 
Halted this day at the village of Miilk, near which I saw some 
curious caverns, probably sepulchral, divided into many irregular 
chambers. 

September iG. Xhis mornino^ I found at iVIulk a lonj 2 ^ Latin 
inscription relating to the repairs of the roads of Galatia and Cap- 

• Pipe. t Ba-Yazi'd (from Abu-Yaz!d). ♦ Timur Long. 
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padocia, Poiitus, Pisidia, &c. by the Roman Governor. Before 
reaching Sevn'-his;ir* I made an excursion of about five miles off 
the road, to ^asit some ruins at a place called Aslan-k6i,j where 
I found the remains of a ruined town — probablv not ancient. It 
lies to the eastward of the chain of hills placed east of Sevn'-hisar 
and a few miles south of Pococke’s route, in Colonel Leake's 
map. This chain of hills consists of mica-schist and crystalline 
limestone, but appears not to be continued to the south of Yer- 
mah at its southern end between Yermah and Bala-hisar § it 
rises to a considerable heigiit and forms iVIount Dindymene : on 
its western slope are the marble quarries. It may be called a 
mountain peninsula, stretching south-east from the high moun- 
tains to the north into the great flat central plain of Asia Minor, 
which, geologically speaking, rests against it. 

From Sevn'-hisar I visited the ruins of Bala-hisar. which are 
very extensive, and which, from an inscription removed from 
thence to Sevri-hisar, and on various other grounds, I have no 
doubt mark the site of Pessinus. 

September 19- — Left Sevri-hisar for Aflyvim-Kara-liisar|l — my 
first day's journey to Alcklam — where the ruins of the ancient 
town of Orcistus are to be seen on a rising ground, a few miles to 
the south of the Sangarius, or a main lirancli of it ; for two jirin- 
cipal branches unite about four miles to the north-cast of the 
village, the one coining from the south-east, the other from the 
west. From Alckiam I proceeded fifteen miles south by cast, 
over a flat undulating barren country, to a Turkoman encamp- 
ment. called Ilamzah ITaji;^ thence ten miles south by west, 
where I found the remains of a very large town in a dreadful state 
of dilapidation. Part of the wall of the Acropolis exists on a flat 
table-land to the north of the ruins, which are known bv the 
name of Khergan-kal ah. which Colonel Leake doubtfully marks 
Arabusa.^ but they should be to the east, not to the west of Alckiam. 
I know not whether they have been before visited. When we re- 
collect that Pessinus is at Bala-liLar, it is clear that these ruins 
must be those of Abrostola — the distance will perfectly coincide. 
Here I found no inscriptions nor any remains of particular in- 
terest. 

September 2 1 . — Ilamzah I laji to Bcyat** — six hours and a half ; 
the first half of the road nearly due west along the end ol the 
plain, and in a vallcv along the bed of a small stream, now dry, I 
passed several villages. In all the burial-grounds, and at c^ery 
fountain, are fragments of architecture and inscriptions. At 
three hours and a half reached the ullage of Gumiik-kdiyf — a 

^ ( iibile. + Lion Village, properly Aibiaii kpi, 

: \v ritten Gennah. § Bala-hisar. i. e. Upper Castle. 

II Or Olj um Kara-hisar, i. e. Opium BlackCastle. *1 Pilgrim Hamzah. 

** Written Beyad. |t Boue-village, 
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short distance to the south-west the Phrygian mountains begin ; 
they may be called a continuation of Emir Tagh, and they 
extend north-west to Murad Tagh, south of Kiitahyah : about 
one mile south-west of the village I found, a little to the right 
of the road, the ruins of a town upon the low slope of the hills ; 
i* is near the entrance of a broad valley, which leads up to Beyat, 
from eight to ten miles distant. Its situation corresponds with 
that of Arabusa ; at Beyat I found nothing remarkable. Leaving 
Beyat, I crossed a range of steep and rugged mountains well 
wooded, and descending on the west side in a south-westerly 
direction, observed some very remarkable sepulchral chambers 
excavated in the white rock. I reached Eski-kara-hisar* that 
day, situated at the head of a small plain, and about two miles 
north north-west from the celebrated quarry of Docimitic marble, 
which I thoroughly examined. 

September 23. — Fom- hours to Afiyiim-kara-liisar — a good road, 
crossing a rich and extensive plain, where much opium is grown. 
The appearance of this large and straggling town is very striking. 
It lies at the foot of a high craggy range of hills, extending nearly 
from east to west, wliile in the middle of the town a dark and 
lofty mass of lilack volcanic rock (trachvtic) rises perpendicularly 
to the height of about 300 or 400 feet ; its summit covered with 
the ruins of a Byzantine, or more probably Turkish fort. In 
front of the town three or four similar conical trachytic liills rise 
up as a kind of natural fortification. No inscriptions to throw 
any light on the ancient name of this place. 

September 25. — Set out for Antioch in Pisidia — in a south-east- 
erly direction along the plain, having on our right a liigh range of 
mountains — on our left an extensive plain stretching far away to 
the eastward. 

In the modern town of Yalobach, near the ruins of Antioch, 
I found many inscriptions, but almost all Latin; one of them 
has the name of Antioch. The aqueduct extends a great distance 
from the high chain of hills which I had crossed the day before, 
and which separates \alobach from Ak-shehr,y distant six hours. 
From Yahibach my course was west-south-west, until I readied 
the beautiful lake of Egerdir. The scenery about it. particularly 
at its southern end, is quite Italian. Surrounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains, wooded in places to the water’s edge, the 
lake is sometimes confined by their steep rocky sides,^ which 
rise almost perpendicularly from the water. In others, rich 
and luxuriant \uie\ards and orchards coyer the sloping plains 
which extend between the mountains and the lake. The town 
of l_,gerdir is picturesquely situated on the south-west side, at 
the loot of the hi gh cliffs ; and its castle is built on a narrow neck 

* Old Black Castle. f White Town. 
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of land running' out to the north-east ; it is the work of the Sul - 
tan Aladdin, one of the Sultans of Iconium. Beyond the point 
are two pretty islands covered with trees, with neat red roofs 
peeping out ; they are chiefly inhabited by Greeks. In the town 
all are Turks. Before reacliing Egerdir we had to pass round 
the southern end of the lake, in which direction a narrow richly 
cultivated plain, about two miles wide, e.vtends as far as the horizon, 
bounded on each side by high wooded mountains. No hills ap- 
pear to the south. A large, deep, and clear blue stream flows 
out of the lake at this end, And I was told that four hours off, the 
river falls into another very large lake, thirty-five or fortv miles in 
circumference, which has no \isible outlet: and that from thence 
the water flowed under ground till it nearly reaches At-aliyah.* 
From Egerdir I went to Sparta or Isbartah. and thence I \i&itcd 
Sagalassus, near the modern railage of Aglasiin. 1 was much 
struck with the singular appearance of these ruins, and particu- 
larly with the theatre, which is the most beautiful and perfect I 
have seen. It is not quite so large, but 1 think it superior to that 
of Hierapolis. The distance from Sparta to Sagalassus is not great, 
perhaps seven or eight miles : but a loftv ridge of steep rugged 
mountains runs east and west between them, and makes the road, 
up one narrow valley and down another, e.vtremely difficult. 

From Isbartah to Balclur. I travelled some wav along the plain 
in which the lake of Baldur is situated, but at a considerable 
distance from the lake. I was surprised to find that it produced 
no salt. The water is brackish, and a tittle sulphureous. 

From Kechfburlu I crossed a low range of lulls to the west, on 
my way to Dineir. This is undoubtedly Apamea Cibotus, not- 
withstanding wliat is said to the contrary. The tact is. that nobody 
has yet discovered the real lake Aulocrene. which I was fortunate 
enough to light upon, not a mile distant from Dineir, amongst 
the hills to the west. Before reaching Dineir I came to a beauti- 
fully clear and rushing stream, flowing down from the lulls on mv 
right, w hich 1 immediately concluded must bo the IMa-ander ; and 
following up the narrow, rocky, and wooded ravine through w hicli 
it flows from the north-east, the ravine at about a quarter of a 
mile expanded into a small winding jilain. at the upper end of 
which I came upon a small lakecovered with high rushes and full of 
fish and water-fowl. Not a stream flows into the lake, which may 
be a mile or a mile and a half in circuiiiterence. But a very con- 
siderable stream flows out of it ; which, after rushing along the 
narrow ravine above mentioned, on enteiiug the ])lain. changes its 
course to north-west, and flowing near the foot of Mount Cel.'ena', 
which is between the lake and the plain, flows through the park 


* Pronounced Adalia, whence the modern Greek name ’XvaXiix (Adalia). — F. S. 
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of Cyrus to Dineir, at which place it is joined by another rapid 
stream flowing from the norths which, before entering the town of 
Dineir, had, like the former, flowed down a steep and rocky ra^■ine, 
rushing along wth considerable noise. This could be no other than 
the Marsyas. I followed up this ravine from Dineir about a mile, 
and then found it rose suddenly from amongst huge masses of rock, 
at the foot of a high, steep, rocky hill, the Acropolis of Celaenae. 
There is nothing volcanic in the rocks here. They are all limestone, 
chiefly of the scaglia or alpine limestone formation, in one bed 
of which I found, what I have rarely seen in Asia Minor, a great 
number of fossils, chiefly nummulites and terebratulae. The 
extensive plain to the south-west and south of Dineir, between 
four and five miles across, is the park of Cyrus, which perhaps 
extended some way to the east up a fine rich valley. 

October 8. — 1 left Dineir for Khdnas, passing by the salt lake 
of Chardak, probably the ancient Anava. Arundel calls it Hadji 
Ghieul,* a name not known in the neighbourhood. It is strongly 
impregnated with salt, which is collected in great quantities. I 
^^sitcd some ruins about three miles from Khdnas, which proved 
to be indubitably those of Colossm ;t for I found the remains of a 
theatre, very imperfect it is true, but enough to prove it could not 
belong to the Byzantine town of Khdnas. Remains of sepulchres, 
and tombs cut in the flat surface of the rock, in great number. 
In the midst of these ruins, three streams join in a deep narrow 
gorge. The main stream flowing down the plain from the east 
is the Lycus ; that from the south, flowing from the gardens of 
Khdnds, and from Cadmus, or a portion of that range, rises up in 
a great body at once from the foot of the hills, a few miles to the 
west of Khdnas, and is, I believe, what Arundel took for the Lveus ; 
but I am convinced it is the original spring and source of the 
river, and not a re-emergement ; the character of the country for- 
bids it : the other stream, which comes irom the north-east, is a 
very remarkable one, and possesses such extraordinary petrifying 
qualities, that the whole plain, on that side of the river, is com- 
pletely formed by its deposit, which extends some way to the west, 
riie stream now flows over a cliff" of its own formation, rather 
higher up than where it appears to have flowed in former times ; 
and the gradual dripping of the water over this cliff is regularly 
advancing the cliff to the edge of the torrent, wliich in many places 
it quite oierhangs; and il allowed to flow in the same direction, 
wall in time form a natural bridge over the Lveus. Immediately 
below the rums, these combineil streams flow through a very nar- 
row gorge of great depth, formed liy two cliffs of the same mate- 

* Hdji gol, i. e. Lake Pilgrim. 

t As is aUo proved by the expiess testimony of Nicetas, the Byzantine historUnj 
suruamed CAoma/«, from hia being a native of the place.— F. S. 
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nal; for I afterwards discovered another spring of the same 
interesting qualities, flowing down from the hills to the south- 
west, and meeting the Ljcus near the site of Colossae, but rather 
eloH it. It is almost apparent on inspection that these tv.o 
some distant period formed, by their overhanging 
cliffs, a natural arch over the river, which has extended some wf^- 
own, but has been disrupted by an earthquake. There are 
se\eral mills near the junction of these rivers, which are turned 
by the petrifying stream ; and as a proof of the rapid accumula- 
tion of this calcareous deposit, it may be observed that it is fre- 
quently necessary to change their position, from their becoming 
completely choked up. and buried in the calcareous silt deposited 
lound the buildings by the spray and overflowing of the mill 
stream. It is a most curious and interesting sight, and here I 
have no doubt was the spot where Herodotus savs the Ltcus dis- 
appeared in the very town of Colossm. 

From Khdiuis to Dcnizll, three hours. I liave \islted Iliera- 
poiis, and Laodicaea and Tripolis, and have materials for making 
a tolerable map of this part of the country. At Laodicaea there 
^ a very interesiiug and magnificent building attached to the 
stadium. From thence 1 reached the Maeanderat Geizel-Lisar,* 
and visited the ruins of Antiuchia and tliose of Mastanea ; 
the latter are insignificant, hut the name is preserved in that of a 
tillage close by, and there is enough to prove the existence of an 
uncient town. At Ai<llnf I was delayi'd a day to procure horses. 

1 had intended crossing tlie mountains towards Tircli and Bain- 
cler, hut from the jilague being at the former place, I wont round 
Ijy Aifisoluk (^Ephesus), hut reserving for another opportunity 
the examination of its remains. 

I arrived at Smyrna on the ‘21st of October. 


On Mount Athns and its Moiiaslcries ; u-lth Notes on the 
route from Cunstuniinople to Suloiiiki, in June, 18.j6. Com- 
municated hv Lieutenant Webber Smith, 4htli Regt. Read 
January 9, 1837. 

The classic land of Greece has formed the subject of so many 
descriptions and researches, and more especially during the 
present century, by our own countrymen, Clarke in 1801. Colo- 
nel Leake in 1803 and 180(), and Dr. Holland in ISI‘2, that 
little would seem left to be gleaned bv future travellers, more 
particularly since the recent publication of Colonel Leake s valu- 


^ * Beautiful Castle. f Brilliant. 

* Froni”Aj,io; the peculiar title uf St. John the Kvangelist. — F. S. 
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able travels in northern Greece ; still it seems that greater atten- 
tion has been paid to its classical and antiquarian topics than 
to the physical geography of the country, especially in the more 
eastern parts, as iVIacedonia and Thrace, stdl subject to Moslem 
rule ; and as, during the past summer, 1 travelled from Stambiil’' 
td Saloniki, ascended Alount Athos, anti visited its monasteries, 
and have, since my return, through the liberality of the hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty, been permitted to correct my otvn 
hasty observations by the valuable survey of those coasts just 
completed, 1 trust I may venture to offer my notes as a slight con- 
tribution towards the improvement of our knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of this lieautiful. but misgoverned country. 

]\Iay 17, 1 S.Sfj. — I left Constantinople by the great Belgrade 
road, passing successive! v through the towns of Kuchuk, and 
Buyiik, Chekmehji, or little and great bridge, each built over a 
small inlet of the Sea of Marmora, along the northern coast of which 
the road winds in a westerly direction as far as the walled town of 
Selivri Selymbria. close to the sea, at about thirty-five miles’ distance 
from the capital. The road thence ascends a hill which pro- 
jects into the sea, and continues along the coast, through vine- 
yards and gardens for seven miles, where the Belgrade road turns 
off to the north-west. This latter I followed for eighteen miles, 
over an undulating country dotted with tumuli, passing through 
three villages before I reached the town of ChorM.j containing 
about 800 houses, chiefly inhabited by Turks. Here I quitted 
the Belgratle road, and travelled across the country, which is very 
little cultivated, to the south-west, crossed the river ofChdrlh, and 
in six hours reached the town and port of Rodost6,J the Tekir 
Dagh§ of the Turks, situated at the south-eastern foot of Mount 
Rhodope, at the head of a bav. 

The town contains about <2000 houses.j} almost entirely occu- 
pied by Greeks. The Roman Catholic priest told me his flock 
consisted of only thirty persons. Rodostd had formerly much 
trade, which has dwindled almost to nothing, as it now exports 
only a tew dried fish to the capital. The rising importance ol 
Einos^ may have partly caused this, but it is chiefly owing to war 
and misgovernment. 

On the 17tliof ay, a few days before my arrival here, a wood- 
cutter had iieen Irozen to death ; snow had fallen to the depth of 
twt) feet, and remained on the ground for two daysj an extraordi- 


The trreeks se.dom call Coustautinopte iiy this its Graeco-Turkish name. — F. 8* 
+ Or Ouirli. This jiarticle may be written either lu or li. 

I Anciently RhcB(le,tiim. 

§ Tekkiir taj^h. Kinperor’s mountain. 

II Dr. Glarke says iU.OUO m IsOI. — Kil. 

^ '^tso called Ihios by the Turks, Its ancient name i^nos is still preserved by 
the Greeks, who pronounce it EVnos or Eino. F, S. 
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nary and unusual occurrence, when we consider that the town is 
situated on the sea-shore, in the parallel of 41° north, with no 
very hl^h mountains in the immediate ^icinltv. The ranye of 
Teki'r Dagh, extending from the river Maritza* to the sea, may bo 
said here to reach its south-eastern termination, but I sarv no snow- 
on any of its points. ' 

Quitting Rodostd, the road leaves the shore of the Sea of jMar- 
mora, which trends to the south-west, and continues through an 
undulating fertile country, hut without any traces of cultivation, 
as far as Yemjeh. whence a route turns off south-west to Galli- 
poli. At thirty mdes from Rodostd we reach iVIalg’harah. which 
may contain 500 houses, and thence by a bad. hilly, and stony 
road, five hours bring vou to Keshan, apparently a thriving town 
of 900 houses, seated at the eastern edge of the vallevor plain of 
the river Maritza or Hebrus, on the slope of a lull forming the 
south-western termination of the range of Tekir Dagh. Keshan 
seems to have a good deal of trade, probably from its advan- 
tageous position at the junction of the great roads leading to Einos. 
Gallipoli, Saloniki, and Stambfd. 

On the banks of the Apsinthus, two hours from Keshan, 
and near where the river is crossed by the road to Gallipoli, arc 
some ruins, where two years since some valuable coins and 
vases were found. On inquiring what had become of them. I 
found thev had been seized by the Agali and sent to Constanti- 
nople. There are likewise some ruins and foundations, at one hour's 
distance from this, to the north, on the road towards Ijtsala, but 
thev are in a verv dilapidated state, and not worth visiting. 

The inhabitants of this part of Thrace are almost entirelv 
Greek, and spoke of their T urkish masters ‘ in fear and tremitling.' 

From Keshan I turned off to the west-south-west, and took 
the direct road to Einos, crossing two branches of a stream flow - 
ing to the south-south-east, the road clhefly over a plain, occa- 
sionally breaking into small hills. In a distance of twelve hours I 
counted five miscraltle villages. 

At nine hours from Keshan, about three miles to the right of the 
road, is a large monasterv, perched on the ridge of part of the Clia- 
tal-Tepeh.f which rises 1305 feet above the sea. and round which 
the road winds till we reach the projecting peninsula, at the extre- 
mity of which is situated the town of Einos. 

Alay 21. — Einos. placed at the south-eastern corner of a shal- 
l()w bay. about three miles in its greatest diameter, not fifteen 
miles, as is represented in the large French map by Lapie, and 
incautiously copied into manv others, is a town of 1500 houses, 
about 150 of w hich are occupied by Turks, and they by no means 


* Marlcheh ia Turkisk. 


f Fork-hill. 
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the most respectable part of the community ; the rest by Greeks, 
with the exception of 50 inhabited by gipsies, who are scattered 
in greater or less numbers all over this part of Turkey. Here is 
an old castle, possibly of Genoese construction. In its walls are 
several slabs with figures on horseback carved on them, but much 
defaced, and in the wall surrounding the principal church is a 
beautiful Greek inscription referring to the building of the church 
when the citv was in the hands of Francis Palreologus. 

Finos, being not three miles from the entrance of the river 
Maritza, or TIebrus, whicli is, at times, navigable for boats as far 
as Adrianople, and offering a secure harbour for vessels not re- 
quiring more than six feet water, has the appearance of a thriving 
port, with some little trade. A quarantine is established here on 
vessels coming from Egypt. 

Immediately to the eastward of Einos, Mount Chatal-Tepeh 
rises l,j()0 leet above the sea. and a hilly country extends for 
thirty-five miles to the eastward, forming the northern shore ot 
the gull ol Xeros.* To the north of Einos. looking over the 
marshy ground near the mouth of the river Maritza, at a distance 
of nine miles, a range of hills, probably jiart of the chain of Rho- 
dojie. again commences, varying from 800 to (JOO feet high, and 
extending along shore for thirty miles to the westward, as far 
ns Marogna. where it reaches <217-1 feet above the sea, and then 
tenninates almost abruptly on the west. 

As the plague was raging along the road between Einos and 
Saloniki, I hired an open sailing boat for ‘250 piastres to take tne 
to Mount Athos. The patron or master of the boat had com- 
manded a band ot men in former times in Samothraki, where he 
gloried in having defeated the Turks. 

May .24. — I landed on the north-western end of the beautiful 
island of Samothraki, which rises .ibrujrtly to the height of 5‘248 
feet above the sea, almundiiig in rocks, and trees and streamlets, 
and spent some time examining the ruins of Paheopolis, which 
offer nothing very remarkalde. We then sailed to the west point, 
landed, and rode three miles to the village of about ,"00 houses, 
all Greek, with a Eurkish Agiih. Huring the revolution the 
lurks burnt their church, wdncli they are rebuilding. The people 
appear a hardy set of mountaineers, but in abjec-rpovertv. The 
situ.ition ot the ancient Acropolis is extremely picturesque, and 
well selected for defence. It will tie reineinbcred that St. Paul 
touched at this island on his W'ay irom .\sia Almor to Philippi. 

Mac ‘2.3. Landed at Pliaso, another beautiful island, larger 
than Samothraki. but not so lofty, the summit of Mount Ipsario- 
the highest in the island, only reaching 34‘2S feet above the sea. 

* Saros of the Turks, 
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Here rock is piled upon rock, the whole thickly wooded with 
pines. In former da^s this island was celebrated lov its ([uarrles 
of white marble, rivalling that of Paros in beauty. 

The northern point of the island is only distant three miles 
and a quarter, as ascertained bv the late survey, from the (ilain of 
the Kara-Su,"^' or Nestus, on the southern shore of Thrace, 
Twenty miles further north Mount Xantlie reaches upwards of 
3800 feet above the sea, while to the north-west the far more con- 
spicuous Pilav-Tepehj rises magnificently to a height of (i 143 leot, 
almost rivalling the Athonain beauty. 

May 27- — Landed at Cape Sphigmenu, on the eastern side of 
Mount Athos, after a vovage of five davs in accomjthshing a dis- 
tance, in a direct line, of less than eighty geographical mdes. 

On the south-eastern shore of the district of Salonikl. forming part 
of the ancient province of Macedonia, three remarkable peninsulas, 
of about twenty-five miles in length, by nearly four in breadth, 
project in a south-easterly direction, and almost parallel to each 
other, into the Archipelago, embracing the gulfs of Monte 
Santo and Kassandra, or the Singitic and Toroiiaic gulfs of the 
ancients. 

The most eastern of these three peninsulas, better known by 
the name of Mount Athos, the Acte of former dats, the A'gionj; 
Oros of modern Greeks, and Monte Santo of the Franks, is joined 
to the main land of Chalcidice by a low sandy isthmus of undu- 
lating ground, while its south-c.astern e.xtroinity rises abruptly to 
the height of ()349 feet above the sea. 

The general aspect of the peninsula is rugged, being intersected 
by innumerable ravines, d'hc ground rises almost immcdiatidv 
and rather abruptly from the isthmus at tlie northern end to about 
300 feet, and for the first twelve miles niaintains a table-laud ele- 
vation of about Goo feet, for the most ]iart beautifully wooded. 
At this spot the peninsula, between the monasteries of Vatopedi 
on the east, and Kastamonitu on the west, is narrowed in to rather 
less than two miles in breadth. It immediately afterwards cx- 
pands to its average breadth of four miles, which it retains to its 
southern extremity. From this point also the land becomes 
mountainous rather than hillv, two of the heights reaching respec- 
tively 1700 and 1200feet above the sea. Four miles further south 
on the eastern slope of the mountain ridge, and at a nearly equal 
distance from the east and west shores, is situated the town of 
Karyes,5 picturcsquclv placed amidst viiievards and gardens. A 
good road leads hence down a steep valley to Ivironi on the east. 
A fine richlv-wnoded valley also leads in a north-easterly direc- 

•BUck Water. t 

f Pronounced nearly as A\on Oro. § Karyes, t. c. Mal.iulij. 

|‘ Iberon, i. e. the Convent of the Iberians. 
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tion towards Pandokratora and Vatopedi ; and the road to Xiro- 
potamu is goodj but hillv, and the country it traverses is the most 
fertile and beautiful part of the peninsula, richly wooded with 
oak, chesnut, <Scc. 

Immediately to the southward of Karyes the ground rises to 
^200 feet, whence a rugged broken country, covered with a forest 
of dark-leaved foliage, extends to the toot of the mountain, which 
rears itself in solitary magnificence, an insulated cone ot white 
limestone, rising abruptly to the height of OdoO feet above the 
sea. Close to the cliffs at the southern extremity, we learn from 
Captain Copeland’s late survey, no bottom was found with sixty 
fathoms of line. 

May 28. — Sphigmenu,* a monastery within battlemented walls, 
forming a square, at the outlet of a narrow valley close to the sea, 
with good gardens and vineyards. The Igumenos told me here 
were forty-seven Calovers. all Greeks ; the convent very poor, 
and had been obliged to sell their books. 

Kdlantari, half an hour, by a beautiful road, through brush- 
wood in flower, now and then a venerable plane tree and a 
bubbling stream. The monastery, a huge triangular building, in 
a picturesque valley opening to the sea. Half a mile off’-sliore is 
a small rock. The monks here are chiefly Bulgarians. 

May 29 . — Vatopedi, a vast fortified monastery, seated on a 
height near the shore, at the south-eastern angle of a small bay. 
whence a rich valley leads in a winding direction between ridges, 
w'hose summits rise 1200 and 1700 feet above the sea, as far as 
the town of Karyes. The path from Kiliantari is over undulating 
ground, affording beautiful glimpses of the dark blue sea. It ia 
rough and stony, and takes rather less than three hours. From 
the bottom of the bay projects a small tongue of land, on which 
are the rums ol an old tower. I e.xamined it with care, but coiihl 
find nothing to guide me as toils date. Two small brigs were at 
anchor in the bay, but they could only remain in fine weather or 
with the wind off-shore. 

May 30. — Pandokratora is a poor place ; nothing to recommend 
it but situation, on a cliff overliMiking the sea. The road from 
Vatopedi is shaded lor the whole distance by magnificent trees. At 
about half way on the left is a tower on the projecting headland. 
Stavronikita is a miserable place in a beautiful situation, half an 
hour s ride by a W'retched road, through box, laurel, brambles, 
roses, &c. overrun by wild honeysuckle. Passed two tow'crs 
dignified with the name of arsenal, where the monks keep their 
boat-gear and fishing-tackle. 

May 31. Baron, a vast quadrangle, one of the largest monas- 

O 


• Or Simenu, i. e. the Convent of the Saint in Bonds. 
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teries on the Mount. Its library appears in much better order 
and larger than elsewhere, but they had no catalo^'ue ; and the 
hbrarian fiercely refused, when I asked if they would sell anv of 
the MSS. 

Karyes, one hour. The road winding up the right side of the 
valley, at whose outlet I\aron is placed, crosses a picturescpie bi'idge 
over a mountain torrent, and continues up the valley to a monas- 
tery called Kutlumusi, situated in a fertile country, a small 
establishment ol twenty-five Caloyers only, all Greeks. The town 
or \illage of Karyes is at the head of the valley I had ascended, 
looking down towards the sea, almost encircled by an amphitheatre 
of hills, covered with a rich mass of foliage. It is the residence 
ol the Turkish A glia, a kind gentlemanly man, who was very chil ; 
and he with his brother are the only two T inks on the peninsula. 

Here is held a weekly fair or market on Saturday, which pre- 
sents the singukar spectacle of a fair without noise, and a crowd 
Without a woman. 1 should lather say without anything lame of 
the feminine gender. Horses, bulls, rams, and cocks are not 
Uncommon ; but everything of the other sex is absolutely forbid- 
den, as far as man can forbid ; but unebilized nature asserts her 
rights, and wild pigeons and other birds, and insects, especially 
bees, abound, and in spite of the monks’ unnatural regulations, 
afford a valuable source of profit. 

To this fair the neighbouring country people bring corn, and 
Wine, and iron work. The Caloyers supply crosses prettily carved 
in wood or horn, beads, prints of their favourite Panagia or of 
their monasteries, and some few shops arc opened for caviar, 
salted fish, ammunition. iS;c. This lasts till the sun has risen 
three or four hours, when the shops arc shut, the monks depart, 
and Karyes again assumes its wonied trampiillitv. 

Karyes may contain a population of gOO, all Greeks, exclusive 
of the monks. 

June 1. — Returned to Iviroii, and thence by jMvlopotiimo, for- 
merly, I am told, a monastery, now onlv an arsenal, as they call 
It, lielonging to Lavra, to Philoteu, bv a rugged path, w hich would 
be really dangerous, w ere it not for the trees wiiicli stand on the 
sides of the precipices. Within half an hour of Philoteu the path 
crosses .a torrent, and immediately on the right is a small pool, 
formed by the water falling from a rugged height of sixty feet, 
the whole shaded by oak and pine, and brilliant with dragon flies 
and butterflies, rejoicing in the moisture exhaled from the po(d. 

Karakalo, a moderatelv-sized monastery, halt a mile from tlie 
sea. near the head of a steej) valley, and commanding a beautiful 
view of Samothraki, Thaso, and Lemnos. The monks tell me 
they had a library, but during the Greek revolution they had ,‘300 


■v 


» 
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Turks quartered here, who, when they left the place, took cvery- 
thing with them. 

Lavra, a long; ride of three hours and a half, over a rug- 
ged, but well-wooded country, gradually assuming a more moun- 
tainous character, leads to the south-eastern extreme of the 
jteninsula, known to sailors hy the name of Cavo Zmyrna, or more 
commonly to Franks as Capo di IVIonte Santo, on which stands the 
magnificent monastery of Laura or Lavra, aljovc v.iiicli the peak 
of Athos rises abruptly. Here are two churches and twenty 
chapels, with room for some hundred Caloyers. It is considered 
as the most important and richest monastery on the Mount. The 
churches are larger and cleaner than anv I have yet seen ; the 
floor inlaid with marble, and the refectory, in the form of a cross, 
has its four-and-twenty tables of marble. The librarv, too, seems 
good, but they said they had no catalogue. 

June 2. — Fine clear morning: started for the ascent of Mount 
Athos, the monks kindly furnishing mules and a guide. Imme- 
diately on leaving LavTa, the path winds round the southern slope 
ot the mountain, at about 600 feet above the sea. Below, perched 
on the cliffs, are the skiti or askiti'^ of Kcrasia and Kapso-kaljaia. 
By a rugged, but well-wooded path, through a forest of oak, 
chesnut, pine, ilex, arbutus, <Scc., we wound round to the north- 
w'est side of the mountain, where the scenery at once assumes a 
different character, and the ascent commences over almost preci- 
pitous rocks. Immethately over our heads a broad belt of foliage, 
above which is seen the bare conical peak of Athos, without a 
tree or a shrub to break its well-defined outline. At two hours 
and a hall the path enters one ol the gorges of the inounta.ii, 
cov'ered with pines, many of which had been felled, and lav across 
the road, T. wice I had to throw myself from my mule to avoid being 
swept off liy their branches. At three hours and a half we arriv ('d 
at a chapel dedicated to the Panagia,j and some cells, above the 
wooded region, and at the foot of the barren cone of white lime- 
stone which forms the summit of the mountain. 

The road hence is no longer practicable for mules, and mv 
Albanian guide i el used to accompany me any further. He said 
It would take an hour and a lialt to reach the summit. I scram- 
bled up for some distance, but found it very fati'Tuir.n- and not 
safe alone, and unfortunately the davwas liazv, ns is’alnii’.st alwavs 
the case during summer in Greece, and thus I should not have 
been able to see distant objects. Sail, on looking to the eastward, 


* Asl<it« (.iscct.i.s'j sm,ill colls, u.iully built ncur c.icli oil, or. u cutho- 
l-.co or common ch, 11, ol none ut l..u.,I. Y,o.y..;:a Ki.ri,,..;. Vumuo, 17111, 'j:,:. 


t Pronounced nc.irly as Paiiajea. the stiess' boiii. 
any olher sylULlo, it is always m'aikcd in this paper.- 


('ll the penultiiiui ; when on 
~1'\ S. 
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the Island of Thasos, distant thirty miles, Lemnos, distant forty, 
and Samothraki, distant sixty miles, appeared almost at my feet. 

Turning to the westward, I overlooked the projecting peninsulas 
of Longos'^ and Kassandra, which, compared to the peninsula of 
Athos, may he considered as low ; and from the late survey it ap- 
pears that the highest point of the former does not e.vceed 25*3(1 
feet, and of the latter not above 1078 feet above the sea. 

I looked in vain for the shores of Tliessal}', and the range of 
Olj-mpus, which, towering to the height of *1754 feet, wiiuld on a 
clear day bo distinctly visible, although at the distance of ninety 
miles ; but the usual haze that prevails in this country during the 
summer months prevented my seeing it. A few heavy drops of 
rain fell, and the pealing of distant thunder gave me hopes of 
seeing a storm raging at my feet ; but it passed away, and I was 
chsappointed. Descended to the monastery at Lavra. 

I do not find any account recorded of English travellers having 
ascended to the summit of Athos since Dr. Sibthorp and Mr. 
Hawkins on the 12th of August, 1787, f now nearly half a century 
ago, whose brief but excellent account of the ascent is comprised 
in a few lines. From it we learn that the lower bed of the moun- 
tain is composed of gneiss and argillaceous slate, and the upper 
part grey limestone, more or less inclined to white : the latter part 
I can confirm by my own observations. It is highly probable that 
many other travellers have ascended the mountain since that time, 
but they have not, that I am aware, given any account of it. Dur- 
ing the late survey of these shores in October, 1831, Captain Cope- 
land, R. N., had his theodolite, Ac., conveyed to the summit, as I 
am informed by an officer who was employed on the survey, and 
from that elevated station took the angles between Pelion, Ossa, 
Olympus, Picrus, Ac., with the bearings of all the mountain peaks, 
islands, headlands, capes, Ac., within a radius of at least ninety 
miles; a glorious and beautiful panorama, such as few positions 
on the face of this habitable globe can offer. 

June 3.- — Embarked in a spunge-boat from the Morca, at the 
Arsana at the foot of the monasterv of Lavra, where is a curious 
tower, and coasted round the southern promontory, which, seen 
from the sea, is highly picturesejue and beautiful. I remarked a 
singular appearance at the base of the rock, where, two feet above 
the present level of the sea, a groove has been formed for some 
hundred yards distance, apparently by the beating of the waters. 
A similar groove is also formed, or forming, at the present water’s 


* Lun;jiiz and Kas.'imlerah of the Turks. (HajiKhalifah’s Ri'im-ili und Bdsnah. 
AVii'n 1812, s. 82. — F. S.l To A^yyi < r-ayn. 'Sioor. p. 255). Therefore Lonpum 
rather than Longns ; hut Meletius jlib. xvili. c. 23, tom. u., p. 462) has Aoyycf. 
— F. S. 

t See AValpole's ‘ Continuation of Memoirs,’ &c„ p. 40, 
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edge, and thus a double groove is visible, which I remarked in 
several places. The fishermen tell me the tide is scarcely per- 
ceptible here. Can the Mount have been upheaved? or may the 
waters have subsided I Perhaps some geologist wll examine the 
subject. 

'The Skiti or Askiti* of St. Anne occupies a beautiful niche in the 
rocks on the south-western cape, esactlv corresponding to LarTa 
on the south-eastern point, being immediatelv at the foot of the 
peak of Athos. lletween this and Lavra I remarked two small 
vdlages. most romantically situated, and apparently inaccessible ; 
but it seems that thev are inhabited bv independent Caloiers. 
I believe they are called Kcia->ia and Kapso-Kalvvia. 

St. Paul comes next in order on the south-western shore, inha- 
bited hv Bulgarians. This monasterv is undergoing a thorough 
repair, and they are liuilding a high wall to protect it. It might 
have done so in the time of its founder, but is useless now. 

This side ot the jictiinsula is lar niort* rugged and jirecijiitoiis 
than the north'eastern side. Between the last-named monasterv 
and St. Dionysius a very remarkable slope of loose shingle de- 
scends to the water's edge at an angle of 4,3°. and extending 
Iroin 1)00 to 1000 limt above the sea. It is the more singular as 
the teatures aliovc and on each side of it appear as when first 
formed; ratines and precipices in the same hu.gc block. It is 
immediately below the smaller cone wliicii projects from the north- 
western side of the peak. 

June 4. — St, Diony sius, half an hour by water. The jiosition 
of this monasterv surpasses all I have seen. It is perched on aloftt- 
rock, almost overhanging the sea, and at the mouth of a striking 
ravine. 

The monks here refusetl me mules to go to Simopetra, distant 
about three miles, and some way inland, as they said the road was 
not practicable. 

St. Gregory on a cliff at the entrance of a deep ravine. The 
monks, I observe, are careful to shut out the air from the moun- 
tain, and to let in the sea-breeze. 

Xiropotdmu IS one of the largest of the monasteries, with high 
walls and flanking towers, at a quarter of an hour's walk from the 
shore, up a steep hill, commanding an extensive and beautiful 
new. I here sketched a very graceful and perfect female figure, 
seated, and with good drapery, in white marble, on the inner%vall 
of the monasterv. 

June 5. I went to Karyes, through a country even morehe.au- 
tiful than am I ha\e yet seen: too good for its unprofitable 

* 'll,rKr.rit ( imrr,) for “ a jiUcu <!i;vuUm 1 to (hoKi oxorcUes,” seem* 

to be a very barbarou* corruption of language : iieihaps it arose from the 

feminine of icrKmics. — F. S. 
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occupants. Oak. cliesnut. arbutus, ^^c. occasionally small plains 
covered rvitb jjrass, more like a magnificent and well-wooded park 
than a wild district. 

June G. — Russiko; two hours’ riding over a stony road. On 
our way passed the ruins of the former monastery, occupied en- 
tirely by Russians. The present one was built in 1814 by Calli-. 
machi.* a Greek of Constantinople, said to have been afterwards 
murdered by the Turks. It is large and well built, and capable 
of containing from ‘2000 to .‘3000 persons. The church is yet 
unfinished ; no library worth mentioning. 

Xendlu, one hour's ride ; :i moderate-sized monastery, inhabited 
bv Rulgarians chieflv. seated at the entrance of a valley close 
to the sea. -V short distance up the vale are the ruins of an 
aqueduct, and beyond a Skiti or village. 

Dokhiariu, a small monastery containing thirty Caloyers : 
nothing worth notice. iNear this spot is the cave of a noted 
recluse, who has lived here in a cel! lor fifty years, apart fromall 
mankind ; yet his feelin"s would seem not to be blunted, as he 
bestows the caie and aiK'ntion on a favourite rose-tree which, if 
■well directed lowards the g.aidof his fellow-creatures, might have 
made him a useful member of tlic community, 

Kastamom'tu. 'Cwii roads lead to this wretched little monas- 
tery, which is in a retired spot at some distance inland. The one 
near the sea, which is the best, is said to take two hours. The 
monastery contains only fifteen Calovcrs, and is excessively' dirty. 

Zoijnifu. Tliis rich Bulgarian monastery is be.autifully situ- 
ated in the midst of fine woods of oak. cliesnut. elm. and the 
Judas-tree. N ature is alwaxs liounteous in this fertile spot. The 
monastery contains tliirti Servians and Bulgarians. 

This completes the monasteries on the south-western shore of 
the peninsula, all of which I have visited ; but I have not entered 
into a full description of them, as it h.as already been done by- 
scholars far more equal to the task than myselt ; yet I thought 
it might be useful to record their state in the present day. were it 
only for the sake of comparing it with the accounts of former tra- 
veliers, as Pococke in 1740, Dr. Hunt and Professor Carlyle in 
1801. and Colonel Leake in ISOG; and especially as during the 
Greek revolutiim the Chiistian tenants of the Holy Mountain 
had to fly before the stronger arm of Moslem sokhers. and of 
course the monasteries must have suffered much. I subjoin a list 
of the numbers in the twenty monasteries, distinguisliing the 
Servo-Bulgarians, as given me bv the Superior of each, and wnt- 


■- Piubably oue of the Phananote family, several of whom were Dragomans of 
the Poite, and afterwards IIos[iod.irs of Valiachia or Moldavia. F. S. 
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ten down at the moment ; yet I must notice that there seemed 
a disposition to reduce the number of those sent out to beg — 


No. 

in Monastery. 

In Cells. 

Mendicants. 

, . ( Servians and! 

Ki lanclan < ^ , > 

t Bulgarians j 

120 

10 

40 

Sphigmenu 

47 

— 

— 

Vatojiedi 

120 

— • 

50 

Pandokratora . 

15 

— 

15 

Stavronikita 

15 

5 

5 

Iviron 

100 

— 

60 

Philoteo 

20 

8 

5 

Kutlumusi 

25 

25 

20 

Karakalo 

60 

26 

— 

Lavra 

60 

40 

20 

Pavlo (Servo Bulgarian) 

30 

20 

15 

Dionysio 

80 

6 

— 

Gregorio 

18 

— 

1 

Simdpetra 

15 

5 

10 

Xiropotiimu 

40 

65 

20 

Russiko (Russian) 

45 

4 

— 

Xenofu (Servo-Bulgarian) 

30 

30 

— 

Dokiarlu 

30 

— 

— 

Kastamonltu 

15 

— 

— 

Zografu (Servo-Bulgarian) 

30 

— 

20 


925 

244 

281 


In all 1450 men. In this arc not included the novices^ who 
mav amount to 150 in all. 

There are here also from 10 to 12 Skitia or villages inhabited 
entirely by C aloyers^ the chief of which is St. Anne, on the south- 
west point. These may average perhaps 40 men each ; making from 
4O0 to 500 men, and from 200 to 300 scattered kellia or cells, which, 
with the town of Karyes, reckoned at 200 persons, would make the 
whole population of the peninsula about 2500 persons. This 
would seem to be a great falling off from the number of 6000 
stated by Dr. Clarke in 1801 ; but, ns I before mentioned, it 
depends upon doubtful data. I only give it as an approximation 
in the absence of an^ thing better. 
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Of the revenue of the monasteries I could obtain no account, 
but I fancy they have much decreased of late. The Wallachians, 
Bulgarians, and Servians have been the cliief benefactors of the 
monasteries. 

Their libraries seem to he in a much worse state than when 
visited by Professor Carlyle in 1801, when he examined about 
13,000 MSS.* 

The sites of the five ancient towns which formerly existed on 
Acte I leave to more able scholars to determine. 

June 7- — Left Zografu for Saloniki: road tolerably good ; the 
first part of it through a forest of oak, chesnut, elm, &c. I 
observed several old towers. At the extremity of the high land of 
the peninsula we descend about 300 feet to the isthmus, and con- 
tinue along its northern shore over undulating ground, till we 
reach the site of the canal cut by order of Xerxes, but which 
has been so much filled up, from some cause or other, that I 
honestly confess I could see no traces of it ; but I did not leave 
the road to seek them. 

Of its existence there cannot be a doubt ; and I am told the 
officers on the late survey traced it without much difficulty. Four 
miles beyond it I reached Erissds, situated on a hill close to the bay 
of the same name, and consisting of thirty houses inhabited by 
Greeks. After a fortnight on Mount Athos, how beautiful do the 
rustic forms and sun-burnt faces of the peasant girls appear ! 
The road to Saloniki continues along the shore for some miles, 
till near the high land of the northern projecting cape, when it turns 
nearly west, and enters a hilly country at Nizvoro, where we left the 
silver and lead mines on our right, and continued through a well- 
wooded country to Laregovi. Eight hours hence by a mountainous 
road brought us to Galatz, a small town on the northern side of 
a beautiful and broad valley, richly cultivated and watered by a 
stream flowing to the westward. 

June 9- — Continued along this valley to the westward as far as 
the pretty ^^llage of Vasilikd, of about l‘J0 houses with gardens 
and vineyards ; thence westward as far as Sedes, when, leaving on 
our right a range of mountains, some peaks of which rise to 3900 
feet above the sea, and on our left the gulf, we passed over the great 
plain which extends to the walls of the city, and entered the gate 
of Saloniki. 

Annexed are some of the Heights determined trigonometrically 
during the late Survey of these shores by Captain Copeland, 
R.N. 

* See bis Iietter to the Bishop of Duiham ia Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. i., p. 196, 
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Province. 

1 

Name of Moimtain. 1 

Hei;i;ht in 
Feet. 

Lat. 

North. 

Long. 

East, 


f 

Olympus .... 

9,754 

o / 

40-5 

0 / 

22 * 2 U 


1 Ossa 

6,407 

39-48 

22-424 


: Pierns 

6,161 

40-151 

22-144 


1 Pehon 

5,310 

39-27 

23-3 

Thcssuly. 

Peak 4 ni. S.E. of | 

1 Dhiinitri . . . . ( 

5,119 

40-8 

22- 19 



Peak 4 m. W. of \ 
Platamona . . . ) 

4,S74 

39-58 

22*32 



lllavro voiini . . . 

3,564 

39-37 

22-47 



Kiiorciatzi .... 

3,894 

40 - .34 

23-8 



Kiioiolii'in .... 

3,420 

40 - 29 

23-134 

Saloniki. 


Peak 5 in. E. bv N.1 
of Saloniki . . . ) 
VoleioJ (V) 9 in. 1 
X’.X'.W. of Saloniki 1 

2,675 

2,173 

40-38 

40-47 

23-5 

22-54 



Peak .0 ni. X.E. of 1 
A. Paulo . . . . ! 

2,092 

40-211 

23-11.1 

1 Kassaiiclra. 

Siiinmit 

1,07S 

39 - 58i 

23-34 

1 Liinyus. 

Summit 

2,596 

40-64 

23-50,4 

— 

i Karvouna .... 

1,842 

40-9 

23-49 

Athos. 

i 'e ik 

6,349 

40-10 

24-204 

— 

i .c.,ove Simopctra . 

3,249 

4:.)- Ill 

24-174 


, 

2,195 

40 14 

24-16 


i lav Tepch( Pirn, li) 

6,14.1 

40 ■ 531 

24-6 

Gallipoli. 

Xanthe 

J[-.,roina 

3,815 

2,174 

41 9i 
' 40-53 

24-47 

25 - .-J2 


Cliatal Tepeh. . . 

1 ,305 

40-43 

26-11 

Thaso. 

Ijisiuio 

3,428 

1 40-42 

24-43 

— 

I'ihas 

3,374 

[ 40-43 

‘ 24-40 

1 Sainothniki 

Feuaari 

5,248 

; 40-27 

25-37 

j Inibni. 

1 Elia:. 

1,959 

t 4t) b 

, 25-50 j 


VI . — Ohsermlinns on the position of Tnviinn. Tlv W. J. 
Hninilton. Ks(j.. F.G.S. Conimunicatod bv W. R. Hamilton, 
Esq.. F. R..*^. Read January y, 18. 17. 

Tin: situation of Taviuin. tlio principal town of the Trocmi or 
Eastern Galatians, has been considere<l a point of <r;eat importance 
bv those who hav(' taken an nitcrc.st in the sreopaphv of Asia 
Minor, and «ho, in itrnoiancc of any ancient ruins in the jiart of 
the country where the ancient Itineraries tend to place Taviuin, 
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have conjecturally assigned three different modern places as 
its site, viz., Chorum, Yuzkat, and Tekiyeh. It is probable, how- 
ever, that none of these places represent the ancient capital of 
the Trocmi, but a village named Boghazkoi, situated between 
Chorum and Yuzkal, about twenty-five miles distant from the 
former, and within twenty miles of the latter. Here M. Texien, 
two years ago, discovered extensive remains of antiquitv, though, 
for reasons which I cannot understand, he has attributed them not 
to Tavium, but to Themiscvra. Neither Chorum nor Yuzkat have 
the a[)pearance of having been ancient sites. The former town, 
which has not been described by any modern traveller, is situated 
in the middle of an extensive elongated plain, surrounded bv barren 
hills at the distance of about two miles from the town to the cast 
and west. Its length is much more considerable. A small stream 
runs through it from north to south, which afterwards Hows to the 
eastward, and ultimatelv falls into the Chotilek Irmak, a large river 
which joins the Iris or Tokat-Sii, about eight miles above Ainasin, 
It lies consequently on the eastern side of the range of hills which 
forms the watershed between the Halvs and the Ins; and as 
natural boundaries generally formed the limits of ancient coun- 
tries. this district was in all probability not included within the 
province of Galatia. According to tlie Turks. Choriim is. com- 
paratively speaking, a modern town, founded by Sultan Amu- 
rath. by whom a large handsome mosque and a square usrly for- 
tress were built. In the walls of this castle arc inserted manv 
Greek inscriptions and shafts of columns, but the former are all 
sepulchral and apparently of Christian times. They are said to 
have come from a callage called Hurhat. aliout thirty miles west 
bv south from Amasia, and where there are some few remains of 
the substructions of a church. This is probable, for there is 
another inscription in the court-yard of the Governor of Choriim, 
of the same character, which my Tatar, then in the service of this 
Governor, seized in the possession of some .iVrmcnians who were 
taking it to IMarsivan, and which had been found at the same 
place. The distance of Choriim from Amasia is only about 48 
miles, whereas the Peutinger Table gives 78 Roman miles be- 
tween Amasia and Tavium. 

Yuzkat is situated in a narrow valley, confined on the north 
and south by high barren hills, and offers no natural advantages 
for the situation of a town. Wood and fuel are extremely scarce, 
and it commands no rich or fertile plain, and possesses no suffici- 
ently insulated height to answer the purpose of an Acropolis. As 
a town also its date is very recent, having been founded by Achmet 
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Pasha, the father of the famous Suleiman Bcj, of the Chapan 
Oghiu family, about eighty years ago.^ IN ot a fountain or corner 
of a house can boast a block of stone which has the least trace or 
appearance of antiquity. It is said indeed to have been a miser- 
able mountain yaila or summer residence of the peasants, before 
Chapan Oghlu fixed upon it as his residence. 

Rennell, on the authority of Tournefort, supposed Tekiyeh to 
represent Tavium. Tournefort merely mentions that he halted 
at a place called Tekiyeh, between Tokat and Angora; but this 
probalily (Tekiyeh being a eommon Turkish name, meaning a 
saint’s tomb) is not the same place as the village Tekiyeh, which is 
situated between Amasia and Chorum, six miles east by north of 
the latter, where are some fragments of antiquity, and where I 
copied two inscriptions; for in this ease Tournefort must also 
have passed through Chorum, which does not appear to have 
been the case. Tliis Tekiyeh, moreover, is too near to Amasia, 
being not more than 13 hours or 4'2 miles distant from it. But 
there is another T ckiych in the Hasan Ova, an extensive plain, half 
way hetween Chorum and Yuzkat, producing much corn, and in 
the middle of which is situated the large village of Alajah. This 
jilace is between eight and nine hours nearly due south from 
Choritm ; and in the plain, about two miles south-west from Ala- 
jah, there is a large ruined 2'ekiych, or sepulchre, and near it a 
beautiful sjiring of water, very cold and copious. Alajah being 
on or near the great road from Tokat to Angora, this probably is 
the Tekiyeh where Tournefort halted. The caravans even now 
seldom halt in the nllagcs, but in the neighbourhood, near some 
fountain, or where pasture is found for their cattle. Here is nothing 
to indicate the existence of an ancient town. The building 
is of early Saracenic times, with a handsome marble doorway 
on one side, very richly ornamented with early Gothic carvings. 
Besides a few small apartments attached to it, it consists 
only of the nave or centre, with four large niches or recesses, 
one on each side, arched over, and the centre appears to have 
been covered with a dome. In the outside wall I found one 
imperfect Christian Greek inscription, much mutilated, and in 
the burial-ground of Alajah several tombstones, evidently Chris- 
tian, having large crosses caned upon them ; hut without any 
inscription. 

The ruins at Boghazkdi have an air of remote antiquity, and 
impress the beholder with a great idea of the power and wealth 


* Suleiman Bey is well known for his successful re':i!>t«ince to the orders of the 
Porte, jind Ittr his proat wealth and j>ower. Ho was one of the most influential 
Peith Hc}s in Asia Minor hoforc the Porte defiived them of their feutial ri'-hts 
ftnd pmili'pes and independeiit jurisdictions. 
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of tlieir founders. They are situated on a slopinjj hill at the foot 
of high wooded mountains, overlof)king and commanding a rich and 
extensive plain, which stretches far to the north and north-west, 
anti through which flow several streams. One of these, on the; 
banks of which are the ruins in question, is capable, even at the 
dry season when I visited it, and when most of the watercourses 
were absolutelv dry, of turning several mills. Imincdiatclv to 
the south-east of the ruins, and between them and the hig't hills, 
arc several lofty insulated summits, well calculated for forming an 
Acropolis, and some of which liavc in fact been fortified. 

The distances from Boghazkdi to the known ancient sites of Ama- 
si.a. Angora, and Kaisarivveh, are, as correctly as I could learn 
from the Turks, as follows ; — 

1. Boghazkui to Angora by Suntgurki 32 hours, or 104 miles. 

2. „ ,, Kaisariyych by Yuzkat, 3G „ „ 111 „ 

3. „ „ Zilali by Yuzkiit 30 „ „ OIt „ 

4. „ „ Ainasia by Alajah 27 „ „ £8 „ 

The above reduction to miles supposes the Turkish hour to be 
equal to 3^ statute miles, which is perhaps rather over than under 
the truth in this part of Asia Alinor, which is in many parts 
mountainous and rocky. Three miles to the hour would give 
respectively 96, 108, 90, and 81 miles. 

Let us now proceed to examine these roads separately. 

1. Tavinm to Angora. — The Antonine Itinerary gives 1 16 miles 
on this road. The distance being deficient on tbe last station of 
the road given by the Peutinger Table, we cannot tell what dis- 
tance was there given to this road. The Turkish coinjmlation 
gives 3‘2 hours, which, calculated at .'1^ miles per hour, gives 104 
miles, and at 3 miles per hour, 96 miles. An intermediate 
number in statute miles will be nearly equal to 1 16 Roman M. P. 
So far, therefore, the situation of Boghazkoi will agree with that of 
Tavium. 

2. Tavium to CcBsarea. — On this road the Antonine Itinerary 
gives 109 miles, the Table, 191- But this number being evidentlv 
incorrect, the route in the Table is useless, unless we suppose 
Aquas Aruenas to be the same place as Therma, in which case 
we shall have 1 1 .3 miles by this route in the Table. Now, tlic 
Turks reckon 30 hours from A uzkat to Kaisarivveh: we may 
reckon, therefore, about 34 from Boghazkoi to that place, which, 
reduced to miles, at 3^ miles per hour, gives IlOA miles, and at 
.3 miles per hour, 102 miles; numbers sulliciently near to the 
AI.P. dcducible from the Itineraries. 

.3. Tavium to Amasia. — Here we certainly do not find the 
same g cement between the distance from Amasia to Boghazkoi, 
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and the 73 Roman miles between Amasia and Ta\'iiun,. as con- 
tained in the Peutinger Table, the only authority on this route ; 
whereas the distance from Boghfckdi to Amasia is about 27 
hours or 88 miles passing by Alajah. But there is probably some 
error in the Table here ; for if we move Ta\'ium to a position 
which is nearer than Boghazkdi to Amasia, the distances in the 
Itinerary, which are generally more correct than in the Table, will 
no longer agree with those from Boghazkdi to Angora and Kaisa- 
livveh respectively. 

The ruins at Boghazkdi have already been described by M. 
Texier in some letters partly published in the French papers. 
Though few, they are striking and interesting. The princijial 
ruin, and which throws every thing else into the shade, not ex- 
cepting even the bas-relief cut on the rocks, consists of the perfect 
remains of the ground-plan of a temple of large proportions. 
With the exception of one corner, the whole internal structure and 
arrangement of the cella, pronaos, adytum, passages and small 
apartments on two sides may be distinctly traced. The whole is 
formed of huge blocks of marble, with the exception of one end 
of the building, cither the pronaos or adytum, as architects shall 
determine. 'Fhe whole length of the building, not including two 
distinct enclosures which surround it, is 219 feet by 140. The 
walls are of solid blocks fiye feet thick, the interior of the cella 
measures 87 feet by 6'3. 

The temple stands upon a rising ground facing the north-east, 
on which side the ground appears to have been artificially raised 
to form a level space. Roth to the north-east and north-west 
nights of steps appear to have led up to the building, and 
a ])ortico appears to have existed on the north-west side. 
That Tavium possessed a celebrated temple of Jupiter we may 
infer from its beiiig mentioned by Strabo, (lib. xii.) who speaks of 
an as\luin. and of a colossal statue of the Deit^’, and who would in 
.all j)rol)aljilit\ not have alluded to it. had it not been a remarkable 
building, Tlie large Irlocks of stone which, although fitting close, 
are sometimes irregul.ar in their shape, have been fastened together 
by large metal pins. Most of the blocks h.ave six and sometimes 
more sockets an inch and a h.alf in diameter, and from the mode 
in whidi the stones are broken aw.ay, it seems probable that the 
tenijtle was destroyed by barbarians for the sake of extracting the 
metal. 

I did not discover the slightest trace of shafts or bases, or capi- 
tals of columns. or architertural sculpture, or ornaments of any 
kind. A rude simplicity seems to h.ave pervaded all parts of the 
building. The sjiace between the cella and the outer wall on the 
south-east side is divided into a number of small chambers, the 
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outer wall of each being formed of a single stone varjing from 1 o 
to 17 feet in length. These apartments were probably covered 
over, and on them the columns may have been placed, if any such 
existed. On the hill-side to the south-west behind the temple 
I saw many large blocks of stone, but they appeared to me rather 
to have been derived from the ruins of the temple and its two 
inclosures, than to have belonged to other buildings. 

To the westward of the temple, and on the same sloping ground, 
are the remains of a square enclosure, probaljly a fortress. It is 
surrounded by a raised mound, on the summit of which I traced in 
several places remains of a massive and almost Cyclopean wall. To 
the east of the temple are the remains of another fortress on the 
summit of a high steep hill commanding the town. The summit 
of this hill is surrounded with a thick wall, or rather heap of loose 
stones sloping both inside and outside at an angle of 40'", except 
on the north-east side, where there is a perpendicular cliff down to 
a deep ra\'ine. At the top I found several large holes excavated in 
the solid rock, apparently for cisterns, and the whole surface was 
covered with fragments of ancient pottery and tiles. 

The bas-relief cut in the rocks is situated about a mile or a 
mile and a half north-east from the temple. It is in a small 
irregular-shaped hollow resembling an ancient quarry. It is 
open to the south-west, the rocks being from SO to oO feet high 
on each side, but lower at the end opposite the opening. It is a 
curious and interesting monument, and althougli manv of the 
figures are nearly obliterated, particularly those furthest remov(“d 
from the centre, it is undoubtedly the most remarkable monu- 
ment hitherto discovered in this part of Asia’. It repre- 
sents the jneeting of two kings, each holding emblems of 
royalty in his hand, and with a long train of followers, who extend 
along the two sides of the hollow space. The two priiicijial 
figures are five feet high, the few figures near them are tliree feet 
six inches, and the others two feet si.x inches high. One of the 
principal figures, that on the left coming fiom the west, as well as 
his followers, arc in light close-fitting dresses, wearing high 
conical caps and beards. The other principal figure and followers 
are dressed in loose flowing robes with a square turreted head- 
dress. These have no beards. The former may possililv re- 
present the king of Lydia or of Egvpt. and the latter the king 
of Persia or of Media; and may not this monument have been 
intended to commemorate a jteace concluded between them ! 
Both these kings were at war with the king of Persia or of the 
IVIedes in this part of Asia; and the Hahs, which flows about 1 j 
or 20 miles to the north-west, was at one time the boundary of 
the possessions of the Lydians and the Medes. I am inclined to 
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consider that the figures without beards and in loose flowing dresses 
represent the Medes or Persians, rather than Amazons, from the 
circumstance of some of the attendants immediately behind the 
principal figure being represented standing upon the wings of a 
double-headed eagle, a symbol frequently met with on the ruined 
Persian buildings of a later period w hich occur in Armenia and 
other parts of Asia Minor ; and the king himself is represented 
standing on a wild beast, probably intended for a lion, and which 
resembles some of those animals also sculptured upon Persian 
buildings. 

I regret much not having had time to construct a map from 
all the bearings which I took, I therefore send the accompanying 
rough sketch compiled from the general bearings and direction of 
my route, corrected by astronomical observations for the latitude. 

Smyrna, Nov. 10, 1830. 


Itixerary. 


Iter a Tavium Caisaream usque M. P. 109 Sic. 



Therma 

18 



Soaiida 

. 18 



Sacacna 

32 



Ochras , 

. . 16 



Casarea , 

, . 24 


Iter ab Ancyra Tavium. M. P. 116 Sic. 


Bolelasgus . 

24 

Ancvra Acitonviaco 36 

Saiinahus 

24 

Eccobrigu 

33 

Ecobrogis . 

20 

Ijassora 

25 

A<lai)cra 

24 

Stabiu 

17 

Tavio 

24 

Tavio 

— 


Pel'tinger. 


Tavium by masia, to Neo- 

II. Tavium by Zela 

to Neo-Coesa- 

Ca'sarca. 


rca. 


Tonea 

13 

llogmon , 

36 

Garsi (Gcrsioura) 

30 

Ogonc . , 

36 

An.asia . 

30 

I’tcmais . 

38 

Palate . , 

1.5 

Zela 

26 

Colue . . 

12 

Stabubim 

32 

Tidis 


Selaiiusa 

22 

Miiones 

16 

co-C'a.'sarca . 

15 

Neu-Coesarea 

10 






195 M. P. 
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III. Tavium to Comana Pontica. 


Tomba 

16 

Eugoni . 

22 

* * * 

* 

Ad Stahulum 

— 

Mesyla . 

22 

Comana Pontica 

15 


IV. Taviiim to Mazaca Caesarea. 


Euagina 

16 

Seralio . 

24 

Zania 

22 

Aquas Aruenas 

35 

Dona . 

20 

Sermusa 

20 

Siva . 

16 

Cambe 

22 

Maz. Caesarea 

16 


191 M. P. 


VII . — Memoir on the Northern Frontier of Greece. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Baker. Communicated by John Backhouse, 
Esq. Read April 24, 1837. 

The map of the Northern Frontier of Greece was the result 
of an operation conducted by commissioners of the three Allied 
Powers, Great Britain, France, and Russia, for the purpose of 
determining and laying down upon the ground itself the several 
points of the line ■with that accuracy which a permanent separa- 
tion of Greece from Turkey appeared to require, and the neces- 
sity of which arose from the incorrectness of the best existing 
maps, and the imperfect geodesical information supjdied by modern 
travellers to guide a work of this nature and importance. 

Previously to entering upon a connected description of the 
tract of country over which the line of boundary is carried, it 
may be as well to glance at the e.vtent of those data which were 
essentially necessary to enable the line to be fixed, and for the 
geographical delineation of the ground which it traverses. 

These data were wholly wanting. It was indeed owing to the 
absence of them that the commission originated ; since, had it 
been possible to trace the frontier on any existing map that could 
be depended upon, it might have been unnecessary to appoint 
officers to mark it out who were total strangers to the country, 
and who were only enabled to feel their way through it by a pre- 
vious reconnoissance of the ground itself. 

The general direction of the line being nearly east and west, 
and, consequently, at right angles to the usual routes of commu- 
mcation leading from Thessaly and Epirus, on the one hand, to 
Lorris, Bceotia, Acarnania, and iEtolia, on the other ; the jioints 
of intersection, merely, are those touched upon in the itineraries 
of Gell, Dodwell, and Holland, whilst the intervening districts, 
of a wild and mountainous character, not v ery easy of access, or 
inviting from the Klephtic and disorganized habits of the popu- 
lation, had remained unnoticed by any modern traveller. 

VOL. VII. G 
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Colonel Lapie’s map, though in itself a very remarkable pro- 
duction, when we consider the many doubtful and heterogeneous 
sources from which it was compiled, and at that time the best 
extant, was stdl very defective on all the most important points of 
the line. 

• Its most accurate data are derived from the itineraries above 
referred to, and though the routes given by Sir William Cell 
were very ser^aceable to us in the investigation of the eastern 
extremity, and especially in his description of the pass of Khlomo, 
yet in the examination of W’estern Greece and the more central 
districts of Agrafa, the only authority open to a reference lay 
in the voluminous, though somewhat inaccurate, work of M. 
Pouqueville, Voyage de la Grece,"’ on which, in common with 
the information supplied by Sir William Gell and Mr. Dodwcll, 
Lapie’s map was framed ; but we soon found it necessary to shut 
it up, it bemg impossible to place any confidence in its details. 

From the Gulf of Arta to the Valley of the Sperchius, Lapie’s 
map does not bear the least resemblance to the real configuration 
of the ground. It is incorrect in the position assigned, and the 
denomination given to the several mountains, and even to some of 
the principal villages. 

Thus the name of jMacrinoros is given to the whole chain 
of mountains dividing the basins of the Gulf of Arta and of the 
Aspro, instead of being marked, as it is, a secondary, and very 
subordinate feature. Tymphrestus, the modern Veluchi, is 
placed in the range of Agrafa, instead of the position assigned 
to Callidrome, near Karpenitza; — no part of the chain of Othrvs 
is known by the name of Varibovo or Hellevo ; the course of the 
Aspro is very incorrectly marked, and the two bridges of Korakos 
and Tartarina are confounded in one. 

If the able and comprehensive work on Northern Greece from 
the pen of Colonel Leake had, at that time, made its appearance, 
it would have assisted in clearing up many doubtful points in the 
investigation of unexplored ground, upon which every local infor- 
mation, we were obliged, on the spur of the moment, to resort to, 
had frequently an obvious and direct motive for misleading rather 
than assisting us. 

In the determination of the line, therefore, the course pursued 
by the commission was to examine, beforehand, the features of 
the country in the direction assigned by its instructions, and 
wherever any discretionary power, originating in doubtful points, 
was left open for its determination to select those most conform- 
able to the objects required, with a further reference to those 
positions of the line which, in immediate connexion, had already 
preceded, or were to follow them ; and then to decide upon their 
adoption before it proceeded to the investigation of any new district. 
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In the subsequent operations for the completion of the two 
maps which were directed to be presented respectively to the 
governments of Greece and Turkey, it was thought essential 
that a work of this importance should be based upon a trigono- 
metrical survey of, at least, a narrow strip of country on each side 
of the frontier line ; and with this view a base of 4100 French 
metres’*' was measured with great accuracy in the plain of Artain 
the summer of 1833, with the intention of carrying a continuous 
series of triangles from the Gulf of Arta to that of Volo. 

Political difficulties and the disturbed state, jof the country 
contributed to prevent the completion of this work in the mode 
and on the scale which had been originally intended. In the 
mean time, the French survey of the jVIorea having been directed 
to be extended to Northern Greece, or at least to Attica, Breotia, 
Locris, Doris, and a part of iEtolia,j it was determined, as this 
operation advanced, to base the triangulation on an extension of 
their stations to the extreme frontier for the eastern and central 
districts, combining and meeting it by a series of triangles in 
connexion with the Itase in the plain of Arta for the map of the 
western portion as far as the chain of Agrafa ; the coast line at 
the two extremities being compared with and corrected from the 
accurate suryey of the Gulfs of \’olo and Arta under Captain 
Copeland and Mr. Cooling. 

Although the boundary, therefore, was examined and politi- 
cally determined in its w'hole extent during the autumn of 1832, 
yet the various difficulties adverted to above interposed to pre- 
vent the completion of the surveys and of the map till the spring 
of 1835. 

Including its sinuosities, the whole extent of the line, from the 
Gulf of Arta to that of Volo, is nearly 1.37 miles, and was defined 
by 95 land-marks § placed in such positions as any change in its 
direction caused by diversity of feature, or any doubt of the appa- 
rent conformation of the ground appeared to require. 

At its commencement from the western extremity it intersects 
the low sandy promontory of La Punta (the reputed site of the 

* 4483 '33 English yaids. 

f The disturbed state of Western Greece and the disorganized habits of the 
population have deterred the brigade topographique employed on this survey from 
any attempt at its extension to Acariiania ami the mountainous tracts of Agrafa. 

I The opposition of the Turkish authorities debarring us from all access to the 
Ottoman territory, and confining the operations to the southward of the line, not 
only produced great embarrassment m the selection of the stations, but induced 
the adoption ot the scale of 1 - 5 ^ instead of 50 ^* which had been originally 
intended. 

§ These landmarks, in the inhabited districts at the two extremities, were mostly 
destroyed by the Turks in the winter of 1832 : they were restored again in the en- 
suing summer, and the Greek commissioner attached to the commission being 
personally acquainted with the sites of each of them, their more solid and perma- 
nent restoration was confided to the care of Ins government. 

G 2 
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ancient Actlum) by a line drawn through the midst of a marsh at 
a medium distance of about three miles from the fort of the same 
name, which, on the Acarnanian shore, commands the entrance of 
the Gulf of Arta, at that spot not more than O’OO yards in width, 
between the town of Prevesaon the left, and La Punta on the right. 
* From the eastern shore of La Punta the line traverses the 
Gulf of Arta in a north-east direction, passing between the pro- 
montories of Skafidaki and Panagia, and disposing of the islands 
in the Gulf according to their relative proximity to the northern 
or southern coast line ; those of Guidaronisi and Karakonisi being 
left to Turkey, whilst Kefalo and the gi’oup called \ ouvalu were 
allotted to Greece. None of them are inhabited, with the excep- 
tion of Karakonisi, on which is a small convent and chapel dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, whore two priests reside, and where there is 
a small ^aneyard and garden, the rest of the island being covered 
with large olives and prickly oak. This island, strictly speaking, 
is connected with the northern shore of the Gulf by two cause- 
ways or strips of sand, inclosing extcnsl\c lagoons, where the 
water does not e.xceod a few inches in depth, the one attaching it 
to the coast near Salagora, about three miles in length, the other 
passing through two small islets of the same group, and meeting 
the shore about two miles and a Imlf to the north-east, near the 
Bocca Falsa, or old mouth of the river Arta. The ancient course 
of the river to this point may be very distinctlv traced ; and in 
confirmation of the change having taken place at no very distant 
period, the greater part of the land situated on the 2 n-esent right 
bank is still the jiropcrty of the village <jf Koniano on the left. 
The connecting causeway of Karakonisi to the eastward passes 
about 200 yards to the southward of the very remarkable Ilel- 
lenlc ruin now called Fido-Kastro. and the position of which 
seems to agree very well with that of the ancient fort of Ambra- 
cus. This consists of an irregular pentagonal inclosure of Helle- 
nic walls of the third order, surmounted by masonrv of a later 
date, apparently Homan, rising .abruptly from the water, with- 
out any intervening strand, to a height varying from ldto2o feet, 
one side of the pentagon being short, and the general figure ap- 
proaching to an irregular quadrilateral of about lOO yards in 
length by 140 in breadth. The Hellenic masonry, in regular 
courses of large blocks, rises in most places to about two-thirds of 
the height of the inclosing wall, the de^ith of water both within 
and without not exceeding a few inches ; so that it is onlv acces- 
sible in one of the inonoxyla, or canoe-boats hollowed from a 
single trunk, commoiilv used m the lagoons fur rishiiig. 

Projecting turrets at the noithern and southern angles are 
c.alculatcd to .afford a partial flank of defence to the ad|aceiit sides. 
There are also two turrets on the sides of the quadrilateral facing 
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the north-east and south-west. The entrance to the inclosed basin 
is the only break in the circuit of the masonry ; it is placed in the 
south-east angle^ and^ singularly enough^ is the only spot not well 
flanked.* 

The island of Kefalo appears to have been occupied at some 
period as a post for the observance or defence of the entrance of 
the Gulf, as foundations of walls of the usual Roman construc- 
tion, in alternate courses of rough masonry and tile, are traceable 
in the whole c.\tent of its coast-line, as well as those of some 
ruined buildings in the interior of tlie island, which however is of 
very inconsiderable extent, not Ijeing more than 250 yards across, 
and nearly level with the water’s edge. Guidaronisi and the 
group called \ ouvalu are barren rocks.f 

After traversing the Gulf of Arta, the line of boundary strikes 
the coast-line at the north-east corner of the Gulf, at about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the nortliward of the ruined metochi of Menidhi, 
at a point where one of the lower offsets of the jMacrinoros range 
abuts boldly upon the sea-shore ; and it is thence carried over the 
eastern slope of the basin of the Gulf of Arta, in a direction 
nearly east-ncu th-east for about fourteen miles and a half. Fol- 
lowing the western base of the above-named offset, in a northerly 
direction, for about three-quarters of a mile, to its extremity, the 
line then turns at right angles to the cast, crosses a small valley 
or gorge forming the entrance of one of the principal passes of 
the Macrinoros, and is directed towards the base of another 
offset of the same range descending in a direction parallel to the 
first. The line then follows the base of this hill for about a 

* This description corresponds exactly with the xXGtrWj AtaJiy of Scylax and Dicae- 
archus in their notice of Ambracus ; and as the opening of the basin was evidently 
on the side of the ancient channel of Aracthus, it was so well protected as to dis- 
pense with the necessity of any hank defences. 

f The annexed return Mill sliow the comparative value of the several fisheries in 


the Gulf of Arta, as following upon the Greek or Turkish coast-line respectively: — 

Piastres. 

Fishery of jMazonia and Gnio Vivari .... 8,000 

of Lachi (near Prevesa) ..... ll,jOO 

of Gnpo Cnear Mazoma) .... 3,500 

■ of g\vlieri and Zeiicalia ^from Luro to Salaora) . 12,500 

of Logaru (east of Salaora) .... 25,000 

— ' of Cohra ........ 250 


Total of Turkish fisheries 60,250 

of Af^rllo (near the Macrinoros) , - . 6,000 

of ratafiico (near Arapi) . , . • COO 

of Ruza (near Vonitza) .... 350 


Total of Greek fisheries 6,950 


They were let for these sums by auction in 1832^ 

The Turkish piastre in 1835 was equivalent to about 3d, English money. 
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quarter of a mile, till it arrives at the Doubsa river, at the ford 
which is crossed by the road leading from Arta and Comboti to 
the Macrinoros and Karvanserai. It then ascends the Doubsa 
by its left bank for about one mile and three-quarters, traverses 
that stream and the offset descending^ from the Drimonari range 
of hills, which separates it from the river of Comboti. descending 
to the latter bv a ravine which joins it about half a mile above the 
village of the same name, occup} ing an elevated knoll ujwn the 
right bank. 

From this point the line ascends the course of the river Com- 
boti in an easterly direction for about eight miles and a quarter to 
the source of its principal tributary in the jilateau of Milia, 
which divides the basin of the i^vntecno, of the Comboti and of 
the Arta rivers ; and from this plateau, in a direction nearly east 
for about one mile and a half, it attains, on a well-defined ridge, 
the summit of Cheldna. 

This mountain, so called from the resemblance which, when 
viewed from a distance in the environs of Arta, it bears to a tor- 
toise (xikmr) both in its hump-shaped form and in the varie- 
gated spots of heath, pine, and rock, scattered over its western 
face, is the most prominent and remarkable of the upper chain 
which encircles the basin of the Gulf of Arta to the eastward, 
though in altitude scarcely exceeding those of Veletchico or Syn- 
tecno, which flank it to the north and south. Veletchico presents 
a bleak and barren surface to its summit, whilst Syntecno and 
Sycharitza, still further south, arc very remarkable in the distance, 
both from the boldness and sharpness of their outline, and from 
the contrast presented by their bleached c.alcareous formation to 
the patches ot dark pines which in some places mark their rugged 
and almost perpendicular ascents. 

The portion of the line here described may be said to cover all 
the principal approaches to Western Greece. The passes of the 
Macrinoros, as well as the ridge of Drimonari, which protects and 
secures their right flank, afford, in the rear of the river of Com- 
boti, an excellent position for its defence. The ridge of Drimo- 
nari being flanked by. and in immediate connexion with, the lofty 
mountain-chain of Chclona, and this last falling asabruptlv to the 
eastward into the valley of the Aspro, forms an admirable defen- 
sive line from the Gulf to the river. The first four or five miles 
from the coast, following the base of the lower ranges of the Mac- 
rinoros. skirt on the one hand a small but fertile plain, extending 
from the mountains to the marshes and salines of Koprena, on 
the left bank of the river Comboti. but w hich were specially con- 
signed to Turkey. The vallej- ot the Comboti, as well as the 
general face of the country between the Gulf and the river 
Aspro, is covered with thick wood, increasing in size and varying 
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in character in the ascent from the sea to Mount Chelona ; the 
lower levels abounding with many varieties ®f the oak and plane, 
and occasionally with a dense underwood of arbutus, prickly oak, 
mastic, and other shrubs, whilst the upper slopes are studded 
with remarkably fine pines and sdver firs. The only Hellenic 
remains we met with are — 1. The Castro of the Macrinoros on 
the summit of a wooded knoll, about 500 feet above the level of 
the sea, immediately behind Menidhi. On the apex is a small 
Pyrgo surmounted with masonry of a more modern date, the 
ensemble of which is a very striking object from every part of the 
Gulf ; and on the slope of the hill to the northward are two outer 
inclosures also of Hellenic foundations, forming a kind of ad- 
vanced work to the first. ‘2. There are two small Pyrghi further 
to the southward, on the crest of the Macrinoros near Lansadia, 
also evidently intended for the defence of the pass, and not calcu- 
lated, either by their extent or situation, to afford accommodation 
for any amount of population. Another Hellenic inclosure of 
inconsiderable e.xtent, in the interior of which we found great quan- 
tities of broken tile and pottery, occupies an elevated position on the 
Drimonari ridge, near the point of connexion with the Macrinoros, 
and was probably intended to combine a surveillance of the right 
of the passes with that of the valley of the Comboti, leading to 
the vale of Syntecno. 

From the summit of Chelona* to that of Gabrovo, a space of 
three miles of bare rock, the line is carried along an undulating 
ridge, forming, on high table-land, the basin of a Katavothron, the 
most prominent elevations of which are called Platovouni and 
Rachigreocopoulo. From Mount Gabrovo to the wooded height of 
Itamo the line traverses the basin of the river Aspro (including 
its tributaries) in a direction east-north-east for nearly thirty-one 
miles. It descends the western slope of this basin by the preci- 
pitous bed of a mountain torrent called Stus Kapnus, for about 
three miles and a half to its junction with the Aspro, at about 
one-third of the distance from the bridge of Korakos to that of 
Tartarina, the only two permanent communications across the 
river in this district, when swoln by winter rains, though at other 
seasons it is everywhere fordable, being reduced to an insignificant 
stream, almost losing itself amongst the white beds of alluvial 
shingle from which it derives its name. 

Both these bridges are remarkable for the boldness of their 
design and spread of their span of arch ; that of Korakos espe- 
cially (which remains to Turkey as her line of communication 
between Arta and Radovitch, and Trikala and Larissa) is perhaps 
unrivalled in the hardihood and lightness of its structure. 


* Colonel Leake, in his map of Northern Greece, has given the name of Furia to 
this mountain, but Mount Fuika is apprehended to be a part of Agrafa, on the left 
bank of the rivet Aspro. 
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The span of the arch measures 132 feet ; the total leng^th of the 
roadway from rock to rock is 181 feet ; whilst the ividth, including 
a narrow and very low parapet, does not exceed 7 feet 8 inches, 
and the height above the heel of the river is 125. The road itself 
is barely 6 feet in width ; nor does it appear, by the approaches 
on either bank, to have been ever intended for wheel commum- 
cation. The rocks on either side rise perpendicularly to a great 
height, and nothing can be more striking than the effect of this 
neirrow rib of masonry, connecting the two precipitous banks of 
the Aspro, at the point where it issues in a romantic glen from 
the wild gorges of the Tzumerka and Agrafiote mountains, and 
in a situation where the traveller is least prepared to meet with so 
beautiful and singular a triumph of the skill of the engineer, 
resembhng more the flying buttress of some light Gothic edifice, 
than a substantial and permanent communication for man and 
beast over the foaming torrent of the first river in Greece. Its 
construction is attributed to the enterprise of the Prior of the 
monastery of Dunkon in Thessaly, and considering its distance 
from the convent, it does no less credit to the liberality and public 
spirit of the Caloyers, than to the skill of the engineer.* Bridges 
of this description, however, are not uncommon in this district: in 
the vallev of the river Petrillo there is one, of which the arch, 
still perfect, measures 86 feet, w'hilst its breadth is scarcely 8. 
There are two others in the valleys of the Platanies and Rafto- 
poulo of similar proportions ; but the communications leading to all 
these, excepting Korakos, have been long since broken up and 
abandoned, though the arches remain entire. They appear to be 
all of ancient date. 

From the mouth of the Stus Kapnus to that of the Platanies 
river, the line follows the bed of Aspro for about two-thirds of a 
mde, passing under a ruined bridge having the remains of three 
arches, the piers of the central and widest being 60 feet apart. 
It is known by the name of Stais Trichais, from the practice of 
restoring a temporary communication during the winter months 
by means of hair ropes. The shore on either side is low and 
flat, with a narrow strip of cultivated ground on the left bank. 

From the mouth of the Platanies the boundary ascends the 
course of that river in a north-east direction to its source in the 
mountain of Tzornata, a projecting buttress of the great central 
chain of Pindus, which it attains in Mount Bugikaki, by a crest 
of si.x miles and a half in length, certain peaks of which are known 
bv the names of Aphorlsmeni, Pende Pyrghi, Tria Sinora, and 
Stavron to Pastrikon. 

The course of the Platanies is the existing boundary between 
the districts of Leontitos and Megali Vrisi, and the crest from 

* It is difficult to conceive from what authority M. Pouqueville drew up bis 
notice of this bridge, which he describes as consisting of ei^hi arches. 
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Tzornata to Tria Sinora between those of Petrillos and Provata; 
the Tria Sinora, as the name denotes, being the point of junction 
between the two latter and that of Megali \ rangiana. The 
ravine by which the Platanies descends from Tzornata is a ro- 
mantic glen covered with thick wood, the oak and plane gradually 
giving place, in the approach to the mountain ridge, to varieties pf 
the pine and silver fir. Of these last we measured two, of 1 8 
and 14 feet girth respectively, and there were many others of 
nearly equal size. 

At Papa to Pedema the river appears to have forced its way 
through a wall of rock, many hundred feet in perpendicular 
height, the rocks on either side approaching so closely, that a 
traditionary legend in support of its name, denotes it as having 
been leapt across by some active priest, whose name, however, 
has not been preserved to give better authority to the feat. 

It can scarcely e.vcite surprise that the events of the last twenty 
years should have had even a more withering effect upon the 
])opulation of this portion of N orthern Greece than on any other 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the frontier. Even during 
the lifetime of Ali Pasha of Jannina, the wild inhabitants of these 
secluded glens, forming the districts of Upper Agrafa, were only 
kept in awe by the strong arm and able administration of the 
despot ; but w hen the reins of authority were loosened by his 
death, and when the subsequent revolution in Greece not only 
made these fastnesses the common haunt and refuge of every 
border bandit, but left it still uncertain to which power they might 
eventually fall, and therefore made both parties alike indifferent 
to the tranquillity or organization of so distant and unprofitable a 
tract, all the ordinary pursuits of social life were relaxed and 
abandoned, and the habits of the population degenerated into the 
reckless calling of mere Klephtic hordes. 

Many villages have in consequence disappeared ; others are 
reduced to heaps of ruins or simple kalybea, mere groups of huts 
suited to the nomadic habits of the occupants ; and the cultiva- 
tion of a little barley and maize in the more favoured spots is 
nearly the amount of their agricultural produce. 

Petrillos, a succession of small hamlets in the sequestered glen 
of the same name, shut in between INIounts Karavi, Bugikaki, 
and Tzornata, and noted by Colonel Leake as the second town of 
Agrafa, had at this moment (183‘2) only two inhabited houses, 
though the ruins of many others, in every stage of decay, lay 
scattered for a considerable extent on both sides of the ranne. 

The general formation of this part of the Agprafiote range is 
calcareous, varying very much in character, and with the strata 
generally very highly inclined. No rocks of a primitive character 
were obseiwed, though in the more northern ranges of Pindus, 
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between Metzovo and Calabaka, both serpentine and granite are 
found in abundance. 

The sudden transitions of climate in this district render it 
extremely unhealthy during the autumn months. It is true that 
no part of the central range of mountains is above the level of 
perpetual frost, and before the end of August the highest peaks 
of Pindus are bare of snow ; but yet the intense heats of summer 
had scarcely subsided when, so early as the 14th of September, 
the secondary ranges of hills were capped with snow, and long 
before the end of October even the lt)wer levels were covered to 
a considerable depth. This unusual severity indeed was transient, 
though its ordinary effect is to impede, and frequently altogether 
to interrupt, the communications during the winter months 
between Eastern and Western Greece, by the bridges of Korakos 
and Tartarina, owin? to the insufficiency of traffic to keep the 
road open, so that travellers with loaded mules passing from Arta 
to Zeitoun or Tricala are forced to take the high road by Jan- 
nina, through Thessaly, in order to pass the chain of Pindus by 
the beaten route to the capital, and even this, being never cleared 
by manual labour, is frequently, after every fresh fall, impassable 
for many days together. 

From Mount Bugikaki the boundary line descends the great 
chain of the Agrafiote mountains to the cave of Spilia Kamako, 
the principal source of the Karitza, which here rushes from the 
perpendicular face of the rock in a stream of considerable force. 
This cave is very extensive, the roof in the interior being studded 
with large stalactites, and a ruined chapel of the Panagia, the 
probable successor of some heathen Fane of early date, renders 
it an occasional point of devotional resort to the Thessalian 
villagers. 

From this point the boundarv follows the course of the Karitza, 
in a direction S.E. for aliout five miles, to its junction with the 
Maiiffiar or iMans-eri river, which in the lower part of its course 
takes the name of Megdova. and after receiving the tributaries 
of Agrafiotico. and the river of Carpenisi, discharges itself into 
the Aspro below the Ijridge of Tartarina, nearly opposite the 
mouth of the Syntecno, 

It takes its rise in the eastern base of IMounts Karavi and Affen- 
dico, a projecting offset of the first, and after traversing the plain 
of IVevropolis in a southerly direction, turns to the S.W. and 
intersects, almost at right angles, the great chain from whence it 
derives its source. 

The connecting feature, forming the hog’sback, as we should 
term it, of Greece, lies, therefore, in the comparatively low range 
of hills to the eastward of Neochori, and forming the western 
slope of the great basin of Thessaly. This feature originating 
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in the lower eastern slopes of Mount Kara\% after encircling the 
plains of Nevropolis by a range of moderate height and undu- 
lating character, rises, in Itamo and Caprovouni, to sharper crests 
and peaks of more decided prominence, which it preserves to 
Mount Vulgari, where it again falls to the low neck and table- 
formed ridge of Zacharachi Vrisi, from whence it branches to 
the chains of Othrys and CEta. 

From the mouth of the Karitza the boundary line follows the 
bed of the Mangeri for about 300 yards to that of the Moucha, 
which it ascends for nearly three miles to the source of its prin- 
cipal and central branch in the Mount Itamo, a very remarkable 
double-topped peak, thickly covered with pines. From Mount 
Itamo it follows the crest of the line of hills, of which the prin- 
cipal summits are named Caprovouni and Vulgari, in a S.S.E. 
direction for a space of thirteen miles and a half, to the neck of 
Zacharachi Vrisi, the connecting link of the chains of CEta and 
Othrys with the main chain of Pindus, and, consequently, the 
point of division between the basins of the Aspro. the Sperchius. and 
the Salembria ; including, of course, their respective tributaries. 

The exact site of this spot, so interesting in a geographical, 
and so important in a jtolitical light, since the direction of the 
central portions of the line resulted wholly from its determination, 
was ascertained to be about eleven miles N.E. of Veluchi, the 
ancient Tymphrestus, and about three miles due east of Furna; 
and, as the table-land of Zacharachi, though not of a very pro- 
minent character, or very boldly defined, is an open down, and 
perfectly clear of wood, no difficidtv existed tn the exact defini- 
tion of the several rannes and gullies forming the basins we were 
desirous of determining. Veluchi had hitherto been supposed 
to be the connecting point of the three chains of Q^ta, Othrys, 
and Pindus, but in fact lies wide of Othrys, and is a part of the 
chain of CEta, or, more strictly speaking, of the great chain of 
Greece, and becomes the parent of Guiena, Vardoussia, and 
Parnassus, the three most lofty mountains of N orthern Greece. 

From Zacharachi Vrisi to Mount Samendroula the line is 
carried along the crest of hills generally known by the name of 
Othrys, in a direction at first nearly S. for about five miles ; and 
then, making a sharp turn at the Tambour of Aios Elias, nearly 
E. for about fifty-five miles, including the manv sinuosities of the 
ridge, which from Aios Elias to the mountains of Gura (Othrys 
proper) is very undecided in its general character, and. though 
an unbroken line of partition between the basins of the Sperchius 
and the Salembria, is frequently so low and ill-defined, as well 
as, in many places, so covered with thick coppice wood, and with 
Katavothra on the very crest, as to make its determination ex- 
tremely intricate, and to render a proportionate increase in the 
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number of land-marts indispensable for this portion of the line. 
From Zacharachi to Samendroula these amount to sixty. 

Wherever the boundary happened to approach or to intersect 
any inhabited district, the most intense anxiety naturally prevailed 
among^st all classes of the population to profit by the advantages 
>^hich the new territorial division presented. A very remarkable 
instance of this occurred in the village of Janitzou, consisting of 
about sixty well-built houses, many of them of stone, and of two 
stories in height, with two small chapels, and the inhabitants, of 
course, like all the rural population, wholly Greek. This village, 
placed about 200 yards below the ridge of Othrys on the northern 
sh)pe, having necessarily, from its situation, been consigned to 
Turkey, the inhabitants, embarrassed by the hardship of their 
position, which moreover separated them from some of their best 
land lying on the southern slope of the hill, and finding any 
alteration of the line in amendment of their position impossible, 
set themselves to work to remedy the inconvenience by trans- 
ferring their locale ; and, by the following year, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Turkish authorities, they had removed the 
materials of their houses, stone by stone, to an eligible site on 
the Greek slope of the hill. All traces of Paica Janitzou, as 
the tillage is already called, nill probably, therefore, soon dis- 
appear, and a similar' feeling will operate in producing, at no very 
distant pcrujd, a very important effect upon the population of 
those districts which adjoin the frontier. 

The subsoil of the whole range of Othrys is a limestone of 
various and highly-inclined strata, occasionally mixed with iron 
ore, amyanthe, and asbestos. The presence of iron is in many 
places so strongly developed, and the facility of land carriage to 
the Gulf of Zeitoun would be so great, that there can be little 
doubt of its becoming one day a source of national wealth, 
whenever the resources or capital of the country can be brought 
to bear upon the working of the ore. 

At the Deneni of Furka the crest is traversed by the high 
road leading from Zeitoun to Thaumako and Larissa ; from this 
point it assumes, for a few miles, a bolder outline, but beyond 
Audinitza falls again into a very low and extremely intricate 
feature, covered with thick wood, till it rises, beyond Petroula, 
into the knot of mountains known as the Gura Mountains, of 
which the highest peak, to the westw'ard of Samendroula, is 
named Jeracovovni. These, branching out towards the Gulf of 
Volo,form Mounts Khlomo and Tragovouni to the eastward, and 
to the northward, circling round to the westward of Asmeyro, 
form the link of connexion to Pelion and Ossa, and the eastern 
slope of the basin of Thessaly. 

The direction of the eastern extremity of the line, in its 
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descent from the chain of Othrys to the shore of the Gulf of 
Volo, was determined by the position of the pass of Khlomo, which 
having been specially assigned to Greece^ and included in her 
territory, necessitated the adoption of a boundary to the northward 
of the ridge on which it lies, between Pteleo and Surbis. 

A minute examination of the ground leaving no doubt of th’o 
accuracy of Sir William Gell’s description of this pass, and of 
the position which it occupies, the course of the Surbiotico, which 
runs at the foot of the mountain, was selected from its source in 
Mount Samendroula to its mouth in the Bay of Surbis, a distance 
of fourteen miles and a half in a N.N.E. direction. In the 
upper part of its course this river, which there takes the name of 
Rossouli, is circumscribed by the lower features of Mount Samen- 
droula into a narrow and densely-w'ooded ravine, till it emerges 
into the plain of Surbis by a romantic gorge about three miles 
from the village of that name, in the cultivation and irrigation of 
the maize fields and mulberry orchards of which, the original 
channel is diverted, and in many places almost lost. 

The village of Graditza, as described by Sir William Gell, in 
his map and itinerary, as well as in Mr. Dodwell’s tour, and 
copied from thence into Lapie’s map, has no existence in the 
position assigned to it, the large and once flourishing village on 
that site having been long known by the name of Gardiki ; Ijut 
even had it been correctly designated, it would have been impos- 
sible to reconcile it with the pass of Khlomo, or to include the 
latter in the Greek territory by any well-defined line running in 
the immediate vicinity of the other. 

The unchecked marauding parties of the frontier Klephtes 
have reduced Gardiki, Gura, Surbis, and every railage in this 
district, to a state of the greatest destitution. Half tlie houses 
were unoccupied, or in ruins, and the law of the strongest being 
the only one at that period in force, no security or protection was 
afforded to the unfortunate inhabitants, of whom scarcely a third 
remained, compared with the numbers prior to the revolution. 
Several of these rillages, such as Echinos or Ekinos, are now mere 
kalybea, and their sites may probably soon cease to be occujiicd. 

It will be seen by the preceding notice that the line of de- 
marcation between Turkey and Greece is traced throughout by 
natural features as well as defined by artificial land-marks ; by 
the base of the lower features of the IMacrinoros ; by the six 
streams of the Comboti, the Stous Kapnuus, the Platanies, the 
Karitza, the Moucha, and the Surbiotico, with the three intervening 
crests of Chelona, Agrafa, and Othrys. The chain of Chclona 
is traversed by the two first ; — that of Agrafa, by the third and 
fourth ; — and the ascent and descent of the range of Othrys, at 
its two extremities, is traced by the Moucha and Surbiotico. 

It will not be supposed that this boundary forms a line of 
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separation between the Christian and Mohammedan populations, 
or that the latter indeed are to be found at all in its vicinity. 
Personal comfort and personal security naturally draw the Turks 
together in the larger towns, leaving the rural districts entirely 
to the care and cultivation of their rayahs. In Patradjick and 
2eitoun they were formerly to be met with in considerable num- 
-bers ; but having sold their property and retired upon Thessaly, 
so soon as the cession of these districts became known, not a 
Mussulman is now to be found in either town; and with the 
exception of the occasional visits of the Dervent-Agas, and the 
collectors of tEixes, no T urkish authority is ever to be met with in 
the immediate neishbourhood of the frontier. The wild and sterd 
character of the country which it traverses presenting no induce- 
ment for the exertions of a population so scanty in amount, the only 
cultivated ground to be met with is found at the two extremities, 
in the neighbourhood of Comboti and Surbis, in the valley of the 
Karitza, and upon the crest of Othrys in the vicinity of Janitzou. 

The annexed Heights were obtained during the Survey of the 
line of Frontier ; they are only given as a close approximation to 
the truth, as the instruments made use of were too small for very 
accurate observations. The positions are not here given, as they 
are all marked on the map. 
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VIII. — Notes made on a Journey to the Source of the River Orontes 

in Syria, in September, 1834. By W. Burckbardt Barker^ Esq. 

— Communicated by Dr. Lee, LL.D. — Read Feb. 15, 1836. 

[The following notes were extracted from a journal kept by Mr. W. B. 
Barker, during a journey through a considerable portion of Syria in 
1835. The writer of them, whose father, J. Barker, Esq., many years 
consid at Aleppo and afterwards at Alexandria, is well known for his 
obligingness and hospitality to all travellers in the East, has the advan- 
tage of speaking and wTiting Arabic as his native language. His route 
led him from Beirut to Batrun and Kaniibin, over Blount Lebanon to 
Ba’lbek, thence to the source of the Orontes ; returning by ’Ain-nete* to 
Tripoli, and thence along the coast as far as Suweidivah, near the mouth 
of the Orontes, — a journey of about 400 miles. As the greater part of 
this route has been already described by Maundrell, Squire, Burckbardt, 
Irby and Mangles, La Martine, and other travellers, the extracts selected 
are chiefly those which give a description of the passage of Lebanon and 
the journey to the sources of the Orontes ; no account of the latter, it is 
believed, having been published : these notes also acquire an additional 
interest at the present moment, since so large a part of the country to 
which they relate was desolated by the widely-felt earthquake by which 
Syria was visited in the beginning of the present year.] 

August, 1835. — Left Beirut in the afternoon, with the in- 
tention of sleeping the first night at Nahr el Kelb. or Dog's 
River. The road, after crossing the Nahr el Salib, lies along 
the sea-shore to the northward till we come to a craggy promon- 
tory, on the northern side of which flows the stream ; over the 
hill is a well-contrived ascent, which I should attribute to Roman, 
if not to a more ancient construction ; on the left, and close to the 
water’s edge, are the remains of what appear to have been baths. 
On the top of the hill on the right, and overhead in a conspi- 
cuous position, are three inscriptions, which have been lately 
copied in plaster by Signor Bonomi. j 

The situation here is verv picturesque ; two precipitous rocks 
form a ravine, through which flows the Nahr el Kelb, under a 
curiously-contrived bridge, which is only made use of during the 
winter inundations. 

T wo hours’ slow walking brought me to J uiu', situated behind 
a promontory similar to that of Nahr el Kelb, but smaller, in a 
pretty valley open to the sea, and on a sandy beach where boats 
bring wheat, barley, and dhurrah.J" for sale, and pay to Mohammed 
’AH a duty of five piastres per anleb.§ This place furnishes silk, 

♦ ^A.in-net-e ‘ the forth-corning’ spring.' 

t See Signor Boiiomi’s accouiit of these inscriptions, just published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. 

J Sorghum vulgare, the Juw^r of Hindust^in. — F. S. 

§ The Ardeb in Cairo is about three bushels of our measure, and one piastre equal 
to about 3d. sterling.— £d. 
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which this year has failed, on account perhaps of the disordered 
state of the people, who were all dispersed in great fear of being 
pressed into the army, and could not pay sufficient attention to 
their plantations. I slept this evening in the coffee-house of an 
Armenian, a fine hearty old man of more than eighty years of 
E^e, who had been established here for the last forty years, and 
had learnt Arabic remarkably well. He still, however, preferred 
Turkish, and was quite delighted to find that I could converse 
with him in that language. He doubled his attentions, and spent 
part of the night recounting his adventures. He had two Arme- 
nian Bibles in his possession. He was much grieved at the loss 
of the best of his sons, a )-oung man of twenty-three, but ap- 
peared resigned to the ^vill of Pro\idence. 

A little beyond J uni is another promontory that projects into 
the sea in the same way as the two last -mentioned, and over it 
the road has been cut. On the left stands an old tower or light- 
house, which may perhaps be cited in proof of a story told in 
this country, but for which I cannot vouch, — that the Empress 
Helena, when the cross had been found, ordered light-houses or 
beacons to be built from Jerusalem to Constantinople, which on 
the day of the opening of the tomb of our Saviour she caused to 
be lighted, and thus conveyed the news to her capital by a sort 
of telegraph ; and they show to this day a similar tower strongly 
built at Reis Beirut, at about twenty minutes’ walk from the 
town. 

Half way to Jubeil* is the beautiful little river Nahr Ibrahim, 
over which is a high bridge. A little further on I was overtaken 
by two Druse j ladies, who were going to see their friends near 
J ubeil ; their dress, which was rich, and covered with a white veil 
that concealed the whole person, was kept over their heads by a 
sort of silver horn. The agility of these women is astonishing: 
they appear not in the least encumbered by their robes, mounting 
and descending from their donkeys without any assistance. When 
riding they put off their slippers for fear of dropping them by 
the wav. 

Beyond Jubed by the coast there is a spunge fishery, whence 
a great number of spunges of a fine quality are collected every 
\ear Ijy some Oreek sailors, who come from Syria, and are gene- 
rally under French protection. 

There is a similar fishery to the south of Beirut, btween it 
and Saida or Sidon. Batrun has had a pretty good harbour, but 
It is now filled up with mud and sand, and only small boats can 


* The Little Mountain, the first vowel is verj- rapidly and indistinctly uttered, 

hence Burckhardt spells it Djebail (Syria, p. 179). F. S. ^ ’ 

t Properly Derze for Duruz, commonly written Druse, is the plural — F S 
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enter. From Batrun I left the coast for the interior of the 
country. 

At one hour from Batrun, after a pretty ride alon<f the valley, 
we reach the Castle of Mase’ilihah, probably Turkish. It stands 
on a rock, and is about 100 feet high. 

On the way to Kaniibin, before one ascends the mountain whioh 
leads to Tirzah and thence to Haddad and Bideman (where the 
Maronite patriarch resides in summer), in the plain, at half an 
hour’s distance from the road, stands the old church of Beizah ; 
it has four Ionic columns, of which three are standing. The 
ascent before reaching Tirzah is tedious, but the road pretty 
good. I slept here under the wall of a ^Maronite church, and 
heard the psalmody of the villagers. 

The next morning I arrived in two hours at Haddad, after 
passing a very bad road up a steep ascent. 

I was here delighted with the manners of the superior, who, 
though not an old man, has really a venerable patriarchal ap- 
pearance ; his conduct towards evervb;)dy is marked by that 
humility which governs by the sceptre of love : this he sways 
with great power and honour, and does credit to the confidence 
necessarily placed in him. He is absolute master ; no prince 
can reign more effectually over his people. lie has private pro- 
perty, which renders him independent of his flock. The 
patriarch was residing in a country house at Bideman, about two 
hours from Haddad, and on the top of the mountain. His see 
IS at Kanublu. The monks here are jealous of their library, 
and on my asking what books they had, I was answered “ none,’’ 
I obtained, however, permission to see them all, and looked them 
over one by one ; they consist chiefly of books of devotion, many 
in Latin. They have a printed work in .Arabic on Trigonometry, 
and three books of which I took a note, ‘‘ but which must be known 
in Europe. The rest were praver-books and theological discus- 
sions in Syriac and Arabic. There were no Coptic or Cufic 
manuscripts. 

On the road from Bideman to Bisherra (the village nearest to 
where the cedars are of the greatest size) is the most delightful 
scenery imaginable ; nothing to equal or surpass it out of Europe. 
You may easily fancy yourself in a fairy land ; everv thing seems 
to grow spontaneously. No peasants are seen at work ; they 
have nothing to do but to sow ami reap, and the abundance ot 
water that flows on every side saves them the trouble of irrigating. 
I never had a jileasanter ride. The jxiplar, the dark-green 
Walnut-trees, and the weeping willoivs, form a beautilul contrast 


* 1. The lUscourses of Lukmja the Sage. -. Poem by lihbus Fndit 3. 
The Tate of King Kal'aJ and his Veztr. 

VOL. VII. 


II 
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ivith the barren rocks that hang in huge precipices over you, 
while you pass through a fertile land, relreshed by water-falls in 
all directions ; and the distant riew of the cedars on the bare 
rock, at the foot of a snow-capped mountain, enchants the traveller 
and raises his expectation of the far-famed forests of Solomon. 
The quiet appearance of this remote quarter seems to denote the 
hand of Prorndence majestically pointing out this place as fit for 
the retreat of religion in an oppressed land. 

Having slept at Bisherra, I proceeded the next day to visit the 
cedars. There are many places in the mountain where this tree 
grows, but in the spot usually shown there are about 6CX) toge- 
ther.* * * § Before it reaches them, the road takes a turn to the right, 
and passes along a cliff, the rock of which is so smooth in a 
slanting direction, that I was tempted to believe it had been 
artificially formed, in order to slide to Bisherra the immense 
blocks of wood used for the building of the Temple, and was 
more encouraged in this ojiinion by an examination of the road 
to Bisherrd, which would not easily allow of such vast pieces 
passing over it ; whereas they might have been launched down 
this slanting rock to the foot of the hill, and carried thence to 
Bideman hy way of Ilasrun. 

I was disappointed by the cedars, although I saw all that I 
could have expected. From the cedars mounting the adjoining 
rock, I reached, in an hour and a half, the place where snow is 
lying all the year round, and descending on the other side, found 
myself, after six hours’ ride, at Deir el Alunar. j After passing 
through ’A'mnetc, whither the inhabitants of Bisherra go for 
wheat and barley, the road to Deir el Ahmar is between hills 
which gradually decrease in height, and are the natural con- 
tinuation of iMount Lebanon. At this place begins the plain, at 
the further end of which, and at the foot of the Anti Libanus, 
stands Ba'lbek or Baaleth, mentioned in Scripture as hardng been 
built by Solomon.^ The old foundations to the north-west of 
the Temple consist of such stupendous stones from dO to 0“ feet 
in length, as could not easily be removed, and although much in 
the way. three of the largest, measuring 03, 04, and 07 feet 


* Of course the author must include la this number the young trees as well as 
the ol‘l patiiarchb t)f the forest, as we learn from Beilonius, who visited them in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, that only *28 of these large trees were standing. 
Father Dandini, in 16(10, counted 28; Thevenot. in 1657, found 22: Maundrell.in 
1696. only 16 ; Pttcocke, in 1737, counted 15 ; Burckhardt, in 1810, reckoned 12; 
Dr. Richardson, in l8l&. louud them reduced to 7 ; and M. de La Martine. in 1S32, 
speaks of 7 still remaining, but the snow prevented his reaching them. — Ed. 

The whole number amount to about 400, according to Burckhardt (Syria, p. 19}. 
— F. S. 

t The Red Convent. crroneouj,ly spelt Akhinar by Burckhardt, p. 17, 

1 Spelt Ainate (perhaps ’Am ata, t.€, gift-spnng) by Mr. Barker. 

§ 2 Ciiromcles, chap. viii. U. 
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respectively, still form a part of the wall. These, from the 
appearance of the stone, are evidently of a more ancient date 
than the rest, and tend to confirm the tradition that ascribes them 
to the time of Solomon ; but these rums have been too often 
measured and described for me to add anything further. 

From Ba’lbek I started for the source of the Orontes, a plate 
little known, and yisited by few, if any, European travellers, 
from the danger said to attend it. The Metawdlis, a tribe 
which is in possession of these parts, are known for their hatred of 
all sects that differ Irom them in point of religion ; but by passing 
myself off for an officer of Ibriiliim Pasha, 1 procured a guide 
with whom I ventured to trust myself in the forest that night, in 
spite of the notorious character of his tribe. 

At an hour s ride from Ba’lbek, before one reaches the first 
descent and on the left of the road, I saw a perfect sarcophagus 
and two broken ones, which bad all been opened. This 
place might ha\e been a burying-ground of the ancients, and 
some excavations would probably throw light on the subject. 
Through the valley runs a little stream, by the aid of whicli we 
made an excellent breakfast on bread, cheese, and cucumbers. 
Ascending on the other side, I proceeded in an E.N.E. direction 
along the foot of Anti-Libanus ne.arly on a plain till twelve o'clock, 
when I came to a village called Labweh, after having passed an 
encampment of T urkomans to the right of the road, at a place 
called Shaad. Labweh is at the foot of the range of Anti-Libanus 
on the top of a hillock, near which passes a small stream which 
has its source in the adjoining mountains, and after llowing for 
several hours through the plain, falls into the basin from w hich 
springs the Orontes. 

At six hours east of Labweh I reached Fikhi, a village beauti- 
fully situated in a small valley, on a parallel nearly with the plain, 
and at the foot of the said range of the Anti-Libanus. 

I here procured another Metawali guide, and proceeded with 
him first to Ar-Ras* or “• the head,’’ being a village at the extremity 
ot the range. Here a few Christians are suffered to dwell sepa- 
rately from the other inhabitants, that they may do the manual 
work necessary in the cultivation of such parts of the plain as 
are within reach of the river of Labweh. 

Traversing the plain in a north-east direction for three hours, I 
regained the river of Labweh, along the banks of which two hours’ 
ride brought me towards evening to the source of the Orontes, 
called by the people El ’A'sij or “ the rebel, ” Ironi its occasional 
violence and windings, during a course of about ‘200 miles in a 

* Abu-l-teda (^Syria, p. I’lO) 

f ‘ From its j'efusing to WiiU-r the liolds without beiiij' cuinpflled by moans ot* 
watering-wheels,’ says Abu-l-feda (i>yna, p. 149^. — F. S. 
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northerly direction, passing through Homs and Ham4h, and 
finally discharging itself into the sea at Suweidiah near Antioch. 
The source here springs with some violence from a natural basin 
in the rock, of a triangular form, measuring about fifty paces, 
and nearly concealed on each side by trees and bushes, of which 
chestnut, willow, and a dwarf oak, are the most common. 

The Labweh flows along: the base of this triangle in a north- 
east direction, and mingles its little current with the stream from 
the spring which here runs at a considerable rate. The three 
barren perpendicular rocks which enclose this little spot form a 
striking contrast with the verdure that grows, as it were, upon the 
water beneath. On the south side of the basin, at the top of the 
rock, there is an excavation of several rooms, said to have been 
the hermitage of Mardn the first jMaronite ; two rooms are 
of easv access, but the others can only be climbed up to wnth 
difficulty. 

Having made a sketch of this rarely-visited and secluded spot, 
I quitted it. and took the direction of Bisherra by another road, 
which, towards Marzeln'm, led over the low chain of hills I 
have already mentioned, as a natural continuation of Libanus ; 
these hills were covered with brushwood, and with bellut, a 
species of oak,* almond-trees, buckthorn, wild thyme in abun- 
dance, and other aromatic herbs. 

Marzeln'm is situated near a beautiful fertile plain, through 
which runs a fordable rivulet. I did not go up to the A'illage, 
which would have taken me out of the way, but proceeded alone, 
and unfortunately, after much fatigue in ascending Mount 
Libanus, lost all traces of the road, so that instead of passing 
to the right which would have taken me to Bisherra, I had to 
descend a precipice where the f«x)t of man could scarce find a 
level space to rest upon, and such as even few quadrupeds would 
venture to descend. 

Towards evening I reached the bottom and slept at an encamp- 
ment of Arabs, where I was hospitably treated ; and the fol- 
lowing morning I returned by ’Ainnete to Bisherra, havino- ao-ain 
missed mv wav. ” 

From Bisherra I took the road to Tripoli, which, after the first 
two hours, continues nearly on a level. From Tripoli I con- 
tinued by the route along the coast passing through Tortosa, 
Markab, and Lat.akia,t and crossing the Orontes, reached 
Suweiydiah on the ‘22nd tif August. 


Annexed is a brief account of the late dreadful earthquake in 
Syria, extracted from the letters of Mr. Moore, British Consul 


Quercus Ballota, — F. S. 


t Properly El Lidliiktyah.— F. S. 
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at Beirut, to his Majesty’s Government, and from other authentic 
sources. 

January 1, 1837. — At 4 h. 35 m. p.m. the first shock of the 
earthquake was felt in the city of Beirut. It was accompanied 
by a rumblinjj noise, and lasted ten seconds, and appeared to 
proceed from the north, N o buildings were thrown down in the 
town ; but without the walls seven or eight houses, built on a 
sandy foundation, fell, and one or two lives were lost. The 
course of the river Ontilias’^ (.'’) near Beirut was suspended, and the 
mills on its banks were deprived of water for some hours. When 
the stream returned to its bed the waters were turbid, and of a 
reddish, sandy colour. The atmosphere during the dav of the 
earthquake was close, and charged with electricitv. Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer stood at G6°, but rose to 70’ five minues after the 
earthquake ; for four or five minutes after the shock the compass 
was still agitated. The weather had been unusually mild and 
fine during the last few weeks. The oldest inhabitants of Beirut 
do not remember so severe an earthquake. 

At Damascus, four minarets and several houses were thrown 
down, the bazdrs damaged, and eight or ten individuals killed or 
wounded. 

The cities of Tyre and Sidon were greatly injured. 

At Acri, part of the fortifications were overthrown, and several 
persons killed or maimed. 

Tiberias is entirely destroyed ; nothing but the baths remain- 
ing. The lake rose and sivept away m.anv of the Inhabitants. 

The town of Safety is a heap of ruins, and nearly the whole of 
its inhabitants have perished ; not more than seven, or bv some 
accounts, not more than five in the hundred, of the population 
survive ; and their sufferings, augmented bv exposure to the 
piercing air of the mountains, without fixid, shelter, or medical 
advice, have been verv severe. To add to the horrors of their 
condition, numerous packs of dogs, attracted to the spot by the 
carcases on which they prev, were rendered thereby so furious, 
as to be dangerous to the living. The Bedowins also hovered 
about the ruins for plunder. 

Safet is one of the five holv cities whither the .Jews resort from 
all parts of Christendom in old age to die and be mterred. and 
1500 are now buried in the ruins. L'p to the '21st of January 
shocks of the earthquake continued to be felt daily, and the 
ground all around was rent into fearful chasms. The .amount of 


* The river of Beirht is calleil Nahr-es-salih. Ontt/ins is prnbaiily an error of 
transeriptiou : perhaps it should be IVad Ilij .is. the river of Elias, as St. George, 
called by the Arabs Khidr Iliyas, is sujiposed to have suffeied martyrdom near 
Beirut (D’Arvieux. Memuires, n. 37<i,. — E, S. 
t Or Sated, .4bu-l-feda (Stria, p. 43, 82). — F. S. 
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the population is uncertain, but supposed to have been from 
6000 to 7000. 

The great shock appears to have been simultaneous, and was 
most sensibly felt to the southward, having extended 500 miles 
in length by 90 in breadth. It was felt in the island of Cvprus. 
Fprtv \-illages have been totally, and eleven partially destroved. 
It were useless to enmnerate them here, as the greater part do 
not appear on any map of Svria yet published. The number of 
hves lost is stated at about 6000, but it is much to be feared, that 
in reality they greatly exceed that niunber. 


IX. — Narratice of a Journey into the Interior of Oman, in 
1835. By Lieutenant VVellsted, Indian Na\y. Communicated 
by Sir John Barrow, Bart. Read April 10, 1837. 

In the course of my employment on the sur\-ey of the southern 
and western coasts of Arabia, my attention was constantly directed 
towards the state of the contiguous provinces, and with this view 
I undertook several short journeys into the interior; but no 
opportunity of penetrating, to any considerable distance, occurred 
until the commencement of the year 1835, when Mohammed 
Ali dispatched a force from Kgvpt, in order to take possession 
of the Coffee country. Mv proposal to accompany his army in 
that expedition, for the purpose r)f endeavouring from thence to 
reach Hadrainaiit. was immediately .acceded to by the Indian 
government ; but before their sanction could be conveyed to me, 
intelligence arrived of the Pasha’s force having been led into a 
defile, in the Assa'ir country, and there defeated with great 
slaughter ; a miseraljle remnant alone reaching the sea-shore. 

Foiled, therefore, in this (piarter, I determined, on iny return 
to Bombay, to turn my attention towards 'Omiin, a territory 
almost as little known .as anv part of Ar.abia. 

Alter obtaining the necessarv permission, I embarked on board 
a small schooner (the Cysene) for Maskat,* at which port, after 
a jileasant j'.assagc, we arrived on the ‘21st of X^ovember. 

1 found -Sayvid .S'.aid. the Imam of iNIaskat or sovereign of 
’Oman, ready, with Ins characteristic libcralitv, in every way to 
forward my views. Letters were jnepared under his own direc- 
tion to the chiefs of the different districts through which I had 
to pass, and on X'oveinber 25th, I cjuitted tli.at port to proceed 
to .Siir. 

Maskat was known to some of the ancient geograjiliers.f 
as it is probably the Moscha, a port of tlie Hadramita’ mentioned 

* AUo siiilt with the common k and t ; but k and t are probably requisite. F. S. 

t (ieograplia. Lib. vu. cap. 6, ji. 153, 
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by Ptolemy, noticed also by Arrian in the Periplus of the 
Erythrean See,* as the great emporium of India, Persia, and 
Arabia. It is situated at the extremity of a small cove in lat. 
23° 38' N., long. 58° 42' E., at the gorge of an extensive pass, 
which widens from this point, as it advances into the interior. 
In its principal features Maskat differs but little from the otl\,er 
eastern towns. Arriring from seaward, its forts, erected on 
dark-coloured hills, which almost encircle the town, the level roofs 
of its houses, the domes of the mosques, and their lofty minarets, 
have an extraordinary and romantic appearance ; but as soon as 
we land the illusion disappears. Narrow, crowded streets, and 
filthy bazars, nearly blocked up with porters bearing burdens of 
dates, grain, &c. ; wretched huts, intermingled with low and 
paltry houses, meet the eye in every direction. There are, 
nevertheless, within the town some good and substantial houses — 
the palace of the Iiniim, that of the governor, and those of some 
other public officers, are of this description. !Maskat is not only 
of importance, as the emporium of a very considerable trade 
between Arabia, Persia, and India, but also as the principal 
sea-port of 'Oman. Its imports are chiefly cloth and corn, the 
annual value of which is estimated at 3,300,000 dollars, which, 
if we except Jiddah, is greater than that of the imports into any 
other sea-port town in Arabia. The customs are fixed at 5 per 
cent, on all imported goods, but no duties of any lond are levied 
on exports. These principally consist of dates, ruivas,f or red 
dye, much valued in India ; sharks’ fins shipped off lor Cliina, 
where they are used for making soup, and a variety of other pur- 
poses, and salt fish. The returns are made principally in bullion 
and coffee. 

I should fix the population of iVIaskat and the adjoining town 
of Matarah at 60,000 souls. They are a mixed race, the de- 
scendants of Arabs, Persians, Indians, SjTians, by the way ol 
Baghdad and Basrah, Kurds, Alghans, Belhches, iScc., who, 
attracted by the equity of tlm government, have settled there, 
either for the purposes of commerce or to avoid the despotism of the 
surrounding countries. The inhabitants are principally engaged 
in commercial or maritime pursuits, and except ulwah.J sugar, 
and a few rude cloths and cloaks laliricated there, as well as in 
the inland towns, they have no mauulactories in ’Oman. There 
is no prince in the East whose name ranks higher than that ol the 
Imiin of INIaskat. He is tolerant, brave, generous, and just, 
and these qualities have gained him, with the surrounding nations, 
the title of the second ’Omar. 

* Vincent’s Pcriplns. 

t Ruiva ( in Portuguese) madder, Rubia tinctonun of Linnaiu!s. 

t Ulwah is a. compound of sugar, claiified butter, almonds, and flour, and in 
common use in Arabia, 
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This prince is particularly distinguished by his abstinence from 
oppressive imposts and arbitrary punishments ; by the protection 
which he affords to the merchants of every nation who come to 
reside in his capital, and by the toleration which he extends 
equally to all religious persuasions ; while, on the other hand, 
his probity, impartiality, and lenience, together with a strict 
regard for the welfare of his subjects, have rendered him as 
much respected and admired by the town Arabs, as his liberality 
and personal courage have endeared him to the Bedowins, 

On the way to Sur I touched at Kilhat, which is an ancient 
town, mentioned by several Arabian authors. Though its remains 
cover an extensive space, only one building, an old mosque, has 
escaped destruction. IV car the ruins is a small fishing village, 
the inhabitants of which also employ themselves in digging for 
gold coins, on some of which the name of the Caliph Harun al- 
Rashi'd is said to have been deciphered. 

On November 28th I arrived at Sur, in lat. 22° 37', and long, 
59° 36', where, after receiving every attention from the Sheikh, 
and making a short journey to the north-westward, which appears 
on the map, on December 2nd, my camels and guides, to the 
number of fourteen, being collected, I quitted the town, and 
proceeded westward to the district of J.ailan. Siir, the port of 
this district, is merely a large collection of huts, neatly constructed 
with the leaves of the date-palm, and erected on either side of a 
deep lagoon, which also senes for its harbour. It is computed 
that not less than 2(K) bag.alas* Itelong to this port; thev trade 
during the fair season to and between the shores of India, Africa, 
and the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. Its own exports and 
imports are trifling, and ne.arly the same as those of Maskat ; 
but the profits derived from their trade are sufficient to support 
its inhabitants in affluence during the idle season of the year. 

On quitting Sur our route continued in a south-westerly direc- 
tion for twenty miles along a shallow vallev, called Wadi" Falij.j- 
Rounded masses of limestone form its bed. between which a few 
stunted bushes, the only signs of vegetable life, force their way. 
The hills on either hand were of a light red or yellow sandstone, 
with an occasional streak of orange or purple. From the termi- 
nation of this valley to Bem'-Abu-'Ali. in lat. 22° 3 ' N.. which 
we reached December 4th, the country continues flat and unin- 
teresting. My course here was S.S.W., and the direct distance 
from Sur is forty-two miles. 

I may here obsen e that during the S.W. monsoon, the southern 

* .\ small vessel, probably from the Bagala or Bagla, a kinj of heron f Ardea 
Tonal. — F. S. 

„ (Grographia Xubiensis), p. 03. Falj, according to Gabriel Iconita 

fAiij or Falj means stream.— F. S. '* 
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coast of Arabia is a dead lee-sborc, and neither ships or boats 
venture to approach it. 

Before I reached the encampment of the Bem'-Abii-'Ah' 
Bedowins, I was not without some apprehensions as to the treat- 
ment I might receive ; and mv reasons wdl be best understood 
when I have stated the circumstances which brought the English 
into collision with them. 

In 1820 Captain Thompson,* who, after the fall of Riis-el- 
Khaimah (Cape Tent), and the other pirate j)orts in the Persian 
Gulf, had been left on the island ot Kishm with a small force of 
800 men. principally sepovs. proceeded to Siir, where he formed 
a junction with the troops of the Imam, and advanced against 
this tribe, who, it M-as believed, had lieen engaged in acts of 
piracy. The Bem'-Ahii-’Ali Bedowins permitted their enemies 
to approach within a short distance of their fort, and then, as 
thev were sweeping round a date-grove, attacked them on their 
flank (which was but a few yards from it) with so much fury, 
that nearly the whole of the force w,as cut to pieces. Captain 
Thompson, two officers, and not more than 50 or 00 men, alone 
succeeded in reaching the sea-shore. 

Intelligence of this defeat had no sooner reached India, than a 
larger force of 3000 men, under General Sir Lionel Smith, was 
dispatched against them, j 

Nowise daunted hv their superior numbers, the Bedowins again 
quitted their fort, and met the British force on a large plain con- 
tiguous to it. Their numbers did not exceed 800. and many of 
their females fought in their ranks. They rushed on with the 
same impetuosity as before ; nor was it until more than two-thirds of 
their number were slain, or desperately wounded, that they gave 
up the contest.? Many of the survivors were taken prisoners of 
war to India, and after being confined there for some time, were 
furnished with presents, and sent back to their own country. 
Since this jieriod no European had held any intercourse with 
them. 

As soon after entering their territories as possible. I proceeded 
to the tent of their Sheikh, and immediately proclaimed invself 
an Englishman, desirous of passing a few days with them. 

I had no sooner made this known, than the whole tribe was in 
a tumult of acclamation. The few old guns thev had were fired 
from the different towers, matchlocks were kept going till sunset, 
and both old and voung used their utmost efforts to entertain me. 
They pitched my tent, slaughtered sheep, and presented me with 


* See Caiit.im Thompson's Report, dated ISth November, 18-0, Asiatic Journal, 
Tol. xi., p. 593. 

t In January, 1821. 

+ In March, 1821. — ^Asiatic Journal, xii., 364. 
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milk by sjallons. In truth, I was not a little surprised at a recep- 
tion so truly warm and hospitable. 

Before me lay scattered the ruins of the very fort we had disman- 
tled ; my tent was pitched on the same spot where we had nearly 
annihilated their tribe ; thus reducing them from being the most 
pc^werful in ’Oman to their present petty state. All, however, in 
the confidence I had shown in throwing myself amidst them, was 
forgotten. Notwithstanding we may entertain very different sen- 
timents respecting our first attack on this people, and it is known 
that the Indian government subsequently did so ; yet the whole affair 
being quite to a Bedowin’s taste, both here and in every other 
quarter, I heard nothing but praises of the English. ‘‘ We have 
fought, you have made us every compensation in your power for 
those who fell, and we should now be friends,” obsened the 
Sheikh’s ladies, when speaking to me afterwards of the trans- 
action. 

After passing a few days with this grateful people, I proceeded 
to the south-westward over the great desert, and have little doubt 
that I should have found no considerable difficulty in reaching the 
celelirated country called the Maharah district, on the south-east 
coast of Arabia, but Oman, yet unexplored, was before me. 

On the first day, necember b', our route, with little variation, 
was about south-south-west, and as we were mounted on good 
camels, the extent of country we passed over was forty-five miles. 
For two-thirds of this distance the face of the country was level, 
but intersected with the traces of numerous torrents. From 
thence to our halting place we threaded our way amidst sandy 
mounds, topped with acacias, and encamped near some wells of 
braikish water. 

On the 7 th, continuing over the same country by about west by 
south-half-south, we arrhed at a Bedowin encampment, where 
there are also wells. 

From thence we returned in a north-north-easterly direction to 
Bein'-Abu-'Ali. cros.sing in our course several extensive plains, 
covered with a saline efflorescence. 

(Quitting this encampment. December the loth, we followed in 
a north-westerlv direction the shallow vallcv of Wtidi-Betha. and 
on the I'Jth arrived at Bedi’ah. My course from Bent- Abu-’ Ah' 
to this point was north o‘2’ west, and its distance, in a direct line, 
is 42 miles. 

tiere there are seven hamlets, situated within oases, which 
are watered by subterranean rivulets, sometimes conveyed to 
them by artificial means, from the distance of four and even five 
miles. Thus abundantly irrigated, these isolated spots possess a 
soil so fertile, that nearly every grain, fruit, and vegetable common 
to India, Persia, or Arabia, is produced almost spontaneously • 
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and the tales of the oases will no longer he regarded as an exag- 
geration^ since a single step conveys the traveller from the glare 
and sand of the desert to the richest soil, moistened by a hundred 
rdls, teeming with the most luxuriant vegetation, and embowered 
by n(jble and stately trees, whose umbrageous foliage the fiercest 
rays of a noontide sun cannot penetrate. The almond, fig, apd 
walnut-trees grow to an enormous size, and the fruit appears clus- 
tered so thickly on the orange and lime, that I do not believe a 
tenth part of what they afford is ever gathered. Above all 
towers the date-palm, and lends its grateful shade to protect 
the jaded traveller. Some idea may be formed of the density of 
this mass of foliage by the effect it produces in lessening the ter- 
restrial radiation. Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which within the 
house stood at oo°, at six indies from the grountl fell to 4'2°. 

From Bedi’ah I continued to pass through a succession of 
other oases, which appear on the map, but having no peculiarity 
beyond what I have described, the insertion of a mere list of their 
names in this paper would serve no good or useful purpose. 

On December the 13th we arrived at Ibrah, which is an old 
town, containing several handsome houses. The style of build- 
ing is quite peculiar to this part of Arabia. To avoid the damp, 
and to catch an occasional beam of the sun above the trees, they 
are usually very lofty. A parapet leading around the upjier part 
is turretecl, and on some of the largest turrets guns are mounted. 
The windows and doors have the ^Saracenic arch ; every part of 
the building is profusely decorated with ornaments of stucco in 
bas-relief, some of them in verv good taste. The doors are also 
cased with brass, and have rings and other massive ornaments of 
the same metal. 

Ibrah is in lat. ‘22^ 41', bears north 42°, west from Bedi'ah, dis- 
tant 22 miles. 

Quitting Ibrah on Decendrer the loth, our course still along 
Wiidi Betha. having on either hand plains dotted with grassy 
knolls, we arrived Decemljcr the iGth at iSemmed. an extensive 
Oasis, situated in lat. 22° .30'. In the vicinity of this town there 
is a large fort, garrisoned by the Imam’s soldiers. 

From Semined I proceeded to iNIinna, which town I readied 
on the 21st of December. Minna ditiers from the other oases 
in having its cultivation in open fields. As we crossed these, 
with lofty almond, citron, and orange-trees, yielding a delicious 
fragrance on either hand, exclamations of astonishment and 
admiration burst from us. “ Is this Arabia.’’ we said. •• this the 
country we have looked on heretofore as a desert .' ’ ^ erdant 

fields of corn and sugar-cane, stretching .along lor miles, were 
before us ; streams ot w.atcr, flowing in all directions, intcrbccted 
our path, and the happy and contented appearance of the 
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peasants agreeably helped to fill up the smiling picture. The 
atmosphere was delightfully clear and pure ; and as we trotted 
joyously along, going or returning the salutation of peace or wel- 
come, I could almost fancy we had at length reached that 
“ Araby the blest,” which we had hitherto regarded as existing 
only in the fictions of our poets. 

On December 23rd I arrived at Neswah,* in lat. 22° o6', 
which is the largest and most poj)ulous of all the oases. Here I 
arranged with the Sheikh for other guides, to proceed to the Jebel- 
Akhdar, or green mountains, which had been described to me as 
elevated, populous, and fruitful. 

Many obstacles were thrown in my wav, but by patience and 
a few well-timed presents, I overcame them. Proceeding to 
Tanuf, situated at the gorge of the pass, I obtained asses, which 
for size, sturdiness, and sureness of step, are scarcely inferior to 
mules. Mounted on these, I found but little difficulty in as- 
cending to the summit of the range, on which I passed several 
days. 

The Jebel-Akhdar extend, from east to west which is their 
greatest length, a distance of thirty miles. At right angles to 
these they are intersected by narrow deep valleys, along which on 
either side the torrents descend during the rainy season, and either 
lose themselves in the sandy soil, while crossing the plain below, 
or convey their water into the ocean. 

Taken generally, the range by no means deserves the appel- 
lation it has received of green ; for a great proportion of its 
surface is bare limestone rock, which presents, in some places, 
naked tabular masses ; and in others, the shallow deposit which is 
lodged in the hollows, is as poor as the worst part of the plains. 
I3ut the valleys and several hollows are extensively cultivated, 
and supply such abundance of fruit and other productions, that 
they haA e been considered as common to the whole range, and 
hence its name of Green.” 

I ascertained by means of scyeral observations on the tem- 
perature of boiling water the highest points of the range to be 
fiOOO feet above the level of the sea. In the winter season, after 
rain, they have, therefore, not unfrecpicntlv ice and snow; and the 
climate, even in the summer season, must be very temperate. 

At the jienod of my visit it was winter, and the trees in the 
several valleys were all stripped of their leaves ; but in the sum- 
mer, when everything is in bloom, it must be a delightful resi- 


• Niebuhr's Nissuwr.i, i.r. Nizzmvah, the Tama of the printed Epitome of Idn'si, 
Geogr. Xubiensis, p. 54. It is in both the M.SS. at O.vford. F. S. 

Niebuhr, who placed it from such information as he could obtain, has it in 
5'2 N. 
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dence. Water, gushing from several springs, never fails them, 
and affords abundant means of irrigation. 

The Bem'-Riyam, who inhabit this range, differ in many 
respects from their neighbours of the plains. Although their num- 
ber does not amount to more than 1000 men, yet from the steep, 
rugged, and dangerous nature of the passes, which frequency 
lead through defiles, where a few resolute men might make a 
good stand against a thousand ; and also the strong positions 
which they have chosen for the erection of their villages, there is 
every reason to believe their assertion, that they have never known 
a master. 

In their persons, although tall and muscular, yet they have not 
the usual healthy and hardy look of mountaineers ; but on the 
contrary, their faces are wrinkled and haggard, and thev appear 
as ]1 suffering from premature decay. 

They are addicted to an immoderate use of wine, which they 
distil from their grapes in large quantities, and partake of openly 
and freely at their several meals. They defend the practice, by 
asserting that the cold renders it necessary. 

This wine, in flavour and appearance, bears a close resemblance 
to that brought from Shiraz ; large quantities are taken in skins 
to the surrounding countries, and to the sea-coast, where it is 
sold publicly. In the winter season the men leave the culture 
of the vines to the women, and having nothing to do themselves, 
pass their time within their houses, until the sun is sufficiently 
high to warm them, and then they crawl forth to bask in it. 
The uihabitants of the plains consider the Beni-Riyam in other 
respects as an irascible, slothful, and immoral race, and bring 
against them a still heavier charge, — that of being niggard and 
sullen in the exercise of their hospitality ; — and certainly wdiat 
came under my observation during my stay among them, pro- 
duced little which could be advanced in contradiction of such 
accusations. 

During my stay on these mountains. I remained at the small 
hamlet of Slurazf, in lat. 23° S' N. 

On December 31st I returned to Nizzuwah, and employed 
myself from thence till the 11th of January in making short 
journeys to the desert. On these occasions 1 mixed much with 
the inhabitants, frequently bring and sleeping in their huts or 
tents with them. On all occasions I was received with kindness, 
and often with a degree of hospitality, above rather than below 
the means of those who were called upon to exercise it; and I 
was enabled to collect, m consequence, much new and interesting 
matter, connected with the domestic habits and condition of this 
interesting race. 

From the 10th to the 15th I remained in Nizzuwah, employing 
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myself with my map, and transcribing my journal. During this 
period I was compelled to lodge at a small house within the 
oases, where the vegetation clustered thickest. My servants were 
first attacked, and then myself, with most violent fever ; I was 
delirious forty-eight hours after its first appearance, and from 
tltence to the 18th was insensible to all that passed. Some 
Arabs, sent by the Sheikh, took care of me, I believe, for a part 
of this time, and the fever on that day reached its height, a 
favourable change took place, and I regained possession of my 
faculties, though much reduced and debilitated. But to proceed 
further in our present state of health was impossible, and to 
remain where we were was to destroy the only chance of the 
recovery of the other patients, who were now sinking fast. I was 
consequently obliged to direct my course, by short and easy 
journeys, to Sib on the sea-coast, which is justly celebrated for 
the salubrity of its climate. VVe reached this town on January 
30th, and remained recruiting our health until the 2oth of 
February. 

A few days previous to quitting it I wrote to the Imam of 
Maskat, requesting he would furnish a guide to conduct me to 
Bircimah, the frontier station of the \Vahhal)is. From hence I 
had, though the s<*ason was far advanced, but little reason to 
doubt my being able, with some kafilah (caravan), yet to reach 
Der'ayyah.* Mv disappointment was, therefore, verv great to 
learn from his highness, in reply, that the Wahhubi's had but a 
few days before made a sudden irruption into the northern parts 
of ’Omiin ; that they had seized, plundered, and burnt several 
towns near to .Sohar ; that the inhabitants of Obn', on the road 
to Bireimah, were engaged in hostilities against their neighbours; 
and that his highness would most stronglv recommend, in the 
present unsettled state of afiiiirs, that I should not continue my 
journev. I never, however, contemplated being able to complete 
the dutv on w hich I was einplovcd without risk, and this was an 
occasion involving in itself the exaniinatioii of nearlv half the 
province, which appeared tojustifv the exercise of it to the fullest 
extent; nor did I as yet desjtair, if I could reach Bireimah. of 
being able to jiass on to Der'ayyah. I therefore, with many 
acknowledgments lor his kindness, communicated my wishes to 
the Imiiin. and I was well jileased on the morning of the 24th to 
find a most respectalile old man, well kiiown throughout the 
country, at mv tent in jierlect readiness to accoinpanv me. 

We reached Sinveik f on the 2yth of February, and received 

The capital ol the \\ ahhaUs, in the W.uU Beiu Hinifah. It is one of tlie 
two (letiles by which alone the Aejcl-eraiid can be entered. — Jebau uuma, 
p. 0-7. — F. S. 

f The little market. — F. S. 
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during our short visit there much hospitality from its Sheikh 
Seyjid Helal, who obtained for us camels to conduct us to Obri. 
We quitted Suweik on Friday the 4th of March. The proves 
and cultivated g^round extend about three miles from the beach ; 
beyond that the plains are crossed by many shallow streams, 
which had originated among the hills during the late rains ; veiw 
large acacia-trees dot the surface of either, and seated beneath 
their scanty and feathery shade, might frequentlv be seen an 
Arab shepherd with several enormous dogs to aid him in his 
charge of the fl(jck ; but his pipe and crook are wanting ; their 
place is supplied with matchlock and spear. 

On March oth we arrived at Seda, in lat. 23° 45', and situated 
at the gorge of a pass, where it emerges from the mountain chain, 
which runs parallel to the coast. From thence we proceeded 
through ^yad^-FIowasanah to Makinivat, which was once a large 
citv, but is now nothing more than a straggling village. It has 
never, I understood, recovered from a \isit which the Wahhabis 
paid to it in 1800. They then took the castle, burnt the houses, 
and destroyed the greater number of the trees. By a noon 
observation of the sun, and several meridional transits (jf tlie stars, 
I fixed the latitude of Makinhat at 23° 21' 25" N. 

Quitting Makinivat on March 11th, we continued our journey 
towards Obri. Our route, until we reached Aval, was along a 
broad valley; on either side the hills run in a table-topped range 
vnth sloping sides, or are broken into detached chains. ])resenting 
isolated pjTamidal hills, somewhat truncated on the upper part, 
but of the same uniform level and direction as the contintious 
ridges. 

Frf)m Ayal we passed a succession ol sandv and barren plains, 
and on March 12th arrived at Obri. 

Owing to the very unsettled state of the country it was not 
without some delav, and after encountering considerable personal 
risk, that we succeeded in reaching this place, and when we had 
done so, great was mv vexation and annovance to find mvsell 
amidst an armv of 2000 Walihaln's, then in possession of it. 
They were proceeding to attack the district of Bediah. a portion 
of the Imam's territories ; and when thev discovered we had 
been travelling under that prince's protection, matters wore a very 
serious aspect, and it was not without difficultv that I succeeded 
in escaping from the town without being either pillaged or mur- 
dered. Foiled in this quarter. I therefore again returned to 
Suweik, and from thence proceeded, touching at the several inter- 
mediate towns, in a boat to Sliinas, where I again made an 
unsuccessful attempt to reach B’lrennah. 

W^hen we returned the season was so far advanced that I w as 
compelled to quit the coast for India. 
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I have subjoined a few observations on the general features of 
the country. 

’Omiin may be described as a narrow strip of land of irregular 
width, hut irever exceeding loO miles. It is hounded on the east 
by the Indian Ocean, on the west by extensive deserts, and 
witends in a direct line from the Island of Mazura, in lat. 
‘2<P IS', and in long, 08^ jti' nearly 400 miles to Rds or Cape 
Aluscndoin, in lat, 2(J^ 24'. and long. oG° 39 , where it terminates 
in the form of an acute angle. 

By the natives ol the country this part of Arabia is subdivided 
into lour districts. 1. Jaihin, comprehending Bem-Abh-’Alf, 
and all that tract ot country to the south-east of Bedfah ; 
2. Oman, Irom BcdiVdi north-west to jSIakiniyat ; 3. Dhorrah, 
Irom Makiniyat to Bireimah ; and 4. Batna, extending in a 
narrow strip along shore from Sib to Khorfakan.* 


1 he general Icatures and outlines of the province may be thus 
laid down. .V range ol mountains, forming a part of the great 
chain winch almost enciriles Arabia, traverses in a direction 
nearly parallel to the shore, the whole extent of the province 
from Alaska! to .'>ur. 1 he hills take their rise close to the beach, 

but to the north ot that port they retreat considerably from it. 

In lat, 2o a second range. .lebcl-Akhdar, or green mountains, 
still mole (dexated. run m a direction nearly transverse to the 
foinuT ; low parallel ridges, lorinuig the roots ot either branch, 
e.xtend to a considerable distance from them. 

I'roiii the .Jebel-.\khdar the chain continues to Ras-Mu- 
sendoni. throwing olf in its course thither another branch 
which extends to Ras-el-Khaiiiiah on the shores of the Persian 
(■iull. The space included within this bifurcation and the sea 
is broken into piles of mountains, which are singularly disposed, 
and ot x.nuuis elexatioiis. The width of the chain does not in 
general exceed twelve or fifteen miles, and the average height of 
the central and most elevated hills is from 3000 to 3500 feet. 

oine ol the highest points ot the Jebel-Akhdar rise, however, 
nearly (.000 Icet above the level of the sea. With the exception 
ot tins range they are not wooded and barren. Felspar and 
mica-slate enter most commonly into the formation of the lower 
ranges, and prinntive limestone the upper. 

By the map and narrative it will be seen that from Beni-Abu- 
^ i to . izzuwali I tiaxerscd a line ol oases, and that the space 
J( wteii t cm ,111(1 the mountains on the sea-shore presents 
nothing but and plains, destitute of either towns or villages. 

To the northxvard of b-ib the width of the Tehamah, a mari- 
time })lain (the Batna ol the map), is from twenty to forty mile^ 

the final on,— i"! t**® Persians, who commouly give that sound to 
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It rises with a slin:ht but gratlual ascent from the sea to the base of 
the principal chain ; and although not crossed by any of the rl\ crs 
which appear on our maj)s, it has, nevertheless, some considerable 
streams, which continue for the greatest part of the year to pour 
their waters into the sea. 

Beyond, or to the westward of the mountains, in the northern 
districts, few towns or fertile spots occur, and in some instances 
the margin of the desert is but a few miles removed from them. 
From the summit of the Jebel-Akhd.ir. I had an opjautunity 
during a clear day to obtain an extensive view of the desert to 
the south-west of ’Oman. Vast plains of loose drift-sand, across 
which even the hardy Bcdowin dare scarcely lenture. spread out 
as far as the eye can rc.ach. Not a hill, nor men a change ol 
colouring in the plains occurs, to break the unvan ing and desolate 
appearance of the scene. ’Oman mav. therelore. be descnbed 
as a desert, thicklv studded with oases, and containing amidst its 
mountains many fertile valleys, vet many of these are at a con- 
siderable distance from each otlier. and it must be admitted that 
the quantity of cultivated country bears but a small projiortion to 
that which is incorrigibly barren ; for tlie intermediate space 
between the oases to the westward and the Great Sandy Desert is 
an arid and barren plain, either sandy or clayey, according as 
the aluminous or siliceous particles prevail. 

It will be seen by the map that there are several large towns 
on the sea-coast ; but with the exception of Rostiik, which is 
extensive and well built, there are none of any extent in the 
interior. Many of those which, from native information, have 
figured in our maps as large cities, and arc even classed by 
Niebuhr as principalities, do not now rise inti) more importance 
than villages or hamlets. The ruins of liouses. and the remains 
of former embankments, denote however both a superior popu- 
lation and more e.xtensive cultivation ; but wherever irrigation 
ceases, the course of a few seasons converts the land, however 
fertile it may have prmiously been, into a desert. The whole 
of these towns are now either situated within or contiguous to 
an oasis. 

The direction of my several joiirnevs is pointed nut in the 
map. In order to show the degree of confidence to which this 
may be entitled, it is necess.arv that I should state, that all the 
principal towns, villages, and oases are fixed from actual obser- 
vation, and with the exception of Kostak. which is placed in the 
position it occupies from compass be.arings, and Bireimah, the 
irontier station of the Wahhfibls, there is no place of importance 
in ’Oman, the geographical site of which has not been correctly 
determined. 
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Extracts from the Diary of an attempt to ascend the River 
Santa Cruz, in Patayonia, ivith the boats of his Majesty s sloop 
Beagle. By Captain Robert Fitz Rov, R.N. Read May 8, 
1837. 

April llth, 1S34. — An examination^, or rather the partial 
exploring’, of the great river Santa Cruz, had long been medi- 
tated. During the former voyage of the Beagle, Captain Stokes 
had ascended the rapid current as far as his heavy boat could be 
taken. His account increased our curiosity, and decided my 
following his example. Three light boats were prepared (whale- 
boats strengthened) ; as much provisions as they could stow with 
saiety were put into them ; and a party of officers and men 
selected. 

— Early this morning we left the Beagle, and sailed up 
the estuary, into which the river flows, with a favouring wind and 
flood-tide. 

In case any one should read these notes who has not ■visited the 
eastern coast ot Patagonia, I will endeavour to describe the racmity 
of the Beagle's anchorage in the Santa Cruz. 

A wide, turbid, and very rapid river rushes through a confined 
opening into the ocean, during about seven hours, and is opposed 
and driven back bv the flood-tide during other five hours ol the 
twelve. On each side ot the river are extensive — to the eve, 
boundless — jilains ot arid, desert land. But these plains are not 
on the same level. On the northern bank the land is but little 
higher than the level of high spring-tides; while on the southern 
side of the river, high perpendicular cliffs are strikingly con- 
trasted. Alter ascending these heights bv any of the ravines 
which intersect them, one finds a deail level expanse, similar in 
every rcsjiect to that on the northern shore. In the horizon, 
another • steppe,’ or parallel plain, at a higher elevation, is seen. 

Excepting in the Porphyry districts, all the eastern coasts of 
Patagonin, and the little of the interior which I have seen, 
ajipeared to me to be a similar succession of horizontal ranges, or 
level lands, of various heights, intersected here and there by 
raMiir-s and water-courses. There are, certainly, hills in many 
places, which ajipear to the eye, passing at sea, or in the distance, 
conical, or, at all events, peaked; but even those hills are but 
the gable-ends, as it were, of narrow, horizontal ranges, or ridges 
of land, higher than the surrounding country. 

Brownish-i/c//o(r is the prevailing colour, lighter or darker, as 
the s\m shines or is obscured. Here and there, in hollow places 
or ravines, a few dark-looking shrubby bushes are seen ; but over 
the wide desolation of the stony, barren plain, not a tree can be 
t ibccrned. Scattered herds of ever-wary guanacoes, startled at 
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your approach, neighing, stamping, and tossing their elegant 
heads; a few ostriches, striding along in the distant horizon ; and 
here and there a solitary condor, soaring in the sky. are the only 
objects which attract the eye. Certainly, if one looks closely, some 
withered shrubs, and a yellow kind of herbage, may be discerned ; 
and, in walking, thorns and prickles assure one, painfully, that 
the plain is not, in truth, a desert : but I am quite sure that the 
general impression upon the mind is that of utter, hopeless 
sterihty. 

Is it not extraordinary, that sea-worn, rolled, shingle-stones, 
and alluvial accumulations, compose the greater portion of these 
plains ? How vast, and of what immense durcdion. must have 
been the action of those waters which smoothed the shingle-stones 
now buried in the deserts of Patagonia ! 

Fresh water is seldom found in these wastes ; salinas (salt 
depositions or incrustations) are numerous. The climate is 
delightful to the bodily sensations; but for productions of the 
earth, as bad as any, excepting that of the Arabian or African 
desert. Rain is seldom known during three-quarters of the 
year, and even in the three winter months, when it may be ex- 
pected, but little falls except on rare occasions, when it rains 
for two or three days in succession. Sea-winds sometimes bring 
small, misty rain for a few hours, but not enough to do good to 
vegetable produce. 

The only animals which abound are guanacoes, and they have 
often been seen drinking salt w.ater. The puma quenches its 
thirst in their blood. Of other animals supposed to require much 
liquid sustenance, there are none in these regions. 

Generally, a bright sunny day is succeeded by a cloudless and 
extremely clear night. In summer the heat is scorching, not 
sultry. In winter the weather is sometimes searchingly cold, 
especiallv during southerlv winds. Changes of wind are sudden, 
and cause extreme variations of temperature. Sometimes the sky 
is slightly or partially overcast, occasionally clouded heavily, but 
on most days a bright sunshine, and a fresh, or strong westerly 
wind, may be expected. 

The confluence of a large and continual torrent of fresh water 
and the great tides of the ocean, which here rise forty feet per- 
pendicularly, has embarrassed the mouth of the Santa Cruz uith 
a number of banks. They are all composed of shingle and mud, 
and alter their forms and positions as affected by river fliwds, or 
by the heavy seas caused by south-east gales. 

Into the entrance of the Santa Cruz the flood-tide sets about 
four knots an hour, or, it may be said, from two to five knots, 
according to the time of tide, and the narrower or broader part of 
the opening. Outwards, the water rushes, at least, six knots, on 
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an average, in the mid-channel. In places, and at times, when 
acted upon by wind or unusual floods, it does not run with a 
velocity less than seven or eight knots an hour, perhaps even 
more. (I am speaking of the mid-channel, or fairway.) Near 
either shore, and in the bights between projecting points, of 
course the strength of the outward as well as inward current is 
very inferior. 

In such a bight, close to the high cliffs on the southern shore, 
the Beagle was moored. One may readily conceive the different 
views presented in this situation, with forty feet change in the 
level of the water. At high-water, a noble river, unimpeded, 
moves quietly, or is scarcely in motion. At the other time, a 
rushing torrent struggles between numerous banks, whose dark 
colour and dismal appearance adds to the effect of the turbidly 
yellow water, and naked-looking, black, and muddy shores. 

The boats sailed up the river between some of these banks, 
with a fresh southerly wind, disturbing immense flights of sea- 
birds. Here and there a monstrous sea-lion lifted his unwieldy 
hulk a few inches from the stony bank, lazilv looked around, and 
^ then, with a snort and a growl, threw his huge shapelessness, in a 
tumbling waddle, towards the nearest water. 

As far as Weddell's Bluff (named after the enterprising 
southern navigator) we sailed merrily. There the river makes a 
sudden turn ; and we took to the oars. A little above the Bluff', 
the water was fresh on the surface : sometimes it is entirely 
fresh, even into the estuary. But in filling casks, or dipping any- 
thing into the stream for fresh water, it is advisable not to dip 
deep, or to let the hose, if used, go many inches below the sur- 
face, since it often happens that the upper water is quite fresh, 
while that underneath is salt. But this occurs, more or less, in 
all rivers which empty themselves into the sea. 

W'ind failing, we pulled to the south-west. On our left, high 
cliffs Still continued. At their base, a wide shingle beach offered 
tempting landing-places, and many spots extremely well adapted 
for laying a vessel ashore to be 'repaired or cleaned. On the 
Tight, a low shore extended, rising, however, in the north-west 
(on the south side of the north-west arm of the Santa Cruz), to 
cliffs. ' 

The flowing tide favoured us until about five, when we landed 
on the north shore, at a spot where the rise and fall of the tide 
had diminished to four feet. Here the river was 640 yards in 
breadth, and running {ahvaijs) down at the rate of about sLx knots 
during a part of the ebb. and from two to four knots an hour 
during the greater part of the flood-tide. It was perfectly fresh 
o the bottom, and in mid-channel about three fathoms'^ deep. 
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But this depth extended very little way across : the deep channel 
being extremely narrow — not more than twenty yards in width. 
The distinct difference between the opposite banks of the river 
had diminishedj until, at this spot, the two sides were much alike. 
We had left the cliffs and the salt water, and had fairly entered 
the fresh-water river. Instead of having a wide extent of dismal- 
looking banks and dark-coloured, muddy shores, we were at the 
side of a rapid stream, unvarying in width, on whose banks shrubs 
and grass agreeably relieved our eyes from muddy shingle coi ered 
withj^hosts of crabs. 

Our first night passed well. Early next morning some of the 
party went upon the nearest hills to look for guaiiacoes. 

I ought to have mentioned that we had entered a tract of 
country whose surface appeared to the eve irregular and hilly ; 
but upon ascending the heights it was seen that though the river 
ran in a large valley, the general character of the country was 
similar to that which I previously described. Those which 
appeared to be hills, we found to be the terminating sides of 
extensive plains, whose level was about 300 feet above the river. 
N ear the fresh water, shrubs, bushes, and grass were not scarce ; 
but everywhere else, a sterile, stony waste met the eye. 

From the heights, for a considerable distance, we could trace 
the windings of the river, and were sorry to see a great number 
of small islands, thickly covered with brushwood, which seemed 
hkely to impede our progress, if obliged to track the boats.* The 
southerly wind blew keenly over the high land. The surface of 
the ground was frozen hard ; but the air was healthy, fresh, and 
bracing. Where could it be purer than on these dry hills ? 

I8th . — At first setting out this morning we tried the oars, 
but soon found that they were unable to contend with the 
strength of the stream. Landing all our party, except two in 
each boat, we made the boats fast to one another, at a few yards 
apart, in a line a- head. Then taking the end of a coil of whale- 
line a-shore, half our party fi.xed themselves to it by the laniards 
of broad canvas straps, which passed across their breasts, and over 
one shoulder, and walked along the river’s bank. The bight of 
the line was passed round a stout mast, stepped in the headmost 
boat, and attended by the two men in the boat, who veered awav, 
or shortened in the line, as the varying width of the stream or 
impediments rendered necessary. 

In this manner, one-half of the party relieving the other half 
about once an hour, we made steadv progress against the stream 
ot the river, which increased in rapiditv as we ascended, until its 
usual velocity was between six and seven knots an hour. Every 
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one took his turn at the track-rope, or tow-line. While among 
the islands which I mentioned, tracking was difficult and tedious. 
Many were the thorny bushes through which one-half of the party 
dragged the other half — once in motion, no mercy was shown. If 
the leading man could pass, all the rest were bound to follow. 
Many were the duckings, and serious the wear-and-tear of clothes, 
shoes, and skin. 

At intervals stoppages were made for refreshment and observa- 
tions. Three chronometers were carried, with other necessary 
instruments, among which were two mountain barometers, with 
which Mr. Darwin wished to measure the height of the river 
above the level ol the sea, and the heights of neighbouring ranges 
of hills above the level of the river. 

Tliis afternoon we picked up, upon the south bank of the river, 
a boat-hook, which was immediately recognized as one which had 
been left by accident, sticking in a mud-bank, by the party who 
accompanied Captain Stokes in his excursion up this river in the 
year 1827. 

— It was very cold at our bivouac this night. A sharp 
frost. While obsening the moon’s meridian altitude, at about 
nine in the evening, the dew fell so fast upon the roof of the arti- 
ficial horizon, and froze so quickly as it fell, that I could hardly 
make the observation. The sextant was injured by the frost — 
not having been used before in very cold weather; the brass con- 
tracted so sensibly as to injure the silvering at the back of the 
index-glass, and change the index-error. The thermometer in 
the open air was at 22". Probably %varm weather to Polar voy- 
agers : but to us, accustomed to temperate climates, it was a con- 
siderable degree of cold. 

Q-Oth . — As we were going ahmg the bank of the river, which to 
our great benefit was become more accessible and clearer of bushes, 
we saw some dark coloured animals crossing the stream at a dis- 
tance, but no one could guess what they were, until the foremost of 
them reached the shore, and rising upon his stilt-like legs, showed 
himscll an ostrich. Several of those birds were swimming 
across. I had no idea that so long-legged a bird, not web-footed, 
would, of Its own accord, take to the water and cross a rapid 
stream. There were six or seven following one another. 

WT saw smoke at a distance, and anticipated meeting Indians, 
riie country around was similar to that already described. Islands 
no longer impeded our progress ; but some high cliffy banks gave 
trouble. At the next place where we passed ,a night Mr. Dar- 
win tried to catch fish with a casting net, but without success ; so 
strong a stream being much against fishing. 

21,s<. A very sharp frost again this night. We proceeded as 
usual, dragging the boats up the stream, (or rather torrent, for it 
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never ran less than six knots, and in many places more,) at the 
rate of about two miles an hour. Having approaciied near the 
smoke, we chose our position for the night, ratlier cautiously, upon 
a little peninsula. 

Q2nd . — We had not advanced a mile this morning when fresh 
tracks of Indians, on horseback, carrying their long clmzos, 'or 
lances, aroused our vigilance. We thought thev had been re- 
connoitring our partv at day-light, and perhaps it was the case. 
The smoke of their fires was seen behind the nearest range of 
low hills on our side of the river. We were then on the north 
bank, but had been tracking the boats on either side, as better 
ground for walking was found. 

Cautiously proceeding, we at last arrived at the spot whence 
the smoke had issued, but saw no human beings. Marks of very 
recent fire, and numerous tracks of feet upon a soft mudilv place 
at the side of the river, showed that a party of Indians had latclv 
crossed over. A smoke rising on the southern shore, told where 
they were gone. At this spot there was about an acre of gixjd 
pasture land by the water-side ; and the breadth of the river 
itself was something less than usual : reasons which h.ad induced 
the natives to select it as a crossing place. 

To cross a river, running at the rate of si.x or seven miles an 
hour, and about two hundred yards in width, can be no easy task 
to women and children. But as we saw many prints of very small 
feet on the muddy bank, both women and children must have 
crossed at this place with the men. How did they get over ? 
There is no wood, neither are there rushes, with which they 
might make balsas.* Perh.aps some of the women and children 
were put into rough, coracle-hke boats, made of hides sewed 
together, and towed across by the horses, holding bv whose tails 
the men swain, and perhaps some of the women. This method 
of holding by the tail, while swimming, is said to be better than 
resting a hand upon the horse s neck and holding bv the inane. 
None ot the Indians sit upon their horses while swimming. 

2!2)ic/. — This afternoon we passed two places where the stream 
of the river ran so violently that we considered them rapids, and 
had much difficulty in passing, even with all hands ujion the ropi-. 
The night of the 2‘Jnd was not so cold as the preceding ; init we 
alwavs lound the nights wintrv, though the da\s were warm, and 
generallv we were annoyed bv the heat of the sun. Besides the 
strength of the stream, wo had to contend with high clitrs. over 
whose upper edges it was difficult to convev the tow-line : but 
we made some progress — about twelve miles. 

So winihng was the course of the river that we certainly walked 
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double the distance advanced in a direct line. Very little of 
interest, as a picturesque subject, had yet been seen. No country 
except a desert could wear a more triste unvarying appearance. 

Immense accumulations of shingle, imbedded, as before men- 
tioned, in alluvial deposition, formed the banks and the level 
plain, or valley, through which the river pursues its very winding 
course. The width of this valley varies from one mile to five 
miles ; and the level of the shingle plain is from three hundred 
to one thousand feet below that of the adjacent higher, but still 
horizontal, ranges, whose broken down ends, or sides, form the 
boundaries of the valley through which the river flows. 

The sides, or ends, of those higher ranges look like hills when 
one is in the valley; it is not until after ascending to their sum- 
mits that then’ real nature is seen. Instead of inclining to con- 
sider those heights as lulls, one is then disposed to think the valley 
of the river a vast excavation, formed below the level of the 
neighbouring country. But, above or below, all is an unprofit- 
able waste. Scarcely could we find bushes enough, even near 
the river, to make our fires. Even the wiry, half-withered grass, 
upon which the guanacoes feed, is so scanty that they are obliged 
to wander over much ground in search of their fo(jd. The few 
stunted bushy trees, which are found here and there near the 
river, are thorn trees of the country, whose wood is extremely 
liard and durable. 

d'he night of the 22nd we passed by the side of a little 
cove, which sheltered the boats from the strength of the 
stream ; and, as all hands were tired, we rested during the 
morning of the 2drd. 

2drf/. — After noon we continued, and at dark stopped on the 
south shore. Scarcity of wood and a cold night made it necessary 
to take g(jod care of the wood when cut. There may be honour 
among tliieves, but there was little to be found during a cold 
night am<mg our own party. The fire of those who happened to 
be on watch was sure to blaze clieerly, at the e.xpense of the 
slcejiers. 

24//i. — I noticed more than usual the curious effect of the 
water of the river being so much wanner than the air over it. 
The water at daybreak, and until after sunrise, was smoking as if 
it w ere boiling ; the temperature of the air being dO'’, that of the 
water 4(j^. 

Tills day we passed some high cliffs, between two and three 
hundred feet in height. It was e.vtrcmely diflicult to manage the 
boats and tow -lines, w here they came in our wav ; but by veering 
out a great length of rope, our olrject was aecomplished without 
disaster. \ car these cliffs the valley of the river began to con- 
tract and become more irregular : the breaking down of the higher 
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ranges was more abrupt and closer to tbe river. In most places 
a cliffy side was opposite to a low projecting point of shingle ; but 
in some we passed to-day both sides were high, and we had no 
choice. The difference also between the level of the higher 
ranges, and that of the river, was much increased. 

25th . — Difficult places, delays caused by embarking and dis- 
embarking frequently, to change banks, or avoid impediments, 
necessary observations, rest, and meals, occupied so much time 
that we did not average more than twelve miles in one day ; 
and even that small distance was not accomplished without making 
both shoulders and feet sore. 

26th . — In the distance some very level topped, dark-looking cliffs 
were seen at the summits of the higher ranges, which Mr. Darwin 
thought were a capping or coating of lava. Of course we were 
very anxious to verify a fact so curious, and at noon were quite 
satisfied, having approached to the foot of a height so capped, 
whose fragments had in falling not only scattered themselves 
over the adjacent plain, but into tlic bed of the river, in such a 
manner as to make the passage of the boats exceedingly dangerous. 
Large angular masses, in some places showing above the stream, 
in others hidden beneath, but so near the surface that the water 
edded and swelled over them, menaced destruction to the boats 
as they were with difficulty dragged through the eddying rapid. 
Sometimes the rope caught under, or around, one of those masses, 
and caused much trouble. 

N ear the spot where W'e stopped at noon was a glen, quite dif- 
ferent in character from any place we had yet passed. Indeed, 
upon entering the lava district, or that of the country over wdiich 
lava formerly flowed, there was no longer a Patagonian aspect 
around. Steep precipices, narrow winding valleys, abundance of 
huge angular fragments of lava, a more rapid and narrower river, 
and plains of solid lava overlaving the w hole surface of the country, 
make this even worse than Patagonia. Excepting in an occasional 
ravine, nothing grows. Horses could not travel far, the ground 
being like rough iron. Water, away from the river, is very scarce. 

The glen I mentioned above is a wild-looking rarane bounded 
by black lava cliffs. A stream of excellent water winds through 
amongst the long grass, and a kind of jungle at the bottom. Lions 
(pumas) shelter in it, as the recently torn remains of guanacoes 
showed us. Condors inhabit the clifls. Imperfect columns of a 
basaltic nature give to a rockv height the semblance of an old 
castle. It is a scene of wild loneliness, fit to be the breeding-place 
of lions. No signs of human visitors were discovered. The 
nature of the country must prevent horsemen from traversing those 
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regions. Food for man is abundant, but there is very little for 
horses. Only in glens or ravines such as this can any grass or 
bushes be foimd. Guanacoes swarm upon the heights ; owmg, 
probably, to their being undisturbed : they spread over the country 
like large flocks of sheep. 

During a long walk this evening, Mr. Stokes and I were 
repeatedly disappointed by the miraije over an extensive stony 
plain, between two bends of the river. We were very thirsty, and 
walked from one apparent piece of water to another, in eager haste, 
only to be tantalized. 

— Similar countrv. On the bank of the river some drift- 
wood was found — the trunks of trees of considerable size. The 
trunks of small trees had been found by the side of the river, Irom 
time to time, but none so large as these — from one foot to two 
feet in diameter, and about thirty feet in length. The wood 
appeared to be sauce,* ol the red kind. That these trees had 
been drifted from a great thstance was evident, because they were 
much water-worn. 

28th - — In passing a rapid, whose difficulties were much increased 
by rugged blocks of lava, lying in the bed of the river, one of the 
boats was badly stove, and barely rescued from sinking in the 
middle of the stream. We got her on shore and patched her up. 

No change in the scenery. No signs of inhabitants. Dull 
heavy work. 

— While upon a high range of lava-capped land, Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Stokes descried distant mountains, covered with 
snow. At last then the Andes were in sight ! This was inspirit- 
ing intelligence to the whole party, for small had been our daily 
progress, though great the labour. 

The river had increased in rapidity, though but little diminution 
had taken place in the quantity of water brought down. The 
breadth was rather less, certainly, liut the depth in most places 
greater. No fish had yet been caught; indeed, only two had 
been seen. Thev seemed to be like trout. 

SOth . — The snowy summits of the distant Cordillera were more 
distinctly seen from the heights. These heights rise about 1000 
feet above the level of the river, which here is about oOO feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Two guanacoes were shot by Mr. Darwin and Mr. Stokes. 
They covered them up with bushes, and hastened to the boats to 
ask for assistance. .Some of our party went with them to bring in 
the animals, but the condors had eaten every morsel of the fle,.h 
of one animal. The other they found untouched, and brought to 
the boats. Four hours had sufficed to the condors for cleaning 
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every bone. When our party reached the spot, several of those 
great birds were so heavily laden that they could hardly hop away 
from the place. Some of our jiarty had much amusement with 
the guanacoes upon the heights, being tamer there, and more 
numerous ; whole flocks were driven into narrow defiles, where 
dozens might have been killed had there been more people with 
guns, lassos, or balls.* 

Though the bed of the river is here so much below the level of 
the stratum of lava (Irom 1000 to 1200 leetj, it still bears the 
appearance of having worn away its channel b} the continual 
action of running water. The surface ol the lava must be con- 
sidered as the natural level of the country, since, when upon it, a 
plain extends in every direction. 

How wonderful must that immense volcanic action have been 
which spread liquid lava over the surface of such an immense 
tract of country ! Did the lava flow from the Cordillera of the 
Andes, or was it thrown out from craters in the low country i* 

The valley, or channel of the river, varies here from one mile, 
or less, to about three miles; but it look^ narrower, owing to the 
deception caused b) high land on each side. 

Some of the views hereabouts are striking, and, from their 
locality, interesting ; but I could not have believed that the banks 
of any large t'resh-water river could have been so devoid of wood, 
or so unfrequented by man, beast, bird, or iish. 

Is^ May. — The weather was invariably line during the earlier 
part of our journey, but here it liegan to change. Two or three 
gloomy, clouded days, were succeeded by a few hours’ small rain, 
and by strong wind. 

This night we slept at the foot of heights whose summits 
were covered with snow, but the temperature was many degrees 
warmer than that of the first night, when it froze sharply. \Ve 
had no particular frost after the 2ist. 

On the 2nd of i\Iay we had great difficulty with the boats, the 
river being contracted in wulth, without diminutioir of the body of 
water pouring down. 

On the ‘Jrd, we found a more open country ; the lava-capjied 
heights spread away on each side. lea\ang a vale ol flat and 
apparently good land, many (probably from five to filteen) miles 
in extent. The width of the river increased. On its banks were 
swampy spaces, covered with herbage. Low, earthy cliff’s, with- 
out cither shingle or lava, in some places bounded the river. A 
httle further, however, the usual and and stony plains ol Pata- 
gonia were seen, extending from the banks of the river to ranges 
of hills about 1400 feet above its level, on which the horizontal 
lava-capping could distinctly be seen. 
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In the distant west, the snow-covered summits of the Andes 
stretched along the horizon. During three days we had advanced 
towards those far-distant mountains, seeing them at times very 
distinctly, yet this morning our distance seemed nearly as great as 
on the day we first saw them. 

A long day’s work carried us heyond the flat, and into the rising 
country, whose barrenness I have just now mentioned. All hands 
very tired. 

4th . — Prorasions being almost used, and the river as large as it 
was beyond the lava country — our time being out, and every one 
tired — I decided upon walking overland as far to the westward as 
w'e could go in one day, and setting out on our return to the 
Beagle on the following day. 

I was the more inclined to this step, because the river made a 
turn to the southward, to follow which would have expended 
a day, without making any westing ; and because I thought that 
some of our party might walk in a westerly direction, at least 
twice as far as they could track the boat. To have followed the 
course of the river two days longer would have required all the 
small remainder of our provisions, without enabling us to see fur- 
ther than we should be enabled to see by one day’s walk directly 
westward. 

Leaving those who were the most tired to take care of the 
boats, a party set out in light marching order. A large plain 
lay before us, over which sh.rubs, very small trees, and bushes, 
were sparingly scattered. 

At noon we halted on a rising ground, made observations for 
time, latitude, and bearing, on a spot which we afterwards found 
to be only about sixty miles from the nearest water of the Pacific. 
The Cordillera of the x\ndes extended along the western side of 
our view. The weather was very clear, enabling us to discern 
the snow-covered mountains in the north, and almost in the south, 
so much of the great range was visible. But of the river we could 
see nothing. (Inly from the form of the land could we conclude 
that at the end of the southerly reach I have mentioned, the 
direction of the river is cast and west for a few miles, and that then 
it turns to the northward, or rather comes from the northward, 
along the base of the Cordillera. 

Tliere are many reasons inducing one to suppose that it comes 
not <m\y from the northtvard, but from a considerable distance to 
the northward. At the place where we ceased to ascend the 
sti cam the .Santa Cruz iiver W'as almost as large as at the places 
where we passed the first and second nights, near the entrance. 
The velocity of the current was at least six knots an hour. The 
temperature of the water was forty-five degrees (of Fahrenheit), 
while that of the air was seldom so high in the daytime, and at 
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night was usually below the freezing point. Trees, or rather the 
trunks of trees, were found lying on the banks, whose water-worn 
appearance indicated that they had travelled lar in running water. 
The water was very free from sediment, though of a whitish blue 
Colour, which induces me to suppose that it has been produced by 
melting snow, or that it has passed through lakes in whicli the 
sediment it might have brought was deposited. 

When one considers how large an extent of country there is 
between the river Negro and the straits ot ^Magellan, and that 
through that extensive region onlv one river of magnitude flows, 
one must be at a loss to account for the manner in which the 
drainage of the eastern side of the great Cordillera is carried off, 
or how it disappears. The river Gallegos is small, though it 
runs into a large estuary. The Chupat is very small. 1 hat at 
Port Desire is a mere brook. At iimcs, once in a year, those 
smaller rivers are flooded, but their floods seem unetjual to 
carrying off the drainage ol the Andes. Onltj the Santa Cruz 
flows with a full and strong stream throughout the whole year. 
Perhaps the sources of the Santa Cruz are not far from the 
sources of the southern liranch of the river Negro, near thelorty- 
fifth degree of latitude, and it runs southward, at the loot of the 
Andes, through several lakes, until it turns to the eastward in 
latitude fifty. If formed from the waters of the nearer moun- 
tains, its temperature would surely be lower, more nearly that of 
melted snow. It would probably bring much sediment, and 
would be more coloured, 1 do not think we exjflored above onc- 
third of its course. 

Reference to the accomp.anying plan will show our position 
when we decided to return. The level of the nver at that place 
was found to lie 400 lect higher than that ot the sea at the 
entrance ; and as the distance is about 200 miles, tollowing the 
course of the river, the average descent or fall ol the river must 
be near two feet in a mile, which, I apprehend, is unusually 
great. I could not think that the numbers were right, until after 
repeated examination. Two barometers were usoil at the river 
side, and a verv good one was carelully watched on board the 
Beagle (at the level of the sea). Certainly the rapid descent of 
the river in manv places was such, that even to the eye it ajipeared 
to be running down hill. This remark was often made in the 
course of our ]ournev. 

Two da vs before we reached our westernmost point, many 
traces of an old Indian encampment were seen ; but, excepting at 
that place, and at the spot which wc passed on the 22nd, no 
signs of inhabitants were anywhere found. Scarcity ol pasture, 
and the badness of the ground for their horses feet, must deter 
Indians from remaining in this vicinity. That they frequently 
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cross the river in travelling northward, or towards the south, is 
well known. 

The quantities of bones heaped together, or scattered near the 
river, in so many places which we passed, excited doubts as to 
what had collected them. Whether do the guanacoes approach 
the river to drink, when they are dying ? — or are the bones the 
remains of animals eaten by pumas, or by Indians? — or are they 
washed together by floods ? Certainly they are very numerous 
near the banks of the river. I do not think that the guanaco is 
often allowed to die a natural death. Pumas are always on the 
lert to seize invalid stragglers from the herd. At night the 
guanacoes choose the clearest places for sleeping, and he down 
together like sheep. In the day they avoid thickets and all such 
places as might shelter their ever-watchful enemy. Condors also, 
and fierce little wild cats, help to prevent too great an increase of 
this beautiful, inoffensive, and useful animal. 

Late on the 4th we returned to our tents, thoroughly tired by a 
daily succession of hard work and long walks. 

Early on the oth we began the rapid descent. Sometimes the 
wind favoured, and we passed the land at the rate of ten knots an 
hour. Sometimes dangerous places obliged us to turn the boat’s 
head to the stream, pull against it, and so drop down between 
the rocks. Though easy, the return was dangerous. 

5th May. — Our first day’s work, in returning, was eighty-five 
miles, a distance which had cost six days’ hard labour in 
ascending. 

Gfh . — Next day we made good about eighty-two miles; and on 
the 7th we reached the salt water. 

Only one fish was taken, — which had been left on the bank. 
It was similar to a trout. Not more than half a dozen live fish 
were seen, and none could be caught, either with hooks or nets. 

VV'e were twenty days absent on this little expedition, yet saw 
perhaps as little that was generally interesting as could be seen in 
a land and water journey of oOO miles in any part of the world. 
Barren shingly plains, extensive fields, or districts of lava, a dis- 
tant view of the Andes, numerous herds of guanacoes, a few 
ostriches and foxes, and a very rapid river, were the principal 
things seen by us which deserve remembrance. 
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XI . — Memoir on ihe Origin, Progress, and Present State of the 

Surreys in India. By Captain Thos. Best Jervis, E. I. C. 

Engineers, F.G.S. &; A.S. 

A SUMMARY and popular account of the origin, progress, and 
actual state of the surveys carrying on under the auspices of the 
llonourahle East India Coinpanv, has douhtless been considered 
a desideratum by many rvho are interested in geographical dis- 
covery, more especially as the results have recentlv been brought 
before the public, and have naturally suggested some inquiries as 
to the methods pursued, and the degree of confidence to be 
placed in what has been thus submitted to its criticism. It would 
indeed be a dereliction on the part of anv who should enter upon 
the task of explaining these matters, were he to omit to notice at 
the outset how singularly disinterested and munilicent a part this 
great and influential public body has taken in undertakings which, 
whatever may be urgeil of other schemes, originated in no sordid 
or selfish policy, and mav undeniably be said to have more of a 
national character than any other to which their attention has been 
called : nay, further, which apart from the immediate exigencies 
of the state, have been pre-eminently calculated to sjieak to the 
steady, straightforward, enlightened jirintijiles that mark both 
those that direct, and those that administer the executive govern- 
ment of our Eastern empire. 

The earliest records of the India House bear abundant testi- 
mony to the fact of the constant and lividy interest taken by the 
Directors in the imjiroveinent of the charts and navigation of the 
Indian seas. Repeated instructions were sent out year after vear 
to the local governnients, to causo individual talent to be jiut in 
requisition bv every sjiecies of encouragement : — log-books, astro- 
nomical and written observations to be jirocured and sent home, 
and where the originals could not be obtained, tracings were 
directed to be accurately made, and lorwarded for compilation and 
jiublication. The jiatroiiage so wisely e.xtended bv our most gra- 
cious and excellent sovereign, George the Third, to the improve- 
ment of geographical knowledge, was thus in spirit and in letter 
transferred to his people in every quarter of the globe, and the 
steady supjiort w Inch other navigators and travellers experienced 
at the hands of royalty, were c((ually evinced bv those who 
watched over the destinies of India. 

Although some valuable scattered notices both of the geo- 
graphy and the trigonometrical operations have appeared from time 
to time in the Transactions of the Royal .Society and the ,\siatic 
Society of Calcutta, as well as in Major Rennell s Memoirs, and 
voyages and travels of a still earlier date, verv little, notwith- 
standing, of what has been recently accomjilished has. as yet, been 
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described in any publication generally accessible to the commu- 
nity, in a simple and connected form, intelligible to readers of all 
classes. In endeavouring to supply this deficiency, it were much to 
be wished that such an epitome had been ready prepared to hand 
by those who have successively superintended these operations, and 
were, therefore, most competent to do justice both to the subject 
itself, and to the many meritorious individuals who have been en- 
gaged in its execution, the memorials of whose unobtrusive indus- 
try and talent would, but for such notice, be entirely forgotten and 
lost. In default of such account, the following particulars will be 
received with indulgence, and probably be found acceptable, inas- 
much as they are drawn from the best sources of information by one 
who was for many years employed on that survey, and felt an enthu- 
siastic interest in its progress and execution. I should have deemed it 
presumptuous to have engaged to prepare this paper for the Society, 
but for the conviction that the fulfilment of such an undertaking 
by any other person would perhaps have been attended with con- 
siderable difficulty, and the conclusions, so drawn, might after all 
have been judged far less satisfactory than as they now come from 
the pen of a soldier little used to description, though intimately 
conversant with the nature of the countries surveyed, the circum- 
stances and capabilities of the parties employed, and the several 
methods which were used under all the discordant and conflicting 
emergencies, in despite of which so much has been accomplished. 

It may be expected, however, that 1 should preface this account 
with a few remarks on the progress of geographical knowledge 
generally, as an appropriate introduction to that of Asia, and 
bring it down to the period when our acquisitions in British India 
began to assume an importance to the country, which demanded 
a more energetic exercise of authority, and established the East 
India Company in the administration of its government. An 
analysis of this sort is chiefly instructive as it illustrates the march 
of intelligence, and the advance of the arts, and perhaps as throw- 
ing some light on communications which h.ave occasionally been 
received with interest by the Society respecting the early navi- 
gation of the ancients. 

In taking a cursory review of the progress of the most inte- 
resting and important departments of knowledge, it seems difficult 
to account on any rational principles for those singular contempo- 
raneous fits, those widely-diffused impulses which circumstances 
absolutely unconnected with each other concur to produce in the 
minds of individuals, directing and instigating them to occupations 
and researches in extension of the most valuable objects and pur- 
suits which have engaged the attention of the civilized world. 
N either is the question satisfied on the ordinary plea of necessity. 
Take what department you will, though necessity shall be clearly 
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shown to have been equally imperative, and the times proportion- 
ately fertile in expedients at tlie periods when such inquiries were 
instituted, there is a ripeness of season at which every project that 
is started, every effort in aid of individual sagacitv or industry 
can alone be productive of fruit. X or are the advances to such state, 
although unobserved, less subordinate to this remarkable principle. 
Like the return of suspended animation, the first symptoms of 
change are almost imperceptible, but at length the new acces- 
sions of vitality and strength are visibly increased, and the struggles 
of life go on with a marked and characteristic rapidity till the re- 
covery is perfect. And it is thus, more probably, with that un- 
natural state of ignorance which has hitherto supervened for 
many ages, than to anv progreBslve advance of the mind, whether 
intuitive or produced by external causes, that we should rightly 
apprehend the present strides of science. From a state of inani- 
mation the moral and intellectual pulsation has been at first com- 
paratively slow, and indistinctly perceived. The exhibition of 
every successive effort is a chai actcristic harbinger of higher and 
more rapid degrees of improvcnient, — an improvement which will 
eventually lead to every desirable approach to perfection. 

Whatever mav be the most rational account of this remarkable 
and simultaneous concurrence of events, many people are content 
to dismiss the difficulty. Iiv referring it either to the particular 
occasions which call forth indnidual talent, or to the influence of 
certain master-sjiirits on the subsisting state and character of 
society. And doubtless it is on this showing, that War or Peace, 
Freedom or Servitude, commercial enterprise or despotic tyranny, 
are pre.sumed bv one or other of us to operate as so many spurs 
or checks to the farther progress of the human race in the chief 
desiderata of Science and Art. Without going at any length into 
the proofs of this assertion. Me miglit advert to the remarkable 
literary inquiries and establishments in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, instituted or fostered at one and the same period, in con- 
nexion with the religious pei-suasions of the Christians, the hlo- 
hammedans. and the llooddhisis. The peculiar encouragement 
thus held out to the cultivation of the Latin by Charlemagne and 
his immediate successors in France and Germany; of the Arabic 
hv the Khalits Ahnunsoor. 11 aroun Alraschid, and Mamoon ; and 
bv the respective sovereigns of India, Thibet, and China, of the 
Sanskrit. Pall, and Thibetian languages; — these Mere eminent 
though unconscious precursors of those subsequent discoveries, 
to M hich M e now recur Math especial admiration. 

Geographical science furnishes also another and appropriate 
Illustration of ihlj f.ict. The simultaneous exertions of many 
individuals whoilv unknoMii to each other, to institute inr[uiries 
preparatory to that enlarged and more exact acquaintance with the 

VOL. VII. K 
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relative situation of countries and objects on the surface of the 
globe, its precise form, dimensions, distribution, and local peculi- 
arities ; these all have followed successively at intervals, as inves- 
tigations supposed to have originated in fortuitous circumstances 
which some one or other ol the foregoing causes had contributed to 
elicit or suppress. This view of the matter, however discursive 
it may be thought hy such as are indisposed to general reflections, 
is of consideration chiefly, and indeed solelv, as it shows us the po- 
sition we actually occupv, while it presents us with a cheering and 
magnificent prospect of what is yet to be effected and anticipated 
in this most essential article of information. 

The most striking feature of these investigations is sufficiently 
exemplified in the ])rogress of geographical discovery from the 
fifteenth century, when the long dormant energies of the descen- 
dants of the Phoenicians, or the jealousy and rivalry of other nations 
prevailed with the Spaniards and the Portuguese to wrest the 
commerce of the East from the hands of the Venetians, or to strike 
out new and unexplored paths for industry, enterprise, and social 
intercourse, in subservience to the spread of what was usually held 
out to be the iiarauiount design, the communication of religious 
truth. Tlie great object of the Portuguese, in point of fact, may 
probably be referred to their anxiety to dispossess the V enetians 
of their important commercial advantages in Egypt. The me- 
morable treaty of that people with the Mamelukes, and their 
arrangements to defend the desert against the Portuguese, suffi- 
ciently demonstrate the real spirit of the restrictions to the first 
navigation to India. The severe system of taxation imposed by 
Sultan Selim, who conquered Egypt in 1312, and the avarice of 
his successors, contrilmted also to engage the Portuguese to 
follow up the discovery of India by that of still more remote 
lands — for then oidy vvere the great commercial importance of 
their discoveries rightly understood. 

Whatever may have been the amount of our acquaintance with 
Asiatic countries, and India in particular, previous to that time, 
it would serve us little to examine more particularly, excepting 
only as it affected the question of the maturitv of science in 
past ages. That the intercourse of the ancients was more 
extensive, even v\ ith the remotest parts of Asia, than has been 
usually admitted by European writers, will unquestionably be 
agreed to on examination, and thus a multiplicity of customs, laws, 
and institutions be legitimately referred to a common origin, 
which on any other supposition are altogether inexplicable. 

The Spaniards unexpectedly arriving at their destination by a 
much shorter route than the Portuguese, left the latter uninter- 
ruptedly to pursue the great design of reaching India by sailing 
easterly ; and of the courage and boldness of the two nations, we 
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may be dispose(l,fon mature reflection, to doubt wlietber the palm 
was not more justly due to the Portuguese. It was indeed a bold 
step, after having advanced so far to the south, to turn to the 
east, and realize in some sort the first move to the circumnavi- 
gation of the globe, since it was in fact almost on the very heels 
of the first adventures of the Portuguese that this great problem 
was solved bv Sir Francis Drake and Oliver \ ander \\ oort. 
The voyages undertaken by the Spaniards and Dutch to the Spice 
Islands were likewise as stepping-stones to a greater achievement, 
the honour of wliich was reserved for our own country, just one 
hundred years after Bernal Diaz rounded the Cape. 

And here it may be pardonable, in reference to the early com- 
merce of the ancients, to advert, though briefly, to the singular ad- 
vantages, in a geographical point of view, which the Jews possessed 
over every other nation of the earth, inasmuch as that remarkable 
people, being the chosen depositaries of institutions and laws pre- 
eminently superior in their moral and social tendency, thev were 
thus in a manner encouraged and counselled to the fulfilment of 
higher objects in the designs of Providence, by the most e.vteiisive 
interchange of the commodities of their own lor those of other 
distant lands. Palestine, as it were, the key to the commerce of the 
whole earth, was accessible to the shores of Indi.a. Arabia, and the 
eastern coast of Africa, by a branch ol the Red Sea. By the 
Mediterranean its communications with the northern and rvestern 
coasts of Afric.a, the eastern shores of Furope, and by no ^ery 
hazardous route with the shores of America, were equally easy', 
while the Black Sea. the Caspian, and the Persian Gulf, presented 
facilities in other rpiarters which no other country could ha\e 
boasted of. That the ancients had a knowledge of those countries, 
and that they had actually circumnavigated Airica. is as probable 
an inference, from the testimony ol Herodotus, as that the inter- 
course with the East was familiar to the Jeiys so early as in the 
reign of Solomon, when they trafficked lor ivory , apes and pea- 
cocks, since the latter are peculiar to the countries east of the 
Indus. The testimony of Herodotus to the circumnangation of 
Africa by the Phcemcirans is remarkable, and to many may ap- 
pear as conclusive as curious. The authenticity of the passage 
indeed has, like many others of a similar description, been dis- 
puted by critics on account of the remark that “ when autumn 
arrived they drew to shore on that part of Liby a opposite to which 
they might be, sowed the grain, and awaited the hartest, which, 
when they had reaped, they again set sail ; a conclusion, however, 
which, as well as that of the sun’s rising on the right hand as they 
rounded the extreme proinoiit ory. and the resist.ance opposed to 

• The motto given to Sir Fr,ineis Drake by Queen Elizabeth (juiintly expressed 
his merits— •'•Xu primus circumdedisti me/* surrounding a terrestrial globe. 
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their further progress by the contrary currents and accumulation 
of sea-rveed in 14° S., mentioned at the termination of the narra- 
tive, all bespeak alike the fidelity of the historian and the veracity 
of his informants.* 

These are considerations, however, which many may reckon 
more fanciful, or at best, more speculative than conclusive and 
useful. Let it be remembered, however, that one step made 
towards the solution of anv dlfficultv is calculated to pave the 
way to the solution of others : — and while we dwell on the beauties 
of classic literature, we are frequently tempted to discredit the 
accuracy of the author on the ground of one mis-statement, or dis- 
parage his writings on the score of puerility or fiction. Thus also, 
when tracing similarity of moral institutions and civil usages in re- 
mote parts of the earth, where intercourse had not been suspected. 


* I wonder at those who thvule and laydown ihe boundaiies of Libya, Asia, and 
Kurope, as if the difference between them were not veiy "reat ; for, while in length, 
Europe extends along both, no comparison can be formed liy which to estimate their 
relative width. Libya declares itselt to be civcumnavii^able, except wheie it is 
bounded by Asia. The fiist person known to have proved this was Necho, King of 
^SyP^* ceased to carry on the canal loading from the Nile to the Arabian 

Gult, he sent out some Pho'uicians. instructing them to sail round by the Pillars 
of Hercules (^Stiaits of Gibrahai) to the Northern Sea (the Mediterranean'), and so 
return to Egypt, These Phoe.nciau'j, therefoie, parting from the Kr 3 -thvEfiaii Sea, 
navigated the Southern Sea. When autuum arrived they drew to shore on that 
part ol Libya opposite to which they might be ; theie lliey sowed the ground, and 
awaited the harvest, wdiich. when they had reaped, they again set sail. Thus they 
continued their progress during two years; in the third, doubling the Pillars of 
Hercules, they armed in Egypt. These personsaffirmed, what to me seems incre- 
dible, though it may not to another, that, as they sailed round Libya, they had 
the sun (rising) on the right hand. In this way was Libya fiist made known. 

Long after the Phoemciau voyage, as the Carthaginians relate, Satapscs, son of 
Teapses, of the Achannenidian family, was sent to ciicumnavigute Libya, though he 
failed to accomplish his task; for. ajip.dled by the leiiLith and desolation of the 
voyage, he turned back without having achieved the toil imposed upon him hy his 
mother. This Satapses hatl Muleutly insulted a daughter ol Zopyrus, sou of !Mega- 
bysiis ; for which offence he was about tu lie impaled bv the order of King Xerxes, 
when his mother, who was the sister ot Darius, interceded fur him, saying that she 
would inflict upon her son a still greater punishment, fur she would lay upon him 
Uie necessity ot circumnavigating Libya, until he should arrive in the Aiahian Gulf. 
Xerxes consented to this proposal, and Satapses g<*iiig to Kg\j)t, there hired a ship 
and manners, and thence sailed through the Pillars of Hercules. Having passed 
these, and doubled the extreme puint of Libya, which bears the name of Solueis, he 
sailed southivard ; Imt after tra\er»mg, during many mtniihs, a vast extent of sea, 
and know ing that still more must be passed, he turned his course, and sailed back to 
Egypt. Thence he proceeded to Persia, and presented himselt befoie Xerx(*s. He 
said, that on the reiuuteat part of the coast along which he sailed he saw men of 
diminutive stature, clad m lea\es ot the palm tree, w'ho. whenever the sailors drew to 
shore, abandoned their towns, and fled to the hills. His people entering, did the 
natives no oti.er injury than taking their cattle. The reason why he couhl not sail 
entirely lound Liti) a was, he said, that in attempting furiher progress his ship stuck 
lust ; l)ut Xerxes not gaing credit to the excuse he made for not tulflllmg tlie ap- 
undeigo his fiist s.entonci‘, an.l he was impaled. The 
chief officer ot Satapses, instantly as he heard ot h:s dealh, fled to S.unos with great 
wealth. This treasure was seized by a certain Samian, whose name I well know, 
and purposely conceal.**— Book iv., Section 3. 
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we are in. a like degree prone to conclude against a degree of 
civilization and intercourse, which may be fountlcd in reason as 
well as in fact, from not having sufficiently examined or considered 
the evidences to the contrary. 

The commercial expeditions to India hy the Romans, the 
Egyptians, and at a later period by the Ai abs, were of too exclusive 
a nature to throw much light on geography ; vestiges of the former 
on the coast of India are still to be found throughout Malabar, 
where large collections of Roman coins have escaped the furnace 
of the goldsmith.* The Egvptian fleets were encountered by the 
Portuguese on their first arrival in India, and the ^Vrabs had for 
many centuries colonized not onlv on the whole line ot coast from 
the Persian Gulf to Cajie Comorin, but had established themselves 
on Ceylon, and all the })rincipal islands of the Indian archipelago. 
In such state of things Europeans found the navigation when they 
first Ijecame acquainted nith it ; but for the successive improve- 
ments it has undergone from this period, we are much indebted 
to the diligence of persons unconnected with official duties, j 

The circumna^■igation of the globe was, however, too much to 
be taken on trust, and the relative situation of countries needed 
further confirmation. These were pursued with unabated curi- 
osity, till in seeking to assign to objects their proper place on its 
surface, the precise form of the earth and its dimensions, new and 
still more intricate problems were found to be indispensalily neces- 
sary. It is in this stage of the proceedings that we purpose? to 
notice the most prominent particulars connected with the geo- 
graphy of ..Vsia, more especially those departments of it which 
relate to India, and the valuable maritime surveys instituted and 
carried on by the public spirit and munificence of the Honour 
able East India Company. 

The contemporaneous experiments of Picard m France, of 
Snellius in Holland, and Xorwood m our own country, for the 
measurement of a degree on the meridian, had given lise to many 
curious speculations, which, in conjunction with the mathematical 
deductions of Huygens and Xewton. revited in the early part of 
the eighteenth centurv the contested prolilem of the determination 
of the earth's ellipticitv. In the researches incident to such in- 
quiries, much new geographical matter had been added to that 
acquired from other sources, and every resulting formula so ob- 
tained was systematically applied bv Cassini and Danville to the 
improvement of the charts and maps of other countries. They 

* A very lari^e and mo^t vaUiable collection of these coins is now in the j'osses- 
sion of a native at Palghautcherry ; and Mr. S]iarkh. of the Madras civd service, 
told me he had been parlicuUrly successtul in procirin;^ many rare specimens lu 
that province. 

f Horshurf^h, the seK-tau^ht cahin-hoy? aud one of the 6rst hydrographers in the 
world, is an instance in point. 
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were indeed remarkably qualified to originate geographical pro- 
jects, and reduce the stores of information which were daily flowing 
in from all quarters, and for a considerable period the maps of 
the latter as respects India and the neighbouring countries were 
the best we had. But a vast field had at length been gradually 
opening out for like investigations in India, as in Europe, by 
the extension of the theatre of war to the most distant and 
hitherto unexplored proEnccs, and the gradual subjugation of the 
princes lately confederated with the French nation. Alajor Rennell 
of the engineer corps, whose celebrity as a geographer is familiar to 
all of us, was the first person who reduced the miscellaneous 
materials collected by British officers on the same principles, and 
in pointedly stating his obligations to Mons. D’Apres’ Neptune 
Orientale; and to M. Dannlle’s maps of Asia and India, published 
in 1751 and 175i2, he eulogises with astonishment the skill and 
tact with which that excellent geographer ayailed himself of the 
scattered notices derived from vague itineraries and books of 
travels. 

This observation of Major Rennell, respecting Danville, may lead 
us to estimate the peculiar talent which enabled him also, under 
existing circumstances, to produce so much valuable information 
respecting countries that were inaccessible to European obser- 
vation ; it was the talent of comparing and collecting, the habit 
of selection, and a judicious application of such selection to one 
uniform system — requiring no ordinary share of patient investi- 
gation and deference to truth, to the exclusion of whatever might be 
either speculative or unknown. A memorandum or simple route 
enabled him under such restraints to fix the position of many- 
interesting places with a very tolerable degree of precision. To 
everything there must be a beginning, and with reference to those 
who are disposed to undervalue labours of this sort, it may be w ell 
to offer in extenuation that the master hand is as frequently dis- 
played in the first rude outline or design as in the finishing touches 
of a portrait ; and a hasty sketch is, in its way, calculated to ex- 
press frequently as mucli as can be conveyed by a more perfect 
delineation. With regard to Major Rennell's opinion, that the 
public records at Goa contained much that might have served to 
illustrate eastern geography generally, he was doubtless mis- 
informed, as I had the most unlimited access to everything of 
that sort for several years, and was assured that if anything had 
been deposited in the archives prior to 1700, it had been ab- 
stracted or destroyed at the instance of the Marquis of Pombal. 

Having once laid down a general plan, everything additional 
fell in its proper place, and served at least to recommend more 
perfect and accurate surveys to succeeding investigators. Such 
as his information was respecting Berar and Bengal, it is still the 
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most complete we possess, though the rewards and credits were 
in a measure bestowed on a far less gifted and successful observer. 
Colonel Charles Reynolds. There is one wav, however, of satis- 
fpiio those who are over-scrupulous, and can find no merit in 
adjustments so dependent, as they mav argue, upon chance, which 
I will venture to affirm is unansweraiile, and that is, a comparison 
of the latitudes and longitudes of the principal points determined 
Rennell, and the results of the great trigonometrical survev. 
The coincidences indeed were more than sufficient to justifv that 
remark made many years ago by Johnson, in his Tour to the He- 
brides, that many parts of India were better known than the 
northern parts of Scotland. 

Many very intelligent officers soon followed in the train of 
Major Rennell ; Captain Moncrieff, of the Bombav Engineers, 
Captain Mackenzie, of the Madras Engineers, and Colonel 
Charles Reynolds, who were all three verv earlv distinguished for 
their eapacity in this line. The former, in his progress through 
Canara and ^lalabar, produced a valuable geographical sketch of 
those provinces subsequently incorporated by Colonel Revnolds in 
his large map of India.* 

It is not too mucii to conclude that some portion of the 
characteristic spirit of Rennell had been communicated to all 
those who were placed in connexion with him in his official 
capacity of surveyor-general ; for about the time of the publi- 
cation of his Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan. a variety of 
documents were placed on record, which were suffered to pass 
unnoticed, and there is still much in them which would deserve 
preservation. On the 14th Januarv. 1780, Mr. Charles Chap- 
man was deputed to the government at Cochin China, to inquire 
into the advantages of a commerce with that countrv, and to 
endeavour to establish a freedom of trade to all the Companv’s 
settlements, under sanction of the ruling jiower of the place. A 
narrative of his proceedings and obseinations on C’oehin China 
and Tonquin, in pursuance of this m.ission, was forwarded to the 
Court. Another document, with a set of drawings of lands as 
they appear in the eastern pass.age to China, according to the 
bearings laid down, was sent in by .Mr. Geoige Grev Townshend, 
on the '24th January, 1791 ; and a further description, with 
charts of Cochin China, bv Mr. George Taswcll, on the 9th 
August, 1799- Lieutenant-Colonel Kyd, of the Bengal En- 
gineers, Mr. Ritchie, Colonel Colclmwke, and Captain Blair, 

^ Captain Rt-ynolil;, Survey ot Bediiore, on a larger s,cale th.in any which had 
then been attempted (tonr nnlebto an inch i tirst brought him into public notice, and 
desepedly so, both troin the minutencs,', and accuracy with which it was executed, 
and its extent and completeness, considering how very few there were at that time 
who paid any attention to science. 
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furnished at inten als various astronomical particulars, and written 
information respecting^ the Ganges and the Hcjogly rivers, as did 
Lieutenant Wood, Mr. Reuben Burrows, and Mr. Michael Top- 
ping, on the coasts of Arracan, the Delta of the Ganges, and the 
latter of the entire eastern coast, from the embouchure of that 
river to Cape Comorin. The volume of astronomical observ ations 
by Mr. Reuljen Burrows, 3lst .lanuarv, 1791, may probably con- 
tain many well-dctormmcd points which have not yet been ascer- 
tained either liy Captains Ross, Crawford, or Grant. Thev are 
accompanied at least by sketches ol the coast, done with much 
care, and relerred to a series of liearings, latitudes, and longi- 
tudes. which is to be inferred from die fact, that the entire book 
is throiurhout m the hand-writing of that skilful mathematician. 

Mr. iNIichael 1 oppiiig’s observations on the currents in the bay 
of Bengal, of the 1st March, 178S, on the Ifitb .lanuary, and 26th 
June, 1792, may probably be found of essential importance in 
future investigations respecting the retreat or advance of the sea 
on the east roast ol Indua, .and the e.xact registration of the tides. 
His survey of the mouths of the Godaverv river and Coringa road, 
IHlh September, 179<). and 21st January. 1791, and his proceed- 
ings and report in the iM.asulipatam Circar, tlravvn up with a view 
to ascertain tiie practicaliility of ajiplying the waters of the rivers 
Krislina and Ciodavei y to the fertilization of the land, with charts, 
observations, and levels, communicated 2()th I’ebruarv, 1794, and 
2nd Octolier, l/i)5. may yet induce the IMadras government and 
authorities at home to reconsider that valuable project. 

I have drawn up this summary account of a few of the most re- 
maikable attempts to add to our storesof geogr.aphic.al and hydro- 
graphical information before the coii([uest of Mvsore. during 
which interval the office of survevor-treneral had been held 
.successively by Colonels Call. Charles Reynolds, and Colebrook. 

I should not omit, liovv ever, to notice the valuable maritime suivevs 
of Captains Hmhlart and M-Cliier. and Lieutenants Rin-rose 
VV ed^eborongli. and .Skinner, on the western coast of India; from 
G9<f to 1793. which still continue to be good authoritv to navi- 
gators of that coast, and were .actu.allv incorporated bv Colonel 
Revnol.K m his map. At the time thev were delivered to the 
government an outcry was raised against their accuraev. which 
subsequent inqniiy has shown to be without a shadow of' justice ; 

Til VT corroliorative proof of the attention and 

skill which must have been bestowed on the subject bv Captain 
-\I-bluer that in ..arryine: on a tri-on. metrical and topbgr.aphical 
survev ol th(> co.a.t upwards, with all the helps and improved 
methods tor which our recent acquisition of the countrv afforded 
also greater facilities. I found the actual outlines of 'the coast 
and e.vact distances differ very iinmatcrially from those in 
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fpys. 

M‘C4uer's charts, and I had the more favourahlc opporliinitv of 
verifying the fact, as the superintendent of marhic furnislu'd me 
with Captain M'Cluer’s original drafts, on a large scale, for this 
express purpose. 

Such was the state of our acquaintance with India donn to the 
breaking out of the second war in Mysore in estahlislied 

for the most part on the valuable deductions of INIajor Kennel 1 
and Dam-ille, whose labours were eventually incorporated with a 
mass of native information of inditfereiit character in the laiiie 
map of Colonel Charles Keynolds. And here it ma> be well to 
pause for a while, and take' a general leview of the state Of geo- 
graphy in India as compared with that of our own (oiinlrv, where 
many of us would willingly believe some much more marked ad- 
vance had been made to an accurate at quaiiitanee with tlie jio- 
sition and superfleial extent of the Ibitish territories, than in less 
cmlized lands ; and that a maritime nation at least, such as ling- 
land, had been long in possession of the most accurate ehaits of its 
own shores, which should enable its shijijnng. in theeient of 
anticipated peril or stress of weather, to avail tlieinsclves of e\erv 
advantage piesentc'd by peculiar natuial localities. 

In countries where the inhabitants arc comjiarativc'lv backward 
in jioint of civilization, where there are but few large towns, w here 
commerce is not the primary juusuit. and lliere ai{> haidlc anv 
great roads, the delineation of the great features wliuli thev juc‘- 
sent has usually been deferred till they have bccuine the theatre 
of war. and even tlien are supposed for all oidiiiary purposes 
sufficicntlv complete by the collation of routes, coirected here 
and there bv observations for latitude and longitude. It is argued 
that the difliculties to be surmounted, and the advantages to lie 
expected, could nercr be coinmeiisurate with each other, nor 
would the expense ot nionevand lile thus bc'stowcd be in an\ ade- 
fjiiate degree compensated bv the mlormation accpiircd. M licre 
so mueh is necessarily left to imagination, it is me oncen able how 
little dependence is to be placed on the generalit\ ot such com- 
pilations. how much interpolation and repetition also of rivers and 
towns, and other principal objects, are incident to the mere imon- 
sistencies of orthography. My p.articular attention w as draw n to 
the latter circumstance, on going over the tract ot couiitiv on the 
western coast of India, and comjiaiing the' actual surver with that 
compiled bv Colonel Charles Kernohls in 179 d. 

iNloreover. as in route suivc'vs much is left to the eve. to the 
judgment of the observer in c'siimating distances, as well as to his 
c'.andcmr in drawing iiiierenc’es lioni the various dcscnjuions of 
intormation presented to him. it verr rarelv hajijicns that an\ two 
practitioners, and they are usually sell-taught amateurs, arrive at 
the same conclusions. The very same provinces, therelore, whic 
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purport to have been laid down from the most accurate obser- 
vations of such persons have occasionally a degree of dissimilarity 
to each other, w'hich leaves the compiler quite at a loss on what 
principle to reconcile their discrepancies. The repetition of such 
survevs serres onlv to increase perplexity, where some even of the 
principal towns and geographical features are most uncere- 
moniously shifted several miles, while their exact position is still 
matter of doubt, if happily he should not find them in two places 
wide apart. 

Such, anterior to the commencement of the great trigonometrical 
survey in Great Britain, was the only method in general use, and 
it will not be out of place to mention that there were then 
errors in the positions of some important points, as the Lizard, 
to the amount of seven minutes of a degree, and that many of the 
best countv maps exhibited blunders of three miles in a distance 
of less than twenty. 

The various sunevs througlu)ut India and in Bengal, to a still 
later date, have, with few exceptions, been conducted in like man- 
ner, and the maps of districts under the latter presidency have, in 
consequence, been proportionally erroneous. To remedy this 
defect has long been desired, but it is a task not easy at first sight 
to determine how a measure fraught with so many difficulties is to 
be effected without an extravagant outlay of money. 

The great map of India constructed by Colonel Reynolds 
was formed also on the foregoing principle. One extensive line of 
route running through several degrees of latitude fromGoojerat to 
Hindonstan, and corrected where it terminated on either side by ob- 
sen ations of latitude, having been measured with considerable care, 
constituted a primary basis, to which other routes diverging on either 
hand were referred, and the intermediate spaces filled in from 
native information, or the labours of his assistants, Colonel Monicr 
Williams, Sir James Sutherland, and other officers. This wns 
until very lately the foundation of the entire map of Cutch, Katty- 
w,ar, Goojerat, Hindoostan, and Rajpoothana, corrected at times 
by route measurements under his successor Colonel Monier Wil- 
liams. The expense of this imperfect geographv from first to 
last has been incredibly grc.at, but the reputation of Colonel 
Reynolds’ system and of his successors in office stood so high with 
the Bombay government, that every suggestion for improved and 
more conclusive surveys was invariably negatived as superfluous. 

A collection of routes and other information collected by 
Colonel Kelly, and suggestions for the improvement of the south 
of India, bv Lieutenant-Colonel Gent, chief engineer at Madras, 
on the ‘iStb January, 1784, followed up by a large and valuable 
compilation of routes by Captain Mackenzie, during a period of 
twelve years, four of which were incessantly devoted to that duty 
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constituted the basis of the "-eo^aphv of the south of India, Ivint; 
principally between the Krishna river and Capo Comorin. Cap- 
tain Mackenzie’s labours be^an towards the close of the war of 
1783, in the provinces of Coimbatoor and of Dindisjul. afterwards 
in the course of bis jirofessional duties as an eng-incer in the pro- 
vinces of Madras, Ncllore, and Guntoor. throughout the whole 
of the war from 1790 to 179- >n iMvsore, and in the countries 
ceded to the Nizam by the peace of 1792, from which period till 
1799 he was engaged in the first attempts to methodize and em- 
body the geography of that prince's territories and the Dcckan, 
interrupted onlv for a short period by the voyage and campaign to 
Ceylon in 1795-9. The peculiar talents of Captain ^Mackenzie 
for geographical and statistical inquiries had been carlv brouttht to 
the notice of Lord Cornwallis, and his deputation to the Nizam’s 
dominions, at the conclusion ol the campaign of 1792, enaltled 
him to reduce the materials for the map of that prince's territories 
to some degree of order. Tliis map with the routes, memorandums, 
and notes, constituted the most useful e.xemplar of tnihtary survev, 
and contains, besides actual measurements, a multiplicity of 
curious and useful remarks on every subject that fell within his 
reach. 

But a new and important era was now tiponing on this depart- 
ment of knowledge throughout the civilized world. The defective- 
ness of the best British maps, the revolutionary turn of affairs in 
France, and an accidental circumstance of the most unlooked-for 
nature led in each of these countries to the entire remodelling of 
the respective surveys. 

The British government having deputed Lord Macartnevon an 
embassy to the Emperor of China, charged their ambassador with 
various magnificent presents, and amongst others some which 
perhaps even our modern intellectual dijilomatists would consider 
a little out of character, a beautiful zenith si'ctor and lOO-feet 
steel chain, constructed by Ramsden, a levelling and transit in- 
strument, besides other apparatus ol a like costlv and scientific 
description. The Emperor having declined this conciliatorv ofl’er- 
ing, the embassy stopped at Madras on its return homewards, and 
on coming to a reckoning with Dr. Dinwiddie. the astronomer 
and phtsician who had accompanied Lord Macartnev, the luck- 
less instruments were assigned to him in part pavmcnt of his 
salary. The mathematical abilities and philosojihical tin n ot 
mind of Colonel Lambton, at that time a lieutenant in 11. M. 
33rd regiment, had not escaped the observ.ation of its distin- 
guished commandant, the Honourable Colonel Wellesley. Lieu- 
tenant Lambton, who was at that time ofliciatiiig as brigadc-m.ajor 
to Sir David Baird, having accidentally become acquainted with 
the circumstance, and confident of his own powers, made interest 
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that these valuable instruments should be rescued from the auc- 
tioneer, and turned to some national account. The Earl of j\Ior- 
nina:ton, the governor-ffeneral, on the final reduction of Mysore 
in 1799 . being then at Madras, concurring with his brother in the 
advantageous opportunity thus presented for carrying on an exten- 
sive survey of the ]Mvst>rc dominions, further nominated Captain 
iNIackpuzie to the topographical details, while the statistics were 
assigned to Dr. lluclianan. 

Events liad thus fortunatelv concurred to the furtherance of the 
design proposed bv Lieutenant Lambton, and humble as this tri- 
bute luav aj)pear, it is no less just than due to ascribe the first 
encourageiiient of the measurement of the largest meridional arc 
that has e^ er vet been undertaken throughout the world to his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington. Everv one who has experienced 
the diflicultv of maturing any useful project, can better appreciate 
the patience and foresight which could have led his Grace to re- 
comiiieiid Licuiteiiaiit Laiiibton's novel scheme to the government 
of India, prepossessed, as it had hitherto always been, in favour 
of the sufllcleiit accuracy of mere geographical and route sun eys. 

At his Grac'e'.s suggestion to Lord Mornington, Mr. Petrie and 
Ijord Clive, llmu Goienior of Madras, the instruments were pur- 
chased 011 aecoiiiit of Government, and in furtherance of this pro- 
ject. a laige tlieodolite siinilarlv constructed to that used by 
General Koy. as also an altitude and azimuth circle for secondary 
triangles wore made in England by Cary, and bv the year 1801 all 
the reipiisite ajiparatus was at Lieutenant Lambton’s disposal.* 

Ill the year 1800 a plan of the intended operations was sub- 
mitted to the government of Port St. George, and with their 
sanction published in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches. 
It was here proposed to join the co.asts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel hy a senes of triangles, which might be extended on the 
south to the extremity of the peninsula, and to an indefinite dis- 
tance oil the north, on a plan simil.ar to that which had lately 
been adopted in France and England. In the month of October 
ot that year, a base line was measured near IJangalorc, and the 
first expel iments were made u itli the zenith sector at Dodagoontah. 
In the early part ot 18()‘2 <a b.ase line was measured near ^Madras, 
and in the iiii'au time a new chain had been received from Mr. 
Rainsdeii. whirh prolessed to Ii.ave been laid off at the tempera- 
tiiri' ol Fahrenheit from that artist's bar. 

Lieutenant L.ambton s first operations after this, were to carry 
on a si'i ies ol triangles depending on the Madras base westward, 
to meet tlie Eangalore base, and finally the west coast near Man- 

* Much Ilf th.' fxce'.lcnre cf thi'sv opcratiiin> has Imen attributed to the skill of 
the artists Ramsilen and Cary m the apparatus employed, and it is not out of place 
therefore to bring such high testimony before the public in the Society's Memoirs. 
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g:aIore. In pursuance of this intention, lie estahlislicd the ineii- 
dians of Carangooly, Kvlasgurh, Teirakondah, Sevenidioo^r. 
Mullapannahetta, and Baln)\ndroog, the posltloiib of each of 
which he determined with relation to the Madras observatory. 
He also essayed to measure two perpciidicidar arcs, viz,, those 
connecting Severndroog with Yerracondali on the cast, and Mulla- 
pannabetta on the west side,, each being nearly sixtv-seven miles 
in length. 

No country or circumstances could have been more favouralile 
lor such an attempt, whether we regard the skill, intelligence, 
and zeal ol the operator, the excellence of his instruments, the 
liberality and freedom from restraint which he experienced on the 
part of the Government, or the fortuu.vte siiuatioii of the emi- 
nences on which his stations were chosen. Hut it was his ojiinion 
that he li.ad failed entirelv in dmiving anv results to be depended 
on from his perpendicular arcs; and it is now. I lieheve. the 
general opinion among inatheniaticians that longitude^ c .ninot be 
determined by this method, but nitist be deduced from other 
sources. 

.i\bout the same period Lieutenant Lanibton cairicd a series to 
the southward, which terminated at a })!, ice called 'J'rii.ii.ilajioor.mi, 
near Cuddalore. Hc.’rc hedetennined the latitude b\ a sunicieiit 
number of zenith distances, and he then ju'oceedeil to I’auedri’. a 
jilace nearly under the same mendian, where, bv anodn'r set ol 
zenith distances, he found tin' amplitude oi the celestial arcs be- 
tween the north and south points of a small meriilional senes, in 
middle latitude 1‘2’ Cl '. This arc forming no ji.nt oi the 
principal meridional series, w hich passes through Dodag.iontah. was 
subsef|ueutlv carried bv him totin' sonthw.ard down to Punnac. 
near Cape (^omorin, and finally to the northward as lar as the 
p.arallel of Cl° nearly; but as the particulars o! these ojieratioiis 
are .all in the possession of the Court ol Directors, it would be 
superfluous to enter into anv description ol them in this Memoir. 
The meridians of Seyertidroog and Dodagoontali aie so near to 
each other, that the s.aine series connects both ; lor geographical 
purposes, such as the delerniinatioii ol latitudes and longitudes, 
the former is used, the latter only being rcscned for scientific 
details. 

The measurement of a base of \ei ification. and the obscrvatiim 
of a set of zenith distances near Tledcr. in the vear )S1,>, b\ 
Lieutenant-Colonel Laniiiton. brought the great ineridionrd scries 
up to the parallel ol IS^ 4'. and with it. of lo'.ir^e. the s-tics ol 
.Severndroog. In 1S17 this series was continued to the norih- 
waid to the Godaverv river, the triangles then In.miiicd olf to 
the eastward to meet the \ errakondah mend an. dov, n wlnciia 
series was carried to the former points on the Krishna. In Irtip 
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Colonel Lambton determined to bring- up the series of Carangooly 
to the same parallel with those of Yerrakondah and Severndroog; 
but as the operations proceeded the features of the country seemed 
favourable for comjileting the intermediate series of Kvlasgurh 
also, and by the end of 1820 both these series were satisfactorily 
conducted to the Godaverv, though, it must be observed, that the 
unhealthiness ol the tracts was such as to occasion great loss of 
lives, and to ruin the constitutions of almost all engaged in the 
laborious task. In the two following years the meridional arc 
was extended to Ellichpoor, and a base of verification measured 
in the vallev of Berar bv Colonel Lambton in person : the lateral 
series connecting Bombay with the base line at Daiimerglddah, 
in latitude 18^ o', was temporarily interrupted by the death of 
this distinguished officer on the 20tli of January, 1823. From 
that period the operations have devolved on Major Everest, 
F.R.S., whose conjoint labours with Colonel Lambton have been 
brought before the public in a separate publication. Major 
Everest has subsequently c.arried on the meridional arc from 
Seronj, in latitude 24^^ 7 ', to Kedar Kanta, in the Himalaya 
mountains, in latitude 3 1° 2', verified by a base line in the Deyra 
Doon, situated near the foot of those mountains. 

A lateral series connecting Calcutta and Benares with the great 
meridional arc at Seronj, by ^Ir, Oliver, and another series from 
Bombay, by Lieutenant Sbortrede, has established the relative 
positions of the three principal stations in India. 

A series of triangles by Captains Ward. Conner, Garling, 
Snell, and .lervls, has been carried on in the dilferent piwinces 
south of the 20th degree of latitude ; and other lateral series, on 
four distinct meridians, arc in progress to the eastward of the 
meridional arc, by Lieutenants Wilcox, Boileau, Macdonald, 
Waugh, and Rennv. 

1 have purposely abstained from any observations on the conti- 
nuation of the operations by Major Everest, as they will probably 
be given to the public by himself at no distant period, but consider 
it a theme of pride to our country to have had two so highly 
distinguished and competent mathematicians as Colonel Lambton 
and Major Everest, and that the latter should have lived to have 
brought to a completion the most extensive, and probably, I may 
venture to add, also the most accurate measure of the earth that 
has yet been accomplished. Punnae, the southern extreme, is in 
latitude f)' oS' ; Ivedar Kanta in 31^ 2'. The total arc, there- 
fore. IS about one-sixteentli oi the entire circumference. 

On this triangulation as a basis, and on the various lateral 
series carried on by the officers and eleves of the excellent mili- 
tary institution established at the suggestion of Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie, of the Madras Engineers, and ably superintended for 
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many years by Captain Troyer, the whole of the peninsula south 
of the Krishna has been minutely sun eyetl in detail. The whole 
ol the Bomljay Presidency, Khandesh and the eastern portions 
of Goojerat only e.yecpted, remain unfinished. Of the Nizam’s or 
Hyderabad territories a large portion has been accurately sur- 
yeyed. The Rajah of Berars, or Xagpoor dominions, haye also 
been triangulated and surycyed, though with less attention to 
accuracy. The suryey of tlie Northern Circars by Lieutenants 
Sackyille, Buxton, and Snell, completes the portion designated as 
the Peninsula. North of this, of which the N urimdda is the 
bouudaiy, a ycry large portion under the Bengal Presidency has 
been likewise suryeyed, according to the methods already adyerted 
to. that is, route suryeys corrected by astronomical obseryations ; 
and on the eastern frontier much geographical matter has been 
added by Lieutenants Wilcox, Pemberton, and Grant. 

But \\c reserye the more complete and e.xact details, both of 
these suryeys and of the still more iinjiortant and yaluable sur- 
yeys conducted by the officers of the Indian N avyy to a luture 
ojiportunity. 

[ To he concluded. ] 


XII. — Xotice of the Mountain Aconcagua in Chile. By Captain 
Robert Fitz Roy, Royal Nayy. 


Di Rixo the Beagle’s suryey of the Chilian coast, it was asrer- 
lained that the mountain Acoiungua was higher than the famed 
Chimborazo. By the mean of the results of many obseryations 
made bv the Beagle s officers at dilTerent stations on the coast of 
Clnle, near Valparaiso, the height of rVconcagua aboye the sea 
appears to be ‘33,1200 feet. Of yarious obseryations made at 
dili'erent times, no one result was less than ‘33,000, nor more than 
‘33,4{J0 feet. 

xVccording to recent accounts, the highest mountains in South 
America are — 


Sorata, whose height is said to be 
Illimani, said to be 

Next to which Aconcagua claims a place, as . 
Gualtieri is said to be . 

And Cliiiiiborazo . . . . . 

aboye the Icycl of the ocean. 


25,400 feet 

24.200 „ 

23.200 „ 
22,000 „ 
21,000 „ 


Amongst a yariety of data for calculating the height of Acon- 
cagua, the following are considered the best : — 

Obseryation made at F’ort San Antonio, \ aljiaraiso, with a 
good theodolite, forty feet aboye the level of the sea at half tide. 
Angular elevation of the highest jiolnt of Aconcagua above the 
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horizontal plane 1° 55' 45". The true bearing of the same point 
was N. 74^ 5(j' E., and the distance 89. o miles (of (JO to a degree). 
Fort San Antonio, \’alparaiso, is considered to be in lat. 33' F 53 ' 
S. and long. 71° 41' 15" W. of Greenwich. 

Captain lleeehev has since made observations for ascertaming 
the height of Aconcagua, and their result is greater than that oi 
the Beagle’s by some hundred feet. 

Aconcagua is a volcano in the Cordillera of the Andes ; at 
intervals it is active. 


XIII . — E clractsfrom the Correspondence of the late Mr. David- 
son, diirinij his re.s-i/lenee in Morocco; ivith an Account of his 

further j)ro(jress in the Desert.* 

I m; inudi lamented close of IMr. Davidson's life, an event which 
every member of the Geographical Societv will unite in deploring, 
has imide it the melancholy dutv ol that body to preserve some 
rcc.a'd ot his latest exertions in ])ur.suit of geographical knowledge. 
I'or ih.it purjiose his various trieuds and correspondents were re- 
(|ue.stc(l to jilace in the hands ot the Secretarv such of his letters 
as contained an\ oliservations ol moment; to this request they 
le.adilv acceded, and the acknowledgments of the Society are 
more p.ii ticulai ly due to 1 lis Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
to whose gratioiis (‘iicouiageinent i\lr. Davidson was mainly in- 
tlebted tor his lavoiirable reception in Morocco, and who, with his 
Wonted liherahtx. has allowed the transcription of the most inte- 
resting communications received Jroin that enterprising traveller, 
lo the extracts troni ^Ir. D.avidson’s own letters, are added 
such accounts as have been at dilTcrent times lorwarded respect- 
ing his lurtber progres.s and the fatal tcrnnnation of his jouriiev, 
till* jiarlicnhirs ot which arc still iiivobed in sonic doubt, though 
I’oiiciM niiig the main ])oint. the loss ol liis valuable life, there is 
uiihapjnlv no jdai-e for hojic. 

It would h'uc been liiglilx gnitifying had it been possililc to 
iiuiodiiie these (*\tracts to the re,adi*r. bv a tlet, ailed memoir of 
-Mr. DaMilsoii s extensive travels in everv quarter of the globe; 
but till' materials tiiriiished by such various and remote journexs 
could not have been collected and arranged in the short period 
which has elapsed snne the sail intelligence of his end has been 
.lutheiitic.itcil. 1 ho'C )ouriieys were also performed before their 
author w.is iii correspondence with this .Societv, and for that 
reason are n U neressanly connected with its .Journal. His in- 
structixe lecture on the site ot .leriisalem and the movements of 
t he investing aiiiiies. the manu script of which, had it received its 

' Ka tUc lot.o .u liiv t ,ot ot i!w bociotary is .auswcrable. 
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autlior's last corrections, would have formed a suitable counterpart 
to his description of a mummy which he opened and described 
after his return from EfjyjU, imp;lit have been inserted in this 
collection, had it not been too c losely confined to topo<rrapbv and 
history to be properly jilaccd amonir sjeojrrajihical disquisitions. 

In the summer of 183.5, Mr. Davidson, whose ardour was not 
checked bv the many liaxards and difficulties lie had .already ex- 
jierienced, formed the adventurous j)ro)ect of a journey into th<‘ 
heart of Africa, liy what max be termed the nio.st direct route. 
He thereiore cmbaiked in Septi'inber. 18.3.5, lor Gilirallar, on bis 
xvay to Morocco, from which countrx he liopcal to reach Toinbliktu 
by the route ot 'J'afilelt. the road bv xvhicli lli iii' ( 'ailb' travelled 
from that c itv northwards. 'I'o the almost iiisiirinoinitable ob- 
stacles xvhicli xvould meet him at every stej). Mr. Daxid.son was no 
strano-er. His personal courai>e, however, his power of endni iiiit^ 
latifj-ue and change of climate, laxadiness at llndinu; exjiedienls to 
obxiate difliculties, and, above .all, his jieeiiliar nrbaiiily. which 
could not fail to prepossess even SI ransreis in his fax'oiir. fraxe his 
friends, and still more jierliaps himself, a conlidenci' xxhich exen 
those c.xcellent quahfu iitions could hardlv justify. I’o maiiv 
other accomplishnu'ius particularly xaluablt' in such an under- 
takinif he added a considerable knoxxl<‘d;re of mialii me, to xvhicli, 
indeed, he xvas in the main indebted for the accomjilishment of 
that part of his journex w hieh lie did exec ule ; and should his 
Jiapers have escaped the notice* of the* savages xx ho assassinated 
him, they may hereafter add another leaf to the laurels xvith xvhicli 
his broxv is already traced. 

riie only person byxxhom Mr. Davidson xvas aeroinpanied xvas 
a neitro baptized in the West Indies bv the appellation of Edxvard 
Domielan. but better knoxxn in this country bv his Muselmi'tn 
name cil Abn Ilekr. of xx horn some account has been fjiven in this 
.Journal. He is occasionally mentioned in the folloxvimr letters 
by the name of Abou, and should he not haxe sunk under the 
prixations and lati^-ues of the desert, mav jiossiblv herealter 
supjily us xxith a more authentic account of his lamented employer's 
end tlian anx xvhicli xve have hitherto received. 

iMr. D.avidson. as xvas before remarked, xvas xvell axvare of the 
ibfnculties xvliidi axx'.aited him. and at Hibraltar. xxhere he xvas 
detained nearly three months bx- the impossibility of ( learintr his 
xvay into the empire of Morotvo. he met iMr. I lav. His Ilntannic 
Alajcsty s Consul-General in Ilarbarv. xxlio '• seems to think (he 
.s.ays in a letter to Dr, Lee. dated 1,3th September. 18.3.5) • that xve 
shall not be able to (jet on. His resolution xvas not so easily to 
be shaken ; he proceeded to Tamrier.f and after xv.aitiiiir there a 


“ Vgl, vi. p. 1U2. 
VOL. VIl. 


1' Tanjali, 

L 
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considerable time, had at leng’tli the satisfaction of informin<r his 
brother, Mr. T. navidson. on the l.'Jth Deeeiuber, that he had 
“ that iiioriuniT received a most kind and llatterinsj- letter from the 
Sultan ot Morocco, accompanied bv a few lines troin bis minister,” 
coininandinir him to repair to the court, where he should experi- 
ence nothing but what would be a<rrecable to him. This letter 
was accoiiipanicd liv aiiotlier to hlF .\rbi Ttssaidi, the kaid of 
Tangier, diiectiiiir him to provide evervlhin^ for his sate conduct, 
and iiiclosint;' letters to all the piveruors bv whom he had to pass, 
that tli('\ should jiav him resjiect. honour, and hospitalitv. inas- 
much as he was iiavelliu<r to benefit his tellow-creatures ; that 
the governor [al-kaid] should provide him a n:uard of ten horse- 
men. commanih'd bv a kiiid [^captain], who would enforce respect 
and ensure the due |iertoriiiaiice of the .Sultan, their master's 
oider.s, wliuli were tliai li(‘ should be treated with respect and 
consideration ; and di.it lii.s ^I.i)esti inclosed lor him, the ^eovernor 
[ot 'raujald, money for tin- soldiers, and c.xtva ]iav for the kaid. 
M ho were to act under his ordi'is. and be truided bv his discre- 
tion. Such, lie adds. •• is the manner, alter a delav of three 
months, that 1 eoinmciice ni\ arduous uudi'rlakinir. 1 almost fear 
it IS ot too tlalteriue: a character, but must only use the more 
di.sci'etion, ' 

.liiteeedcuth to the receipt of these prai ions orders from the 
Sult.in. Mr. I )a\ idsoii s residiMice at '^’’aiiiali had not been either 
airri'eable or eiicoiirauino. as apjiears from the followiiia' extract 
Irom a letter to l)r. Lee. written ( lOlh December) onlv three 
dais betore the la.st : — My piod and ffralefiil comptmion [-Vbu 
llekr] beo.s me to loiward the few lines he has this mormufT 
wiilteii to you. and I wish 1 <oulil sinid vou any particulars as to 
our join iiev, or aiiv new observations on the small portion of this 
comiti V w Inch w'e have seen. \\ itli the e.xceplioii of two or three 
exciii sioiis. ,itj the uliiiosl undi'r tiliv miles. I have been confined 
to the \\a!K ot tins place, waitine- the .'sultan s permission to pro- 
ceed into the Intel lor. I he jeal.iusv of this people exceeds all 
beliet . their insults l ari\ imiuiiienible. and I fear their determi- 
nation Is iH.t to allow Us to procei'd. 1 have, however, bv means 
ot a lew jncsenls. boiiefit the inteiest ot the pivernor of this phice 
and ot 1 etii.an. and hare been allowed to visit the places m the 
neurliboiii hood . but neier without a soldier, from wJiose view' I 
cannot proceed one steji. I have exainineil some of the neish- 
boiiiinu^ mountains, most ricli in iron, and sjieciinens of jasper and 
hirire masses ot tossds. I have also passed some hours .at the 
i.'uious dollars.''^ or .\iab eiie.ampments, have taken nieasurements 
ot the luiiis el the Outset, i or f^liaraoh .s Peo'. as it is called ; some 

, '' -tdw.i., j,.!it.il o, il.ir. ,i tiiciilar tent. 

t-'Ueil^ot ^ ,iU(l, a or i,tdke. Aut.ii] is corruptly pronoiiuceil 
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observations on whicb I hope shortly to send to England. 1 pro- 
pose next week, should I not receive inv pcnnission to proceed 
south, [to] go from lienee to the Divarretts, amongst whose hills 
are some Bedouins. One large tribe, who used to escort the 
hadjis from this to Mecca, still remain in the neighbourhood; 
and I think some of them wouki for a good consideration take me 
to Mourzouk. from n hence I could get upon the caravan-track 
tor Soudan. I have had some coinei-ation with the .Slieik ol 
Wadiioou * here, on Ins return from INIccca; but he state.s he 
cannot take me through Morocco, but mil protect me, should I 
get to his dominions. File second rains hav<‘ commenced with 
more than usual violence, and part of the countre is impassable, 
which mav account in some degree for | mv] not receiving my 
answer Irom Morocco. I shall lose no time as soon as I reeei\o 
tills, nor shall I delav more than this month, and it this fail. I 
shall commence the \ear liv a new route. .M v health, thank 
find. IS verv good; Imt I am sorrv to sav that .Mioii has had his 
sight iniicli alieeled : and 1 fear heisveiv unequal to the journev. 
I am taking e\er\ care of him bv nursing him; and he is. too, 1 
grnwe to sav. an ol)|ect of great .suspicion. 

.^ei ure undi'r such a jnoiei lion. .Mr. Davidson lost no time in 
jiroceeding to the cijhtal. and bail the satistaction ot gninghis 
liroilier ail aecouiit of his progress in the tollowing letter; — 

“ Till’ finnh'n nf M iilni Mnn'i'ta, 

M. \‘>fh Jiiii. 1 ^ 3 ^). 

■■ .M\ dear Iirother. — 1 tear from what has aceidentallv trans- 
jnred. that it is the limperor's intention to detain me here tor 
.some time. I haie linie laiisc for regret, this not being the si'a- 
son lor me to cro.ss the chain of ,\t!as. and an\ hurrv on mv part 
would only lead to suspicion, wdnrh might pr.ne liigiilv in]nrious 
to my j)rij|ects. ,\ecoi<hiig to the .'sultan s directions. I started 
troni I'aiigier with mv raid j k.iid. or captain | and his ten soldiers, 
aci'ompanied. [torj the fust two tioiiis. hvtliiriv ot the consular 
corjis : the good wishes of all. 1 lieheve. 1 possess — i\Ir. .John 
Id a\ . the C oiisul s son. and AI. ( 'rusentolplu'. the Sw’edish \ K'l'- 
( oiisul. acrompaining- me on to K.ihat,+ — eight (lavs’ journev. I 
tound much benelit. and derne 1 'rreal jileasure troin the comjianv 
of th ('SO the iornifi' ol A\ho!ii is a master ol 

Arable. I have ix^ea ais-t niMst ttu'tiuiate in ]’nni'unnir Jni e.xeel- 
lent (Irair.uiian.T who lieids oll’ie" of interpreter to the IJritish 
Consulate at riUiian, and wh') has obtained thrive inontlis’ leave ol 


* \\ ,ti.i Xii'i, ir Xul. t].o \.i .»-v c r ri\« r <.t' Xcm II t r X'^tl. 

7 I’ahiit. i.e. KEsM.i^^^-pl.iCv-, ( .ir.i\ .iii-'.ei.u ; i'Ut licis.* thf n riif oi .l luu n — 1 . 
t It-'rjiun'iu, ur Tarjuniau. uileipri-tfr, a Muid Ui iliu M-tif oiJj^aii as t!ie Clialdee, 
Tar^uni.’ 
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absence, and is now my paid servant. He has twice attended the 
Enghsh medical men who have been sent for to attend the Sultan, 
with whom he is a great favourite. To Rabat, the country pre- 
sents little worthy of observation ; a fine fertile plain, rich valleys, 
with numerous streams, and a succession of mountain ranges reach- 
ing as far as the eye will carry one. A little circumstance had 
nearly deprived me of the great source of safety, and the main stay 
on which I have to relv. Crossing an arm of the sea, at the 
Coubba of Mulai Ben Absolam,* my mules got into a quicksand, 
and I was obliged to dismount my soldiers, who had to wade the 
ford, their horses accompanying the baggage, the ropes being passed 
round the mules’ necks and haunches to draw them out. Most of 
my clothes [were] spoiled, and many of my little luxuries destroyed. 
Our weather, lortunately, was fine, and this induced us to stop 
and dry our clothes, which keeping us too late to reach our place 
appointed lor encampment, we sent on the Sultan's letter to have 
a mona and house prepared at Mehidia. | The man mistook 
the road ; and on our arrival, the Governor refused to give any- 
thing to either the soldiers, muleteers, or the animals. He had 
been told all his directions were in the letter, and his only verbal 
orders were to pay me every respect and hospitality. He took me 
and my party out to his gardens, got ready a part of his house, 
provided most amply for tlie three and my servants, but left both 
men and beasts start ing, they not having had any food, this being 
Ramadan, tor eighteen hours. Starting me in the morning, he 
gave mo an additional escort of thirty men, to take me to Sallee,J 
opposite to Rabat. Arrived there, we were again without our 
letter : but the Emperor’s son had sent orders about me. I had 
to make some disturbance here ; was detained two davs, to wait 
for an escort of !200 horse, to bo relievctl bv other 200, owing to 
an insurrection which has just broken out amongst the Zaire, 
who. It appears, expecting I was coming richly laden, had deter- 
mined to take me. They had plundered all the parties who had, 
for the last three days, passed their district. Aly letter arriving, 
tlie Governor altered his tone towards me. I had refused to pay 
him a second visit. Irecause 1 w as not treated with sufficient respect, 
and informed him I should ajipeal to the iSultan on mv arrival at 
this place [Morocco], He now' comes to sav iny guard is ready, 
and he intends to accompany me the first two hours, when the 
Lieutenant-Governor is to take me on to the Commander of the 
Forces, who is posted at midway between this and the Houar at 
which I am to sleep. This sight was most lieautiful : the variety 

The Kubbah (sepulcbiat eliapelj of a saint named Mulai (Doctor) Ibn ’.\bd- 
es-saUm. 

t Mehediyah (the city of llehed). 


I Sala. 
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of dress and arms, the beauty of the Bast horse, and the meeting 
of sixty of the Oudaia*, who, added to my first escort, swelled our 
party to above 300. We had a slight row on the road, [and] took 
one man, wlrich had nearly set the escort at war. The poor fellow 
claimed the protection of the Oudaia by a sign which they must 
acknowledge, and these, with some of their comrades amongst the 
party who accompanied me from Rabat, separating from the main 
body, prepared their guns for action. I had some difficulty, with 
the assistance of my caid, who appealed to their conduct befijre 
the person they had to escort. One man [was] severely wounded, 
and many [were the] losses of turbans, caps. tkc. At our halt, 
having been joined by a large caravan on the road, we covered a 
considerable space. 

“ I encamped in the centre: inv marquee, my raid’s tent, two 
tents for my soldiers ; Hassan, a sort of consular agent, going to 
JNIazagan, with a little black tent between mine and the raid’s; 
our muleteers in the rear ; our horses and mules in a circle, and 
surrounded by about sixty soldiers : outside of this, the camels 
and the rest of the party [were] disturbed in the night by a large 
wolf, who had prowled in amongst us. Of these and the wild 
boar [there are] many traces. [We were] off early, and at eleven 
experienced a hurricane, which obliged us all to stop. Our ani- 
mals [were] unable to face it, and we <')bligpd for safety to dis- 
mount. Here our guard loft us. All drenched to the skin, [we] 
proceeded to Dar-el-Beida,f and had no sooner got our tents up, 
than I received a message from Mulai Abdrahman,]; the Emperor’s 
second son, to say he had preparc<l a place for me in the court of 
the palace, and that it w as too dangerous to sleep outside the walls. 
I went, praying to be excused the fatigue of striking the tents 
uselessly. 

On entering the town I was icceived by his guard, who 
galloping close to me, fired their guns so near mv face that I was 
nearly blinded. [The Prince is] a poor, puny boy. but having .1 
verv intelligent, wary Mentor, fie had the orders ot his father 
to bid me welcome. From this to Azamor,^ on the Oomer Begh.jj 
where I met with the best of all receptions, the Governor accom- 
panied me to Morocco with sixty horse. Wc ascended the three 
steps to the plain of Morocco. On the last night, at a place 
called Swynia, I w as robbed of vour gold watch and part of Abou's 
clothes. They have since been returned. On crossing a kautarah^ 
over the Tensift, I was met by a partv of soldiers commanded by 
a caid, to bid me welcome in the Emperor's name, his ^Majesty 
being out reviewing his cavalrv. They were to conduct me to the 

tVothiya (vaney-men). f P.irel beida, the white house, 

t Mulai Ali(l-er-rahman. Duke or Prince Abd-er-rahm.iii. Azaraur. 

II Umin-er-rabi’, 1. c., the mother of sprinf;. Kantarah, i. e., bridge. 
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ruins I now inhabit. I was taken round the walls by Haha, the 
place of the lepers, who have not the privilege of entering the 
city. This added aliove six miles to my already long journey. 1 
found this place greatly in ruins : it must have been splendid. 
My room., which is bed-room and parlour and all, is thirty-eight 
feet long, eighteen wide, tiventv-six high, richly ornamented, but 
without the slightest article of furniture. This forms one room of 
a square, the other parts [being] occupied by my servants, the 
caid, his soldiers, (kc. And I have this day an accession of filty 
persons, with the Emperor’s fatlicr-in-law, who has come to pay 
his respects, this being the season of the feast after Ramadan.’^ 
The old iXloor, .Seedy klulai Ren Alee Abdrahman, has paid me 
a visit, and has become a patient. This evening I had to see his 
ladies, all lancving thev were ill, [and eager] to see the Christian 
after two days’ quiet (as thev call it), that is, not travelling. I 
was ordered to be in readiness as soon as it became dark, to go 
and see the [Minister. A person would come for me, and I was 
to put on a cloak, and follow uith my dragoman. At seven, an 
old [Moor, with two soldiers carrMng lanthorns. came for me: I 
was surrounded, as soon as I was out of mv gate, by soldiers, and 
taken, as well as I could judge, about two miles, through large 
masses ol ruins, crowded bazaars. f (the jieople gh ing way), and 
numerous narrow streets. Aot a word; but at each gate my 
guard jironounced the word El Hadge. and we jiassed. Arrbed 
at a low door-way, a black slave asked for the word — this was pro- 
nounced — and then my dragoman and I were ushered into a 
narrow passage in total darkness. Through the court-yard into 
which this opened we observed several persons pass out ; when 
a small door opening behind us, the [Minister (whom we had seen 
at tlie palace in the morning) was waiting to receive us. Tea was 
brought, and in the centre ol this room stood a single chair, on 
which I was to sit. I was then liade welcome in the name of the 
Sultan, [and was told] that I w,as to consider myself his guest; 
that I had only to wish, and it should lie granted ; that his master 
was only waiting tor the last to terminate, when he would see me. 
A host ol tulsome coiiijiliments ! 

I was then shown the vegetable productions of the countrv 
used as medicines ; requested to report upon them ; and questioned 
as lo the jirogress ol medical science. I spoke of the countries I 
had Msited, and was assureil that 1 should find more to be pleased 
with in my reception here. I was then asked to feel the Minis- 
ter's pulse, and report on his health ; then to know if I would 
examine his black hadies, two ol w hom were but so-so, ^ — a jirctty 
job! I played my jiart well. Orders were given that no one lie 

* iiiiirain. Ol, 'i'(l Duh.L 

T Aswak. plural ut S6k, ui Siik. the* Aialj word lor market — bazar iu Persian. 
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admitted. 1 was then told that the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Meshwar * would come in the morning, and take me to all the 
Sultan’s palaces and gardens, and that a guard would be at my 
command whenever I wished to go out. I shall describe all these 
to vou when I get home. I am under a strict espionage, and wor- 
ried to death with patients. I saw the Sultan whilst passing throuijh 
his palace, and have received his orders to visit him on Friday. FI is 
favourite wife is ill, and the diflicultv is how to let me see her. I 
have refused to prescribe for her, witlioiit. The court-physician 
is here twice a-dav, and I have assisted him in one or two cases, 
and he thinks there never was such a doctor. A Seidlitz powder 
astonished him bciond all belief. 1 go next week to Atlas to visit 
some strange cities inhabited bv Jews. Of these T write to Flis 
Royal Higliiisrss. El Hadgc is here tigain, to say the Sultan has 
sent him to sav that five of liis guard will be here in the inoniing 
to conduct me to the great markets, and tiftcr this to an inspection 
of the cavalrv. and to ask if an\ thing can be done to make me 
more comfortable. " 

Motwithstaiiding his incessant and wearisome occupation as 
both physician and apothecary to the Marutjuine Court, Mr. 
Davidson found leisure for scientific in(|uiries. not lorgcttiiig those 
to which his attention had been particularly directed by lI.R.lI. 
the President of the Roval Society, who with his well-known con- 
descension had desired this enterprising traveller to correspond 
with him. The result of his first inquiries was coiniiiiuiicated in 
these terms : — 

“ Morocco, 3i(l Fi'hrvanj, 1S3G. 

*■ Sir, — I have deferred taking advantage of your Ro\al lligh- 
ness's condescension in permitting me to address you. hoping 
that I should ere this bate made mv excursion to the five villages 
ill the vallev of the Southern Atlas, inhabited by .lews, who (Idler 
much from anv I have vet met with. Hitherto I have been able 
to glean but little Irom the lew who visit the city, which is jinn- 
cipallv supplied by them with charcoal ; but having this day 
received the Sultan s permission to proceed and to continue my 
joLirnev to Wadnoon t from w hich place 1 hope to join a caravan 
now' collecting, to jiroceed to Soiulaii). should I succeed in this, 
I should not have an opportiiiiitv ot addressing your Ro\al 
Flighness; an honour ol which I shall ever leel most jiroud. 

The Jews of Atlas are far superior, both jihjsically and 
morally, to their brethren residing among the IMoors. Their 
families are numerous, and each ol these is under the immediate 
protection of a I’erber (the aboriginal inhabitants ot (North 
Africa), patron, or master. They have, however, their own 


* Meshwar, Council. 
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Sheik, a Jew, to whose jurisdiction all matters are referred. 
Differing from the Jews residing amongst the Moors, who are 
punished by the Mussulman laws, they are not in the same state 
of debasement or sen itude ; their case is one of patron and 
client, and all enjoy equal prinleges, and the Berber is bound to 
take up the cause of the Jew upon all emergencies. They all 
carry arms, and serve by turns with their patrons. They state 
[that] they did not go to the Babylonish captivity ; that they 
possess many writings ; that thev have a city cut out of the solid 
rock, with rooms above rooms, in which they dwelt upon [their] 
first coming to this country ; and that there are some writings 
carved in these rocks w hich they attribute to some early Christians 
who came and drove them into the valley [which] they now 
inhabit. As I purpose making some few davs’ stay amongst 
them, under the plea of searching for medicinal plants, I hope to 
be able to turnish your Royal Highness with some interesting 
particulars r.-'spccting these people, and to discover if these 
reports be true. I have received an inritation from their patri- 
arch, who wishes to lie informed the dav before I ^nsit them ; it 
lieing his intention (having heard I had paid some attention to 
the sick J cws residing here) to come out to meet me. Your Royal 
Highness will scarcely credit the ignorance and debasement of 
the Jews of Morocco. The chief of the iMillah, their Quarter, 
was astonished to hear that the Bible used bv the Christians con- 
tained the Psalms of David ; and much more so, to hear that the 
I’salms were sung daily in our churches. I have endeavoured in 
vain to learn anything from them on your Royal Highness’s 
question as to the change of their time. I have been detained 
above a month in this city, owing to the indisposition of the 
yultan, and the sickness of many of his favourites, and have been 
appointed court-physician. My stock of medicines is nearly 
exhausted, and haring to see upon an average, fifty patients a 
dar , and compound the w hole of the medicines myself, my 
own health has begun to suffer. Although I am j'ed from 
the royal table. I have no time to take my food; my patients 
coming at break of day. and remaining till dark ; and I am 
seldom able to prepare the necessary medicines before midnight. 

I hare a respite, if it may be so called, having to go to the 
Sultan or err morning, but then all his ladies have something to 
ask lor; and lieforc I see his Highness I have to write fromthe 
mouths of the eunuchs all the ladies' complaints, and bring them 
something the next day. This is iinknorvn to his Highness, to 
rvhom 1 have respectfully refused to prescribe, unless I can [sec] 
my patients. The head-physician has been ordered to spend trvo 
hours a-day in my room, to learn my treatment, and his son is to 
come in the evening, and sec the mode of compounding medicines. 
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The common Moorish doctors, who have hut one remedy, firing, 
have been sent to perform their cures before me ; I have had to 
make a report upon the state of medical science in all the countries 
I have visited, and to examine the few medicines they use, and 
state my opinions. Having accidentally stated [that] I believed 
manv of their complaints arose from the manner of preparing their 
food, I have had to taste all the Sultan's dishes, to mix simple 
drinks for him, and to look at the soil in uhich his vegetables are 
cultivated. Rut all to no purpose ; they' prefer their own plan to 
any recommendation oi mine. I am liappv. however, to inform 
your Royal Highness, that bv strictly complying with their wishes, 
and ha\ing been more than [ordinarilv] fortunate in my practice, 
I have made many friends, succeeiled in removing suspicion, 
and obtained from the .Sultan the promise of every assistance. 
He has ])rcseuted me uith a fine horse, given me a guard of 
ten soldiers, and promised me one hundred to escort me to 
Wadnoon, where his territory finishes. I am in treaty with the 
Sheik of Wadnoon. having ottered him one thousand dollars if 
he will ensure my life to Tiinbuctoo ; and the only difference now 
is between accident or climate. Rut as I well know that every 
accident u ill be construed into climate, I will not jiav the sum till 
he places me in the citv. I lieg now most respectfully to present 
my humble duty to your Royal Highnt'ss, and with my fervent 
prayers that your Royal Highness's health may be perfectly 
established, 

I have the honour to remain. 

“ Your Royal Highness's very obedient, humlile servant, 

John Davidson.'’ 

Early m iMarch. IS.Ki, the Emperor s health having been re- 
stored, his English physician was at length ])ermitted to travel, 
not, as he wished, to the S.E., but to the S.W. ; the route by 
Tafilelt being interdicted bv the good-will or jealousy of the 
Sultan. Mr. Davidson, however, was prepared for tins disap- 
pointment, and had already taken steps to secure a good recep- 
tion among the /Vrabs of Wad X un, on the north-western border 
of the .Sahra. On the 7th of March, 18.')()', he announced liis ar- 
rival at Agadir, or Santa Cruz, in a letter to his brother, which 


has furnished the following extracts : — 

" I was detained by the snow after leaving Morocco iMy 

reception and stay at court has surprised evenbody. I have the 


most favourable promises of support and assistance, but do not 
believe quite all that is said, the Sultan having made me promise 
to return to his empire, and pass some months at Fez. or jMe- 
quinez, to instruct Ins pcojile in the practice ot medicine. Leav- 
ing jVIorocco, I attempted the ascent ot Atlas, at Trasremoot, but 
at the elevation of five thousand feet was compelled by the snow 
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to descend. This led me to visit a line of country as yet unseen 
by Europeans. I inspected more than one hundred villagres of 
Jews and Berbers, was well treated, and orders had been given 
that at each principal place the governor should come out to meet 
me with his people under arms ; that the principal tomis should 
furnish three hundred fowls, ten sheep, and ten ducats for my 
maintenance, and provide barley for my horses ami mules, and 
those of mv soldiers. At the places where 1 only passed, the 
chief of the Jews were to come and make offerings of milk and 
wine ; the former being changed from the primitive or patriarchal 
offering of bread. These 1 had to touch and pour a Utile of each 
on my horse’s mane. This done, food, both raw and dressed, was 
offered ; and after a sort of song, I was suffered to proceed. At 
all the valleys thev were desired to bring me the productions, and 
to show me anv and all plants used as lood or medicines ; and 
on these I had to pronounce an opinion. 

JNly practice as a medical man has been so fortunate, and my 
distribution of medicines so general, that I have had work to 
answer even the cjuestions. During mv stay in Morocco, twelve 
hundred persons passed through mv hands, and I had, at one 
time, the Sultan, several of his Ladles, the whole of the Ministry, 
the Cadi and Judicial Corps, the Commander of the I’orces, and 
tlie four great .Saiats, Seedv Ben Abbas. Seedy .Vbdel Kader, 
Seedy Bush Eib. and Seedy Oinberak,* under mv care. The 
Zaire, of whom I wrote to you, and who intended to make me 
their prisoner, have liroken into open warfare, and the people 
here are only waiting for the Sultan's dejiarture lor the north to 
(oinmence a disturbance. These peojile are all favoiiralile to let- 
ting me pass, and the Suscs and tiie Waled Abuscbas.j whom I 
had been told to fear, have sent to beg of me to come on. My 
present difficultv is to get out of this empire. 1 have the .Sul- 
tan s order to remain at Terodant.t he having no power to jiro- 
tect me beyond this: but .Sheik Beirock. ol Wadnoon, informs 
me he will ; and had I not applied to the Sultan for a letter of 
jirotection, he would have taken me and jiassed me across the 
Desert, provided I would pay him a considi'ration. 

He will send me by a route used onlv liyhis couriers; but for 
this, at this season, I must take water and provision tor two months, 
and send on some dromedaries, wliich will be posted about mid- 
way, where I have to halt : and by Icar ing my tired ones, and 
proceeding without a stop. I shall be able to pass before the 
Tuaricks have knowledge of mv arrival. All this I feel I can 
do; but my companion, A bon, is, I am afraid, quite unequal to it. 
Sheik Beirock’s brother, who is with me, tells me Abou will be 

* Stdi Ibii ’Abli:i.>. 'Ab'l ul kidir, Abii Sheib, .Mubarek, 
t Aulad Abu Seba,the tribe of Father Lion. + Tan'idant, capital of Sus. 
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a safe passport for me, as soon as I arrive in Soudan ; that one of 
his family is the present Sheik of Timbuctoo. and that his cousin, 
the son of Abou’s uncle from whom he was stolen, is now the 
king of Houssa. He was fully acknowledged at Mcjrocco, and 
my dragoman had orders from the palace to treat him with re- 
spect, as he was a Muley (prince). How we shall get on, I know 
not. I shall write one letter after I know the Sultan s intention, 
but if you should not hear lor some months, ron mav rest satis- 
fied [that] I have passed Wadnoon. I feel that the same Pro- 
vidence which has hitherto preserved and protected me, will guard 
me through all the difficulties and danirers I am about to en- 
counter. Should I not tret on, I shall make a virtue of necessity, 
return to the Sultan at l ez. and make the best excuse to get to 
Tafilelt. I am, thank God, quite well, and have commenced 
training, taking two spare meals a-dav. living principallv on 
Incad, rice, cgsrs, and weak tea; no wine, and very rarely meat; 
exposing myself much to tlie sun. and sleejiingin the air. ” 

The Sultan had commanded Mr. Davidson to wait at Terd- 
diint, the capit.al of Sits el ak>a, about fortv miles south-east of 
Santa Cruz, till ho should be altle to afi’ord him a secure jtrotee- 
tiun in his progress southwards; but a corresjiondence already 
established !)y the traveller with the .\iab chief of Wad Niin, 
who is in name only suliject to the emperor, and has the power 
of securing a passage across the desert, and imjiatience of further 
detention after so long a delav. made him an.Mouslv entreat per- 
mission to advance as lar as Wad i\ fni, and instead ol remaining 
at Terddaiit,* herepaiied to Siiweirahor Mogador, about seventy 
miles due north of .Santa Cruz, where he had the advantage of 
enjoting the societv of IMr. Wiilslme, llritish \ ice-Coiisul. on 
w hose aid in promoting his views he knew he could relv. I' rom 
that place he had again an opportunity of addressing the Duke 
of Sussex. 

‘ Mo(jiulor, March ISIh, 1S36. 

“ Sir — After a fruitless attempt to cross the western Inaiich 
of Mount Atlas, owing to tlic unusual tpiantitv of snowg I have 
been obliged to come to this jilace. which aliords me another 
opportunity of taking advantage ol \our Ro\al Highness's conde- 
scension 111 pernnttnig me to address \ou. Having received the 
Sultan’s consent to cross the mouiilanis for the purpose of risiting 
the Jews, I left Morocco for Mesftwa. and taking the route by 


May we be allow eil to lament the imjwtuositv of our lamented irti\eller*s 
zeal ^ At Terddant he would, hir aeoiisuui d»le tune, luue had .unple o cujuHiun 
ior every leisure moment. In a country known onlv I'V iiTine, abuiindiiHr with 
veg'etubleN and tttssiU never vet ev.unuied. and in the inuKt of the Heibeis, whose 
hibiorj and hahu^ ■'O tew hake been able tt> slod\, supjioitetl also by the tavoiu of 
the Court, how Ur^el} might -Air. Davnison have mcreci^eil our stores ut knowledge, 
had he been willing to yield to the Sultan's precautions 1 
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Trasr emoot, reached an elevation of 5000 feet ; but here the 
loose character of the snow, and the uncertainty of the track, 
obliged me to abandon ray project. I was accompanied in tliis 
journey by a Rabbi, from the district of Coubba or Cobba, to 
which place it was my intention to have proceeded. From this 
man I received much curious information, and have yet great 
hopes of reaching the peo])le of whom he spoke, and to whom he 
belongs, before I return to England. He informed mo that m 
this place, nearly as extensive as that m which the city of Morocco 
is situated, there are not less than 3000 or 4000 Jews Imng m 
perfect freedom, and following every variety of occupation ; that 
they have mines and quarries which they work, possess large gar- 
dens and extensive vmevards, and cultivate more corn than they 
can possibly consume ; that they have a form of government, and 
have possessed this soil from the time of Solomon ; in proof of 
which he stated [that] they possess a record bearing the signet 
and sign of Joab, who came to collect tribute from them in the 
time of the Son of David ; that the tradition of their arrival here 
runs thus — ‘ Crossing the Great Sea to avoid the land of Egypt, 
they came to a head of land with a river ; that here they landed, 
and following the course of this leading westward, but going 
toward the south, they came to a spot where they found twelve 
wells and seventy palm-trees. This at first led them to sup- 
pose that they had bi' some means got to Eliin ; but finding 
the mountains on the west, they were satisfied that they had 
reached a new country : finding a passage over the mountains, 
they crossed and took up their dwelling in this valley, first in 
caves, which exist in great numbers, then in others which they 
excavated, and after this began to build towns ; that at a distant 
period, they were driven across the mountains by a people that 
would not acknowledge them, and that some remained at Dimi- 
net, Mesfywa, and other places (ui the western side of the range,’ 
Looking at the map, and following tliis man’s observations, it is 
perfectly easy to trace them. Thev must have reached the gulf 
of Tremesen, and taking the river jMuluwia, or jMahala, have 
reached Tafilelt, where, to this day, are tw'elve wells planted 
round with seventv palm-trees, and which many of the Jews call 
Elim ; and from this thev [must] have taken the pass to which I 
attempted to get. Knowing the interest your Royal Highness 
takes in all that refers to the history of the Jews, 1 have offered 
this man fifty dollars to obtain a copy of the record upon a skin 
of the same size and pattern as that which contains it, and ten dol- 
lars for the copy of two tombstones to which the Jews make their 
pilgrimages, and these he promises to send to the Jew agent in 
jMorocco in six months, provided I do not in the mean time visit 
Coubba, On asking liim if, at any period, they had a great 
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accession to their number, or if he knew anything of the breaking 
off of the tribes, he seemed anxious to drop the subject, and told 
me that the more learned men whom I should see at Coubba 
could better inform me ; that from time to time, Jews came to 
them, hut that these tombs and the writings they possess contain 
all their history. This man returned with me. I was most 
anxious to know the meaning of the names of some of the towns : 
he told me what the Moors call Mcsfywa is Oom Siwa, the iVIother 
of Siwa,'^ one of their families which crossed [the mountains] ; 
that Ourlkaf of the Moors, distant thirty miles, was ’Rebka, 
founded by one of their daughters, and that most of these places 
had originally Hebrew names. At Ourika he left me. I conti- 
nued for eight days to visit the towns inhabited by the Jews, to 
the number of above 100, and 1 should say that on this side there 
are more Jews dwelling with the Berbers in the mountains than 
resident in iMorocco. Thev have all the same account of 
Coubba, and have a great belief in the Ctdrullists, who they say 
still exist, and who receive direct communication from Heaven. 
I here send your Royal Highness a fetv of the names of the prin- 
cipal towns, but having lost my Rabbi interpreter, cannot procure 
the meaning of them : Argum, Roosempt. Towra. Towright, Ai 
Tattab, Tamazert. Zowisidcrhald. Tedeeli, Tisgin (very large, 
1200 families). A Misinish ( 150 families), Sefelmal, to the town on 
the Wad el Fis.” 

The remainder of this letter is taken up with an account of a 
singular physiological pheninnenon. if Mr. Davidson was not mis- 
led bv erroneous information. He savs that he had been told 
hermaphrodites are found in great numbers in the empire of 
Morocco ; that thev are avoided as imjnire. and specially men- 
tioned in the Musclman law; that the fSul iin's minister, Sidi Ibn 
Idris, one of the best informed persons in the empire, assured 
him that there are numbers of them at Fez. The only individual 
called a khuntha. or hermaphrodite, whom Mr. Davidson had an 
opportunity of examining, w.as one of those cases ot iinperlect 
formation which are occasionally met with in Europe. 

At the close of the above letter he adds, '■ I am happy to in- 
form vour Roval Fliglniess that I have the greatest sujijiort Irom 
Ren Di'iss in favour of mv jirocecdmg to Soudan; and he hopes 
the Suit, an will order my return by Tafilclt to Fez. I have com- 
pleted mv arrangements with the Sheik of Mmdnoon, who under- 
takes, for a sum which I deposit in the hands of the consul here. 


* This is (loiilitless .a mistake, unless the Jews call the pl.ice Uinin-SIw.ih. Tlie 
man tlul not uinlerstand tiie meaiiinj^ ot‘ the name, and thereloie said this to screen 
his iijnorance. 

t This IS .\ijhin,'it tV.uIk.ih of the .-trabs, so named from a Eerber tiibe, to dis- 
tinjjuish it from Aghmiit eVilun. — F. S. 
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iMr. VYillsliire, who has managed the matter with great judgment^ 
to place me safely in Timbnetoo. provided the Sultan of Morocco 
does not object. I only wait the answer to the letters sent to 
make this recpiest. iMv companion Abou’s family is still on the 
throne of Timbnetoo ; Hamed Lil)' oo, the present king, being 
one of his cousins, and Fehidier, king of Houssa. another of his 
relations, and M'olcd Munsor Eneeloo, king of Bambara, is well 
known to him,” 

In the month of April, 1886, Mr. Willshire, H. B, ^Majesty’s 
vice-consul in the empire of Morocco, received the emperor’s 
royal passport for iMr. Davidson and his companion to proceed 
from ,\gadeer to Wadnoon, in consequence of which they imme- 
diately set out, and reached that place on the !22nd of April,* but 
as no caravan was then likely to be assembled, they were long de- 
tained in that sultry region. During tliis interval Mr. Datidson 
again addressed the Duke of Sussex. 

“ Tek/nerou, Wadnoon, 3rd July, 1836. 

•“^SiR, — Presenting my humble duty to your Royal Highness, 
I beg leave to offer my most grateful thanks for the letter and its 
enclosures, and for whicli I shall ever feel indebted to vour Roval 
H ighness’s condescension. This, with other letters, found me 
returned to this place, after several ineffectual attempts to prevail 
ujion any of the tribes to escort me across the Sahara, f on the 
confines of which I have been for the last three months, with the 
prospect of a further detention to the commencement of Sep- 
tember. The objection of the Sultan of Morocco to my enter- 
ing the district of Suse is owing, as he staled, to the dangerous 
and unsettled state of the country. The difficulties and delays 
with which I had to contend in jiassing through the numerous 
trilies now settled in the countries of L pper and Lower Suse, 
having no semblance of government and acknowledging no power, 
brought me to M'adnoon too late for the sjiring Cafllas,i and at a 
]ieriod when the inleiisc heat deterred even the Arabs from at- 
teiiijiting the Sahara. Money, that all-jiowerful engine, prevailed 
ujion five of the best of the Dummances. wdio came with the van 
of the great Cafila from Soudan, to undertake with Sheiks jMo- 
haimiicd and Khiatee (who have each made the journey twenty 
times) to conduct me in safety to Tnnbuctoo, 2 )rovided they were 
guaranteed a certain sum of money; but this only at the request 
of Sheik Be\ rock, under whose protection I haye been for the 
last three months, and for whose permission to jiass I have already 
jiaid eery heaiily. /Vll our arrangements were completed the 6th 


* Mr. Daviilitni's Letter. Jouni. of Soc.. \ol. vi. p. -liJO. 

t Salim is a laifje level area, a plain, but applied peculiarly to the Great Afiican 
Desert, 

t Kafilah, the Arab word answering to the Persian Kar-rav^. 
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of June, the tlav appointed for starting-. On the 4th of this 
month the Great Cafila, which was twenty days behind its time, 
reached the encampment from which I was to ha\ e started : this 
brought sad news. It liad been attacked twice on the route ; the 
last time only four davs’ journey from this place, thirteen ])crsons 
killed, much property taken, and manv slaves set at liberty. 
The Dummanees had charge at this time, and were bound to 
avenge this. They attacked a large encampment of the tribe 
Erdghebat. the assailants of the Cafila. carried off one thousand 
camels, three hundred horses, and tweutv-eight of the choicest 
slaves. This at once sounded the tocsin. All the tribes were in 
arms, each calling upon the other to take their parts. The 
Erdghebat attacked the town of Ta),acanth. two davs’ journey 
(forty-six niilob') from this, but were repulsed liy the nunimanees, 
in whose district the town is. with the loss of fortv killed and one 
hundred wounded, most of whom haie been brought to me for 
attendance, the Dummanees losing but four men. and having 
sixtv Mounded, many of whom als.i arc here. Sheik Beyrock is 
almost the only person tv hose people are not involved in this 
fjuarrel. He is the great arbiter and the tnost poiverful of them 
all. They hate all sent dcjuuations to him, nliich has afforded 
me an opportunity of seeing portions of most of the tribes. My 
])osition is far from enviable; the jealousy and umottr prnpre of 
those people is bevond .ill belief. I am charged ivitli favouring 
one whose l.irge arm rec(uires two splints to sujiport the fractured 
bone, or looking down upon another tis puny, because 1 give him 
but tivo pills, whilst others less daiing than hinibelf take three. 
I h.ave. however, managed to keep prcliv good friends with all of 
them. This place oilers but little of interest on i\hich to address 
your Royal Highness. I hope I shall be enabled (luring my stay 
to correct some trilling ge-igraphical errors, jiarticularlv as to the 
course of two rivers passing through this district, and the W ad 
Draha.’^ ivliich finds its wav to the sea. I have, however, the 
satisfaction of informing vour Koval Highness that 1 have posi- 
tive! v arranged iiiv departure, under a heavv forfeiture and disgrace 
for non-coinjihance on the ji.Trt of the Dummanees, for the ‘Jlst 
of .Inmad Awwal, our 1st of September, to halt three davs at 
Tajacanth, and to jierforin the journev to Timbiictoo ivillnii liiriy 
davs : for this, hoivevcr. I have to pav verv heavilv. The arrange- 
ment has been made since I conimenced this letter, ivliich I have 
the honour of addressing to vour Roial Highness, discussing the 
matter tivo davs; since when manv ot the chiefs ol the tribes 
Mere here, bv express order of Sheik Bevrock. I told them at 
once that I Mauled to go to Soudan; thev kiicM' it. and had been 


* ]t.ii'ah. piunounceil Dr’ali. 
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sent for the purpose ; that the two Sheiks, Mohammed and Ali, 
of the Dummanees, were to take me, and that I had already 
given Sheik Beyrock what he asked to ensure my safety, and now 
wanted to know what they would require for their camels and 
escort ; the sum demanded was so exorbitant that I said at once 
I would give the matter up, go back to Fez, and request the Sul- 
tan to send me on. Upon this the Deleim* said, ‘You don’t go 
back without giving me five hundred dollars to pass my district.’ 
The Abousebah, j a day’s journey to the north of him, said, ‘ If 
the Dclenn gets this, so will I.’ I appealed to the Sheik, who 
said he was as much astonished as I was. Seeing this, one of the 
party, who was the constant referee, said, ‘Christian, we are all 
pledged to protect your person : no one will harm a hair of your 
head ; stop where you like ; your person is safe ; we all know 
your name— -Ben Daoud.t We have promised this to Sheik 
Be>Tock. One from each tribe will be with you, but pay you 
shall. M c said nothing about your money ; all we were asked 
was to protect your person, to swear none should harm you. 
Depend upon us ; we keep our word, but go which way you will, 
you shall pay.’ The Sheik begged me to leave it in his hands : 
he admits he has drawn a great expense ujion me, and has told me, 
under the circumstances, to write to the vice-consul at Mogador, 
who knows all these people, [in order to] get him to say what I 
ought to give, and he will make up the rest. Seeing mv position, 
and recollecting the sibyl's books, I offered one half the amount 
asked to take me to Timbuctoo, which within the last hour has been 
accepted, and we have eaten some salt since. 

“ I find here still the Jews. The same precise account of 
their arrival and taking up their residence in the vallevs of Atlas. 
One is here from Jerusalem begging alms, unusual amongst the 
Jews. He is advanced in years, quite blind, and has kept con- 
stant pace with me, taking advantage ot my escorts from Tangier 
to this place : is anxious to get to Arowan,^ where there is a 
lery learned Rabbi. I cannot help him; my means will not 
allow me. riiey ask nearly as much for liis passage as my own ; 
having a greater tear of the Jews getting to Soudan than the 
Christians. I trust by this time your Royal Highness has re- 
covered your perfect sight, hoping that about the period of tliis 
letter s reaching England, your Royal Highness will have received 
the copies of the inscriptions from the tombs of the district of 
Mesfyvva. I can hardly expect the copy of the record from 
Couba or Kobba vvill reach Morocco till the end of the autumn, 
when the Rablii told me he should be returning, and would 
dcliv er it to the Consular Agent, the Jew Courkoss, to whom 

*■ Delim or the .iimiiiutivvy Dukim. f Abu-s-seba. Father Lioiu 

4. Ibn ur liin Duudj David sSoiit 6 A*ra-wu.ii, 
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I have several times written. ]\Iy companion begs most respect- 
fully to present his dutv, and hopes your Royal Highness will 
deign to receive the few lines from his pen, which he begs me 
to enclose. I am sorry to say I have great fears for liis health ; 
he cannot bear fatigue, and has been attacked with ophthalmia. 
The whole of the Soudan people know him, and tell me he will 
prove a certain passport ; that he is a cousin of Hamed Libboo ; 
and another of his cousins, Ali, called Koutouk, the warrior, is 
now king of Kong, and that many of his family are at Kong, all 
rich and in power. 

Hoping this will find your Royal Highness in the enjoyment 
of perfect health, and trusting shortly to have the honour ot ad- 
dressing your Royal Highness from Soudan, 

I have the honour to be. Sec. See. 

Davidson.” 

In the territory of Wad Niin the traveller's patience was 
severely put to the test. He was detained there from April till 
November. From Glamiz he wrote to his brother, on the ‘25th 
September, as follows : — 

“ Since my last letter, I have made three ineffectual attempts 
at getting on, although I now begin to feel somewhat confident 
that Sheik Beyrock, with whom I still am, never intended sending 
me till the end of this month, he being so fully pledged lor my 
safety and due arrival, that fearing the heat and the unsettled, 
nay warring state of the tribes, did not choose to run these double 
additional risks. On the ‘25th of this month there is, by mutual 
consent, a general cessation of hostilities, to enable the tribes to 
attend the great Socco of El Shig, held at ten hours’ ride from 
this place, and at which the Arabs dispose ol the produce of their 
Hocks and tents, and lay in their provisions lor the whole year. 
The armistice lasts for six davs, to give time for going and re- 
turning, the market occurring on the 2Sth and 21Hh. Ol this it 
is intended I should take advantage, and as my people do not pur- 
chase anvthing, but merely come as a cloak and take me off, wo 
shall get three full days’ start, and be nearly out of the reach of 
danger. I am now going on in a very diflcrent style from that 
mentioned in my last, partly by taunting the Tajacantlis as being 
cowards, and more perhaps by holding out to them the rich harvest 
they may gain by having the whole market for salt, purchased at 
Toudeynv, which supplies Soudan, to themselves. Paying, as I 
am, an enormous sum to go on. and advancing money for the pur- 
chase of salt, to be repaid on arrival atTimbuctoo, or in the event 
ot accident, to be returned to Sheik Beyrock, who is to replace it 
in the hands of the \ ice- Consul at Mogador, I now take the whole 
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Si'ik or suk, I, e. market or fair. 
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of this portion of the Tajacanths, to the number of two hundred 
men and sis hundred camels. Our arrangement is as follows : — 
On the 2oth, when the Sheiks with two hundred camels and sixty 
men start, as if to visit the Socco, two hundred camels with corn 
and water will proceed direct to the Sahara ; thirty camels will be 
detached from those accompanying the two Sheiks, and come here 
ior my baggage, which by this, you will say, is no trifle, the pre- 
sents I am obliged to carry and the monev (the cowries), ten 
camel loads of which does not amount to one hundred pounds 
sterling, being all bulky. Alter showing themselves at the Socco, 
they will join me on the road ; we shall proceed to the tents, where 
we .shall arrive on the 28tli. A second two hundred camels with 
sixty men will proceed iinmcdiatcly. We remain two days to pack 
up our tents and grind zimeta.* the food eaten on the road, and 
carrying nothing with us but my baggage, which will now be di- 
vided between fifty and si.xty camels, and make all speed to over- 
take the two former divisions. We shall materiallv lessen the 
load of the first, by giving drink and food to our own beasts, and 
loading those who lor three or lour davs have carried nothing ; 
and in this way push on to the first division, making no stop, with 
but very short nights, till we arrive at Toudevnv; there all will be 
loaded witli salt, and tins ivill rerptire from eiglit to ten days, I 
hope, however, to find Hained Liliboo’s nepiiew there, and who 
no sooner hears there will be no regular (kifila this vear than 
hcnillbe offwitli the news. I shall join linn, pro\ided poor Abou, 
about whom I have great fears, as you shall hear presentlv, can 
bear tlie journey. All are in great spirits, the people here be- 
lieving that I have suffered so much on inv last trip, from which 
I iCi.uined four dajs ago, that I have abandoned the idea of going 
on. and am now only watting till I see ]',1 Slug, and go back to 
Fez. This is all very good, and I kcc]) uii this stor\ ; ’tis a very 
unsavoury one for me, as I cannot make the least preparation in 
the way of food for the journey, and forty-five da\ s’ hard travelling, 
and barley and dates ground up together and mixed with milk 
or water, is but jioor food. Meat is given but twice at Tou- 
devny and A rowan, at h.th which places the Cafilas rest. I have 
had a task of ten dais’ hard work on drv bread, and that not the 
sweetest at the end of the time, and one jiiece of fish, but am 
better in health for it. but not much fattened bv it. My two first 
extursions iveie productive of little infonnation or amusement; 
not so my last, which was reiilete with incident, and afforded me 
boih jilcasure and inlorination. We started from this place, accom- 
panic,l hi the .Sueus., and about a dozen friends and house-slaves, 
uiuler the impression that we could have reached the tents of the 


Ziweit,ih or zumeitah, a kind of paste made of millet (dhurrali). 
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Tajacanths, to which^ if we got, mv things were to have been im- 
mediately forwarded. The first day convinced us of the impossi- 
bility of this, and not udshing to appear foiled or disappointed, we 
proceeded to the river Draha,* passing a beautiful country as far as 
scenery, but wholly without drinkable water, and came to the sea 
where this river empties itself. I had not for some weeks past 
eaten any of the food cooked in the Sheik’s house, but had been 
living on some stuff furnished bv the Jews residing here : they 
received orders to prepare a bag of bread for the Christians, 
with which we started, the Sheik carriang tea and sugar ; after a 
ride of eight hours, we halti'd at a very jiowerful spring of 
water, but so salt, that neither the Sheik’s horse nor mine 
would drink, and by a sort of law here, horses are neither 
allowed food nor water for twelve hours before they commence 
a journey ; four small loaves were dmded among the party, and 
those who liked took a small draught, not an effervescent one. 
We remained half an hour, and proceedcal. crossing a fine chain 
oi hills, starting many herds of gazelles, ami after two hours ar- 
rived at a large encampment, where we slept. Tea was made, but 
of the same water we had passed, and the boiling had far from im- 
proved its saltness. The preparadon for dinner was too disgusting, 
and I will spare it you. W'e started the following day before day- 
break : the heat being e.xcessive, we were obligial to cover the 
stirrups, >k;c, with our liaiks.f At one going S.E., the ther- 
mometer was ]4(.k— 11‘2" in our tents at night. Reached the 
wells, and found nuicii cattle, but water salt. Here we got plenty 
of camels' milk. Rode till six ; halted, and killed two large wolves 
and many snakes. Olf earlv. and crossi'd the mountains of Ab 
el Assel.ji at ilie foot of which we found llalira. one of Sheik 
Reyrock’s soiis-in-law , w ith fOtX) camels. Here T saw much of 
Arab life — the settlement of jioints of law. marriages, ami di- 
vorces. Here the storv-tellcr and the bard divided the night 
between them. The wild Arab girl danced and sung the praises 
of the Sheik, and the jioor Christian had a dittv composed in liis 
favour. Next da V we turned towards the sea; killed some wild 
boars: at the sea. got some fish; — and turned homewards, taking 
a different route ; but no water excejit salt. I was tendavs on this 
journey, and travelled, on an average, ten hours a dav. Ileforc 
this reaches you I shall bo on my wav toTimbuctoo. An express 
will be sent on mv arrival. 

'■ Faitlifullv vours. 

" .John D vvidson.'’ 

On the '2nd dav of November, he savs, in addressing Lord 
Palmerston, — 

f H.tyik, I. e. white wuolleii wr.ijg.er. 
f Abu-l’astl, 1. e. Father Houey. 

M 2 


Dar'ah, 
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“ Since my letter to your lordship I have ^sited Sheik Beyrock. 
The map is but an indifferent guide ; there is no such river as the 
Akassa ; it is the Assaka, running near to this place : between 
this and Glamiz are two other rivers, not laid down at all, the 
Boukoukmar and Syad. The point at which Sheik Beyrock 
wishes to form his port is the mouth of the river Draha (from El 
Wad Draha),* which, according to my reckoning, is o2 miles S. W. 
of Cape Noon, and should occupy the place marked on the map 
Akassa. 

“ I fear SheUv Beyrock has far overstated his means, but not 
at all the capabilities of the country. I am confident much may 
be done, in a commercial point of view, with these people; but he 
wants a better ]>ort than the Wad Draha — shallow water, heavy 
surf, and many sand -banks ; he has, however, shown much judg- 
ment in the selection of his position. 

“ The Wad Draha, rising a little S.W. of Tafilelt, runs through 
the productive districts of Draha and El Harib,| passing near to 
Tatta and Akka, skirting lower Suse, finds its way to the sea 
through the fertile country possessed by the tribes of Errub, 
Draha, Maraibat, Tajacanth, and Ergebat. These people can 
furnish large (juantities of produce, and could, according to their 
own account, be great consumers, could they purchase goods on 
more reasonable terms. These people have in their hands the 
largest portion of the Soudan trade in gold, gum, ivory, and 
ostrich feathers ; they rear large quantities of wool and skins, and 
in the districts N. and E. of this, immense quantities of oil, wax, 
hides, and almonds.” 

On the 11th of that month, Mr. Vice-Consul Willshire in- 
formed the Secretary ot the Ri>yal Geographical Societv that on 
the .‘3rd ^Ir. Davidson, at whose patience and high courage he 
expr<!sses his astonishment, wrote in spirits at the prospect of 
leaving a place where he had suffered so many annoyances, vex- 
ations. and disappointments : — 

Even now,’ he adds, ‘ after rvalting for the Cafila, which 
will be immense, near 400 men, and, they say, 2(XX) camels, T am 
not even going with it. I should, by all accounts, as a Christian 
and a doctor, be worried to death. I go straight from this to 
Arowan, never touching the Cafila route at all ; we shall not see 
a single tent. There are some wells, known only to two or three 
ol the guides. We take five naggas (she camels) for milk, the 
fire men, and ^bffiammcd El Abd, some zimeta (barley meal). 
I take the biscuit for Abou and sell ; each carries a skin of water, 
to be touched only it the milk fails : thirty davs to bring us to 
Arowan, and five more to Tiinbuctoo.’ 

* El Willi D.ir'ah, the Vale of IJar’ah. 
t El Ghanb, pronounced by the Berbers El 'Arib. 
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“ I have made the above extract to assure you that the arrange- 
ments were made^ and ]\Ir. Davidson ready to start at a moment's 
notice, and that in the course of two or three days I hope to have 
the pleasure to acquaint you of his having proceeded on his 
journey. Once away from VVadnoon, and 1 have every and the 
fullest confidence of his efforts being crowned with success. 

“ I have the honour to be. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“Wm. Willsiiire. 

‘f P.S. — I open this letter to add, I have received a letter from 
Mr. Davidson, dated Saturday, the oth inst., who appears in 
high spirits, and writes, — 

■' The start is to be on Monday, although I do not go on that 
day ; everything is now packed up, and placed ready to be put 
on the camels, with which Abou starts at day-break on Mr)nday. 
I am to be left here, as if having sent him on. Mohammed El 
Abd remains behind. On Wednesday or Thursday, according 
to the distance made by the camels on the first day. wo start on 
horseback, accompanied Iry Beyrock, and al)Out six horsemen, 
and are to make Yeisst, if possible, in one day. Here 1 leave the 
district of Wadnoon. And to this place is three days’ journey for 
loaded camels. I here leave my horse and mount my camel, and 
we push on to the tents.’ 

“ Mr. Daridson did not start on a sudden, on the 3rd inst., as 
stated to me by a courier, who brought me a letter from him of 
that date, and which I reported in a letter I had the honour to 
address to his Majesty's Secretary of State, Viscount Palmerston, 
on the 8th inst., and which vou will oblige me by correcting and 
making known to his lordship. 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ W. W.” 

The following extracts from Mr. Willshirc's letters will give all 
the intelligence received respecting the sequel of Mr. Davidson's 
expedition ; — 

" Moi/adorc, 13lh Dec. 1836. 

“ Sir, — I had the pleasure on the 28th ultimo of announcing the 
departure of Mr. Davidson from Wadnoon. on his route to Tim- 
buctoo, and I beg to acquaint you, I have since had the satisfaction 
to receive a letter from him, d.ated Yeisst, 15-l()th ult., from 
whence he writes to me, — Ail is at length settled, and we start 
to-morrow morning at first-dav. I believe also the Cafila will be 
allowed to proceed, although one mitcal a-head is to be paid by 
all who pass ; we have here above fiftv persons, and one hundred 
camels. I am unable to tell you for certain the route I take ; this 
is to depend upon circumstances. But two persons besides 
Mohammed El Abd accompany us ; so that after all the talk of 
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Wadnoon, I am going in my original way^ of a party of only five. 
Including Abou and self.’ 

Y eisst is three davs’ journey south of Wadnoon, from T emzirst, 
(which place jNIr. Davidson descrilres as a beautiful ride of eight 
hours, and speaks in high terms of the attentions and chilities of 
Sheik Hamino, who, with a party of twenty horse, accompanied 
hhn from Temzlrsl to Yeisst.) ]Mr. Davidson remarks, — • Every 
step we have taken from Wadnoon we have found the people 
better, more liberal, more hospitable, and although somewhat 
savage, haling 3 -et a little mildness of character, of which there is 
none at Wadnoon.’ 

'■ At the date of the latest letters received from Sheik Bey- 
rock, Mr. Davidson had been gone from Yeisst eighteen days, 
without there being anv intelligence of him, which argues favour- 
ably for his safety ; the greatest danger being upon the borders of 
the Desert, where there are many wandering and warlike tribes. 

I have reason to believe ^Ir. Davidson and party have pushed 
on as last as possible : the journey was to be done in a very short 
time, as the camels were only to drink si.v times ; and by not visit- 
ing the tents of the Tajacanths, nearly six days’ journey would be 
saved,” 

•• ]Mr. Daiidson, in the concluding paragraph of his letter, writes 
— ‘ I am liappy to say I liai e picked up amazingly, and have now 
no fears aliout my health ; and I beg to assure you I flatter 
mysell with the hope, that the intrepid traveller may pass a 
merry new-year’s day at the famed city of Timbuctoo — which 
event I trust to have the high pleasure of announcing to vou in 
about three months. Sheik Alohamined El Abd having promised 
to be the bearer ol a letter, which he is to deliver for me, and say, 
— 1 here is a letter horn } nhya Ben Daoiid ; * the Tajacanths 
have kept their word. — God gr.ant he mav, is the hearty and 
sincere ])ra\ or ol . Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

*• Wm. Wili.suire. 

“ To Cajit. Maconochic. R,X.” 

Translation ol a letter Irom Sheik Bcvrock, dated Wadnoon, 
1 st day of the month Dual Caada y (answering to the 7th inst.), 
received at Alogadore, 13th February, 18.37. 

To our Iriend, IMerchant Willshire, English Vice-Consul, 
Salam.J &c. 

M e received your letter bv the courier, which we have read 
and understand. About the news of the Tibbib§ John Davidson, 
his death is certain — the Harib met him — death is the lot of all. 
We had arranged with all the tribes of Arabs who are known to 


^ ibri John the sou of David. 

^ T Dhu-l Kd dah, the llih Mohammeddn month. 

, bahim, salutation. ^ Tebib, physician. 
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plunder persons and commit robberies on the road ; we had en- 
sured his safety with them. The Tibbib did not leave our house 
until we had previously received security from Eborria (of the 
tribe of Idowlet). that he might pass through his district of El 
Harib ; we had no fear, because they are traders, and convey and 
pass the merchants of Tafilclt, and receive hire. El Hanb did 
not go that route but to kill him (the Tibbib), and we have heard 
that the merchants of Tafilelt had given money to El Harili to 
murder him. Tafilelt is only distant one or two davs' journey 
from the usual place of abode ol the tribe of El Hanb. As to 
the property of the Tibbib. nothing has found its way to this 
quarter ; but should it, I will send it to you. His property will 
get to Tafilelt. where it will be sold, and you had better write to 
the Sultan Mulai Abderrahinan. to give orders to his Vice-Roy 
to seek after his books, writings, and property. 

■■ We inform jou we hare sent a friend to the Tajacanths, 
ordering a person to be despatched to Timbuctoo, to bring us 
Abou, who is gone there ; and have given the strictest orders for 
ciery information and news how it happened, to be sent us. 

'• As to the envy, like that of Wold Islieine* and others we have 
heard of. vou know better than any one what money the Tibbib 
had. The truth of all the news will be known, when the horse- 
men return from the Tajacanths. We will send it to you, and 
point out to you the spot or place where he (the Tibbib) was met, 
and the day he was murdered. His death would be first known 
at Tafilelt. from whence it would reach Fas, as many of the Itl 
Harib go to that city. We are far off, which is the cause of the 
intelligence being so long before it reached us. The station of 
the Tajacanths is twelve days’ journey from this place, and it is 
three months that no one has come to us from thence, except this 
news, which came from \ eisst. The money which he (the 
Tibbib) lent to Wohammed El .Vbd make yourself easv about it ; 
the dav the caravan returns, we will get repaid, and remit it to 
you. — Inshalla f — S.alam.” 

Translation of a letter from Sheik Revrock. dated Wadnoon, 
Ibt dav of Huai Caada (answering the 7th inst.), received at 
IMogadorc. Idth February. IS,"?. 

To Sidi Hadge Abibe, Salam.j; &c. 

As to what you write about the Tibbib .John Daradson, the 
party of the Harib found (or met) him and killed him, plundering 
all his property, and that ol ^loharamed El Abd,^ which he had 


* AiiLul Hishem. chiklrcii of Ilisham* a lars^e Arab tribe. 

•f* * § In sha-Uah, ** It' it Gtnl 

To Sidi iiffj Ilalib : SaUm : To my Lord, the Pilgrim ; Plabib (or the 
beloved Pilgrim / ; Salutation. 

§ Mohammed el ‘AbU. Mahomet the Slave or Servant [of God]. 
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with him of long cloths and hamburgas. On the day they killed 
the Tibbib they seized his companion Abou, and swore to him by 
the most solemn oath, if he did not show and tell of the property 
belonging to the Christian, they would take his life, upon which 
he discovered and told them of everything, which they took and 
went aw ay with ; and the reason why I did not write to you 
before now, I had doubts of the truth. 

“ How comes it that you listen to the words of Wold Isheme, 
%vho writes to the Jew his friend, and tells him the Tibbib had 
deposited with us the sum you mention in your letter? why did 
you not answer Willshire on the point, as vou saw the money he 
delivered over to iSIohainmed El Abd ? God be praised, we are 
known not to be traitors, like Wold Isheme : however, if his com- 
panion Abou comes, he will relate all the news with his own 
mouth. 

“ Be informed we have written to the heads of the Tajacanths 
Sidl Alohammed Dumanee, Sidi Mohammed Ben Annish, and 
Hamed IMoolud,* to send persons like themselves to bring to us 
his companion Abou, from wherever he can be found; at all 
events, if he be alive, you w ill see him, Inshalla, and if dead, God’s 
will be done. 

“ The words you report, that we had arranged with the Harib 
to betray him (the Tibitib), such doings are not our ways, nor 
could we degrade ourselves to do so ; every one God will reckon 
with for the words he utters. 

For four days we neither ate nor drank, and have sworn by 
all that Is sacred to be revenged. Whenever the Harib are to be 
found, in their tents or on the road, our tribe shall plunder and 
kill them. 

“ As regards the property of the Tibbib, if any articles remain 
in the hands of the Tajacanths, they w ill reach you. God knows 
how much we have grieved about him, but God be praised, we did 
not leave anything undone for the safety of the Tibbib. We did 
not think the Harib would turn traitors to any person sent by us. 
This has been done by the traders of Tafilclt, who had bribed the 
Harib to kill him. God s will bo done : the facts will be known 
when the two horsemen return, whom we haye despatched to the 
Tajacanth, and which will be sent to you. — Peace.” 

“ Moijadorc, I4fh February, 1837. 

” Sir— I had the melancholy duty on the 1st instant to make 
you acquainted with the distressing intelligence which had reached 
me regarding Mr. Da\-idson. I am grieved at heart to inform you 
that all the accounts I have received since confirm the melancholy 
tidings. 


• Ah’mcd Moulud. 
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“ The most circumstantial account I have heard, I derived 
from a Jew trader of the name of Jacob Ben Cohen, who arrived 
here from Draha on the 2nd instant, and reported to me that iNIr. 
Davidson had been robbed on the 29th or JOth of Shabah" (thirty- 
two or thirty-three days after Mr. Dar-idson started from Wad- 
noon), by the tribes of Idowlet and Ait Atta, in the district of 
Hameda, four days’ journey from Tatta, who, after receiving from 
Mr. Darddson eight doubloons and one hundred dollars, and a 
loaded camel, allowed the partv, consisting of eighteen persons, to 
proceed on their route towards Timbuctoo ; Wold Hamdan j and 
Eborria. of Idowlet, and Wold Henna and Wold Aboo, of the 
tribe of Ait Atta. j he mentioned as the names of the robbers. My 
informant stated, that, eight or ten davs after, a marauding party 
of too horsemen of the tribe of El Harib, who were returning 
from plundering a place called Bousberah.^ met Mr. Davidson's 
party a little to the south of Egueda, whom thev immediately 
robbed, and shot iMr. Davidson, who received eight balls, and 
when dead, every one discharged their muskets at his body as a 
meritorious act. At El Mehamdee:] a town distant six days from 
Tatta, 5[ where my informant was living, he saw in the possession of 
the Arabs and .lews various articles which had belonged to Mr. 
Davidson, which he described, and left no doubt on my mind as 
to his fate. Among the articles which he had seen, he named a 
silver watch, a pocket-compass, sword, three books, a box of 
medicines, Japan tea-caddv, beads, and cowries, all of which he 
mvst have seen, or he could not have described them so correctly 
as he did. My informant could not give a certain account of the 
fate of p<K)r Abou, the companion of Mr. Darddson, but under- 
stood he had gone on with the caravan, in which he is partly 
borne out by the letter received from Sheik Beyrock yesterday. 

Other accounts state Mr. Davidson and party were travelling 
some distance in a parallel route, but rather Irehind the caravan, 
which was first met by the party of El Harib, who were disap- 
pointed not to find Mr. Davidson, for whom they inquired. The 
caravan was stopped; and afterw.ards IMr. Davidson came up, 
when he was instantly shot. Another report inclines me to believe 
the Harib at first appeared friendlv, and afterwards seized an 
opportunitv treacherously to murder him at a place called Shell’ 


* Sha'brul.the eijrhth month; a.ii. ‘29 Sha.’biin 8 December, 1836. 
f Wold or Aulfid Hamdun, an Arab tribe, 

I Ait-At.i. 

^ Ku Sebii-iyah fa place') beloni^ins^ to the tribe of Abn Seba. M. D Avezac 
■writes Buzebayat, following piobably Ibnu-dden : an uiisalc guide, 
ji Kl Mohammedi. the Mahometan. 

^ The situation of Tata has been determined with ^^reat probability by M. 
])*Avezac, in his Etudes de Geographic sur I'Afritpie beptentnonale. See also 
Bulletm de la Societe de GOographie, \ii. 112. 
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Keya,* twenty days’ journey from Wadnoon^ and about twenty- 
seven days’ distant fi’oni Timbuctoo. 

“ I have been much disappointed that the information received 
Iry the return of the courier I despatched to Wadnoon with letters 
to Sheik Beyrock is very meaore and inconclusive. In his letters 
no allusion is made to the robbery and murder of ]\Ir. Da^ idson, 
as having occurred at different places, nor is the account of Jacob 
Ben Cohen supported in this point hv any of the reports which 
have come to my knowledge, except the one received hv my agent 
from his son at ^lorocco, which states that Mr. Davidson had been 
robbed, and afterwards allowed to proceed on his journey. I have 
no reason to suspect treachery on the part of Sheik Beyrock, 
although the reports set afloat by Tl old Isheme are intended to 
create such a suspicion. The falsity of the report that Air. 
Davidson had deposited a large sum of money with the Sheik, is 
evident. 

“ Considering there was a great probability Abou might have 
been taken by the tribe of El Harib, and detained as a slave, I 
directed the Sheik to procure his release, and to .send him to me. 
By the answer he has returned, he ap})cars to believe that iVbou 
had gone on with the caravan, in which case there is not much 
likelihood of the horsemen desjiatched from the station of the 
Tajacanths overtaking it. 


•• I beg to acqu.aiiit you I have not yet determined upon what 
steps to take to collect further information, having only yesterday 
received the letters fr<>m Sheik Bcvrock. It is my wish to 
despatch a Moor to proceed to Dralia, to recover if jiossihle 
everything belonging to Air. Davidson: the great difficulty is to 
select a person well acqu.ainted with the country, and in whom 
every confidence can be placed. I attach considerable value to 
the notes Air. Davidson may have made on the route from Wad- 
noon up to the moment he met his untiinelv fate. I have in view 
a Aloorish trader who has travelled in man\ parts of the Desert, 
and il I can come to an arrangement with him, I shall despatch 
him to Draha, uith directions to jiroceed to the very .spot; and 
e\ cry thing 1 can do towards elucidating this melancholy affair, be 
assured, will be done. I mourn for mv friend. 

“ I remain, Ac. 

(Signed) W. fYiLLSHiRi'.. 

P.S. I have omitted to state, that by the report of .lacob 
Ben Cohoii, Air. Davidson met his fate on the 8th day of Rama- 
dan. j answering to the 17th or 18th of December last. Shell 


* Afterwards Swelieya, which is prohatily more correct. 

_ Hamadiin the Moharamedan Leut, is the niuth month ; a.u. 1252, 8 Ramadan 
— A.D. Ioo6, 17th December, 
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Keya, near the southern confines of the district of Eguedee,* sis- 
teen days from Tatta, and ten days from Toudeynv. 

“ E. W. A. Drummond Hay, Esq." 

“ Mnr/adnre, March 1, 1837. 

“ The answer I have been lookina: so many days for Irom 
Sheik l3e}rock. in reply to a lonff letter I wrote to him, only 
reached me this morning. In it lie gives rather a diftiTent version 
from former reports. At Eguedee.on the 18th day of Ramadan, 
IMr. Davidson, and a party ot Tajacanths. twelve in number, were 
at a watering-place, when a party of seventeen of the tribe of El 
Harib came up. It is stated, more as a surmise, than on certain 
information, that some of Mr. Da\idson's party hanng gone to 
drink, leaving their muskets behind, some of the Hard) cut off 
the party thus dinded, when two of them immediately shot Mr. 
Davidson, and plundered the camels, tearing and destroying all 
his books and papers. T lie Tajacanths, who were plundered, and 
afterwards, with Aliou. allowed to proceed on their journey, and 
are gone on to Timbuctoo. do n(/t appear to have oflered any re- 
sistance. The Sheik recalls the assertion made in a former letter, 
that the traders of Tafilelt had bribed the Harib to waylay and 
murder Mr. Davidson. 

(Signed) “ Wm. Willsiiiri:. 

E. W. A. Drummond Hav, Esq." 

“ Magwlarc, March 14, 1837. 

Sir, — iV trader of Wadnoon. named Sidi .\11 Wold Ifkee, 
with whom Mr. Davidson was on intimate terms during his 
stay at that place, arrived two davs from thenee yesterday, called 
and gave me the following relation of the melam holy fate of tlmt 
gentleman, which 1 believe can l)e depended upon, and is deserv 
ing ot more cri'dit than anv oilier. I'he substance is as tollows :• — 

Mr. Davidson and party were first met b\ .some ot the tribes 
of llow'bct and .\it Atta. wlio took Irom him .some money, and 
allowed the party to proceed. The party reached Swekexa.j 
where they rested to w ait for the caravan to come up. On the 
third day, a party of fifteen, or more, of the tribe of El Harili 
arrived at the resting-place, and after the usual salutations, in- 
quired of Mohammed El Abd w ho he w as travelling w ith w hen 
he replied, a shereef. who was going to fiiialataj on busine.'-s. 
After some little conversation, the head of the jiarty of El Harib 
requested Mohammed Ifl Abd to show him the watering-place, 
who, leaving lirs musket behind, and the rest ot the Harib sitting 
down, accompanied him over the sand-hills, and when out ol sight, 
hearing a report of a musket. iMohammed El Abd asked what had 
been done, when the Elarib rejilicd, his party had shot the Chris- 


I'gidi. Marinol. iii. 19. t Shelikoya. 

J^AValatah of the Aiabs. Ai-weliten (A'lt alatali ?) of Ibn Batutah. 
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tian ; he complained bitterly, and said he would rather they had 
murdered him. It is stated, that when Mohammed El Abd went 
away, one of the Harib pretended to examine his gun, and seized 
the opportunity to take aim, and shot Mr. Davidson, who was 
sitting on the ground a short distance from the party, who imme- 
diately began to plunder and seize everything belonging to Mr. 
Davidson, allowing Mohammed El Aljd to keep possession of 
what property belonged to him, obliging him first to make oath 
on the Koran. That the caravan was not met by the Harib, but 
has gone on to Timbuctoo, with which Abou, the companion of 
Mr. Davidson, travelled. 

“ Sidi Ali added, that he had reason to believe that the first 
robbers gave intelligence of Mr. Davidson's route to the tribe of 
El Harib ; and that had not ]VIr. Davidson stopped, he would 
have reached Toudeyny before they could have overtaken him. 

“ I am most sorry to observe, that I do not entertain a hope of 
receiving further or more correct particulars regarding the fate of 
i\Ir. Davidson than what I have communicated. He was aware 
of the perils and dangers of the journey; nothing could shake 
his determination, and his valuable life has paid the forfeit ; but 
liis name will be handed down to posterity, as one of the many 
victims who have nobly fallen in the cause of science. 

“ I am, <5cc. 

(Signed) “ Wm. Willshire. 

“ E. W. A. Drummond Hay, Esq.” 


XIV . — A Sketch of the Progress of Geography ; — and of the 
Luhoiirs of the Royal Geographical Society, during the. year 
1 S36-7. By the Secretary. Read at the Anniversary Meeting. 

Seven years have now elapsed since the foundation of the Geo- 
graphical Society of London,* and at the close of its first septen- 
ni il peri(wl we may perhaps be permitted to recall the chief 
geographical discoveries that^havc marked each year of its course, 
before j)rocceding to the more general subject of the progress of 
geography during the past year. 

The first year of the Society’s existence was signalized by the 
solution of that remarkable geographical problem, which had 
already caused the sacrifice of many valuable lives, and which may 
be characterized as the greatest geographical discovery since that 
of A'^ew Holland — namely, the course and termination of the river 

* Yet be it remembered that the African Association had e.xisted since the year 
178 ^ — and the Palestine Association since the year 1804, and these were purely 
fjeoj'raphical societies, and many important discoveries were made under their 
auspices. 
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Niger j or Quorra, by the brothers Richard and John Lander, 
who navigated its stream from Yaoori, in lat, 1 1° north, to the 
sea in the Bight of Benin — a distance of OOO geographical miles. 

The year 1 832 was remarkable for discoveries in the Antarctic 
Ocean — effected by j\Ir. Biscoe, R.N., who, commanding the 
brig ‘Tula,’ in the employ of those spirited merchants Messrs. 
Enderby, of London, succeeded in reaching a high southern lati- 
tude, where he discovered two considerable tracts of land — viz. 
that justly named Enderby's Land, in long. 47^ E., and Graham's 
Land, with Adelaide Island, 6cc. in G7’ W. — all nearly on the 
Antarctic circle. 

In 1833 we had to turn our eyes to the opposite pole, where 
Ross, and Iris gallant band of British sailors, had passed three 
years amidst the ice of the Arctic Seas — and then unexpectedly 
returned to their country, bringing accounts of their close a])- 
proach to the magnetic pole, and of the discoverv of a large tract 
of hitherto unknown coast-line of the peninsula of Boothia, — and 
not less in importance, a proof of the moral courage displayed 
by this band of sailors, uirder circumstances of privation and 
hardship almost unexampled in the annals of discovery. 

The year 1834 was marked by a successful and important 
journey across central Asia, by Lieutenant A. Burnes, E.I.C. ; 
during which he obtained much information on his route from 
Cabul, across the Indian Cauc.asus, to the ancient cities of Balkh 
and Bokhara, and added considerably to our former knowledge of 
the course of the river Oxus, and generally to the physical and 
political geography of Upper Asia. 

In 1835 we had again to revert to North America and the 
Arctic Ocean, where our gallant countr\ man Back discovered and 
followed to the sea the great river which now justlv bears his 
name, tracing its course in a north-c.ast direction, a distance of 
(iOO miles from its source to the ocean ; and there, on the shores 
of the Frozen Sea, obtaining such evidences of the great proba- 
bility of a communication by water .along the northern coast of 
America, in the parallel of Gil” or 7(B. that the government has 
.again entrusted to him the command of an expedition which we 
sincerely trust may, by tracing the northern shore of America, set 
the seal to Arctic discoveiy ; and thus reward the enlightened 
perseverance of the British government, and the courage and 
enterprize of its servants. 

Such are the discoveries for which the Roy.al Premiums, gra- 
ciously placed by his Majesty at the disposal of the .Society, have 
successively been awarded bv the council. 

From such high and animating ground of discovery let us de- 
scend to the more humble, vet not unimportant details of the 
progress of geography during the past year. jVnd fully aware of 
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the difficulty of the task, and conscious how imperfect such a 
sketch must of necessity be, it is undertaken with the hope that 
by endeavouring to state what has been done, and briefly pointing 
out what remains to do, it may be the means of rousing others to 
join in reaping the ample harvest which is yet offered to those 
who take an interest in the study of some of the many branches 
of geography. 


EUROPE. 

Civilized Europe, it might he imagined, at first sight, would 
offer no field lor geographical research ; and, in fact, a rapid 
journey over the greater part of Europe could not add much to 
our knowledge of its physical geography ; but when we search for 
rigorous astronomical and statistical observation — for correct to- 
pographical detail — for a precise delineation of its physical fea- 
tures — for an exact outline of its coast.s, and the depth of water 
in its various seas and channels — we search almost in vain ; yet 
much has lately been done towards attaining such a knowledge of 
this part of the earth’s surface as the advanced state of science 
and civilization imperatively demands, 

British Isles . — It is on this principle that the national map of 
England, known by the name of the ‘ Ordnance ^lap,’ (begun in 
171)0.) is at present being executed, under the zealous super- 
intendence of Captain Colby, R.E., and engraved on the scale 
of an inch to a statuti' mile, or of the natuial scale : two 

sheets have been added to this survey during the past v ear. and 
sLxty-nine sheets are now published, comprising all the southern 
and midland counties ; four or five more sheets may shortly be 
expected ; — while the geological examination of the country, 
under the able direction of Mr. de la Beebe, now combined 
with the tojiographical survey, will greatly enhance the value of 
the majis. 

A cadastral survey of the country, on the scale of^.,Vj, or 
nearly ‘27 indies to a mile, to show the boundaries of parishes. Sic. 
has been jirojiosed. but it appears not to be considered necessary. 

No national map ol Scotland exists, but the points of the great 
triangulation are established, and the private munificence of in- 
dividuals has filled in the detail ot some of the counties — Suther- 
landsliire. lor instance, at the expense of the Duke of Sutherland, 
Sic. A small general map, on the scale of 8 inches to a degree, 
by Mr. .John Arrovvsinith, almost finished, combines all that is 
accurately known of Scotland, The geological map, by Dr. 
M'C ulloch, is likewise pubh^hed. The detail ot the coast-line 
IS procecilmg. midcr the superintendence ol the hydrogra- 
pher ; and also an excellent map ot the Shetland Isles, on the 
scale ol hall an inch to a mile, has been completed during the 
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past year by Mr. Thomas, R.N., who has devoted some years to 
its execution. 

The recent survey of Ireland, called the ‘Towland Survey,’ 
is proceedins: rapidly. This truly national work, which does 
honour to the enlightened legislature that ordered it, and to 
the engineer officers who carry it into execution, is based on 
a grand triaiigulation, one side of which, connecting Ireland with 
England, is 108 miles in length ; another, 101 miles. 1)3 miles, <!xc. 
Its detailed operations are completed with the most minute ac- 
curaev, on the scale of 6 inches to a statute mile, or t-J— of the 
natural dimensions ; exliibiling all the boundaries, distinction of 
barren and cultivated land, levels, (5cc. — in short, evervthinjr of 
practk al utility ; so much so, that a line of rail-road or canal 
might be, and has been, projected '^ on the data supplied by it, 
without any fresh survey — which could not, it is believed, bo 
effected with the e.xistimr maps in any other countrv in the world. 

The maps of ten counties, comprising 560 sheets, are pub- 
lished, and the work advances rapidly. Combined with this map 
a series of memoirs is publishing, which will make it as complete 
as can be e.xpeoted in a work of the kind. Would that such a work 
were possessed bv, or in progress in, everv nation in Europe! 

In concert with the land-survey the hydrographic department, 
under the zealous and enlightened siijicrintendence of Captain 
Eeaufort. is extremely active. Parts of the east and west coasts 
of England, the Iri^ll Channel, the east coast of iScoiland, the 
coast of fVales. and the northern coast of Ireland, have been 
accuratelv examined, and are still in progress. Added to this, 
a minute and beautiful chart of the North Sea. executing by 
Captain Hewett. and showing, with the greatest accuraev, all the 
undulating features of tlie w ale but shallow vallev — in no part 
exceeding 100 vards in depth — which separates our island from 
Holland and Europe, arc gratilving jnooE of the activitv displavcd 
bv the govenniient in the advancement of phvsical geograjihv. 

.Vt length we mav venture to lioast of a work, worthy of the 
subject, on the Pliipical nad Politind Genijniplni of the Britidi 
Ishnids. forming part of the Liinarv of L sclul Know ledge, in 
which the phvsical teatures which mark the true face of the 
country are traced with a masters hand. 

On general geography, with the exception of some articles in 
the Encvclopa'dias. and espi'ciallv in the Penny Cvclopa’dia, no 
work has been jmblislied in England during the past year if yet 


* The projeettd railway between Derry and EnuWkillea j also in the impro\ement 
of the harboiu at Bfll'a'it. 

T The valuable resvaiehes of Mr. Whewell and Mr. Tubbock. on the subject of 
tides, tbim an honouraiile e\cej)tum : as do also the useful printed Tide Tableij 
publibhed by the Hydrographic Ohice at the Admiralty. 
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is the harvest so thoroughly gathered that nothing is left for the 
gleaner? Has the subject of the geographical distribution of 
man, of animals^ and of plants* met with attention? Has ethno- 
graphy, or the classification of mankind according to language — 
or its classification according to religions, been studied? Is there 
a traveller’s manual, or a table of positions, or a general gazetteer, 
or dictionary of geography, worthy of the name, in our language ? j 
It is to be feared we ask in vain. 

France . — The great topographical map of France, to be com- 
pleted in 258 sheets, under the direction of General Pelet, of 
the Depot de la Guerre, has issued 12 sheets during the past year, 
making 48 sheets already published. 

The publication of this admirable work began in 1833; it is 
executed with great care, on the scale of g o.Vorr’ or about of an 
inch to a geographical mile, and is accompanied by a geometrical 
description, by Colonels Puissant and Corabeuf, reciting all the 
scientific labours on which the survey is based, — a very proper 
accompaniment to the national work. A map of Guienne, on the 
scale of Ittt ^ geographical mile, is also 

publishing by the Depot de la Guerre : 60 sheets have appeared, 
and it is to be completed in .54 sheets. Conjointly with this 
survey, an accurate examination of the coasts of France is pro- 
ceeding under the direction of Admiral Hamelin, of the Depot de 
la Alarine, seconded by the zeal of M. Beautetnps Beaupre, and 
M. Daussy; and some valuable charts and plans have been 
published by the Depot during the past year, in addition to that 
excellent work, the Pilote Francois. 

L’ Atlas physique, politique, et historique de la France, which 
forms the third part of a Course of Comparative Geography, by 
M. Denaix, proceeds fast to its completion. 

Belgium.— V ni\ev the spirited direction of a private individual, 
M. Ph. ^ andcr-Maelen, at Brussels, whose topographical and 
statistical labours in his own country deserve the hisjhest praise, 
two new works are just completed; one, a geometrical plan of 
Brussels, by M. Craan, in 4 sheets, on the scale of tt-Vit, "i' 
29 inches to a geographical mile ; the other, a map of the 
environs ot Brussels, by Professor Perkins, in 9 sheets, from 
the cadastral survey, on the scale of or rather more than 

/ inches to a geographical mile ; which may be added to the 
numerous works already published at this splendid geographical 
establishment. 

Sweden and JSurwaij. — In addition to Colonel Forsell's map 


• Mr. tWitson's Sketch of Geoj^rapliy of Plants is an excejitiou. 

+ It IS a singular tact, ihat in the Iniiex to the Reports of the British Association, 
anil in that to the Magazine of Popular Science, the word Geography is not to be 
found; or if perchance found in the tbiiner, it refers to nothing. 
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of Sweden, in 8 sheets, his excellent work on the statistics of the 
country has added much to our knowledge of this kingdom, 

Iceland . — A French Commission, composed of several scientific 
men, headed by M. Gaimard, has this year risited Iceland, has 
thoroughly examined the country, and has brought home a large 
collection in natural history. The results of the expedition in 
detail may shortly be expected. 

Hanover and Brimsicick . — The topographical map of these 
countries, in 67 sheets, by Papen, has issued 10 sheets during 
the past year. Also the various maps in course of publication in 
the different states of Germany have each added this year a few 
sheets to their number. 

Saxony . — The map of Saxonv, by Schlieben. has furnished 
7 sheets, and the Statistical Society at Dresden is active in col- 
lecting and diffusing topographical as well as statistical infor- 
mation relating to the country. 

Prussia . — Three sheets of the Government map of Prussia have 
been issued ; and two of that by Engclhardt. A general list of 
the maps and geograpliical works in course of publication will be 
found at the end of the last volume of the Society's Journal, and 
which will be continued. The catalogue would be too long to 
enumerate them here ; vet if tliose only were mentioned that are 
based upon strict principles, the number, it is feared, would be 
but small. The subject of the orthography of names of places 
demands serious attention ; and this may be more especially 
remarked in maps of Asia and Africa. If the Geographical 
Societies of Berlin, of Paris, and of London could be induced 
to adopt some general standard for orthography of Arabic, Tur- 
kish. Persian. <fcc. names, perhaps all geographers, even if they 
might not fullv approve of it. would, for utility's sake, adopt it. 

Tuscany . — In addition to Padre Inghirami's excellent map, 
and Zuccagni Orlandini's Atlas of this state. Rejietti is publishing 
a geographical dictionary of the Grand Duchy, which has reached 
the letter L ; thus, perhaps, no state in Europe will be more 
correctly described. 

Greece . — Besides the admirable map of the Morea. made 
under the immediate superintendence of Captain Peytier and 
iM. Puillon Boblavc. and published on the scale of -oo!Tr!nr> o*' 
about .3 miles to an inch, the French have just completed a 
survey of 800 square leagues of Northern Greece, comprising 
Euboea, Attica, Boeotia, Phocis. and Locris.’' The disturbed 
state of the country prevented their proceeding with Acarnania 
and Etolia, about (itK) square leagues more, uhirh still remain 
unexamined, except the sea-coast of the former, which was sur- 


* See Bulletin <ie la Societe de Geographie, Dec. 1S36, and March, 1837. 
VOL. VH. N 
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veyed by Mr. Cooling-, R. N., in 1830. We have also the 
whole northern frontier line from Arta to Volo, a distance of 137 
miles, laid down by the Commissioners for fixing the boundaries.* 
This, combined with the admirable travels in N orthcrn Greece, 
by Colonel Leake, just published, has done much towards 
removing our ignorance of this highly interesting country. 

Turkey . — The southern shores of Turkey in Europe have been 
recently surveyed by Captain Copeland, R.N., who, commencing 
at the Island of Cerigo, has carried the examination round to 
the entrance of the Dardanelles ; he has also determined 
the height of many of the principal mountains, as Olympus, 
Ossa, Pelion, Atbos.j Ac. The charts of this survey are now 
publishing by the Hydrographic Office, on the scale of 5 miles 
to an inch. Ol the interior ot this fine country we know very little, 
except an account of its statistics and its resources by Mr. 
Lirquhart; and v. e have the testimony of the excellent geologist, 
M. Ami Roue, who has lately examined the structure and direction 
of the mountain ranges, " that even the best maps of this country 
are e.xtraordinarilv incorrect.”! 

Now that there is no difficulty in travelling in Turkey, and 
that nothing but a little personal discomlort need be feared, it 
may be hoped some unoccupied tourist may find a more worthy 
subject than to record the whimsical adventures of a voyage down 
the Danube, and maybe induced to visit a part of Europe where 
there are yet discoveries to be made; namely, sources of rivers, 
mountain-ranges, extensive plains. Ac., as indicated by iM. Roue, 
and of which we know nothing. 

Archipelago . — Many ol the Greek and Turkish islands have 
been accurately examined during the late survey, which from 
the Dardanelles has extended along the shores of Asia Minor to 
Ephesus charts ol which, with the islands ol Lemnos, Samo- 
thraki, Samos, Ac., are completed, though not yet published. 
In Candia. the ancient Crete, we have the recent travels by Mr. 
Pashlei, m ulncli the author, besides illustrating with great 
learning the classical and antiquarian interest of his subject, has 
obtained much uselul statistic.al information respecting the pre- 
sent state and capabilities of this beautiful island. ” 

Kii.ssiu. The new map of this vast empire, in 59 sheets, by 
the Dt-pot-topographique, on the scale of comprises part 

ol the inlormation collected by Herr Adolph Erman, in his im- 
portant journey from St. Petersburg to Moskow, and by Kazan 
and Penn, across the L ral Mountains to Tobolsk, and along the 
Obi to Obclorsk. The first volume ot the personal narrative of 


* See Memoir by Colonel Baker, in Journal R. G. S., vol. vii. p 
t See Journal R. G. S., vol. vii. p. 61 
I See Bulletin de la Societe de Geggraphie, Oct, 
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this journey is filled with geographical details on this little known 
country, as lar as the mouth of the river Obi; also with informa- 
tion regarding the mines in the Ural, the hydrography of the 
Wolga, »kc. >kc. 

A paper “ On the Varieties of Climate and Productions in the 
Russian Empire,” published in the Agricultural Gazette, at St. 
Petersburg, and translated into the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture,'^ contains an able summary of this subject, and much 
useful information. 

The results of a chronometric expedition round the Baltic, by 
the Russian General Schubert, in 18.33. have been published 
during the past year, and kindlv transmitted to the Geographical 
Society by M. Kupder.-j- They give the relative position of 
seventy-seven important points. 

Traversing yOO miles of latitude, we reach the spot on the 
shores ot the Black Sea, where the new scries of observations is 
to commence, to determine the difierence of level between it and 
the Caspian. The direction of this undertaking is confided to 
Messrs. G. Fuss, Saljler, and Santch; and the line selected is 
from Novo Tcherkask, near the mouth of the river Don. to 
StatTopol, and thence to Kisliar on the Caspian, a distance in a 
direct line of about SyO gcograj)hlcal miles, on a general hearing 
of north-west and south-east. Thus there is every jrrobahility of 
the long-contested cjuestion in physical geography of the depres- 
sion of the Caspian Sea being finally set at rest. 

Caveasia . — On the Caucasian provinces, especially interesting at 
this day, we have a notice in the work of M. Charles Belanger’s 
“Voyages aus Indes Orientales.’’ Nc. ; also in M. de iMarlgny's 
“ Three Voyages," and Herr Nordmann's scientific tour in the 
Black Sea. The Academv has also published during the last 
year M. Kupffer's observations during his travels in the Caucasus, 
and the continuation of the work of ^Marshal Biohertein on the 
flora of that country: and the Academy of St. Petersburg has 
instructed iM. Sjaegren to proceed to Caut...,..t, in order to make 
himself acejuainted with the language and customs of the Ossetes, 
one of the six classes of the nations now inhabiting the Caucasian 
provinces. 

From Berlin we learn that M. Dubois has submitted to the 
Geographical Society there the maj)s and drawings made by him 
during some years’ residence in the Caucasus ; and Herr E. 
Eichwald, at Stuttgard, has also lately published the account of 
his journeys to Caucasia and to the Caspian Sea. 


* See Quarterly Journal, No. 32, 
f See Journal K. G, S., vol. vi. p. 413, 

N 2 
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ASIA. 

A glance at tlie map of this vast country will show at once that 
here is ample field for geographical discovery. From the icy 
ocean to the equator — from Svria to Japan, every journey of any 
extent must be over ground with which we are but imperfectly 
acquainted, — and this verv ignorance should be an additional 
stimulus to prosecute research to every European whose lot may 
be cast in this portion of the globe. 

In briefly recapitulating the principal works which have con- 
tributed to the improvement of the geography of Asia, we would 
first point attention to the admirable work “ Erdkunde von Asien,” 
by Professor Ritter at Berlin, which has now reached the second 
part of the third volume, and thus completes the description of 
Hindustan and of Eastern Asia ; and, secondly, to the Atlas 
von Asien, by Dr. H. Berghaus, in which, besides the maps of 
the countries, he has discussed all the elements employed in their 
construction. The past year has produced six new maps, namely, 
yyria, Arabia, and Egypt, Assam, and the Chinese Coast. 

Siberia . — Commencing to the north, we must again take up 
the route of Herr Adolph Erman from the Ural, thence by 
Tobolsk along the river Obi, toObdorsk, near the Arctic Circle : 
returning to Tobolsk, he proceeded to Trkutzk, and visited 
Kiakhta and the country south of the Baikal Lake, then to 
Yakuzk, and across the Aldan Mountains to Okotzk, thence by 
sea to Kamskatka, and to the island of Sitka. The results of 
this journey, parts of which only are yet published, are highly 
important to physical geography. During the same period. 
Captain Lutke, commanding the Seniairne, had examined the 
coasts of Kamskatka to the north ol Avatchka Bay, and several 
islands in Behring’s Sea. Baron Wrangel. too. lately returned to 
Europe from his command at Sitka, has doubtless brought home 
some geographical information from that distant quarter, which, 
it is hoped, may be made public ; all we know is, that he has 
proved the non-existence of some of the pretended discoveries 
by the American whalers, and has fixed the position of some 
points in the Aleutian Isles. From the introduction to Captain 
Lutke s \ oyage, we learn that during the last twenty years not 
less than twelve Russian sliips ol war have made voyages round 
the world, two onlyol which have been published previous to the 
present, namely, Bellingshausen, in 1819--1, and Kotzebue, in 
1823-26. 

The result of the levelling by iMr. rieorge Fuss, along the 
shores of the Lake Iiaikal, lias been published in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of ydences at yt. Petersburg. 
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Japan. — Dr. Ph. von SiebokVs Archief, &c., or Description of 
Japan, being the results of six years’ residence there, from 1824 
to 1830, has reached the seventh number. In the mean time, 
we have Herinneringen uit Japan, by Heer Heindrick Doelf, 
pubhshed at Haarlem, — the only remains of a long residence in 
that empire, the fruits of which were lost by shipwreck. 

Central Asia . — The map of Central Asia, in 4 sheets, on the 
scale of nearly 2 inches to a degree, by Klaproth, has. since the 
death of that eminent orientalist at Paris, remained unpublished. 
It is compiled from the great Chinese map and other sources, 
and contains some of the author’s own route.s in Central Asia. 

The Asiatic Societv of Bengal has printed a memoir on 
Chinese Tartarj-, and on Khoten by Mr. Wathen; and a geo- 
graphical and political notice on Iskardoh in Little Tibet, com- 
piled by Captain Wade, from information obtained from an envoy 
of Achmed Schah. 

The interesting journey in India of M. Jacr|uemont has reached 
its eighteenth number ; and we may shortly expect the travels of 
Moorcroft and Trcbeck, with a map, combining all the latest 
information from the most authentic sources. 

Kashmir . — Baron Hligel, just returned to Europe, after an 
absence of six years in the East, has sujrplied a valuable notice 
on the present state of the Valley of Kashmir, and a more 
correct map of the Panjab, and the various passes through the 
Himalaya Slountains than we before possessed.* We look with 
interest for the remainder of his travels, which, from the speci- 
men kindlv given to the Geographical Societv, must contain 
valuable information. 

China . — Of this countrv. to which it is so difficult to obtain 
access, we have a general description, as also of its inhabitants, by 
Mr. Davis, manv years a resident at Canton, and well acquainted 
with the language and literature of the Celestial Empire. 

It is probable that we must look to our missionaries for a better 
knowledge of this countrv. The patient perseverance, combined 
with the trulv Christian zeal with which they pursue their high 
calling, may eventually open a way into an empire that seems 
shut to any other attempts. 

It is from the journal of a missionary, M. Bruguiere, appointed 
chief of the Roman Catholic mission in Corea, that we have the 
latest accounts of China and Chinese Tartary. From Macao, 
M. Bruguiere went to Fougan,to Nanking,passed the Great VVall 
into Tartary, and resided some time at Sivang ; thence he reached 
the frontiers of Corea, where he tell a Rctim to fatigue and 
privation, j 

* See Journal R. G. S,, p. J43. 

I See Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, No. 50. 
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Malacca. — A slight notice of a part of this peninsula has been 
communicated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Lieut. N ew- 
hold, chiefly concerning the political relations of the native states. 

Borneo. — Of this little-known island an interesting paper will 
he fomid in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of London, by 
Mr. G. W. Earl, who has also given an account of his voyages in 
the Asiatic Archipelago, in a volume just published. We have, 
too, the results of Heer Oliver’s Vovages to the ^Moluccas, and 
to Makassar in the Celebes, in 1824, latelv published at Rotter- 
dam. At Paris, also, M. do Rienzi is publishing an account of 
some years spent in these Eastern Seas. 

New Guinea. — At the south-western extremity of this island 
the Dutch have proved that Cape Walsh is situated on an island, 
about eighty miles broad ; thus one atom of information is added 
to the balance against our great ignorance of even the shores of 
this vast island. 

India. — Returning w'estward, we come to the British possessions 
in India ; and here, at least, we are upon known ground. The 
measurement of the great meridional arc, resting upon eight bases, 
and extending from Cape Comorin, in the parallel of 8°, to the 
foot of the Himmalaya, in 30^ north latitude, a distance of 1320 
geographical miles, has, during the last year, been brought to a 
close. This arc has been connected by lateral series of triangles 
with Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Benares : the whole of the 
tract south of the river Khrishnah, in the parallel of 1 6° nearly, 
with the e.xception of Dindigul and part of Nellore, has been ac- 
curately surveyed : north of that hue, to the borders of Hindustan, 
only Kandeish and part of the Llydrabad territory are still to be 
examined. i\Iany ol the ma])s of tliis survey, on the scale of 4 
inches to a mile, are alre.ady published, and the rest are in course 
of publication. This work does honour to the enlightened views of 
the East India Company, who instituted it. and to the zeal and 
energy of their officers who have carried it into execution. 

Sind. — Ol Sind we have a notice by Captain A. Burnes, who 
has again recently left Bombay on a mission to Cabul ; and we 
have a good earnest in what he has already done that he will lose 
no opportunity of acquiring further information. 

Arabia. — The shores (jl the Persian Gulf have been already 
surveyed, and, with the excellent charts of the Red Sea just com- 
pleted by the officers ol the East India Company's service, hav'e 
made us fully acquainted with the east and west coasts of Arabia ; 
from the Straits of Bab el Mandel, to the eastward of Makullah, 
the southern shore has also been surveyed. Of the interior 
Lieutenant \\ ellstcd, ol the Indian Navv, has given us some ac- 
count ; — first,, in a journey from the south coast to some remark- 
able ruins, about seventy miles in the interior of the eastern part of 
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Yemen ; secondly, by a very important journey of seven hundred 
miles in the interior of the province of ’Oman, under the dominion 
of the Imam of Muskat.* 

Berghaus, also, has pubhshed a map of Arabia during the past 
year. 

Euphrates . — This river has been explored, (thanks to the libe- 
rality of the British government,) and the practicability of its na- 
vigation, with proper vessels, from Bir to the Persian Gulf — a 
distance, including its uundings, of nearly 1000 nules — has been 
fully demonstrated by the zeal, and energy, and perseverance of 
Colonel Chesney, who, in spite of obstacles of no ordinary cha- 
racter, has accomplished his difficult task. The geographical 
information obtained, which must be very important, has not yet 
been made public. 

On a neighbouring river, the Tigris, we have the accurate 
observations of the lamented ]\Ir. Rich, (too early taken away 
from his sphere of usefulness) ; also an account of his journey 
into Kurdistan, his residence at Baghdad, and on the site of 
the ancient Nineveh; which have been made public during the 
past year. 

Syria . — Here we must again cite Berghaus’ map. as the best 
we have yet seen of this couutry.f Mr. Barker has contributed an 
account of a journey to the source of the river Orontes. and of the 
passage of Lebanon ; and we hear that a spirited young Irishman, 
Mr. George Moore, instead of loitering in fashionable pilgrunage 
along tlie beaten paths of Palestine, has actually devoted the past 
year to a minute geographic examination of the Dead Sea and its 
shores. 

We hope the time is come that some geographer will take in 
hand a map of this region, profiting Ijy the data that would be 
willingly supplied by the numerous travellers that have journeyed 
over every jiart of both Syria and Palestine, and endeavour to 
complete a map worthv ot a country which must ever possess a 
higher interest than anv other on the surface ol the globe. 

Asia Minor . — Still proceeding westward, we come to the journeys 
of !MM. Callicr and Texier, in Asia Minor, of both ot which we 
have yet onlv very brief accounts. Our own countrymen, Mr. 
Brant, in 1835, and more lately Mr. W. I. Hamilton, in 1836, 
have given us routes throughout Anatolia and Armenia, from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the frontier of Persia. The 
former has contributed a new route by the Russian frontier ; the 
latter several routes, over less frer[uented parts of the country, 

* See Journal of the Koval Geograjthical Society, vol. vii. part i, 

\Ye had hoped ere this to have profited by ihe observations of M. Callier, who 
three years since tratelled through this country, but they seem not to have been 
yet made public. 
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throughout which he has paid great attention to its geology and 
its physical geography. 

The survey of the western shore of Anatolia, to unite with that 
of Karamania, by Captain Beaufort, is now in progress, under 
the direction of Lieutenant Graves, R.N., and wUl thus complete 
the coast-line of the more western portion of Asia. 

AFRICA. 

Northern Africa . — In this wide field for discovery accurate 
geographical investigation has advanced but a little way beyond 
the coasts within the last year ; and it is to be feared that the 
recent calamitous death of our countryman, — a loss which we, in 
common with every admirer of enterprise, deplore, — may tend to 
check its progress for some time to come. Young, zealous, and 
enthusiastic in the cause of discovery, the traveller had sur- 
mounted all the difficulties opposed to his advance in iVIarocco, in 
Sus, in W adi X un, and had even traversed half the desert towards 
Tumbiiktu, when he was barbarously murdered by the faithless 
Arabs : and the name of Davidson must now be recorded with 
those of Hornemann, Park, Ledyard, Burckhardt, Laing, and 
Lander, as some of the most eminent among our countrymen 
who have sacrificed their lives in the cause of African discovery. 

Should the traveller s papers be recovered, we may expect to 
find in them a detailed account of the country round Wadi Nun, 
and observations calculated to determine the western route from 
Marocco to Tumbiiktu more accurately than has hitherto been 
done. All that we now know of his routes is gathered from his 
letters to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, and to his family, which 
have been promptly communicated to the Geographical Societv, 
and will be found in the seventh volume of its Journal. 

Abii Bekr, the companion of jVlr, Davidson, who is supposed 
to have continued his journey to Pumbuktu, has been sent for by 
the sheikh of Wadi N un, and if he escape the perils of the 
deserts, will probably return to England. He is quite capable 
of giving an instructive and accurate account of tlie country 
through which he passes; his retentive memory and his honesty 
meriting the utmost confidence. It may be here observed that 
Abu Bekr's description of the route from Jenne to Cape Coast, 
collected with great care by Mr. Renouard, and inserted in the 
sixth volume ol the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
deserves inuch attention, as it points out a short road to the 
interior w hich had never yet been thought of, and which, so long 
as we popess the friendship ol the King of Ashanti, seems to 
offer considerable advantages. 

In conUnuatioii of the former labours of Captains Belcher and 
tekynng, R.N., Lieutenant Arlett has surveyed and laid down, on 
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the scale of an inch to a mile, the western coast of Africa, from 
Cape Spartel to Cape Bajador ; has measured the height of many 
of the mountains of the lesser Atlas, and has expunged from our 
charts of these shores many imaginary dangers. He commenced 
a survey of the Canary Islands, which that able and experienced 
officer. Captain Vidal, will complete in the intervals afforded him 
by the Harmattan season, which periodically interrupts his trying 
and exhausting, but highly important labours along the Gold 
Coast from Cape Palmas to Corrisco. 

Algiers . — For the imjuovement of the geography of Algiers 
we naturally look to France, and a m<ap of the territory compre- 
hended within the French military operations is said to be now 
in a forward state. The surveys of the Bays of Algiers and 
Bona have been completed; also the coast-line, from the former 
to the frontier of INIarocco, under MjM. Berard and Dortet de 
Tessan, and published at the Depot de la Marine. The con- 
tinuation of the survey as far as Cape Spartel is about to be 
executed. 

Tunis and Tripoli . — No positive accessions to topography have 
been made here ; but we may notice the majts of these countries, 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
as the most correct in point of orthography of any hitherto 
issued. 

But we cannot quit the subject of Northern Africa without 
hearing testimony to the value of a work, bearing the unpretend- 
ing title of • Etudes de Geocraphie Critique sur une partie de 
I’Afrique Septentrionale,’ lyv M. D’Avezac, late Secretary-General 
to the Geographical Society of Paris, accompanied bv a newly- 
constructed framework of a map, in which the author has laid 
down the various itineraries furnished by different travellers, 
and discussed their merits ; — a good example m critical geo- 
grajihy, which wc would gladly see followed for other parts of 
the world.* IM, D’Avezac has also published an ‘ Esquisse dc 
I’Afrique,’ — a programme only, wc believe, to a larger work on 
that country. 

Egypt . — We still look anxiously for the map of this country 
by Mr. Wilkinson, in addition to his splendid work on the topo- 
grajiliv of Thebes. Of the manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, we have a graphic description from the pen of Mr. 
Lane, and from jM. Jomard, a ‘ Coup d'oeil impartial sur I’etat 

In a brief notice of this work, in Volume vi. of the Jounial of the Royal 
Geojrraphical Society, it was meutioneil in a note that there appeareil some omis- 
sions and inaccuracies in the map which accompanies it. The authur has since, in 
a letter eviucini^ ^reat knowledge of the {rpot^raphy of Xortheni Atrica. shown that 
he Was fully borne out by the authorities he had consulted ni compiling his map. 
Whether fresh inforraatiou procured irom travellers may confirm these authorities 
remains to be proved. 
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present de I’Egypte, &c.’ The charts of the Red Sea, from a 
survey made by the officers of the Indian navy, constitute a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the eastern side of the 
African Continent. They have pointed out exactly the ruins of 
Berenice, and done much towards proving the general accuracy 
of Bruce’s positions ; on both these sul)jects Lieutenant Wellsted, 
of the Indian navv, has contriljuted an interesting paper to the 
Journal of the Geographical Society. 

Abyssinia. — Dr. Riippel has returned to Europe, and we may 
shortly expect the results of his late journeys in this country. 
In the mean time, two French travellers, !\IM. Tamisier and 
Combes, have returned to IMarseille, after having penetrated, it 
is said, as far south as Shoa, in 10° north latitude, some distance 
to the southward of the extreme point reached by M. Caillaud. 
Llnfortunatelv these travellers were unprovided with instruments, 
and little can therefore be expected from the narrative of their 
travels, besides the description of the half-civilized tribes with 
whom they had intercourse. Among these were the Boren, 
Galla, and some INIohainmedan tribes of the same nation, w'ho 
stopped the progress of the travellers, and having plundered 
them, compelled them to retrace their steps. 

The survey of the north-eastern e.xtreme of Africa is still 
carrying forward to Cape Gardafui by the officers of the Indian 
navy, who have also completed an examination of the Island of 
Socotra, of which a detailed description has been communicated 
to the Society by Lieutenant Wellsted, one of the officers 
employed. 

Western Africa. — Traversing, in imagination only, the whole 
breadth of the continent, in this parallel, we reach the Bight of 
Benin, where the survey of the Gold Coast, before alluded to, is 
now carrying on. 

At length we have the gratification to announce the publication 
of Captain Allen's excellent chart of the Quorra, that river which, 
under the name of Xigir, has excited so much interest, given 
birth to so much learned speculation, and cost this country so 
many lives. The chart extends upwards from the sea about four 
hundred miles, to the large town of Rabba, marking the depth of 
water and the features of the banks, and containing a very pic- 
turesque view of the point where the Tchadda pours in its col- 
lateral stream. One of the Liverpool steamers which so gene- 
rously conveyed Captain Allen up the river, in order to examine 
it, has remained at Fernando Po, and in her Mr. Becroft has 
again ascended the Quorra, and also the old Calabar river of our 
maps, which he believes to be a branch of the deltoidal mouth 
of the Quorra. This seems to require confirmation. 

South Africa . — Here the spirit of exploration has been latterly 
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very active. The roving habits acquired bv the boors near the 
Karroo, the commercial relations of the colony with the nations of 
the interior, and the nature of the country, all tend to throw the 
enterprise of the colonists mto a channel favourable to geogra- 
phical discovery. Dr. Andrew Smith, the leader of the expe- 
dition which left Cajie Town on discovery two years since, has 
recently arrived in London, bringing with him a large collection 
in various departments of natural history. He has visited the 
sources ol the Caledon and the Maputa; has ascended the heights 
of the Caffrarian Mountains, and advanced as far as the southern 
tropic in the tracks of the traders. As yet. however, there is but 
little known of the geographical results of his journey, which can- 
not fail to be highly important, as his party was well provided with 
instruments. In the spring of last year two traders from the 
colony, Messrs. IVIehein and Jones, reached Delagoa Bay with 
loaded waggons, being the first to beat a path which we dare say 
will soon be much frecpieuted. Captain Gardner, while seeking 
a pass practicable for waggons through the Quathlamba Moun- 
tains from Natal to the Orange liiver, arrived within a few miles 
of the sources of this great stream. It is to be lamented that his 
hasty search proved unsuccessful. The country round and im- 
mediately north of the sources of the Orange River has been 
narrowly examined by the Frencii Protestant Missionaries. 

On the western coast the B’esleyaa Missionaries have resumed 
their labours in Great Naniaqua; and it is to them that we 
must look for a better knowledge of the natives, and for the 
spread of civilization and Christianity, the most worthy object of 
geographical discovery. 

In this direction also Captain Alexander departed in Sep- 
tember last from Cape Town, on his way to the Damaras country 
and to Walvisch Bay. which he hoped to reach by last March. 
His route has been by Clan William, and the Kamiesberg, 
across the Orange River ; and by the latest accounts, dated 
January 1, 1837, he was at ,kfricaancr's Kraal, in latitude 
south, longitmle about IQ'^ east. All his party well, and only 
waiting for a few showers of rain to continue Ins journey to the 
northward. 

Mozambique. — M. Xavier Botelho, many years resident in the 
Portuguese possessions on this coast, has lately published a statis- 
tical notice of its establishments ; for an account of which the 
Edinburgh Review for A ovember last may be consulted with 
advantage. 

Madagascar . — Of this important island we are still very igno- 
rant; nor could any iulormation be gleaned from the natives who 
have lately passed some weeks in England; yet that lour out of 
six spoke and wrote English with faedity, is a testimony to the 
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labours of the Missionaries in this country. We hope ere long 
to have a full account of a residence of some years in the capital, 
Thanaan- arrive, from a Missionary who is intimately acquainted 
with the language, and has taken a leading part in communicating 
to the natives, as far as practicable, some of the blessings of 
civilization. 


americ.v. 

North America . — Traversing the Atlantic to the shores of 
America, we naturally follow the course of our gallant countryman 
Back, in his former voyage, from the wide expanse of the Great 
Slave Lake, for 600 miles down the river which now most appro- 
priately bears his name, to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and 
there watch him carefully collecting endences in the set of 
the current — the direction of the ice — and the character of the 
drift wood — for the great probability of a water communication 
in or about the parallels of 69° or 70°. In order to supply the 
few remaining links in the chain of discovery which the efforts of 
Parry, I'ranklin, Beechey, and the Rosses had thrown round the 
northern coast of America, his Majesty’s Government, approving 
of the recommendation of the Geographical Society, again dis- 
patched Captain Back, in his Majesty’s sliip Terror, in June last, 
for Repulse Bay, or Wager Inlet — thence to cross the supposed 
isthmus which separates the two seas, and to continue along-shore 
to the westward, in his boats ; and thus, we confidently trust, by 
determining the northern limits and configuration of the American 
Continent, to complete the stupendous discoveries of the great 
Columbus. 

Further to the westward the Hudson's Bay Company, in pursu- 
ing their avocations over an unknown country, are annually making 
fresh discoveries ; and at this moment some of their servants are 
exploring a track from the Great Slave Lake to Port Tumagain, 
with the hope of tracing the 220 miles of coast that are yet 
unknown between that point and Captain James Ross’s farthest. 

Greenland. Captain James Ross, R.N., m his recent voyage 
in search of the missing whalers, has obtained some new infor- 
mation relative to the west coast ; and the translation of Graah’s 
Vos age to Creenland, just published by the Geographical So- 
cietj, Mill enable the English reader to judge of the probabilities 
that maj \ct remain of discovering the supposed lost colonies on 
the east coast of Greenland. 

Canada . — An arduous survey of the great river St. Lawrence, 
by Captain Bayfield, R.N., under the direction of the Hydro- 
graphic Office, has for several years been in progress ; and so 
valuable are his charts acknowledged to be, that the pilots of 
Quebec petitioned government for their immediate publication. 
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I'hey are now published, on the scale of an inch to a mile, for the 
upper part of the river — for the lower part, the scale is an inch to 
two miles and a half. To navigators frequenting the St. Lawrence 
these charts will prove an invaluable boon. 

United States . — A large map of the Lbiited States, in twenty- 
four sheets, on the scale of twelve inches to a degree, compiled 
from general surveys by Mr. D. H. Burr, Topographer to the 
Congress, is now engraving in London, by i\Ir. John Arrowsmith, 
and will shortly be in course of publication in the LTnited States; 
but preparations har e been long in progress for an elaborate tri- 
angulation of the whole union — instruments of the most refined 
construction have been gradually provided — and a short trial, 
comprising about eighty miles along the coast, has been already 
made under the directions of Mr. Hassler, rvhose well-known 
talents as a mathematician and an observer give more than pro- 
mise that this splendid undertaking will equal anything yet e,\e- 
cuted in the old continent. How singular that a country which has 
made such gigantic strides in arts and in science, in such a short 
period, should not yet have established a National Observatory! 
But Congress, we learn with much satisfaction, are now about to 
wipe away this just reproach; and we can also congratulate the 
scientific world on the steps which our own government is now 
taking to erect an observatory at Toronto, the capital of l'j)per 
Canada. 

Mexico . — The great interest attached to the extraordinary re- 
mains discovered in this country have lately elicited two memoirs 
on the subject; one from the pen of Capt.ain \'etch, R.B.. who 
spent many years there — the other by Dr. Von Martins, inserted 
in the Transactions of the Academy of .Sciences at Munich: 
the latter seems to be of opinion that a nation of Toltecs never 
existed, but that it was a name applied to the Astecs. who erected 
the pyramids of Cholula, Ac., Toltec, Dr. Von Martius s.ays, 
signifying ‘ builder.’ 

Herr Carl Nebel, of Hamburg, has just completed the 
twelve Numbers, containing his voyage to Mexico, beautifully 
illustrated; and now that there is no longer any difficulty in tra- 
velling there it may be hoped that some of our many wandering 
countrymen will turn their steps to iMcxico, where are vet many 
discoveries to be made, and particularly with regard to that inte- 
resting subject, the migration of nations. — and thus complete the 
work that Humboldt has so well begun. 

Central America . — The eastern shores of this country have just 
been accurately surveyed by Captain Owen, R.N. Commencing 
at Cape Catoche, the north-eastern point of Yucatan, the survey 
has been continued down the coast of Honduras, and along the 
Poyais shore, to Cape Gracias a Dios, and from tlience to the 
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southward as far as the Rio San Juan. But Captain Owen's 
skill and resources have not been confined to that shore ; — they 
have new-modelled the charts of that most intricate jjroup, the 
Bahama Isles ; he has corrected numerous errors in those ol J a- 
maica, Haiti, and Cuba, and after minutely examining the Bank 
of Demerara, he surveyed that river for 200 miles from its mouth. 
On the western shores a survev is carrving on under Captain 
Belcher, R.N., whose present ground is between the Gulls of 
Panama and Califijrnia; but he will ultimately unite the suneys 
ol Captain Fitz Roy to the discoveries of Vancouver and Beechey ; 
and thus will the British govermnent present to the mariner and 
geographer the noble gift of a correct and uniform representation 
ol the whole western coast of America from Cape Horn to 
Behring s Straits, comprising a space of upwards of 9000 miles. 
Of the interior we have some routes of travellers, Ac. ; and a 
general memoir on the country, by Colonel Galindo, will be found 
in the Royal Geographical Society's Journal, vol. vi. 

The ruins ol the nameless city, or cities, near Palencjue, as also 
of Itzalan, have been beautifully drawn by Mr. Waldeck, and are 
now, Ave are inlormed, in course of publication at Paris. 

Jf' est Indies . — The survey of this archipelago of islands, cays, 
and shoals, is continued under the direction of the Hydrographic 
Office, and executed by Lieutenant Barnet, R.N., whose inde- 
latigable labours on the vast and dangerous cavs near the Mos- 
quito Coast have entitled him to the gratitude of every West 
Indian navigator. Much useful information will also be found 
in Isir Andrew' Halliday's lately published work on the natural 
and physical history of these islands. 

South America . — Before proceeding further with a country 
that recalls to us at every step that excellent traveller Baron 
Fluinboldt, we must notice his valuable work entitled “ Examen 
Critique de la Geogr.aphie du nouveau Continent, aux 15me et 
iGme siecles. — m Avhich the author thoroughly examines all the 
claims of pretenders to the discovery of the new world — points 
out when the name of America was first applied to it — and fully 
exposes the absurdity of the pretensions, by means of which the 
prenomen of \ espucius has become unalterably affixed to the 
largest portion of the globe. 

P/dzil. Nor Avould it be right to omit the excellent collection 
of A olicias para a Ilistoria e Geografn das Harftes Ullramarinas, 
throwing much light on the early A'ovages of the enterprizing 
Portuguese navigators, rvliich are publishing by the Academy of 
Sciences at Lislion, and are ably illustrated with notes by the 
Senhor de Macedo. 

Guayana . — Commencing on the northern coast, the river Esse- 
quibo and its tributaries have been traced by Mr. Schomburg, 
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under the direction of the Geofiraphical Society, to within two 
degrees and a half of the Equator — he has fixed many positions 
on it astronomically — obiaincd much information respecting the 
natiyes — and made a yaluable ccjllectiou in natural history. In 
October last ^Ir. Schomburg ascended the riyer Courantine as 
far as 4® iG' north latitude, where a scries of cataracts obliged 
him to return ; the riyer was there 900 yards wide, and its level 
530 feet above that of the sea. Mr. Schomburg. by the last 
accounts, on Dec. 1, had begun to ascend the river Berbice, with 
the hojre of reachiiig the line of separation of waters between the 
Amazons and the Essequibo. 

In French Guyane ^IM. Bauvc and Leprieur have explored 
the river Oyapok, and part ol the Alarony — some of the details 
of which will be found in the liulletin de la Snc’udr dr Grugrnphie. 

Amazons. — This mighty river has lieen explored by two British 
officers. Messrs. Smith and Lowe, who have shown that an easy 
navigable passage exists from the town of Pozuzu on the Pachitca, 
iMthin 300 nnles of Lima, by the rivers Ucavali and the Amazons 
to the Atlantic Ocean ; a fact which may prove of incalculable 
importance to the rising stales of Bolivia and Peru. 

Pern. — General Miller has .iccomplislied a journey of 150 
miles both to the northward and etistward of Cuzco, and has 
thrown much light on the hydrography of that part of the country 
in tracing the tourse of ;i ri\(‘r supiioacd to be one of the largest 
tributaries of the great river Purus, if not the river itself. 

Rio de la Plata. — ,\.n important addition to our knowledge of 
this country has just been made bv Don Pedro de Angelis, at 
Buenos Ayres, in a ‘ Coh'rrion de Dontmenlos.' Ac., relative to 
the History of the Rio de la Plata ; being a collection of original 
documents, some of especial value to the topographer, as. for in- 
stance. the journal of Don Luis de la Cruz, who in 180G crossed 
the Andes and the Pampas, to establish a road from Concepcion 
in Chile to Buenos Avres. I lie work is enriched with yaluable 
notes by the editor ; and it is highly gratilving to find the mem- 
bers of a new republic jiiotiling liy the first moment of political 
tranquillity to collect and publish the original jiapers connected 
with the history ol their country. 

Another original document on this part of South America, 
namely, the • Diary of Don Basilio \ illarino,’ who explored the 
Rio Negro, in 178-. from the Atlantic to the foot of the Andes, 
has been communicated to the Geographical Society by Sir 
Woodbine Parish. 

M. Alcide d'Orbigny s beautiful work on the Natural History 
of the Republic of La Plata, and the Banda Oriental, is pub- 
lishing at Paris, and has reached its twelfth number ; and Dr. 
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Rengger’s 'Relse nacli Paraguay.' just published at Aarau, gives 
us the results of eight years’ residence in that country. 

Patagonia. — Proceeding southwards along the shores of this 
vast continent, we now come to the account of an expedition just 
Completed, which has brought home a greater mass of accurate 
geographical information than any expedition since the voyages of 
Cook and of Flinders ; namely, the survey of the coasts of Pata- 
gonia, Terra del Fuego, Chile, and Peru, by Captain Fitz 
Roy, R.X in Flis Majesty’s ship Beagle. Beginning with the 
southern bank of the wide Rio de la Plata, every mile of the 
coast thence to Cape Fforn was closely surveyed and laid down 
on a large scale ; each harbour and anchorage was planned ; 
thirty miles of the Rio Negro, and two hundred of the Santa 
Cruz, up to the foot of the Andes, were examined and laid down, 
and a chart was made of the Falkland Islands. To the w'est- 
ward of Cape Horn, from the parallel of 47° south to the river 
of G uayaquil, only 3° south of the Equator, the whole coasts of 
Chile and Peru have been surveyed; nor has any port or road- 
stead been omitted. Of the Chonos Archipelago no chart 
existed. Of Cliiloe the best Spanish charts were twenty-five 
miles in error in latitude. Among numerous other heights mea- 
sured, the \ olcano of Aconcagua was proved to be 23,300 feet 
above the sea ; thus taking rank as third in height in the Cor- 
dilleras of the Andos. A detailed description of the great earth- 
quake at Concepcion in 1835; a valuable collection in all depart- 
ments of natural history, by Mr. Darwin ; together with sixty 
charts, on the scale of 12 inches to a degree, and one hundred 
plans, and innumerable views, besides meteorologic journals and 
tide registers, which are now lodged in the Hydrographic Office, 
attest the indefatigable zeal with which this service was con- 
ducted."^ (Quitting the coasts of South America, the Galapagos 
Islands, the dangerous Archipelago, and the Keeling Islands were 
examined, and a chronoinetric chain of measurement by twenty- 
tivo time-keepers, for the first time, has been carried, from east 
to west, round the globe. 

A summary ot this voyage, giving all the most important 
positions obtained, and the cliief practical results, has been pub- 
lished in the Journal of flic Geograplncal Society, while the 
more detailed narrative of its various incidents is preparing to 
meet the eagerness which the public alwavs feel in a series of 
operations so wisely planned and so ably conducted. 

It were hardli necessary to adcl. that the Royal Premium *'for the 


* It IS Ii^ht to mention that this service was most materially assisted by the in- 
fluential exeitions of Mr It .Ison, British Consul-Gene. at at Lima, and by the liberal 
and active co-operation of Don hduardo Carrasco, hydrographer m Peru. 
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eneouTagement of geograpliical science and discovery," has been 
awarded to Captain Fitz-Roy, R.IV., as commander of this 
expedition. 


AL'STKALI.l. 

Neiv South Wales . — The exploring party under Major Mit- 
chell, Surveyor-General of this Colony, returned to Sydney at 
the commencement of the past year, having traced the river 
Darling (discovered by Sturt in 1828) to lat. 32° 30' S., long. 
142° 30' east of Greenwich. In March, 183(i, Major Mitchell 
again started on discovery, and within these few days we have 
learnt that he has succeeded in tracing the Darling into the 
Murray; has crossed to the southward, and struck the coast 
near Portland Bay, in 141^° east longitude, about 150 miles to 
the westward of Port Phillip, where the party had received sup- 
plies from the whalers, and were to return by land to Sydney, a 
distance, in a direct line, of 600 miles, "rhe details of this 
expedition have not yet reached England. 

Another journey, by Mr. Hamilton Hume, already well known 
as having been the first to strike out a route from Sydney to Port 
Phillip in 1824, has been elFected from Sydney to the south- 
eastern extreme of Australia at Cape Howe, and thence to 
Wilson’s Promontory at its southern point. The details are not 
yet known. 

South Australia . — The colony recently established in Spencer’s 
Gulf has sent home a cheering account of its prospects, and of 
the quality of the land. 

Western Australia. — Fi'oin the colony at Swan River, the 
Surveyor-General has lately penetrated upwards of 130 miles 
cast, and then eighty miles to the northward, but the results are 
not known. A road has been traced to the settlement at King 
George’s Sound, and is said to pass through a fine country. 

North-Western Australia . — Nothing has hitherto been done 
on this perhaps the most promising spot for discovery' in the con- 
tinent of Australia ; but the expedition shortly about to leave 
England for Swan River will doubtless be enabled to throw more 
or less light on some of the great geographical problems which 
attract attention to this remarkable country. 

The nautical part under the command of Captain Wickham, 
R.N., will probably proceed at once to Dampier’s Archipelago, 
and prosecute examination in that quarter before proceeding to 
the survey of Torres Straits. In the mean time, two young 
officers of His Majesty’s army. Lieutenant Grey, 83rd regiment, 
and Lieutenant Lushington, 9th regiment, volunteers in the 
cause of discovery, will be landed with their party at Swan River, 
and there make arrangements, guided bv the best local information, 

V o L . l 1 1 . o 
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for prosecuting researches in the quarter which it is considered 
most probable may lead to important geographical discoveries. 

Pacific Ocean. — This, as has been well remarked, is the 
domain of Vice-Admiral Krusenstern ; and he is entitled to the 
thanks of all navigators for the care with which he registers every 
new islet discovered in this vast Archipelago. We learn on the 
authority of our most recent circumnavigators that Krusenstern ’s 
charts are the only guides in these seas, and we cordially join 
with the Admiral in his Introduction to his last Supplement, 
in which he points out the heavy responsibility which map-makers 
incnr in republishing charts full of inaccuracies, when the means 
for improving them to a great extent are quite within their reach. 

The omission of any notice of what has been done towards the 
geographical distribution of man, animals, and plants ; — of all 
works on ethnography, or the classification of mankind according 
to languages, religions, &c., on meteorology, and other important 
branches of strict geographical inquiry, will strike the most cur- 
sory reader of this sketch, but time would not allow of touching 
on the subject. 

Having briefly mentioned what has been done, we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of noticing the expeditions from other 
countries now in progress : — 

Captain Laplace, well known for his Voyage antour du Monde 
in La Favorite, in 1830-32, has again sailed on board L’Arthemise, 
on another voyage round the world. 

At the same time. Captain Du Petit Thouars has sailed in 
La Venus, but in a contrary direction, also on a voyage round the 
globe. 

Captain Dumont d’Urville, companion of Duperre, and com- 
mander of the Astrolabe in her circumna'vigation of the globe in 
1826-29, is shortly to sail from Toulon, to endeavour to follow 
the track of Weddell into the Antarctic Ocean — thence to visit 
the Polynesian Islands, where he will doubtless obtain much ad- 
ditional mformation to that he has already given us respecting the 
natives and languages of this interesting portion of the globe. 

From the United States of America an expedition, consisting 
of five vessels, some fitted for exploring the Frozen Ocean, and 
provided with the best instruments that the various capitals of 
Europe could supply, is shortly to sail on a voyage, from which 
we may confidently expect some important results. 

We cannot conclude this imperfect and hasty sketch of the 
Progress of Geography without recording our testimony to the 
value of the labours of sister associations, — of the Geographical 
Soaety of Berlin, directed by the able and zealous geographer 
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Professor Ritter, which has just held its fourth anuiversarv, — of 
M. Vander-Maelen, whose establishment at Brussels is in itself a 
society, — and especially of the Geographical Society of Paris, now 
in the fifteenth year of its existence. Besides its monthly bulle- 
tins, it has completed fiye yolumes of a Recueil de Memoires, 
some of them of great interest ; and particularly that on the 
Orographic de 1’ Europe. The two last contain the Relation of 
Rubruquis, and the Geography of Edrisi, translated by M. A. 
Jaubert. The work of Abii-l-feda is soon to follow. 

N either can we omit to mention the liberality with which 
during each of the tiiree past years this Society has awarded a 
medal for discoyery to three of our countrymen — Burnes, Ross, 
and Back. Ttlay the mutual correajjondence of the several Socie- 
ties. and the e.ychange of information, stimulate each other to 
press forward in the cause ot gcograjihy ! and we hail the foun- 
dation of a Geographical Society at Erankfort-on-the-Main (the 
news of which has only this day reached us), headed by the names 
of Kriegk and of Meidinger, as an earnest that many valuable 
labourers are about to take a share in jnomoting the object for 
which we arc instituted — the advancement of geographical science 
and discoNcrv. 


XV . — ^1 brief Account of an Ascent of the Old Calabar River in 
18.36. By R. K. Ollm irLi). I'isip Read .June PJ, 1837. 

[The I'ollowiiig pages were accompanied by an eye sketch ot part of 
the liter, but the d.ua are not sutlicieiitly accuiute to enable us to lay 
them down on any of uur maps or i.harts.] 

At con NTS from Fernando Po state that Messrs. Becroft and 
Oldfield, of that island, hate been with the steamer Quorra about 
l‘J() ni.les up the Cross or Calabar river, and beyond the place 
where the unfortunate ]\Ir. Coulthurst turned back in 183-. " 
It .appeals that a people called Itus. residing at a town named 
Old Ecricok in the Envon country, have lor many years been at 
war with the natives ot Calabar, w ho are obliged to pass this 
town on their way to tr.ade with the Qua and Boson countries. 
The Ith people are w ell known for their thietish propensities, 
and wish to levy a tax on all canoes passing their town ; and the 
reason they assign is, that the Calabarians disturb the fish of the 
river before their town, and that they ought to be made to pay 
for it. The merchant vessels at Calabar for jialin oil hate this 


* See Journal K. G. S., vol. ii. p. oO'J. 
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Mr. Oldfield's Ascent of the 

season suffered considerable detention in consequence of tills pn- 
Incer, and therefore Duke Ephraim and King Eyamba solicited 
Messrs. Becroft and Oldfield to take them up the river in the 
Quorra steam-boat as far as the town of Old Ecricok, and try to 
bring the natives of that place to some better understanding. 

Friday, September 30th, ISdG (says Mr. Oldfield’s journal), 
the steamer proceeded up the river, having on board Dukt' 
Ephraim, King Eyamba, Prince Orf \ oung, and most of the 
chiefs of Calabar, accompanied by numerous well-niaiiiied and 
armed canoes with colours flying and music playing. In the 
centre of each canoe was a bamboo house, and in the bow was 
mounted a large gun (either a lour or six -pounder) on a carriage. 
Most of the canoes were decorated with lour or five flags ; indeed 
flags of all nations were displayed to the breeze. 

At Ih. 30m. p.M. rounded the point of what is called Cross 
River, about GO miles from the sea, and entered a fine reach in a 
N.W. direction, with from two to seven fathoms water. ^lany 
islands were visilile, and between them large sheets of water, riie 
Steamer grounded twice, but soon got off when the tide made. 
We then entered a reach nearly two miles long, with a strong 
current, islands and mangrove trees in every direction. After 
being a few hours under way, we passed a small village on the east 
side of the river, consisting of a few huts in a dilapidated condi- 
tion ; hai'ing passed the estuary, we had cxjiected to see a narrow 
river more like a creek ; but to our surprise we entered a splendid 
reach, 800 yards wide, with three fathoms water, and running in 
a N. by E. direction ; this wc named Maconnehie Reach. -Shortly 
after we passed a pretty island, thickly wooded, to the west, and 
called it Berroft’s Island. The river widened as we proceeded, 
and the c<}untry began to assume a more enlivening appearance, 
ha\ing abundance of cabbage and bamboo trees on the banks. 
A few huts only were to be seen on the east bank, and part of a 
village washed away, the land being overflov.n to a cotisiderable 
extent. The next reach w'e entered ran N.W. by N., with huts 
on the eastern side, and a beautiful island thickly wooded, its 
banks also covered with water, which strongly resembled Sunday 
Island in the Quorra. King Eyamba informed us that near to 
this place there was a town named Berruk-bah, where the women 
always brought forth twins. In this reach, which was named 
Oldfield Reach, is situated the town of Ecricok, almost con- 
cealed from view by trees and underwood, in a bav «m the west 
bank, which is here 100 feet high ,■ the width oi' the river in 
this part is upwards of a mile. In the evening we went on shore. 
The ascent to the town is difficult and almost perpendicular ; the 
soil is clay with red sand. There were fifty or sixty head of fine 
cattle grazing in the market-place. The king is named Tom' 
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Ecrlcok : lie is an elderly man of a dark-yellow colour, and has 
been frequently trading- with masters of ships at Calabar. We 
called ujion him, and had to pass through seven court-vards : the 
houses are built in the'Ibu style, with platforms: the room in 
which we were was low, the walls built of mud, and for a seat we 
had a platlonn of mud, about four feet high, with a pedestal 
made of soft clay smoothed and painted black. In most of the 
yards the blood of animals was sprinkled on the ground as fetish 
lor war. The old gentleman invited us to dine the following day 
at twelve o’clock, when the town gun would fire. Our feast con- 
sisted of goats’ llesh, fish, palm oil, and pepper, a common dish 
in Africa. Crowds of women and children came out to see us, 
but ran away as w e approached them, quite afraid. We saw a 
female, an Albino, with while curly hair, red eyes, and white 
skin. W’hen I requested to see her, she ran away, and was brought 
to us. struggling, and much afraid. At the back of this town is a 
very fine and populous country, named Egbo Syra, the natives of 
which supply those who reside on the banks of the river with bul- 
locks, sheep, and goats, and large quantities of palm oil. * 

Oct. d. — At twelve o’clock we weighed and at one anchored 
for a few minutes off a tillage named Headem. Tliis last reach, 
which is a very fine one, is nearly seven miles long. At l‘2h. 4ain. 
we had entered another fine reach running N. and S., which was 
named Laird's Reach, with high banks on the west side of the river, 
which still continues to wind. Tt is now 1200 yards wide, the 
country very fine, and the scimcry picturesque. We passed the 
site of two towns which King Eyamba had set fire to last year. 
The river begins to narrow considerably a few hundred yards 
above two islands which we c.illcd Mary and Mitchell, and again 
suddenly w idens into an admirably fine reach which wo named 
Clunt's Reach, running W.S.W. In the evening about five wo 
anchored oft’ the tow n of Old Ecricok. at about 100 yards from 
the shore. The country here appears to become hilly. 

The town of Old Ecricok is situated on the slope of a hill on the 
south-west Ijank of the river, and about 230 feet above its level : 
round the houses is a clearctl space ; beyond this, on each side, and 
above the town on the hill, is a complete forest of high trees. 

VV’e remained here five davs, and returned to Calabar on the 8th 
Februarv. The latitude of Old Ecricok is 6“ 40' iV., long. 

8° 10' East of Greenwich. 

With respect to this river, we were much surprised to find it 
so large, and deep ; the estuarv of the Calabar is larger than that 
of the Quorra, but it is not quite so wide and deep at the same 
distance from the sea. The current runs at the rate of 2f and 0 
knots per hour. 

From the informatiou of several respectable traders, we learn 
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that the liv r rontimies its course from the X.W., and that it has 
deep water a threat ULUiy days’ journev up. .Vt t’ue spot whence 
V. e lelurned dov. u the river, the reach, which wc named Beau- 
fort's Reach, comes from tlie X.E., and appeared to widen con- 
siderably as far as we could see. The following facts mav be 
noticed : several men from the Boson country came on board, 
and I was struck with ihe fetish worn round the head and arms 
being made of leather, and precisely the same as worn bv the 
natives on the banks of the Quorra. One person had a fetish 
encircling his head exactly in the same manner as Abboka, the 
good king of Adamugo (on the banks of the (Quorra) usually 
wore: the houses at Ecricok and Calabar are built in the same 
style : the indde walls are also painted in the same manner, with 
red, blue, and vellow circles. The question naturally suggests 
itself — Is the Cross or Cakabar river a branch of the Quorra or 
I'Sliary? From what has now been stated, and other circum- 
stances, which I regret want of time will not allow me to enter 
into, as the vessel is on th.e point of sailing, both mvself and 
Colleague, Mr. Becroft, are of opinion that it is a branch of the 
Quona, running out of this river between the confluence of the 
Shary and Ibii. \Vc are also of opinion that a considerable 
tiade is carried on between the natives higher up and the Ibu 
country; and it must be observed that the majority of the slaves 
sold by t'le Calabar chiefs are natives of Ibu and Xuli on the 
banks of the Quorra. 


XV I. — Is the Old Calabar a branch of the Hirer Quorra? — By 
Captain Will I. V.M Allen, lloy.-d Xavv. Read June ‘26, 1837.' 

Fiik account ol the recent ascent of the river Calabar bv Messrs. 
Oldfield and Becroit, in the v^uorra steamer, uhich was read at 
the last meeting of the Geographical Society, has revived a ques- 
tion ij iome importance in the hydrography ol that ])ortioii of 
Alrica connected with the Bigliis of Benin and Biafra, in which 
it will readiU be believed I take a more than common share ol 
interest and which will, perhaps, be acccqited as an excuse for 
the lieedoiii ol any reuiaiks I may be obliged to make upon the 
ai count of this loyage. Mr. Oldfield is too well known as an 
All lean tiaicller, being one ol the three officers only Avho have 
survived the expedition up the river (juorra in 1833-4, not to 
entitle his (quiiioiis to some consideration ; but as I happen to 
differ from him on this subject, I ieel bound to state my reasons 
frankly. My only object is to elicit truth ; and the discussion 
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mav load to the clearing up of the point at issue, which will be 
one more step gained towards our acquaintance with that hitherto 
imperfectlv known continent, 

A company of British merchants at Liverpool having, in 18.32, 
fitted out an cxpediiKiu for the purpc.se of trading, and exploring 
the river Quorra. they very liberally acceded to the request of 
Go\ ernment that a naval officer miglit accompany it. T was or- 
dered on this service, and was enabled to lav down a chart of the 
river Quorra. tor a distance of nearly ,a00 miles from the sea. 
Shortly after my return. I was desired to furnish a report to Lord 
Auckland, then First Lord of tlie Adiniralty. on this very ques- 
tion — the connexion of the Old Calab.ar and the (Juurrn. I may. 
therefore, here briefly give the substance of the report I made on 
that occasion, and then examine the account of the recent vovage 
of the steamer Quorra. 

Although many of inv argumonts mav appear speculative, 
being drawn from analogy, in support of actual observation on 
that branch which brought me to the sea. vet I can confidently 
assert iny belief, that during the whole course of the Quorra. 
there is no divergent to the left or eastward which can at all com- 
pete with the new branch ; and while 1 must admit the difficulty 
of detecting the openings of any hranehes of the river above Ibii, 
on recount of its great breadth and the frequent intervention of 
islands. I presume that this preservation of its hreadlh as far as 
Uni. may be taken as satisfactory evidence of the continuity of 
the main stream ; also that the ]'resonce of islands is a guarantee 
that whatever openings may he hidden by them, are of affluents 
and not of divergents. There are. ir.dced. 8 and 13 miles, re- 
sppetivelv, above the Bonny branch, (whirh is narrow, tortuous, 
and shallow. Lander having found it dry in .June) two small 
hranehes, whiih mav possihh return to the parent stream, but 
this I bad no opportunity of ascertaining. The lower of these I 
found, in Novemljcr, to be veiv shallow, and although the upper 
one has good depth of waicr aeros.s the entrance, there is within 
a large sand-bank, and it is nuich too narrow to be considered as 
the princij' il outlet of the mightv (Quorra. Adinitlmg. however, 
that they may he much more important than I thought them, there 
aic still two reasons whv they cannot reach the sea at the estuary 
of the Old C'nlahar ; the first is. that in order to arrive at the 
given point, they must depart Irojn the previous rourse of the 
grand stream, without anv obstructing eauso, at an angle ol QO’ 
nearly, whicb at the connueneeinent ot the Bcdia would c ertainly 
ho an anomaly in the course oi rivers. The second objection is, 
that in order to arrive at their destination, they must he made to 
tnaverse, or at all events to run parallel with, a range ot low hills 
which I saw about ten miles above them, stretching irom the east- 
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crn bank of the Quorra towards the S.E. ; and I think it would 
also be a novelty to see a river pursuing its course at the foot of a 
range of elevated land, while it throws off divergents to form a 
Delta between the high land and the sea. 

To the northward of these hills there is almost a continual 
succession of high land to the Kong Mountains ; so that above 
this point the river cannot branch otf, since I believe it is never 
known that a river separates its waters before arriving at the verge 
of the alluvial formation. 

Having said thus much to invalidate the claim to importance 
of any other branch of the river, I will mention two circumstances 
which I think are almost conclusive as to the pre-eminence of the 
N an — my peculiar branch. The first is, that it preserves the 
same general direction as the course of the undivided stream ; the 
second, that it carries its alluvium further into the sea than any 
other branch ; which may easily be seen by the mere inspection 
of the chart, where the Rio N un forms the vertex of the Delta 
called Cape Formoso. I may also adduce the general depth of 
water in this branch, combined with the dangerous bar at its 
mouth. These tacts are common to all large rivers which form a 
Delta, where it will be found that the greater the volume of 
water discharged, the greater is the deposit at its embouchure. 

Let us now see what new light has been thrown on the subject 
by the recent voyage of the Quorra steamer up the Old Calabar 
rirer. r\nd here we may remark that it is not surpiising that 
Mr. Oldfield should have fallen into the mistake of supposing 
the Calabar to be a branch of the Quorra, as he could only com- 
pare his track with Lander’s chart ; which, if my obsenations in 
1834 are correct, places the Quorra at its confluence with the 
I chadda nearly one degi ec and a half too far to the eastward. 

As the eye-sketch ot the river does not commence until they 
had advanced sixty miles from the sea. there was no startino- point 
from winch to lay it down on my chart of the course "of the 
Quorra. except by wvirking h.ackwards from the latitude and lon- 
gitudeof Old Ecricok, which Mr. Oldfield lias fortunately given.* 
The inlormation, however, which he has furnished, so far from 
establishing his opinion that the Old Calabar is a branch f of the 
Quorm, may be, I think, adduced in support of my own, namelv, 

tl'e r • rivers. Passing over some minor points, 

the fust thing tangible in the statement is, that at the distance of 
sixtv miles Irom the sea, the steamer ‘ rounded th 
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Cross river and entered a fine reach thus establishing the fact, or 
at all events Mr. Oldfield’s opinion at the time, that at this point 
there were two rivers, the Cross and another. Now as there is 
said to be a communication between the (Juorra and the Old 
Calabar, we may presume that at this point the steamer left the 
creek or branch which crosses the common Delta, and entered a 
distinct river, — the Old Calabar, properly so called at this part, 
while below it is called, indifferently, the Cross or Old Calabar. 
This idea receives further confirmation when a little while after- 
wards we find it said, ‘ having p.assed the estuarv.’ In the eve- 
sketch of the river, however. Old Calabar river is applied not to 
tliat which was explored, but to a stream which appears to fall in 
at that point ; this iSIr. Oldfield mav perhaps consider as the 
same river, or it mav have Ijeen done inadvertent] v. The general 
course up the river which he ascended is desenbed as N.W. ; 
this direction, i. e. S.E. from Old Ecricok. would bring the river 
down towards the Qua mountain of Captain Owen’s chart of this 
coast, and much too far to the eastward for the estuary as there 
laid down, unless by being deflected by the mountain. This 
great sweep, howev er, which the river would have to make, is not 
mentioned in the account, nor even the existence of the Qua or 
Rumbv mountains ; so that their position may be incorrect.* They 
are, perhaps, farther in the interior, as the natives of Old Cala- 
bar are said to pass Old Itcrieok in the way to the Qua and Boson 
countries. 

‘ Having passed the estuary,’ the country is described as ra- 
pidly improving, the banks become firm and elev.ated ; and in 
Oldfield s Reach on the right or west batik of the river. ‘ which is 
100 feet high, is situated the (first) town of Ecricok. The ascent 
to the town is steep and almost perpendicular.’ At the back there 
is a fine and populous country. Ihoeeeding up the river two or 
three more reaches, lie arrives at the town of Old Ecricok, ‘ situ- 
ate on the slope of a hill 250 feet high.’ Although he says 
' this is the part where the country becomes high or hilly,’ he has 
before noticed elevated land, which, although at a considerable 
distance by the river, ho doubtless considered a portion of the 
same hill. 


* The jiosition of the Qua anil Runihy raoiititaiiis cannot be very incorrect, as 
they Were fixed during the survey of this coast under Captain \V, F. Owen, R. N.. in 
IS'itJ. The Qua mountain lies (it niilesN. 17" \V. of the Peak of C'amaroons ; and, 
ab it was visible at a distance of sO miles, cannot be Ions than 5000 feet above the 
sea. The Inchest peak of the Ruinby ran;pe, situate 44 nnles N. 8^ K. of the Cama- 
ruoii Peak, nas at in re than bh nnlvS 'h-itn t. am! llie tU'Vatiou m.iy bo there- 
fore assuint'il at i ; iibile t'aniainiin Peak m lit. 4" Kl \ 9* 10 R. 

iun^. ) risOs tt) upw did'' nf 1 -j.OOO leet. CMareitce Peak, in Fernando Po. only 46 
imleN distant, beaunhj' S. ‘J 1*^ \V„ ii-es to U),70U feet above the sea- A section heto, 
iu a N.N.E. line, would shuW’ peihaps, one of the most remarkable valleys in the 
world, as there is a depth of 40 fathoms between Fernando Po and the mainland,— 
See Admiralty Chart, and Owen's Narrative, vol. ii, p. 365. — En. 
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Here then we have arrived at a spot which must determine 
whether the Old Calaljar be a river per se, or a branch of the 
Quorra, since at this point we find it, before reaching the allmaal 
formation, ready to deposit the debris of the higher countries on 
the margin of the sea, forming like all great rivers a Delta at its 
mouth ; and, consecjuently, discharging its M aters by numerous 
channels, into nhich tlieinain stream becomes divided. It is true 
jVIr. Oldfield docs not mention anv such divergents, vet the con- 
tinuity of oycrlloMcd land narrants my saving that the alluvium 
commences at Ecricok, thirty miles more in the interior than that 
ot the Quorra — a very remarkable circumstance. Xow as I be- 
lieve. in no river, does a divisi(>n of the Maters take place before 
the commencement of the alluvium, at this part the tM o rivers by 
the hypothesis should coincide, and Mr. Oldfield Mould have 
lound himself just lieloM' the last range of hills, betMceii Okoh 
and Drockedon Islands ; M'hich, as he has passed that part four 
times, he could not have failed to recognize. He has, hoMever, 
set the matter completely at rest by giving the latitude and longi- 
tude of Old Ecricok, 4t»' N., and 8’ 10' E. ; M’hich establishes 
this part ol Old Calabar at a distance of nearly eightv miles from 
the nearest point of the (Quorra, and having an elevated tract of 
country between. By Lander's chart it Mould be about half that 
distance, and he might have concluded (the intervention of high 
land being overlooked) that the tu o rivers have their separation 
somewhere above Kiri. 

The accounts of the natives, that the course up the river is 
N.W. for several days, is too vague to be entitled to any consider- 
ation. i\Ir. O., indeed, says (but this i.s at variance M’ith his 
chart, and one must be a mistake.) that above Old Ecricok, Beau- 
fort s Reach stretches auav to A.E. as far as the eve can see. 
The astronomical position. hoM over, that is given makes the mean 
course to be jX.X.E. by compass. 

The coincidences which are mentioned of the huts, fetishes, 
ft*ade Mith the Ilni people in slaves Irom Aufi. iStc., are entitled 
to little M-cight, since they only prove that a considerable inter- 
course is carried on betMcen the natives of Ibu and those of Old 
Calabar. mIucIi mav easily be by the Crna.i and other creeks inter- 
acting the gicat Delta, on mIucIi both these toMiis are situatcil. 
The unlortunate Mr. Coulthurst is .sakl to have penetrated by 
the Old Calabar to Ihu ; Inu this only proves the great e.xtent of 
that countrt ; .and a lurther proof j;,. th.at our pilot, ^il H.ajji. 
could not undei stand one word of the language spoken bv tlie 
men at fernando Po fsaid to be from lln'i), although he spoke 
the Ihu language of tlie Quorra with great fluencv. 

These considerations confirm me in the belief that allhom^h 
there is doubtless a communication between the two rivers bv tlie 
Cross, which traverses their common Delta, like the creeks con- 
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necting the various branches of the Quorra, the Old Calabar is 
an independent river, having its source far array to the X.E.. and 
which, having drained the S.E. side of the elevated range (jf the 
Kong IMountains, which I have named after his late Majesty, 
empties itself in the neighbourhood of the (Quorra, forming rvith 
it a common Delta. Xor is this proxiniitv of the embouchures 
singular with respect to large rivers, since we find it to be the ease 
with the Ganges and Burrampooter : and at the verv sjtot in ques- 
tion, besides the Old Calabar and the numerous mouths of the 
Quorra, the Rio del Rev and Cainaroons, large and distiinl 
rivets, both fall into the Right of Riatia. 


XVIE — On the Idund o f Old Prniidrr.cp, Inj Mr. C. F. C oi-i.vtt. 

R.N. Communicated by Captain Br.AvrORT, Royal X’nvy. 

F.R.S., Corr. Inst. France. Read 22 nd May, 1857. 

During the progress of the survey of the Eastern Coast ot Cen- 
tral America, and of the Islands and Cays adjacent, under the 
direction of Captain Richard Owen, in his Majesty's ship riiun- 
der. in 183.5, we visited the Island of Old Providence. 

This small island, of which no late authentic description has 
appeared, claims attention from the notoriety of its liaving been 
the resort of both former buccaneers and more modern privateers, 
as well as from the fertilitv of its soil, nhieh requires little cul- 
tivation to produce a sufficiency for the inhabitants. .Situated 
about 125 miles from the nearest part of the Mosquito Coast, 
and 38 miles onlv from the edge of the jNIosqnito Bank, it can 
he seen at a distance of from eleven to twelve leagues, and is 
easily distinguished from the neighbouring island of St. ,\ndrews 
by the curious outline of its abrupt and peaked inount.ains. St. 
Andrews (from which it may he seen in elear weatlier) hears 
from it S. hv \y, 7 W. 47 miles. 

The positions of the island and cays, as determined hv the 


recent survey, arc as follows : — 

L.it. rs'«>rlh. 

Lcri" of rjicnnw ii'lc 

Low Cay at the X.W. extremity of tliel 
Coral reef . . . f 

13° 31' 30" 

81° 20' .30 ' 

Basalt Cay 45 feet high 

13° 24' 0" 

81° 22 ' 10 " 

Xorth cud of Catalina 

13° 23' 40" 

81° 22 ' 10 " 

Isabel 

13° 22' 54" 

Sl° 82' 0" 

Highest peak, near the centre 

13° 21' 0" 

81° 21' 50" 

South point 

13° 19' 13" 

GO 

0 

0 


Var. compass 6\45' easterly, May 1835. 
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Separated from its nortliern end, by a cut or channel of from 
forty to sixty yards wide, is the island of Santa Catalina, 1800 
yards lon<r. by 1300 in its grc.atest breadth, forming the northern 
boundary of a harbour thence named, affording secure anchorage 
in from two to three and a half fathoms. Both these islands are 
very hilly, and on approaching them, present a delightful variety 
of Ireautiful scenery. On the authority of one of the oldest inha- 
bitants, the channel between the islands is said to have had eight 
or nine feet water; at present, however, it has, at its eastern 
entrance, only two feet. This change of depth may be accounted 
for by the drift of sand and stones from off the reefs, whence there 
is .dinost a constant set into the cut. enving to the prevalence of 
rs .E. and E.X.E. winds. 

In tracing the historv of these islands, which may be found on 
reference ti) Riugrose s Translation of the Lives of the Buccaneers, 
jnil)lishcd in KiS-l. tlie larger may be identified as St. Catharine, 
ol winch much mention is therein made. From whom, or when, 
it received its jircsent name ol Old Providence it is not easy to 
say. 

Old Providence is nearly four miles and a quarter long, and two 
and a half in its greatest breadth, of an irregular oval shape. The 
higliest ground, wlileli can hardly he called a point, near the centre 
ol the island, rises to i lyo fc'ct above the level of the sea ; from 
this other hills, mostly wooded to their summits, diverge towards 
the shore, ;ind teniiiiiatc boldlv. The island is surrounded by an 
( xtensiye bank of coral and coarse sand, stretching to the northward 
lor ten miles and a half: a reef, in many parts dry, extends in a 
northerly direction, at a distance of three-quarters of a mile alonw 
the eastern side, till within about tlirce miles of the north-east 
angle of the bank, whence it trends west across the bank for two 
iinle,s and a half, having at its western cxtrcinitv a small cay, about 
two or three feet high, composed of coral sand' and stones, broun-ht 
there liy fishermen from the islands. On this northern part” of 
the reef, and three-quarters of a mile to the eastward of the cay. 
Ills 'Majesty s schooner .J.aekdaw was wrecked on the inorninn- of 

the 11th ot IMareh, IboJ. This unfortunate occurrence was occa- 
sioned by the inaecuraeies of the Spanish plan of the island with 
winch she was supplied, and the best then puldishcd, which only 
made the leof to ('xtend lour miles anda half from the land instead 
ot ten miles, addial to a strong south-west eurrent. 

Since tins time a very accurate chart of the islands and envs ad- 
jacent has been completed on the scale of four inches to a' mile 
which represent-, all llie features of this oxtensivc bank and eorai 
rer.( very niimil''!\ 


* Tiw ,M,ck aftl.Tj^awwas cenn.ktw a-ul thu live, of the ciew 
s.oed l.j tilt; i-rt-scnce ol mind and dnciMon ot Lieutenant Barnett her commanded 
ttho, seeing at once the impossibility of avoiding the reef, ran his Vessel directly oil 
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Island of Old Providence. 

This reef binding' the eastern shore of the island extends to, 
and terminates at, a distance of a mile and a quarter from its 
southern point, ■whence the soundings extend in a southern direc- 
tion from two miles and a quarter to three miles. The sea almost 
constantly breaks on the reef, so that it can be discovered long 
before the bank is approached ; and although the openings in the 
reef have a depth of from three to five fathoms water, a passage is 
seldom attempted, except in small vessels. The coral rockv heads 
within (/. e. to the westward of the reef) are very numerous and 
dangerous, and some small wooded cays are situated to the north- 
ward of the islands. 

Old Proradence should always, if possible, be approached from 
the northward and bv dav, in consequence of the prevalence of 
the N.E. winds, making it in the parallel of 13° 32' or 33' ; sound- 
ings will be first got on the bank in from 15 to 17 fathoms, 
coarse coral sand; then steer W. by N. -j N. by compass, keeping 
along to the northward of the reef at about three-quarters of a 
mile distance, till the highest peak on the island bears 8. 3° E, ; 
then shape a course towards it, rounding the western elbow of the 
reef, at one and a half or two cables’ distance, when, after a run of 
about three-cpiartcrs of a mile, good anchorage mav be obtained 
in five, eight, or ten fathoms, with the Low Cay Ijcaring IS ,N.E. If, 
however, intending to proceed to the anchorage off Santa Catalina, 
on rounding the reef, steer S, by W. ^ IV., nearly six miles, until 
Morgan’s Head transits the highest peak in the island ; then liaul 
up S.E. by S., and stand on till Basalt Cay bears Pi., i\Iorgan's 
Plead S.E. J S., and anchor immediately on obtaining soundings 
in five or six fathoms. For a vessel coming from the southward 
and by night, the most advisable plan would be, on making the 
land, to lic-to till day-light, keeping it in sight ; nhon, la the 
morning, the beat up to the anchorage would not be above six or 
seven miles, with a certaintv of a good breeze and smooth water. 
In working up the clearness of the water enables the eye to detec t 
the shallow rocky heads, which abound within three cables’ length 
of the whole edge of the bank. 

N o dependence can be placed on the currents, as they vary in 
strength and direction off the bank, while determining the outer 
eastern part of which an almost invariable set to N.W. was cx^rc- 
rienccd. 

The tides arc variable, sometimes, in north-westerly breezes, 
rising as much as two feet ; but no greater rise or fall than six or 
seven inches was observed during the six weeks (part ot April 
and Alay) that the boats and the ship were employed surveying 
the island. 

the most favourable spot for enabling him to coiistiuvt the latis. by winch, with ti.e 
assistance of a sloop, his crew and provisions were lauded with safeiy. Ku. 
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The only harl?our is that of Catalina, before mentioned, to 
enter nhich a pilot is almost indispensable. The anchoring' 
ground is good, and although open to the winds from iV.W. to 
.S.W,, the reels in that direction form a barrier to the setting in of 
a heavy sen. 

Morgan's Head (named after the noted buccaneer) is a verv 
remarkable rock, nearly detached from the S.W. point of Catalina 
Island. It rises forty feet from the level of the sea, and from its 
proximity to the rocks of the island is not easily distinguished till 
closely ajiproached. On entering the harbour it will be found to 
Iiear a striking lescmblance to the figure of a man’s head, and 
gradually developes the profde of an elderly-looking ruffian. 

Sjilit Hill, near the ni.rthcrn end t/f the island, is 530 feet in 
height, and has the extraordinary appearance of a hill haying 
been, by some sudden convulsion of nature, rent in twain as far 
as onc-thinl down from its summit. It is peaked on either 
side of the chasm, which i.s about sixty feet wide and eighty feet 
deep. 

Tlio geological structure of this island would seem to he chiefly 
limestone, containing numerous small hut deep cave.s near the 
water's edge, w liich hpiiig filled alternately with air and water, 
cause a strange spouting, accompanied bv a loud roaring. The 
rocks generally are precipitous. I am not aware that basalt has 
hreii found on the island, unless the fine black sand on the western 
side, whicli is attracted by tlic magnet, he the remains of decom- 
posed liasalt. Hut at Ilnsalt Cay, about 4(k)yardsto the northward 
of Catalina, the liasallic columns rise to forty-five feet above the 
sea. and stand aljout fifteen degrees from the perpendicular, in- 
clining to the .southward. The coral formations appear to resem- 
ble those in other parts of the West Indies. 

The watering jilnce for ships is situated on the western shore, 
at tw () miles and a quarter from the anchorage in the harbour ; 
it can be easily recognised fry being a little to the southward of 
some white clilTs. It is the largest ol four streams, issuing from 
one spring, situated in the liighcsl part of the island. The filling 
place, w lienee excellent water of a chahbeate quality was pro- 
cured, !s about 100 fatlioms from the mouth of tlie stream, and 
partially hid bv a sandy lieach, through which it forces itself after 
lieavy rains. Xo spring of w ater is to fie found on the small island 
of Caialina. 

Mood, for fuel, can lie procured on the western part of Cata- 
lina. where there is no cultivation, from its fieing very hilly. The 
mountain grape and goatwoods arc the best. X'o trees. Large 
pn()ue:li lor spars for ships, grow on either island. The calabash 
and maugnne funiisli good knees for floats; the latter grows in 
swampy ground and near the beach. Cedar is good, equal to 
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that of Cape Gracias a Dios, and sf[uarcs from twpirtvtoiweiity- 
lour inches. Iron-v.ood is found on the X.E. hill of Old Provi- 
dence. Manchineel, or manz.anilla. is found in abundance. A 
very curious shrub, of from twelve to fifteen feet in height, called 
by the Inhabitants the cockspur, is found in o-rcat quantities all 
over the island. It receives its name from the resemblance of 
the pods, which cluster the bush, to the shape of a cock’s spur. 
The pods when ripe are occupied by numerous small black ants, 
whose bite is so severe as to be said to have caused death in two 
or three instances. This shrub is not found on any other island 
in these seas, and no account of its having; been imported e.vists. 

Good stock is plentiful ; in fact the sod is exceedingly produc- 
tive, and nature here appears in abundant luxuriance, allorJing 
to the animal creation the greatest profusion, with very little cul- 
tivation. Fruits of various kinds, such as sapodillas, mangoes, 
oranges, tamarinds, plums, limes, vkc., are jdcntiful. Wdd 
pigeons, guanas, and hiccatec or land-turtle, abound ; the latter 
arc found in the mountains, and form a delicious article of food. 
Yams may be had at six shillings the ewt. ; likewise cocos, plan- 
tains, and pumpkins. The cattle are generally in good order; 
bullocks of 4 cwt. or 5 cwt. sell at from Si. to 4/. sterling a-head ; 
pork 4\d. a pound. Fowls in abundance at 12.y. a dozen. 
Turkeys from 4y. to (iv. a piece. Horses are a fine breed, rather 
small, and purchased at fn in 31. to 4/. sterling a-liead. There 
are a few asses on the island. Fish, peculiar to these latitudes, 
abound in profusion on the banks : sharks are verv numerous. 

Cotton is the staple export, and is cultivated more or less by 
every one. This, with turtle-shell and a few hides, are the principal 
articles of trade. About 30,(XK)lbs. of cotton and ITOlbs. of shell 
are annuallv taken away bv tlie traders in exchange lor Ftiglish 
calicoes, cloths, tScc,, brought iioiii Jamaica. The cxorliitant 
prices of these cause the island purchasers to incur a debt which 
the next year’s produce serves to liquidate. This system of keep- 
ing the inhabitants a season a-hcad in debt, is the trader s inte- 
rest to adopt. Cotton is planted in .June, and gathered from 
Deeembcr to Mav. Sugar-cane and coHee are grown, but onlv in 
sufficient quantities for their own omsuinption. The berrv of 
the latter is of a superior quality, but is so long in arriving at per- 
fection, besides requiring great laliour in its cultivation, that it is 
seldom or never exported. 

In the beginning of Ifa'oo the population, liv the last census, 
was 342 persons’'', about one-half of wboiii were slaies. The 


* This is ratln.-! .it v.ii.ance wit’n the ac,-oui,t of this isiaiiil given in the ‘‘ Dict.on- 
n.iire Gejgraphique Liiiversel.*’ published at l^ans in ilial, in which it is statcil 
that this island is net inhabited.'' 
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younger part of the community employ themselves turtling' : they 
(Initle six months of the year into two seasons, of which March, 
April, and May is called the 'running,’ and June, July, and 
August the ' crawling’ season. They have three vessels of from 
ten to fifteen tons burthen, einph)yed thus, which, from their size, 
are managed very easily among the banks they frequent — such 
us tlic Serrana, Serranilla, Roncador, iScc. The inhabitants are 
generally hospitable, but have neither form or observance of reli- 
gious duties. Marriages are contracted by civil ceremony and 
bargain ; and their onlv recognition of a supreme power is in the 
respect they pav to Sunday, which is marked by a total cessation 
of labour, and attention to external appearance. To speak of the 
moral character of these people would perhaps be hazardous ; 
they have few temptations to drunkenness, restrictions being 
placed on the Introduction of spirituous liquors. Thefts and other 
crimes are dealt with severely. 

It is to be regretted, that though in a remote corner of the 
western hemisphere, there should ho so many persons without the 
adv.antages. or means of Christian instruction ; and it is rather a 
matter of surprise that missionaries.* either of the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic Church, have not found their way to a place so 
well calculated, in every respect, to ensure success to their 
labours. 

The island is under the govermnent of the republic of New 
Granada, but more immediately so under that of St. Andrews, 
the two islands. Old Providence and St. Andrews, forming the 
ninth canton ol the republic. At the latter there is a governor, a 
tew soldiers, a collector, and a civil magistrate. At Old Provi- 
dence a collector and a civd magistrate reside, who administer the 
government with two assistants. English is the language spoken. 
1 licir tlag is red, blue, yellow, vertical in erpial parts, the red 
being nearest the mast, witli a white star of five points in the blue 
diiision. Criminals are transported here and to St. Andrews, 
lor winch jnirpose these islands appear to have been used by the 
Spaniards previously to their being taken possession of by the 
bu( caneers. 

(fid Providence is visited by the traders who frequent the 
coast lioiii (.ape (iracias a Dios to San Bias. No regular trad- 
ing was commenced until the arrival ot an adventurer named 
Aurey. in 1817-18, when the South American colonics, separat- 
ing liiim the mother country, presented an opening for privateer- 
ing. 1 his .\urcy having iditaincd a commission from Buenos 
Ayres as an independent chief, was lollowed by several others to 


\ 


* Beiag uadur the Goveiiimeiit of Columbia it is beUeved that uoiie but Roman 
Catholic teachers would be tolerated. 
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tills island, who paid him for commissions, and IS per cent, on all 
captures. Being bold and energetic, he estalilislied a !j;o\eiiimenL 
and repaired the principal fort, which thenccior^\^ll(l took bis 
name. His vessels, commanded by advcnlurers like himself, 
annoyed the Spanish trade very succcssfiillv. Thev stormed and 
took several places along the coast, among the rest Truxillo. 
which they plundered, and brought the spoil to this ishmd. In 
consequence nianv traders resorted hither, and the island was then 
more populous than It has since been. The prineijial trader at 
present is a Mr. Shepherd, of San Juan de Xieaiagua. who h.is 
several sloops and schooners. 

The only town — so called b\ the islanders, and named Isaliel 
by General Aurey, alter one in the Gull of Dolce, stands at the 
northern end of the island, at the head of Catalina harbour, close 
to the channel between the two islands. Xot more than eight or 
nine houses or huts now remain of wliat was once a ])opulous and 
flourishing place. Several houses and plantations are scattered 
over the island, accessible only by a sort of road which passes 
round the island. Xo one reskh's on Catalina ; all the ground 
there capable of cultivation is laid out in plantations of corn, 
cotton, Xc. One of the oldest inhabitants is M Kellar. the 
pilot, who boasts of being a .Scotchman, and was in the habit of 
amusing us with many interesting anocdoti'S of the e.xploits ol 
General Aurey and his followers, in which he generally figured 
as a principal character. 

During a short war with Spain in iGio-b, the Sjianlsh Guarda 
Costas were constantly cmploved in aggressions ujion tin* trade 
of the English and f rench, and by their own M'vcrity gave room 
for the svstem of Imccanecring, at lirst adopted in self-defence 
and retaliation, and subsequently persevered in from haiiit and a 
love of plunder. If time did not permit the buccaneers to lavish 
their boolv awav in their usual deliaucheries, thev used to hide 
it in the desert cays which they lre((ueiited. and where much 
valuable treasure is still supposed to be concealed. 

In lGG4, yvhen the .Spaniards were in quiet possession of the 
island, Mansvelt, celebrated alike for his daring and crimes, took 
it by storm, considering it well adapted for the head-quarters of 
the laivless band of which he yvas the leader. .Vt his death 
Morgan assumed the command, and viewing the island in the 
same light as Mansvelt, took possession ol it in December. ItifO. 
At this time the small island ol Santa Catalina was well lortified, 
having no loss than nine batteries on it, mouiitiiig' in all lorty-niiie 
guns. Remaining some time here, ins lolloweis continued their 
depredations upon the Spaniards, always bringing the spoil here. 
Before Morgan left it, ho threyv the guns ol the lorts into the 
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sea and set fire to the houses and forts, preserving; one of the 
latter only Iroiu complete destruction. Remains of three bat- 
teries can still be traced. M!)r.^an was kni<fhted in l07 > ; in 
1077 he was app;)inted deputy-gov'ernor ol .Jamaica, with a salary 
ot (kyjl. In the cnsuintt reig;n of .lames II. he was recalled to 
Fne-laiid on account of his not only comiivina- at, but assisting in, 
the depredations committed by the English buccaneers on the 
fleets and subjects of Spain. 

Little ineiuion is made of the island till 179d^ when a few 
lainilies from Hlewlields, on the Mosquito Coast, settled liy per- 
mission oi the Spaniards. From this till 1817 it remained quite 
traiujud, when General Aurcy took the command as before 
stated. At his death, in 1 8‘2 1-2, which w.as occasioned bv a fall 
Irom his horse, the privateers dispersed, and the island resumed 
its present quiet state under the republic of Granada. 

(In reading ^liss Jane Porter's interesting narrative of Sir 
I'idward Seaward's shipwreck, little doubt can be entertained but 
that the islands to winch she alludes are tlie same that have been 
ilescribed, tor there exist no two islands Sv> large and closely 
situated as Old Providence and Santa Catalina along the whole 
line ot the .Mosquito (,’oast. In her preface to that work, p. ix., 
slie states : — ■ d he islands which form so large an object of in- 
leiest in this work may oc tound in old charts in the neighbour- 
hood ct the .Serranillas, l>ut until .Sir Edw,ard Seaward, on bein<r 
cast ashore there, discovered them to be habitable, they had been 
marked down as a cluster ot barren rocks onlv, whose dangerous 
leeis warned ships to avoid them.’ Had she favoured her readers 
with a eojn ot the chart to which she oecasiouallv alludes as 
havinir !,ocn constructed under the direction of Sir' Edward, a 
nioiv certain comu iiou as to the identity of the islands on which 
she lias tounded her work would have been obtained ; as it is, we 
aie oiil\ left to < om I nde tiom her accuiarv in delineating their 
situation, resources, productions, and proximiu to the Serranilla 
<■ a\>, rwtncli ai... only a compcsition of sand and stone, not more 
than six leet m height.) that the islands of Catalina and Old 

i rmidence were tlie scene of the events she has so admirably 
iiai rated 
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XV'III . — Extracts from the Journal of a Voyage round the Glohe 

in the years 1833-36. R_v F. D. Bennett, Esq., Mem. R. 

Coll. Surg., R.G.S., &c. Read June 26, 1837. 

The following pages contain the principal geographical and 
statistical facts noticed during a whaling voyage round the globe 
hy the western route, in the years 1 833-36. The highest S. lat. 
attained was 08^-° ; the highest N. lat. 50'’, on the western side 
of the continent of America. The chief places visited during the 
voyage were Juan Fernandez; Pitcairn’s Island; Tahiti, Huaheine, 
Uiitea or Raiatea, Taha, and Maiirua, ol the Society Islands; 
Oahu and Maui or Mowee, of the Sandwich Islands; Cape 
St. Lucas, in California; Sta. Christina, anil Roapoa. of the 
Marejuesas group; Christmas Islanil ; Caroline Island; rnnor; 
and St. Helena. Spermaceti whales were noticed eighty-nine 
distinct times ; and seventv-eight whales were secured, from which 
the quantity of sperm oil and spermaceti obtained was about 245 
tons. The vovage was happily completed without the loss of one 
of the crew, either from disease or accident. 

October 17, 1833, the ship Tuscan of 300 tons, T. Stavers, 
Commander, sailed from the port of London, and on the 26th 
sighted the island St. Antonio of the Cape de Verd group. In 
lat. S° N.. long. 23’ W. we lost the N.E. trade wind, and expe- 
rienced calms and light and variable airs, during which we saw 
the first spermaceti whales. 

On the 4th December we crossed the equator in the long, of 
23° VV. In lat. 38° S.. long. 51° \V.. the barometer fell during 
twenty-four hours from .30' 10 to 29'60. billowed by a severe 
gale from the westward of twenty-four hours’ duration, and being 
within the limits of the “ Brazil bank” the water presented the 
green hue of soundings. The temperature of the sea at this 
time was considerably Iiiglicr than that of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. and gaye to the hands immersed in it a very agreeable 
sensation of warmth. X umerous ocean birds ol the high south lati- 
tudes were visible around us, as petrels, pios. wandering alba- 
tross, iScc., and many were taken hy hook and line baited with fat 
meat. Some species were obtained new to the ornithological 
collections of this country. We here, also, first noticed many 
shoals of a species of porpoise almost peculiar to these regions. 
Its chief peculiarity is the absence of a dorsal fin. The interior 
surface of the animal is of a pure white, whilst the back retains 
the black hue so prevalent in cetacea. This porpoise has been 
noticed bv the French naturalist Peron. and has hence been 
named Dclphinus Evrouii. From the absence ot a dorsal fin, 
it is known amongst seamen as the '• right whale porpoise. 

VOL. vii. Q 
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.January 4, 1834^ in lat. 47° S., long. 57° 29' W., we passed a 
floating iceberg, square, and about fifty feet high. Ships should 
keep a careful look-out. Many penguins were also observed, 
their home being either the iceberg, or, more probably, the 
Falkland isles, from which we were distant little more than a 
day's sail. The albatrosses, which, with many other varieties of 
ocean bird, attended our progress in great number, presented on 
either side of the neck a vertical line of delicate rose-coloured 
plumage, a peculiarity I had never observed in the many exam- 
jiles of this bird I had in former voyages procured off the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

.January 14, we attained our highest S. lat., namely, 58° 33', in 
long. 08° 53' W. Although the height of summer, we found the 
temperature in this high S. lat. unpleasantly low, with showers 
of hail and sleet ; and the sky to the southward often presented 
the white and luminous appearance termed *•' ice-sky, ’ or '• ice- 
blink. ’ The barometer continued remarkably low, often falling 
to 29'20, without any accession of foul weather. 

February 11, sighted the island of Juan Fernandezfr.ini the 
mast-head, bearing X.N.W., distant about sixty miles. 

Juan Fernandez, on approaching the island.’’’ presents a series 
ol elevated mountains of rugged and arid aspect: the central 
inountaiiis more level and continuous, but either exiremity of the 
land terminating by conical and gradually declining hills. '• Goat 
Island.” situated to the S.W., and of moderate elevation, is sepa- 
rated by a cLaunel about three miles wide, and has its summit 
surmounted by many conical eminences or hummocks. Its 
uestern extremity is bluff, whilst the eastern descends gradually to 
the water’s edge. Goat Island docs not exceed four or five miles 
in circumference ; its greatest length being from east to west, and 
its elevation from four to five hundred feet. Its shores are pre- 
cipitous, and chiefly comjrosed of a brown volcanic stone, pre- 
senting on the faces of many of the cliffs tortuous columnar ]>ro- 
yections resembling the trunks and branches of trees hall im- 
bedded in its structure. This islet has .a burnt and desolate 
aspect, and affords no vegetation higher than a stunted shrub, 
uliilst the tew verdant patches of soil tend rather to heighten by 
(ontrast, than to relieve the general sterility of its appearance. 
Gn the north side, and towards the western extremitv, a run of 
hesli water empties itself into the sea over the face of the cliffs. 
With much imjiediment from a heavy surf, we effected a landing 
oil this island, and procured specimens of its natural productions. 
^ ast numbers of \iolet-coloured crabs abounded on the rocks of 
li e coast, and fish were so plentiful in the waters around as to 

Its hcijrlit, determiiitcl by Captain King, K N.. in IS30, ,3000 feet above the 
0.1. au 1 uij Island ul Masafuera estimated at 2300 feet. — Ku. 
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enable the boats in less than two hours to obtain an ample supply. 
The ordinary amphibious birds were numerous on tlie coast, 
many blue pigeons nestled in the cliffs, and some flights of small 
birds, and a species of falcon, were noticed. .Juan Fernandez 
affords at its N.E. side the excellent harbour of Cumberland 
Bay, and ample supplies for shipping. 

Pitcairn Island. — Daylight, on the 7th March, disclosed the dark 
and elevated form of “ Pitcairn’s Islaml,'’ directly ahead, bear- 
ing W. J S. by compass, and presenting mountain laud of limited 
extent. The northern side, on which the settlement is jdaced, offers 
a very picturesque appearance ; rising from the sea as a steep 
amphitheatre luxuriantly wooded to its summit,’' and hounded 
laterally by precipitous cliffs, and naked rocks of rugged and 
fantastic forms. The simple habitations of the islanders are 
scattered oyer this wooded decliyity, and half concealed by the 
abundant yerdure. Tiie coast is abrupt, rocky, beaten by a 
heavy surf, and at most parts inaccessible ; some coral debris are 
found on the shores, and small coves, but no distinct reefs obtain. 
At the period of our visit the population of this island consisted 
of eighty persons, f the majority of whom were children, and the 
proportion of females greater than that of males. With the ex- 
ception of the offsjiring of three Englishmen resident on the 
island, and married to native women, the entire race are the issue 
of the mutineers of the Bounty, whose surnames they bear, and 
from whom they have not as yet descended beyond the third 
generation.]; These islanders are a fine and robust peojile, but 
are far from possessing handsome features. They are high- 
spirited and intelligent, and speoi; both the Tahitian and English 
languages fluently. In intellect and habits they form an inte- 
resting link between the civilized European, and unsophisticated 
Polynesian nations. Their food is chiefly vegetable. Yams, 
w hich are abundantly produced, and of excellent quality, form 
the principal support i f the people, and next to these the moun- 
tain taro roots («?wwi co.statnni), for the cultivation of winch 
the dry and elevated character of the land is so well adajited. 
Cocoa-nuts, banan.as. and pumpkins afford additional articles of 
diet, but the breadfruit-tree yields a scanty crop of very indifferent 
fruit. Swine, goats, domestic fowls, and the fish around the 
coast, afford the natives an occasional indulgence in animal footl. 
Disease is rare amongst these islanders. nmXfefe, or elejihaiitiasis. 
so prevalent amongst the Polynesian islands, is here unknown. 

* The ye ik reaches 104G feet above the level of the sea ( Beech ei’s t ovoge, lul. 
ii. ji. (Jo '). — Ko. 

+ In December, lS-25, sixty-si\ inhabitants were found l)y Cajitdin Be.>chey 
thirty-seven of wliich were the gr.oidchilclreii ot the origin.il seitleis (p. 9*1). — I'.o. 

I Tlie first settlers Lonsistiog of fifteen ni.rles and twelve females. 1 .nded here in 
January, ITUt). — Ku. 
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A comparative scarcity of water exists, since there are no natural 
streams, and the volcanic structure of the island precludes the 
formation of wells. Hence the inhabitants depend upon rain 
water received into excavations or tanks. It is not, however, 
until rain has been absent seven or eight months that any incon- 
venience is experienced from deficiency of water. 

The disastrous emigration of the Pitcairn islanders to Tahiti, 
and their subsequent return to their native land, is well known.* 
At the time of our visit, nearly two years had elapsed since their 
return, and the people had in a great measure resumed their 
systematic and simple habits, and the lands their cultivated state ; 
but the injurious effect of a more enlarged intercourse with the 
world was yet evident in the restless and dissatisfied state of many 
amongst them, and a licentiousness of discourse which I cannot 
believe belonged to their former condition. 

I lament to say wc found them in a very unsettled and uncom- 
fortable state, and divided into two factions opposed to each other 
with a rancour little short of open warfare. The particulars of 
this discord it would be tedious to recount, but its origin appeared 
due to the recent arrival on the island of an elderly person named 
Hill, who had appointed himself their teacher, governor, &c., 
and liad formed a legislative body composed of some few of the 
more powerful inhabitants, but to which the mass of the popula- 
tion was much opposed. Their great wish was that a British ship 
of war should arrive and settle their disputes. 

T wo only of the original settlers from the Bounty existed in 
the island at our visit, and those were the aged Tahitian females, 
Isabella Christian, the widow of the notorious Fletcher Christian, 
and Susan Christian, his son’s widow. But we were shown 
various books and other articles which had belonged to the 
Bounty. 

There can be little doubt on the subject that Pitcairn's 
Island has had inhabitants previous to its occupation by the 
people of the Bounty, since numerous remains of aborigines have 
been found by the present inhabitants whilst cultivating the 
ground ; indeed, the fact may be considered confirmed by the 
recent discovery of two human skeletons inhumed on the soil, 
resting side by side, and the head of each reposing on a pearl 
shell, d Ins last circumstance casts a yet greater mystery over 
the history of these aborigines, since the pearl shell, although 
iound in the adjacent islands, has never been met with in the 
waters around Pitcairn’s Island. To Hannah Young, the 
youngest daughter of John Adams, I am indebted for the pos- 
session of two stone adzes, supposed to have belonged to this 


See Royal Geograjihical Society Journal, vol. iii. p, 165. 
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ancient race, and which were found embedded in the earth. 
They are rudely fashioned in the ordinary Polynesian form of 
such utensils, are composed of a black basalt hig-hly polished, and 
hear an appearance of great antiquity. It is difficult to account 
for the apparent extinction of an original race upon a spot so 
replete with every essential for the support of human existence, 
and we are led to the hj-pothesis that either one of the epidemic, 
diseases that occasionally scourge the islands of the Pacific had 
destroyed the inhabitants to the ‘ last man,’ or that the original 
occupants were merely a few male natives of other lands, cast 
upon this when distressed, during one of the adventurous voyages 
so usually undertaken in their open canoes.* The position of the 
village on Pitcairn’s Island was fixed by Captain Reechey, R.X., 
who sun-eyed the island in 1821), in lat. 2.5° 3' 37" S., long. 130° 
8' 23" W. of Greenwich. 

After obtaining ample supplies of live stock and vegetables, in 
return for some useful manufactures of Europe, we left the island 
accompanied by three Englishmen who h.ad resided on Pitcairn’s 
Island many years since, but who had suffered so much persecu- 
tion during the late discords which had unhappily prevailed, that 
they were glad to avail themselves of a passage to Tahiti, until 
they could return to their wives and families at Pitcairn’s Island 
under competent protection. 

Society Isl.vnds. — This group of islands, six of which were 
discovered in his first voyage by our excellent circumnavigator. 
Cook, is comprised between lG° and 18° S. lat. and 14.8° and 
152° \y. long. 

During our various cruises in these seas, we at different times 
tisited the chief islands, which have been often described ; yet I 
may be permitted to add a few extracts from my journal with 
respect to this highly interesting group. 

Maifea . — March 21st, sighted the small but elevated j and 
uninhabited island of Maitea;;{; and on the following morning 
made the island of Tahiti, about sixty miles farther to the west. 

Tahiti presents an elongated and high range of land, apparently 
divided into two distinct islands, the low and narrow isthmus that 
connects the two peninsulas, not being visible until closelv ap- 
proached. Its general aspect is e.xceedmgly mountainous, some 
level and highly fertile plains or valleys intervening, whilst a 
broad belt of alluvial soil occupies the coast. 

* This could hardly be C(mbi>tently with the images and large piles of stones on 
ihe summit of the hills found here. — E d. 

f Its peak 143‘i feet above the sea (Beeche-v's Voyage, vol. ii. p. 675). — Ed. 

J Osiiaburg Island of Wallis in 1767 ; Fic«le la Boudeuse of Bougaiiuide in 1768; 
8'an Cristobal of Boerecha; and Dezena of [Quiros, as being the tenth inland di^co- 
\ered in the voyage of Mendaiia and Quiros in 1,595. — DalrympleW oyageS. vol. i., 
p. 42. Matiiflu ur Osuaburg Island of thd Charts is in -F 50' b. 13S* 45'. W.— Ed, 
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The loftiest mountain on this island is situated towards its 
northern extremity, and may be estimatetl at between 6000 and 
7000 feet elevation.* It has never been ascended by an Euro- 
pean, nor has any exact measurement of its height been given, 
but the summit has been gained by some natives, who report the 
existence of a lake of yellow water (probably an extinct crater), 
and the presence of wild ducks differing in plumage from the 
more common kind indigenous to the island. The aspect of the 
lowlands of Tahiti has latterly undergone a considerable change, 
from the extent to wliieh the guava shrub flourishes on the soil. 
Scarce twenty cears have elapsed since this Iruit tree was intro- 
duced trom Norfolk Island, and it now claims all the moist and 
fertile land of Tahiti, in spite of every attempt to check its 
increase. The woodlands and bush, lor miles in extent, are 
eoiiiposed solely of this shrub, which bears a profusion of large 
and delicious fruit. The people have advanced but little in civi- 
lized habits ; their dwellings are much as described bv the earliest 
European visitors, and European clothing is adopted to but a 
scanty extent. Their principal improvements are in religious 
observances, and in the acejuirement, to a great degree, of the 
elements of education. | The commerce of the island is confined 
to the exportation of pearl-shell and pearls, sugar and cocoa-nut 
oil. and arrow-root, which is altogether conducted by foreigners, 
since the natives do not themselves possess any vessel larger tlian 
a double canoe. The port dues, however, and trade for supplies 
afforded by the numerous English and American whale ships 
calling at the port, yield the natives much emolument, and trade 
in kind has now given place to the circulation of specie. In com- 
mercial importance and cb-ilized improvements Tahiti, notwith- 
standing its priority of intercourse with civilized nations, is at 
least half a century behind Oahu, of the Sandwich group. A 
consul from the United States of America has lately been ap- 
pointed to this island, so much the resort of American shipping, 
d he British consul, whose charge includes all the principal 
groups of the Pacifies, resides at Oahu, of the Sandwich group, 
a distance of five weeks’ sail from Tahifi, and the communication 
uncertain. J Saddle-horses imported from South America are now 
in general use at 1 alnti, both by natives and foreign residents ; 
oxen are also numerous, and shipping in the port are supplied 
with beef, in (juality little inferior to that of England, at about 
2(/. per lb. 

* Roughly e.UinateJ by Buedwy at 70(10 ft-et. Blossom’s Vo\age, p. 195.— Eu” 

T The populitiuii IS estim.iteil at fioin 18.000 to ■iti,u(j||. chieHy Cluistians. oiuler 
the care of ei^ht nussionaaes of the India Missiun.-iry Society.— See Williams's 

Mis-sionary Knterpnstis — Kj>. 

t In February, 1837. Mr. Britehard was appointed Her Majesty's Consul foi the 
Society and Friendly Islands, to reside at Tahiti. — Eo. 
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An opinion very generally prevails at Tahiti that the interior 
and mountainous parts of the island are inhabited hv a race of 
people differing from those of the coast, and of timid and se- 
cluded habits, hut it seems scarcelv probable. 

During our stay here I made an excursion, in company with 
Captain Henry, to the celebrated lake of Vaihiria, the road to 
which commences from the coast at the district of Mairipehe, on 
the S.E. side of Tahiti, and distant from the settlement of Pa- 
peiti about thirty nnles. The route lies along the coast, and 
affords numerous highly picturesque scenes. On the S.W. side 
of the island I noticed the numerous caverns which penetrate the 
base of the precipitous cliffs that form this portion of the coast. 
One of these caverns, which we inspected, was situated at the 
base of a mural cliff of about two hundred feet in heisht, and its 
face clothed with ferns and other eleg nt verdure. Tlie mouth 
of the cavern formed a large arch ; the bottom of the cavern was 
occupied by a sheet of fresh water produced by infiltration tlirough 
the rock. I also noticed here a number of springs of fresh water 
that rise from the midst of the sea at greater or less distances 
from the shore. Their situation is marked by small eddies or 
whirls on the smooth surface of the sea over the coral reef, and 
upon some of these the natives have placed bamboos with aper- 
tures in their sides, through which the fresh water flows ns from 
a pump ; when fishing on the coast in their canoes, it is not 
unusual for the natives to dive beneath the surface of the sea and 
quench their thirst at these fresh- water springs. The cause of 
their existence is of course simple, although the effect is some- 
what extraordinarv. Without depariiiifr irreatly from our route 
along the coast, we visited the ‘‘ Great Moral of Papara, ’* which, 
although much ruined and reduced in its height, vet retains a 
great share of it? original gigantic and not unornamental struc- 
ture. This iMorai is not. correctlv speaking, m the district ol 
Papara. but in the district of Tevauta, on a spot named " Ma- 
hiatea.” Towards sunset we arrived at Atiiiua, where i\e passed 
the night, and earlv on the following morning proceeded about 
three miles to the coast of the district of Mairipehe, whence I 
commenced an inland route towards the lake of Vaihiria on foot, 
and accompanied bv a native guide. The greatest portion of the 
jonrnev lav through level and well watered plains, abounding in 
an over luxuriant vegetation, and winding round the bases ot 
steep and elevated mountains. A river rising inland traverses 
these plains with a circuitous and impetuous course to empty 
itself into the sea. The ro.ad to the lake lollows closely tlii* 
course of the mountain stream, and only departs Iroin it to evade 


Mentioiwil by Guok, W Json, Ellis, UeecliBy. — Eii. 
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a circuitous bend, or to escape cascades and deep fords. We 
had to cross this river (which, at the fords, ran with great force, 
and was often both deep and broad), about one hundred and 
eighteen times during the day’s tour to the lake and back. When 
half way between the coast and the lake of \ aihiria, we lost the 
cocoa-nut and other fruit trees, and the more usual vegetation of 
the coast, and entered upon lands covered with bushy terns, ele- 
gant parasitic plants, and extensive thickets ol a species of 
amomum, rising as distinct reed-like leaves six or eight leet above 
the soil, and emitting, when broken by pushing through them, 
a powerful fragrance, not unlike that of pimento. N uinerous 
groves of the mountain plantain, loaded with their large clusters 
of ripe fruit, were also visible on the heights around. The lofty 
steeps, at the base of which we journeyed, presented constantly 
the deceptive appearance of closing upon the level path we pur- 
sued. We continued, however, along the torrent until nearly at 
the lake, when we ascended a steep and rugged hill, from the 
summit of which was visible the lake of \ aihiria, laid out in all 
its placid and picturesque beauty in the vale at our feet, and to 
which a short but steep descent conducted. The lake presents 
a sheet of water of nearly circular form, situated in the midst of 
a deep and circular valley surrounded by elevated precipitous 
mountains covered with a short and bright verdure, whilst nume- 
rous small cascades fall over their faces into the basin beneath. 
The lake does not exceed a mile in circumference ; its waters are 
perfectly fresh, and of a dull green colour ; for some distance 
from the shore the depth is very trifling, and it is said that in no 
part of the lake it has been found to exceed eighty feet. The 
shores of the lake arc formed lyv the bases of the mountains in 
some parts, in others by a sandy beach, strewn with large boul- 
ders of black volcanic stone, or by low ledges of breccia anti 
volcanic stone of a very friable character. Many wild ducks 
were visible on the water, and the plaintive note of a bird, not un- 
like the cooing of a dove, alone interrupted the tranquillity of 
the spot. Eels are the only fish known to inhabit the waters of 
the lake, which is rather an inland than a mountain lake, since, 
although surrounded by mountains, its elevation above the sea 
can be but inconsiderable, as no remarkable ascent is evident in 
the route that conducts to it from the coast, e.xcept the steep 
ascent in its immediate vicinity, which is merely that of its bound- 
ing hills, and is almost compensated by a corresponding descent 
to the lake on the opposite side."^ 

Returning by the same route I reached Mairipehc bv six 
o’clock in the evening. The coast here is well protected bv an 

* Ki,tiiiiatea at InOO feet above the sea in the Blosbom's vova-e Vul i 

p. -liO.— Ku. ° ’ 
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extension of tlie barrier coral reef, and the tranquil water within 
the reef affords good anchorage for shipping, off a native village 
where every essential supply can he obtained. A second natural 
curiosity that I visited at Tahiti was the “Ofai marama” (moon 
stone) of the natives, which affords a fair example of a basaltic 
column, and is situated in a cavern at the foot of a loftv cliff at 
the termination of the valley of Punaro, on the western side of 
the island. The half-embedded column, which protrudes hori- 
zontally, is seven feet in length, three and a half in height, and 
six feet in breadth ; dark and polished on its surface, w Inch is 
marked with regular vertical fissures. Its extremity, that piescnts 
itself at the aperture of the cave, has a smooth surface, resem- 
bling the half-risen moon in shape, whence the native name. 

Although, from its geographical situation, Tahiti maybe deemed 
under the full influence of the S.E. trade winds, both \.W. and 
S.W. winds are not unusual, especially during the months of Fe- 
bruary and March, at which time the natives calculate upon those 
winds to make voyages to the islands S.E. of their own. There 
is reason to believe that the N.W. monsoon of the eastern hemi- 
sphere, south of the equator, extends at times to the more eastern 
of the Polynesian islands. Captain T. Slavers, of the Tuscan, 
possesses on his charts a remarkable track made by that ship from 
the Equator in 174° W. long, to the Society Islands, in an unin- 
terrupted south easterly course of 2500 miles, the winds holding 
chiefly from N.E. and N.W.* 

Kaiafea, the Ulitca of Cook, is situated about 130 miles to 
the N.W. of Tahiti, this being the direction in which the islands 
of the Polynesian groups usually lie, a direction that volcanic 
action appears very generally to follow. It is about forty miles 
in circumference, of mountainous character, covered with vegeta- 
tion, and but too well watered, cascades, rivers, and swamps 
abounding in all directions. At the distance of one and a half or 
two miles from the shore the land is encircled bv a coral reef, 
that also includes the adjacent island ot Taha. Here are seven 
excellent anchorages on the weather and lee sides of the island, 
accessible at all tunes, and egress easy, except with a due south 
wind. Raiatea has no commerce worthy of notice; cocoa-nut 
oil and arrow-root are occasionally procured by small vessels 
from New South Wales or South America; attempts ha^e 
been made to produce tobacco, and to make ships’ cordage 
from the bark of tbe Hibiscus, for the S^dney market, and 
beclie de mer, with which the reefs abound, lor that of 
China; but although the island is capable of all these, and 
many additional exports, opposing circumstances have caused 

* See also Beechey’s Voyage and "VVilhaiiisV “Missiouary Enterprues in the 
South Seas,’’ p. 507. — Ed. 
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every effort to establish a permanent commerce to be speedily 
relinquished. 

The soil is exceedingly fertile, exotic fruit trees thrive vigor- 
ously, and particularly the fruit of the lime proves invaluable to 
foreign shipping, and affords a striking example of the important 
advantages that accrue from the dissemination of useful fruits and 
vegetables. The population appeared to me to have suffered 
dreadfully from disease. Accompanied by some natives, I as- 
cended a loftv range of mountain occupying the centre of the 
island, extending in a direction nearly N. and S., and about 
2000 feet in elevation. The summit presented a level and 
sjiacious plain of dark and bleak aspect, spread with numerous 
swamps and streams of water, passing over exposed rocks 
of a red colour, and entirely destitute of other vegetation 
than sliort grass and moss, although but a few feet beneath, 
on the less exposed spots, vegetation was lofty and abundant. 
On the eastern declivity of the mountain, a short distance below 
its summit, I was shown by my guides a natural excavation 
about forty feet deep, resembling a large well about thirty-six feet 
in circumference, the character of which led me to consider it as 
a small volcanic crater, vet few of these have hitherto been ascer- 
tained to exist in the .Society Islands. It is remarkable that a 
stream of water flowing over the declivity of this elevated moun- 
tain abounds with eels and other fish, several varieties of which I 
saw sporting in the water. 

Manruu. or Maupiti. is a small and comparatively elevated 
island about six miles in circumference, and its highest point 
about 80(J feet above the sea. It is situated about fifty miles to 
tlie N.W. of Raiatea, and distinctly visible from the lower hills of 
that island. It is surrounded bv a barrier reef of coral, at a 
distance of about three miles, which encloses numerous low islets 
covered witii cocoa-nut trees, but the lagoon is too shallow to 
admit vessels exceeding one hundred and fifty tons burthen. 

riie island is composed of lulls wooded to their summits and 
occasionally crested by cocoa-nut trees, but presenting rugged 
and mural cliffs to the sea coast, especially one rocky mass on the 
S.W. side opposite the opening in the reef, which rises feet 
above the sea. resembling the ruins of a gigantic castle. Maurua 
IS said to possess primitive rocks, but such is certainly not its 
general gciilogical character; volcanic rocks, scorite, and slag 
abound ; its smooth basaltic stones are much prized by the na- 
tives of all the .Society gioup. to make pestles to prepare their 
lood. The population ol tl.e i^latld ajipeared small:* scattered 
haljitatioiis were along the coast, liiit the principal setlleincnt is 

* .Xoconliiig tu the census made by the luissiuuaaes in lS2tj, it contained 1000 
person,,. — Ku. 
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on the S.E. or weather side of the island, which is also the resi- 
dence of the chief Tairo : it contains a Christian church, in which 
a native teacher officiates. 

Swine, fowls, and especially yams, are abundant ; water is 
scarce. The natives were exorbitant in their charge ior supplies 
and rather disposed to theft. This island is little frequented bv 
foreign vessels ; no ship before the Tuscan, in 183,5, had visited 
it for two years. 

Tubai, or iNIotou-iti, appeared small, low, and uninhabited ; it 
is distant about thirty miles to the N.E. of Maurua. and is the 
most northern island of the Society group : we here had a westerly 
wind. 

Huaheine, March 11, 1836. — This island is mountainous and 
fertile, and nearly surrounded by a coral reef ; next to Tahiti it 
is the most frequented of the Society group ; siqqilies are plen- 
tiful, and the bav of Fare, where is the chief settlement, on the 
N.VV. side of the island, is safe and capacious, though not easily 
entered through the reef with the prevailing trade wind. Near 
Fare I noticed the venerable shaddock tree, covered with fruit, 
which was planted by Cook when he visited the island to restore 
Omai. It is the only tree of this species to be seen in the Society 
Islands, and all attempts to propagate it have failed. Coffee 
thrives in the gardens of the missionaries ; population is said to 
be igOO.-'^ 

Tabuai-marm, or Saunder’s Island, has at a distance much the 
appearance of a ship under sail ; it is moderately elevated and 
the hills are wooded to their summits. It extends in a N.E. and 
S.W. direction, either extremity being low and covered with cocoa- 
nut trees. The island was formerlv celebrated for its yams ; it 
is now used as a penal settlement from Tahiti. 

S.VNDWICH IsL.XNDs. — This archipelago of thirteen islands, 
eleven of which were first made known to the world by our 
own countryman. Cook, in 1778. is composed of eight moderate- 
sized islands, and of five small islets ; it lies chiefly between 
and 22° N. lat. and 155° and l6u° \V. lat.j 

fVnahoo or Oahu, May l6, 1834. — Anchored at the port of llo- 
nordru. on the south-western siile of this island, which has been 
too often described to need much notice here. The characicr 
of the country is mountainous, and its aspect naked and un- 
inviting compared with Taliiti and the Society Islands. A 
lofty range of mountain, extending N.W. and S.E. througlioiil 
the island, separates the level land of the N.E. from that of the 


* 2001), accurdini:^ to census in Isjs. — Ki>. 

f The ju)[)u aiioii 18 estm ated at I'llhtiUO — Chribti.iaity is the rehifion of ihe 
state — and they aie uudei the pastoral care of tweuty-three American missiuuanea. 
— See Williams’s “* Missionary Enier^inses/' — En. 
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S.W. coasts, which are again connected hy elevated passes through 
the mountains ; the most frequented, that of Pari, which stands 
at the head of the picturesque valley of Anuanu, is 1800 leet 
above the sea, and commands a beautiful and extensive view over 
the vale of Kolau, ten miles in extent^ to the ocean on the N.E. 
side of the island. The structure of the island is volcanic, and 
many extinct craters are visible. 

The settlement at Honoruru presents many striking instances 
of civilization. Supplies are abundant and reasonable : beef ex- 
cellent. The Taro (arum esculentumi) is plentiful, and forms the 
chief food of the natives. Many European vegetables are now 
commonly' sold in the markets. As many as sixty vessels have 
been anchored in this port at the same time. A few weeks pre- 
vious to our arrival a .Japanese junk had been driven to the island 
in distress : the crew had suffered much from cold. They had 
probably been driven off the coast of Japan by strong westerly 
gales, carried to the N.E. till they met with northerly winds, 
which drove the vessel to the Sandwich Islands. 

I had the gratification while here of meeting Mr. Douglas, 
whose subsequent melancholy death in Hawaii is well known, 
and of making several excursions in the mountains with him. 

Maui, or Mowee, Oct. 3, 1835. — This island, seen from a dis- 
tance on the northern side, presents the appearance of two ele- 
vated peninsulas connected by a low isthmus. It extends in a 
N.VV. and S.E. direction about forty miles, and is separated from 
Hawaii to the S.E. by a channel twenty miles broad, and may be 
seen at a distance of ninety miles.* The face of the island ex- 
hibits the strong contrasts of luxuriant verdure and volcanic 
sterility so prevalent in this group. 

The settlement of Lahaina or Raheina is small, yet contains a 
very neat Christian church, a market, reading-room, Nc. The 
population of the island is estimated at 20,000 ; the natives are 
intelligent, orderly, healthy, and well under the control of the 
American missionaries, who have great influence here. 

Guadalupe, Nov. 20. — This island, bearing E.N.E., twenty 
miles distant, presented high land with two elevated peaks at its 
southern extremity. Its jiosition, according to our observations, 
is in lat. 28 5-1'N., long. 118'22'W. ; several charts place it 
tliirtv miles to the southward of this latitude. y It appeared about 
fifteen miles in length and .about 1000 feet in height. 

In lat. ly N., long. 107° W., about half way between the 
group of Re\ illa-gigcdo and the continent of America, a reniark- 


* This would im[ily an elivatioii of aluitit 6)00 fett. Eo. 

nvt Krusen^terns excellent chart of the Pacific Ocean, it hes in 

r A \ ‘‘ '*> ‘f"'' portion in hb Sill riement, yet eiven in liis tal.Ie 

^diiultfiil Jiobitiun?, p. 164. In Arrowsmiih’s Chart of the Pacific, it is in 26° 34'. 
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al)le milk-wliite and luminous appearance of the sea was noticed 
at midnight all around as far as the eye could see from the mast- 
head, which lasted till davlight ; nothing could he detected in 
the water to account for it, nor could any soundings be obtained. 

In lat. 5° N., 103° W. long., the vicinity of land was suspected 
from the presence of amphibious birds and sea-weed, and in 
(T 35' i\ ., 104’ \V., a pelican, about the size of a goose, and of a 
dusky brown j)lumage, took refuge in the ship and was captured. 
The nearest land was presumed to be Duncan’s Island, of doubt- 
ful existence.’’ A female sperm whale, taken near this spot, con- 
tained a mature Itrtus, which was anatomically examined : it was 
fourteen feet long by six feet in girth. 

M ARQUES.vs or ^Iendanaj group, Feb. 27, 1835. — The ele- 
vated land of Hood’s Island, or Fetuyu, was seen bearing S.W. 
i S., distant about fifty mlles.| On the following morning saw 
Koapoa, Santa Dominica, and shortly after Santa Christina and 
San Pedro, and anchored in Resolution Bay of Cook, or Port 
Madre de Dios of ^lendafia. 

Santa Christina, or Tahuataof the natives, extends in a N.X.E. 
and S.S.W. direction about ten miles; an elevated rocky ridge 
runs throughout the island, throwing off spurs to the east and 
west towards the sea, and thus dividing the lowland into distinct 
valleys, only accessible by land over the high hills which bound 
them. I obtained the native names of twelve valleys from Reso- 
lution Bay (Vaitahu) in order round the island. The soil is 
exceedingly fertile and covered with luxuriant vegetation ; forests 
of bread fruit, cocoa-nut, and other fruit trees. I'he natural pro- 
ductions are much the same as in the Society Islands; the rvild 
cotton is superior to that cultivated in many islands; the sugar 
cane abundant, large in growth, and of excellent quality; the 
palmyTa, or fan palm, also grows here, although unknown in the 
Society or Sandwich Islands. 

The population of S.anta Christina is estimated at 1400 persons ; 
the .appearance of the natives robust and he.althv. with handsome 
features. Each vallev is under the dominion of a chief, who 
maintains feudal independence. At the time of our visit the 
island had been for some time in a state of profound peace ; the 
natives were generally honest and well behaved, and our officers 
and crew associated and traded with them at the different valleys 


* Duncan's Inland was so named in 1787 after the master of a merchant vessel, 
Lat. N.. long. 100“^ W. of Greenwich. See Krnsensteru’s Memoues Ilydiogra- 
phiques. vol. ii., y. 58. — Ku. 

f Of this group cf thirteen islands, extending *200 miles in a . and S.E. di- 
rectiitn, four of the south-eastern portion were discovered bv Mendaua in l.)'JG ; one 
by Cook in 177G; the rest bv the Ameiicans in 17‘J7, and by them calUcl the 
Washington Islands. They were named Marquesas de Mendoza by Mendaha, out 
of compliment to Don Garcia de Mendoza, then \ iceioy of Peru. — E d. 

I This would suppose a height of at least ‘2000 feet. — E d, 
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without any unpleasantness occurring’, and during my extended 
excursions over the country, I experienced every assistance, hos- 
pitality and kindness. Notwithstanding, however, the peaceful 
aspect of the people, it is the duty of every commander of a 
ship visiting them to be on his guard, since they are extremely 
capricious, and capable of the greatest outrages when least 
suspected. 

Two missionaries we conveved from England for this island 
were settled at the vallev opening upon Resolution Bay with as 
much c-mfort as could reasonably be expected. They had found 
but little encouragement, however, in the disposition of the na- 
tives, who, though they had abolished open idolatry, retained the 
e-reater part of the prejudices and customs of their heathen state. 
The language of these people has some striking peculiarities, 
bui. partakes largelv of both the Tahitian and Hawaiian dialects. 

Resolution Bay, described by Cook, corresponds to the valley 
of Vaitahu. On the beach a stream of fresh water gushes from the 
face of a rocky cliff, and affords shipping a convenient and good 
supply of this essential. It is the same watering place indicated 
b> Cook, and the flow is supplied by a mount.ain stream not visible 
in the vicinity of the coast. Eutiti, the principal chief of Vai- 
tahu, is a shrewd and avaricious man, elderly and very c.irpulent. 
He is eager to encourage the visits of shipping to his port, since, 
through his traffic with them, and conserjuent acijuirement of mus- 
kets, iStc., he contrives to maintain considerable influence over the 
other chiefs of the island. This chief is the patron of our mis- 
sionaries, and for the benefit of their cause it is to be wished he 
were absolute. The coast of Santa Christina is rockv, abrupt, 
and surf-beaten ; no coral reel encircles and protccls its shores, 
nor those of any other island of this group. Nevertheless, the 
(leintus of coral is abundant on the beaches around the island. 
In return for supjihes of livestock and vegetables to shipping, 
the natnes alone require and value muskets and ammunition and 
tc-l'.acco. Of the inuskeis thus obt.amed thev retain the best, and 

ooi t the remainder to the neighhourmg islands unfrequented 
b\ toreigii shipping 

noiijitid. Hove to off P«»rt .Jarvis, on the west side, with good 
..In hoi age. to land three natives of the island who had accom- 
j‘. lined us tiom Oahu, where tliev had lieen left liv an i\merican 
s.ap. Seieial canoes came off to the ship, and the natives ex- 
j'K’ssed iniich disappointment that we would not anchor and 
ti.idei\uh them. The jiriiicipal n.ative amongst them brought 
v.iih him a written list of the ships that had visited the island, 
and a rough chart of the coast,"^ but who was the author of these 


* Mr. BiMnitt li.is kliidiy jircseiitfil a cupy to the library of the .Society. The 
c.i.iit IS ccrt.iin’.y .i r.jtiirh skerch, but it makes Port Jarvis on the N.W. side, with 
(juuil .inchorage in eighteen I'.ithoins — wood and water. Ku. 
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MSS. I could not ascertain. The island of Roapoa appears to 
be nearly the same size as Sta. Christina, and equally mountainous, 
rugged, and bold. The summits of many of its mountains pre- 
sent conspicuous columns, spires or pinnacles of rocks. The 
land extends in a direction nearly north and south, and presents 
on the coast a succession of valleys of a highly fertile and pic- 
turesque appearance. These most prevail on the western side 
of the land, where several ports with convenient anchorage exist 
which have been visited bv some few South Sea men. though the 
island is generally but little known or frecpiented. From Roa- 
poa the island of Noukahiia is distinctlv cisilile. thirty miles 
distant, and the islands of Sta. Dominica and Sta. Christina, at sixty 
miles dist.ance. may be more faintly discerned. If it apjicars re- 
markable that jMendana, in Ins discovery of the M.arquesas, should 
leave Cook to discover Hood’s Island, wliich is so very visible 
Irom the island of Sta. Dominica, it is vet more lemarkable that 
Cook should have failed to discover the island of Roapoa. which 
on a serene day may be distinctly seen with the naked eye from 
the beach at Resolution Hay. Sta. Christina.’' 

Caroline Island, April ‘23. 1835. — This is one of the low coral 
islandsf of the South Pacific, and situated by our obsenations in 
hit. y' 58' S., long, (measured from the island of Raiatea) 15(1'' 
18' W. The entire island does not exceed four or five miles in 
circumference ; it is circular, and composed of several connected, 
small circular peninsulas. A capacious and tranquil lagoon oc- 
cupies the space within the land, and is bounded on a jiortion of 
its eastern or weather side bv a barrier reef of coral, asrainst 
which a heavy surf constantlv breaks. The structure of the land 
juescnted no material but coral tn all its varied forms. The 
greatest elevation of the soil dal iti.i exceed five or six feet, and 
the coral rocks and shelving shores i ctraved the progressive re- 
ceding ol the ocean irom the land it had so materially a.ssisted to 
raibC. Each comjiartment of the island was covered bv dense' 
vegetation of a highly verdant and pleasing character, some of the 
lottiest trees attaininsr the height of twenty ieet. iN o collection 
of fresh water is Msible on the island, though doubtless, as in nianv 
other of the low coral islands, jnuch of good quality inav b ■ 
obtained from excavations in the sands. 

The coast ot Caroline Island is continuous, with a loiv and ex- 


The di'.t.ince is miles, winch p: eves the elev.atien of R(i.TonR to he 

upwards of ■d.''U0 teel, ,iiid ''.inr.i t'hii>tiiia .rhuiil .lOPU feet aho\e ihe se.i. — Ko. 

f Discovered hy Itrou^hlou in iry.'!. m l.et. 1) .'tf'. lun^. 1 '>d -j’ tV.. .iinl 

doubtless the s.iine as Thornton Island See Knisuistein, Mun. II_\ i. Sup , p. lli. 
'I'he island was also en iiy C.tptain Wilhnck, in IvJl, when in eoniniand ot thi' 
Dutch cortette the Lvox ; and he gives its position ‘J jt' S. 1 >U" (1M\ . of (ti » en- 
.vich. — See Keize out do Werold in tie J.iren, 1SJ3-4. van J. D. M, *\\ illuick. 
Breda, 1836. — Kd. 
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tensive reef of compact coral rock stretching into the sea for a 
considerahle distance, and thus extending greatly the actual com- 
pass of the island. A large extent of the reef is left dry at low 
water, whilst, when the tide is at its height, a boat may with care 
he floated nearly to the verge of the wooded land. From the 
single observation made during our stay, it would appear to be 
low water at y a.m. and high water at 2^ or 3 p.m. 

Our landing from the boats was effected on the western side of 
the island. The boat was then conveyed across the level tract of 
fine coral sand, a distance of three or four hundred yards, and 
launched upon the waters of the central lagoon, which we crossed 
to the reef on its weather side, and discovered an aperture through 
the reef, which allowed our passing into the open sea and again 
returning to the lagoon without difficulty. The only quadrupeds 
we noticed on tliis island were mice. Upon a former ■visit to this 
spot (seven years previous to our visit) Captain Stavers had 
landed some hogs, but no traces of the present existence of those 
animals on the island were visible to us. Many boobies had 
constructed their nests in the trees ; and white terns, frigate 
birds, curlews, a species of totanus, and small pigeons with 
white heads and brown general plumage, were also numerous. 

Fish were abundant in the waters around the island and also 
in the lagoon, but not easily obtained on account of the voracity 
of the sharks. Beche de mer abounded in the shoal water, and 
some few pearl shells were noticed in the lagoon. The character 
of the vegetation of Caroline Island accorded with that on the 
shores of the Society Islands. The wood-land was chieflv formed 
by the shrubs of Journeforlia, which were in full flower, and 
emitted a fragrance perceptible at some distance from the lee side 
of the island. We found but one tope of rather dwarfish cocoa- 
nut trees, and that at its south extremity near the margin of the 
lagoon. The quantity of fruit the trees produce is great, but 
the nuts are small, and the fluid they contain often of brackish 
taste. That some ship had latterly visited the island was evident 
Irom many of the cocoa-nut trees liaring been cut down to obtain 
more o.asily their fruit, a practice often dangerous, when these 
trees afford important landmarks to navigators, and at all times 
selfish and mischievous, and more peculiarly so here, where cocoa- 
nut trees, although increasing in number, are as vet but few. 
The onl\ service Caroline Island can afford to shipping is the 
supply of cocoa-nuts, fish, and fire-wood. 

Christmas Island . — Fliis is an extensive coral island, dangerous 
of ajiproach, and well known as the spot on which Cook, in his 
third voyage in 1777, landed to observe an eclipse of the sun. 
We coasted round about two-thirds of the island, and it appeared 
to us to be more than sixty miles in circumference, which is the 
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extent ^iven by Cook, and to be of a triangular form rather than 
a crescent, with its base to the N.W. The western point of the 
island projects some distance and is covered with cocoa-nut trees, 
giving it a cheerful aspect. We landed and procured two boat- 
loads of the fruit — no fresh water to be found ; quails were numer- 
ous, as also the peculiar bix)bies mentioned by Cook; lizards, 
land and hermit crabs, abound. The Sida here grew abundantly, 
which we had not noticed at Caroline Island. We found about 
fifty fine cocoa-nut trees laid prostrate by fire and axe, the mis- 
chievous work of some reckless sailors ; 3 et the increase has been 
great, as Cook records onlv thirtv to have existed at the period of 
his visit. The jams, melon, and cocoa-nuts planted b}' Cook 
on the islet at the entrance of the lagoon have all disappeared. 
The position of this islet, his place of observation, is T 59^ N. 
lat., 157° 30' W. long. 

Sunker's, or Jervis Island, Mat' 13, 18.35. — Three days after 
leaving Christmas Island, and by our calculations 228 miles S.W. 
of it, in lat. 0° 20' S. long., 160 ° ,31' W.. measured from Raiatea. 
we fell in with a low and narrow island, extending east and west 
from three to four miles in length, composed ol sand and coral, and 
destitute of vegetation ; the centre of the land was slightly raised 
by a confused assemblage of masses of blackened coral ; the 
beach of white sand was coasted In" a heavy surl. It appears 
doubtful if this is Bunker's or Jervis Island ; our position would 
agree best with the latter, but does not coincide with either as 
laid down in our charts.’’ This is a dangerous shoal ior ships, 
and should be cautiouslv gu.arded against, as even In" daylight it 
only presents at a short distance an indistinct white line, and the 
birds are not remarkable in number or character. Some years 
since the jVIarv, English South-se.ainan, ran ashore on Jervis 
Island, and was lost, her crew residing on the sterile land until 
rescued by a passing ship. 

It is much to be lamented that the positions of these various 
islands scattered over the Pacific Ocean, which is traversed in 

* Captain Browne, of the English ship Eliza Francis, discovered, on the 21st 
August, 13’21, a small island, five miles in circumference, and covered with hushes, 
and determined its position to be O’* 23^ S. lat.. 159^46^ long. W. of Greenwich, 
■which Ls probablv the same island called by the Americans Bunker. There is a dil- 
fexence of forty-five miles of longitude between the position ot this seen by Mr. 
Bennett and that of Mr. Browne : but as the latitude is nearly the same, there can 
be little doubt they are the same island- But Jervis Island, although in nearly the 
same latitude, lies farther to the westward, according to Krusenstern’s Atlas of 
the Pacific Ocean; yet this position is very doubtful ; and any master of a ^uth- 
seaman» or other vessel frequenting these seas, will render an important service to 
hydrography by fixing and making public the position of this or any of the numer- 
ous islands whose situation is marked doubtful in our charts. Arrowsmith s 
Chart of the Pacific, 1332, gives Jervis Island in its correct position, as determined 
by Captain Browne. — E d. 
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every direction by British shipping, should not be determined by 
some competent authority : it is a point of much importance, and 
in which many valuable lives and much property are deeply in- 
terested. 

Dec. 12, 183,5. — Saw land bearing N.N.E. fifteen miles, which 
consisted of a group of three islands extending in an east and 
west direction, of moderate size, rugged, elevated, and apparently 
rocky and barren. By our observations this group lies in 24° f 
N,, long, 112° 39' W., but no land is laid down in our modern 
charts in this position. A chart of ancient date places three 
Lohna Islands ninetv miles to the northward of this spot, and an 
ordinary map of North America of 1814 places islands in the 
vicinity under the name of Celisos.* Upon our arrival at Cape 
St. Lucas we were informed that the existence of these islands 
had been announced, and that some small vessels in quest of furs 
had endeavoured to visit them but without success. It is remark- 
able that, situated as they arc in the direct route of shipping 
making Cape St. Lucas, a route annually followed by numerous 
South-Seamen, they should have remained so hmg unknown. 
I’rom the situation and character of the islands, it is probable the 
fur seal abounds on their shores. 

Cdlif 'irnid. Dec. Id. — Hove to off the mouth of a bay between 
Cape St. Lucas and Cape Palmo. the southern extremities of the 
isthmus of California, where is a small grazing settlement which 
supplied us with excellent beef, poultry, and cheese. The land 
about Cape St. Lucas, which forms the S.W. extreme, is bold, 
rugged, and mountainous ; the lowlands appear flat and sandy. 
The soulomcnton the shores of the bay is a little to the N.E. 
of the Cape, and the bay affords a fair roadstead with seventeen 
fathoms w ater at half a mile from the beach, but open to the 
S.E. gales, which are very severe. The tide here is regular, with 
a rise and fall of five or six feet. The level plain which opens on 
the hay is about thirty miles deep by ten in breadth; it is chiefly 
covered w ith brushwood. The vegetation afforded some splendid 
specimens of cactus, rising as a distinct and fluted column to the 
height of from twelve to fifteen feet. Shipjimg may here procure 
fuel, water, and provisions; a bullock costs from five to ten dol- 


• til Krusenstern’-S and in Arrowsmith's Chart of the Pacific Ocean the Lobos 
Islands are laid down in 25° 50' N.. and 1 14“ 30' W., or 150 miles N.N.4Y. ol this 
group. The evdisos, alyjve mentioned, strange as it may appear, is must probaiily a 
corruptu.n ut A lejus, sigintwng “in the otfing' or afar off,” and which is laid 
down in Kiusen,ieiirs Tableau des lies Probleinati(;ue» in lat. 24' .lO' N., lung. 
115 3b' I\ . ot (freenwich, as locks having been seen m 17‘Jl. The group seen iiy 
Mr. Bennett is only fitty miles S.W , of Cape San Laaaro, on the isthmus of Cali- 
fornia, within thirty miles ol \ancouvers track in 1795, and within twenty miles 
of Colnetfs in 1793.— Ei>. ^ 
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]ars. The residents are about thirty persons, and the whole farm 
belongs to one person : their commerce is confined to the English 
and American South-Seamen who visit the bay for supplies. Red 
and white granite enters largely into the composition of the moun- 
tains wliich bound the plain; close in with the land I obtained a 
species of sea weed exactly resembling the sargasso or gull-weed 
(Fucus natans) of the Atlantic. A current was experienced set- 
ting to the east. 

May 2G, ISSG. — In lat. 2“ 30' S., long. 173° 10' E.. discovered 
a low and extensive island covered with cocoa-nut and other trees ; 
sandy beach and little surf ; some smf)ke seen would lead to the 
idea that the island was inhabited. This island was supposed to 
be Hurd’s or Rotch’s ; if the former, it is, bv our ob.scrvations, 
laid down on the chart 3^ to the eastward of its true position, as 
given above.* In 2^ 33' S., long. 174'^ 53' E.. observed a re- 
markable line of froth on the sea, some vards in width and of 
great extent, and accompanied by a mass of deail birds, fish, 
shells, drift wood, <5cc., which seemed to indicate the limits of a 
current, and in fact we found that after entering it we lost the 
strong N.VV. current that had hitherto accompanied us. 

Tench' a Is-lanJ, .lune IS, — This island appeared low. and 
small, and wooded, but conspicuous from its groups of tall trees 
rising above the underwood. Passed Mathias Island, discovered 
by Dampier in 1700, and on the 27lh .lune got sight of the dark 
and elevated mountain land of New Guinea; steered through 
the Gillolo passage, and on the l7tli July anchored ofl’ the Malay 
village of Sutranha, on the western side of the island of Timor. 
Here may be procured supplies of fuel, water, and provisions. 
After a week's stay here we sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, 
which we rounded on the 12th September, touched at St. Helena, 
sighted Ascension and Flores, and on the 20th November, 183G. 
entered the British Channel, after an absence of three years and 
twenty-four days. 


* Hurd Island, in Krusensteru's !Mem. is given in 2^^ 43^ S , lony. \ 77^ 0' 

E., as tliscovered bv the Elizabeth in ami Rotch l>land in 30' S., 170'^ 

10' E.» discovered by Ca^itain Clerk, of the John Palmer, in Is-JO : it is rrubably tke 
latter island that was seen by the Tuscan, as the latitude agrees exactly, nlthuiuh 
theie is a difference of a degree in longitude. See Kiuseusteru''< Sup. Mein. II} d., 
pp. 3 and 10 ; Arrowsmith's Chart of the Pacific corrected to 18.32. in nine sheets, 
places Hopp Island in the position of Hurd Island of Krusenstern and Kotch’s 
Island as above. — E d. 
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XIX. Some Account of the I'liydts, or Wandering Tribes of 

Persia, obtained in the Years 1814 and 1815. By James 

Morier, Esq., F.R.S. 

It has been afSrmecl by several well-informed Persians, that 
perhaps one-fourth of the population of Persia consists of wan- 
dering communities, forming an almost distinct class by the nature 
of their habits and their modes of gaining their livelihood. We 
will first investigate their origin, then look into their present 
condition, observe how they are governed, how they contribute to 
the strength of the state, and then remark upon the advantage to 
which they might be turned as military bodies. 

The I'liyats* in general are not original Persians, but may be 
compared to foreign shoots grafted upon the main stock. The 
original Persian is to be found in the cities, and in the old-esta- 
blished towns and districts of the provinces. The accretion of 
new population flowed in both from the east and the west. Until 
the conquest of Persia by the Saracens (a. d. 651), her people 
might be said to be unmixed. They having conquered the 
country, spread themselves even to Balkh, Bokhara, and Merv, 
were incorporated with the Persian nation, and, it is said, first 
Inoculated it with roving propensities. The ne.xt tribe of wan- 
derers was brought from the eastward, in 1234, with Jcngiz 
Khan, which was followed by Tfmdr, wlio crossed and re-crossed 
Persia so frequently, that many of his hordes were even left in 
Turkey, where they exist to this day under the name of Yiiruk 
[wanderer] . 

Such in general terms may be called the origin of the Idiyats, 
but each tribe has its own particular history, recording whence it 
came, and by whom it was introduced into Persia. Many have 
become inhabitants of cities and villages, therefore the tribes are 
classed into what are called Shchr-uish/n, or dwellers in cities, 
and Sahrd-nishln, or dwellers in the field A few only have ad- 
hered to their original modes of life, and abide all the year round 


I that and I lit (Memoirs of Abdu-l Koriiii, by Gladwin, p. 29) are the Arabic 
plurals of I'liyah or I'lah, singulars formed from the Turkish word I'l, or its deri- 
vative Idi. FI, and consequently I'iah, sigaifies a family or tribe, and is synony- 
mous with the Arabic word 'ashirah, used for tribe*’ by the Kurds. Hence, it 
may be remarked, the names ot several Turkish provinces, IVh-il, Hamid-ili, 
Khojih-ili, Rum-ill. S:c., mean the country inhabited by the Interior Family,” or 
tiibe of Hamid. Khojah, the Romans, &c. The first writer who speaks of the 
Ibiiat, under the name of JLtlt, is the learned Jesuit, Villotte (Voyages d’un Mis- 
sionaire, Paiis, 1730, p. 112>. Accounts of them are also given bv M, Rousseau 
(Notice Historique de la Perse), Sir J. Malcolm (History of Persia, voi. i. p. 502), 
Sir W. Ouseley (Travels, vol. i. p. 307). M. Jaubert (Voyages, 240, 241, 250-256), 
Malte-Biun (Pivcis de la Geogiaphie, vol. iii. p. 2«0), and M. Dupr6 (V’ovane eu 

Perse, Paris, 1S19, vol. ii. p. 452).— F. S. ' 
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in tents, in the -winter keeping to the plains, and in the summer, 
seeking the pasturage of the mountains. In their own estimation, 
they look upon the Shehr-nish'ns as degenerate, applauding the 
hardihood and simplicity of manners of those who have no other 
dwelling-place than the tent, and reviling those who recur to the 
luxuries of a house and the protection of a city. 

The principal tribes are as follows : — 

1. The Kajar."'^ This is the tribe of the present king of Persia, 
and takes its origin from Turkistan. It came into Persia with 
O'gtiz Khan, grandson of Jengiz, and branches of it have taken 
root in Kazwin and the territory of Erivan. There is a popular 
notion, however, that its origin is from Damascus, and the circum- 
stance which calumny has evidently added, that manv of the tribe 
formed part of the army of the hated Yezid, who killed their be- 
loved Imam Husein, helps much to increase the odium in which 
they are held. They are subdivided into six smaller families, viz. : 
Kavtinlii, Devehlu, Shambeyati, Ydktiri-bash.j and Kajdr Kazvini. 
The king’s family is of the Kavanliis, and his mother of the 
Ydkan'-bashes. Thev do not count altogether more than 400 
houses, or, as they are called, Khcinehu-drs.'l and their chief place 
of residence is Astcr-abad and Tehran. Some few arc at Erivan 
and Merv, and generally at all places governed by a Shiih-zadeh, 
or king’s son. They arc all Sfiehr-nishms, or dwellers in cities. 
Their old wandering habits, however, brealt out in the s])ring. 
Fat-h ’Ah' Shah invariably quitted his winter quarters, or kishldk 
of Tehran, and proceeded to his Ya'ildk, or summer quarters of 
Sultaniyeh, O'jan, Fi'ruz Kuh, or Cheshmeh ’Ah', as suited the 
humour or necessitv of the day, and there spread his camp and 
his cattle over the surrounding pasturages. 

2. The Afshiirs. They call themselves originally of the 
Turkoman tribes, and are divided into two jrrincipal branches, 
Shamlii and Kirklu,§ This is a large trilje, and counts altogether 
about 20.000 houses, but it is not held in high estimation by the 
king, who does not willinglv give their members places of confi- 
dence about his person, perhaps owing to the ancient grudge 
handed down in his family against the famous Nadir, who was an 
Afshiir, and who killed Fat-h ’AH Khan, their ancestor, the first 
powerful chief of the Kdjars. Nadir was of the Kirklu, and 
they who are famous for their vaunting, do not pride themselves a 
little upon their afhnitv to so great a conqueror. They principally 
reside in towns, and are to be found in the greatest numbers at 


* Probably Kachdr, (fugitive,) from their attack flying. — F. S. 

f Upper-head. — F. S. 

X Khaneh is now pronounced Khdneh ia Persia. — F. S. 

§ Forty-ers, from Kirk, forty.* * * § —F. S, 
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Abi'verd^ the birth-place of N adir, and at Kelat, the place he so 
carefully peopled and strengthened. 

3. The Arabs. This tribe is originally from the province of 
Nejdj in Arabia Felix^ and its descent is of the purest Arab 
blood. In the reign of Shah Isma’i'l, it is said that from 2000 to 
3000 families were transported from that country to a tract of 
pasture ground to range over from Ardistan to Herat and Mesh- 
hed, in which they h.ave increased to about 6000 tents. They 
more particularly retain their pastoral habits, and are almost all 
Sahm-nislun, or dwellers in the plains. They are of the Sunni' 
sect, and partly preserve their language, although they have 
changed their national costume. Their principal and purest 
branches are the Mamuri, Amen, Khescii, She-hdzl, Dobetst, 
Zangi, Meishmest, Kami, Kelcibi, Baseri, and Nakhi. 

4. Lak.* This is a very large tribe, subdivided into many 
families ; they are Persians, and tradition teaches them to date 
their origin from the Ka’ianian dynasty, Kai in ancient Persian or 
Pehlevi meaning either a great king or a giant. The Zends, the 
tribe of the famous Kerim Khan, are Laks, and one and all 
are renowned for being thieves. They are much dispersed 
throughout Persia, but their principal seats are about Kazvin, 
and in the pro\inces of Pars and Mazanderan. Their chief 
families are the Bo'irdnavend, f Khdjahvend, Nadavend, Naka- 
vend, .Jelilawcnd, ’Abdu-l-mellki, and Siyahvakhshan. Part of 
this tribe look upon ’Ah' as God, and are called Naseri, from the 
name of their chief, who. they say, first gave rise to this doctrine. 
It is affirmed that IMohammed, the false projihet, sent IVaseri, 
one of his friends, to accompany ’Ah' to the wars — -that when they 
reached the Shaft, or the Euphrates, the latter sent Naseri to 
reconnoitre the stream, and inquire of the fishes where was the 
ford. An ancient fish replied, “He who sent you to us also 
knows the ford.” Upon which Naseri returned, and e.vclaimed, 
addressing ’Ali, ‘•\ou arc God!” ’Ah' at that instant killed him, 
but brought him to life again. Now I know for certain that 
you are God,” said N.ascri: and thus commenced liis belief. 
Thev are also called ’Ah Ilahi, or ’Ali-God-men, and do not 
acknowledge the supremacy of Mohammed. They have books 

* Called Ijek t>y M. Jouannin (Extrait d'unitineraire en Perse, par M. [Rousseau,] 
Paris. I8i.J, p. ‘.1). Lek and Lak are spelt with the same letters, but ditterently 
pronounced ui different provinces. They are the third division (^kism) of the Kurds, 
olheruise called Kelhor.in ( Jehan-numa, p. 449j. — F. S. 

f It IS probable that br.rnches of the same tribe may have been affiliated in the 
different divisions ot the Kurds, for the Beiraneveud are placed in the French List 
(p. 11) ainon^ the Pish-kiih Lors. — F. S. 

1 The Kiiiijahvends and Bayats are I'Uts, and speak the Turkish lannuaire 
(iUlte-Brun, vol. iii. p. F. S. 
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of their own, and acknowledge a Pir,* or saint, in whom they 
place ^reat faith. Their total numbers are reckoned at about 
20.000 houses, and they live partly in cities and partly keep the 
plain. 

5. Feili. This is the most numerous tribe in Persia, and is 
the more formidable Iroin being collected in one region, not dis- 
])crsod, like most ol the others, in small detachments in different 
parts, but living compact and united. It consists of 100,000 
houses, which occupy the western side of the mountains of Lu- 
ristan, the territory of Shuster, Dizfiil, Ilavfzch. the hanks of the 
Kerkheh and the Kanin, and are mostly Sahra-nislhns. Some 
part of this tribe have retired to the mountains to a place called 
Pasht Kuh, which may be rendered the “hack of the mountain,’’ 
where taking advantage of the inaccessible position of their dwel- 
ling-places, they proless to be independent of the government. 

G. Baydt. This is a small tribe, calculated at about 1 ,000 
houses, which originated in Turkistan, and is dispersed in towns 
and cities through different parts of Persia. 

7. Kurd. These are branches of the same people who inhabit 
the mountains on the frontier of T urkey, and were brought by 
Shdh Isma I'l from Kurdistdn, and settled on the eastern fron- 
tier of Persia, to check the inroads of the Turkomans. They 
then consisted of 4,000 houses, which now have increased to 
50,000. They are formidal>le both on account of their numbers 
and bravery. They retain much of their language, j although they 
have quitted their characteristic dress, and adopted that of Persia. 
Their principal places to the eastward arc Burujud,;ji Khdbushan, 
Isferavin, Chinaran, and Derejez. Many live in tents and some 
in houses. They are subdivided into Shadilu. Kara-cherehlu, and 
Yczi'dis, and are still famous for their thieving and plundering 
talents. 

5. Kurd Bacheh, or Kurdish Children. This small tribe has 
arisen from an intermixture of the Kurds and Laks. The I'liyats 
do not intermarry without the permission of their Elders, without 
which ])recaution murder and bloodshed freijuently take jilace 
among them. In this instance the intermarriages took place by 
the mutual consent of both parties, whence sprung the Kurd 
Bachehs, or the Children of Kurds. 

8. Aimak. These are Sunni in religion, and of an Afghan 
origin, though some say they originally came from Turkistan. 

* Pin i.e. seuior» and technically, spiritual superior, saint. — F. S. 

f The Kuid tongue is an ancient dialect of the Persiau* as appears from Father 
Garzonrs Grammatica Curda, Roma, I7i57.— F,S. 

X Bujnurd (Fraser). — F. S. 
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They consist of about 50,000 houses, and are all Sahra-nishins. 
Their chief places of residence are in the southernmost parts of 
Khordsan, near Kara Khaf and Bakhez. They are in great 
measure indentified mth the Hezdreh. 

9. Hezdreh. This tribe is called 50,000 bouses in number, 
and live in the neighbourhood of Kandahar and Kabul, and in 
Sistdn. They are Afghans, and live in towns and villages. 

10. Baluch. These live mostly in tents, and are calculated at 
3000 to 4000 families in the S. of Persia. 

11. Bdjiban. Two hundred houses. 

12. Khoddbendehlu, or, the Servants of God. They acknow- 
ledge ’Ah' for God ; consist of 1,000 families, live for the greatest 
part near Tehran, and call themselves of old Persian origin. 

13. Bakhtiyan'.* This is a tribe of mountaineers, who inhabit 
the high lands of Lur, and are remarkable for being a brave, 
hardy race of people. They calculate their numbers at about 
100,000 houses, and the account which they give of themselves, is 
that they came from Riiin (a general word for Turkey) and that 
they are not of Persian origin. Their language has much of the 
old Fiirsi in it, and has great affinity to that of the Laks. The 
tribe is mostly spread in the Yaildks and Kishluks, that is, summer 
and winter quarters, from Kirman to K<izerun, and from Kom to 
Shuster. They live in villages of about twenty to thirty houses 
each, in difficult nooks of the mountains wherever they can get 
water and grass, and some establish themselves in caves of remote 
and dangerous access. It is remarkable that at a burial, they 
make the same rejoicings as the Persians do at a wedding. They 
collect together , and dance round the grave to the sound of music 
and singing. Should the man about to be burled have been 
killed in battle, they rejoice the more, for then they look upon 
his death as hah'tl, or guiltless. Shoidd he die away from his 
own house, his relations set up a camotaph, place his cap, arms, 
and other effects upon it, and dance as before. Their principal 
stronghold is about two posts Irom Dizful, shortly called Dez, 
but in the Bakhtiyan' dialect Dezimiyunedezu, j and it is repre- 
sented as situated in the middle of a long, narrow defile, which 
it commands. It was here that a famous rebel chief, Asad Kh^n, 
in the year 1813, took refuge, and surrendered himself afterwards 
to IMohammed Ah ^Ii'rza, the governor of the prorince. The 
Bakhtiyan are now divided into two principal branches, the Iluft 
Leiuj and Chahdr Lemj, which again are subdivided into many Tth 

* The Biikhtij arf are Luis, or Lors. — F. S. 

X Dezi miyuneh Dezu ; Dez, mid'Way between the two Dezes P — F. S. 
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or Shafts. Leng in their dialect means foot, and the origin of the 
above designations, was, it is said, produced by a demand made 
on the tribe in ancient times for military contributions in men and 
horses. One part of the tribe, the Ilaft Leng. or Seven Feet, 
was taxed in one-seventh proportion, whilst the CJtnhdr Leng, or 
Four Feet, was taxed one-fourth.' Their property is calculated 
by numbers of horses ; thus when in t)ne case seven feet, or one 
horse and three quarters, was levied, the other only contributed 
four feet, or one horse. The Rakhtiyari pride themselves much 
upon their hospitality, and assert that any one of their old women 
would go the length even to sell herself for a slave, rather than that 
a guest should want food. But, it was said at the time that this in- 
formation was received, that the whole tribe was at variance among 
themselves, and my informer asserted that he himself had received 
sixteen wounds in various affr.ays in which he had been engaged 
in the Mejlis, or assembly of his relatives. Thev are so prone to 
rebellion, that if assisted from abroad, it is said, they would never 
submit to the dominion of Persia, for they assert decidedly, that 
they are not of Persian origin. They do not like the presence 
of strangers, and are not difficult in robbing them, whenever they 
fall in their way. They are true to their Khans, and will espouse 
their cause whenever called upon so to do. The Shah has con- 
consequently many families of them in separate villages about 
Tehran, as hostages for the good bcha^^our of the remainder, and 
retains 2000 in his pay as Sarbdz,‘^ or disciplined soldiers. 

14. Shekdgi.f This Is a large tribe, said to consist of about 
50,000 houses, principally inhabitants of the northern province of 
Azerbaijan, and are dispersed over the districts of Hasht-rud, 
Germ-rud, Miyaneh, and Ardcbil. The late Prince ’Abbas 
IMirza drew from them the greatest part of his infantry, disciplined 
after the European manner, and very good soldiers they are rc- 
jiuted to make, if properly managed. Their language is the 
Turkish. 

15. Shah-seven. The principal members of this tribe arc in 
Azerbaijan; they are also in numbers about Tehriin, and live 
mostly in tents. N adit Shah dispersed them throughout different 
jiarts of Persia. Their present force is calculated at 20,(XXJ 
families. About 100 Shah-sevens are Gholams, or privates in 
the king’s sendee, performing the duties of body-guard ; their 
language is the Turkish,^ and their origin from Turkstan. 

IG. iMcmacenni. This tribe is remarkable for the resemblance 
of its name to that of the IMemaceni, mentioned in Quintus 


♦ Sar-baz, literally a man •who sports with his head, an enfant perdu, — F. S. 
f Probably Sluigha^hi. See Malte-Bruii, vol. in. p, *i88, — F-^. 

I As is their name, signifying love king.”— F, 8. 
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Curtius (lib. ra. c. 6) as the opposers of Alexander.* They 
pride themselves upon their antiquity, say they are the descendants 
of Rustam, that they came from the province Sigistan,y and pre- 
serve their orig-inal wildness and independence by keeping' almost 
constantly to the wilds and fastnesses of Fiirs, and being the 
interrupters of the public security, by their repeated attacks upon 
travellers. Two of the principal tir are the Rustami and the 
Zali'.J Their principal haunt is the Kal'eh Sefid, or the White 
Castle, on the confines of Mardasht, a strong position on an almost 
inaccessible hill, on the summit of which they have their habita- 
tions, and pursue their agriculture. Their numbers are calculated 
at ten to twelve thousand houses. They are great admii-ers of the 
Shah-lVameh§ of Firdausi, anti pretend to have a history of their 
own, wliich, however, no one has ever yet been able to procure. 

It does not appear that any of the tribes have written records, 
and it must be confessed that the information here acquired 
concerning their numbers, must be held as very uncertain, such 
a thing as a census of the popuhation or a register for births 
and deaths being unknown in Persia. The traditions of the 
tribes are oral, and whenever they pretend to great antiquity, they 
immediately ascend to the fabulous ages of their historians, where 
all is darkness. I have not heard of their possessing any popular 
ballads, wlucli can throw light upon their history. Each tribe 
has a patois of its own, bearing more or less affinity to the Persian, 
but whatever books they possess, are in the Persian language. 

The different tribes are now so much spread throughout the 
pronnces, that they have almost lost that union which could 
render them formidable. It is evidently the policy of the govern- 
ment to disperse them, and it docs so, keeping their chiefs as hos- 
tages about the person of the king. Great efforts have been 
made to disperse the Arab tribes, but ineffectually ; consequently 
their chiefs are feared, and precautions taken to secure proper 
hostages for their good behaviour. 

.Such of the tribes as h.ave become inhabitants of cities, are 
subject to the laws and regulations which rule the community 
they have adopted — generallv speaking they are employed as 
servants, attached to their Khans either in a military or domestic 
ca])acitv. 

The Sahra-nishins. although taxcil in various ways, and made 
to contribute to the military exigencies of the state, are compa- 

" Alexander was then near Mara-canda (Sdiiuirkaiid). The resemblance is pro- 
ItabU apparent, not real ; nii Meiftakeni (the name gueu in Quintus Curtius) and 
iMe/tiacefini differs by one and that a \ery diflerent letter, and the former were far 
from Persia. — F. S» 

f Also called Si}istau, or Sistan. — F. S. 

t Zal was the father of Rustam, hence these Rustamians and Zalians. — F. S. 

^ Sh.ih-nameh, i.e. Book ot Kinj^s, the jjreat heroic poem containing the hibtorj', 
or^rather legends, of the ancient kings. — F# 
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ratively less molested than the other inhabitants. Their wealth 
consists principally in cattle, which jields them a considerable 
revenue, and which they prefer to that produced hv the cultiva- 
ti<m of the soil. They breed camels and horses for sale, and their 
sheep yield milk, which is made into raughan (liquid butter), and 
sold throughout the country. The peculiar privileges of the 
I'liyats consist in liberty to range over districts from which no one 
can dispossess them. They ascend in the summer to cold regions 
called Ydilnk, where they find pasture, and in the winter keep 
to their Kidihik tracts which enjoy a warmer climate. These 
Yailaks and Kishldks, are defined to each tribe by the govern- 
ment, and whenever their limits are encroached upon by unprivi- 
leged tribes, violent strifes and battles ensue. 

The existence of these migratory tribes being advantageous to 
the government, they are little ojepressed. They are taxed at 
certain established rates upon each head of cattle, and arc called 
upon to serve in the king’s armies. They pay at the rate of live 
piastres for each camel, one piastre for each cow, the same for 
mares, one ’abbasi or rjuartcr-piastre for a sheep. When they 
cultivate the ground, they are fined according to the rates exacted 
from the other Kayahs.j Should they not be cultivators, each 
ten Khiineh or houses provide one horseman mounted and armed ; 
and each five, one footman, or Tufenkchi.;|i These receive forage* 
from the Shah. The horseman’s pav is about eight tumans § 
annually, for which he serves six months in the field, the other si.x 
he remains at home. He is paid twice in the year, half and half, 
in advance, and during the time he is in actual service receives a 
daily allowance of one man barley for his horse, and straw in pro- 
portion. The horsemen are obliged to attend the muster and the 
review, which the king makes after the X au-K I’lz. | of all his troops, 
properly mounted and equipped, or thev are severelv punished. 
The TvfenkcliL or foot-soldier, get seven tumans per annum, and 
half the year remains at home. The wages are paid into the 
hands of the Khan of the tribe, who then delivers over the money 
to the subaltern officers, called Sultans and Bin-basins, who pay 

* Also writteu Yaila and Kishl.i; tliese are Turkish wordu, beluiit^iiig to the 
Jaghatai, or Chaghtai, the ancieat dialect spokeu by the Moghols and Tat.irs. — 
F. S. 

f Rayah is the common Turkish abbreviatum of n'ayyah, i.e. tributary; the 
same word is uiteii pronounced rrayyat. and thence spelt I'yot by Anglo-Indian 
writeis. — F. S. 

J; A Turkish word now much used in Persia and India. It signifies a mus- 
fjueteer.’' — F. S. 

^ 6/ S.9., a tCimaii being about 16s. 

|( “ Xew-dav/’ t.e. Xew-\ ear's Day: a great festival held at the Vernal Etiuiuox. 
— F. S. ' ' ' 

^ Thousand-heads, Biiig-basM in the Constantinopolitan Turkish, often pro- 
nounced Bimbashi by the Persians and Arabs, but the last letter is ^iighir nun, ne. 
ngy not n. — F. S. 
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the soldiers. This promotes peculation. The Khan subtracting 
his share, the Mi'rzd or scribe his, and the subalterns theirs, while 
the poor sokher deems himself very lucky if he gets one-half of 
that which is his due. Agha Mohammed Shah, the eunuch-king, 
used to pay the troops with his own hand. The great advantage 
of being military senants, is protection to their families ; the go- 
vernors of \Tllages and other men in office, not daring to molest 
them under such circumstances. 

The riiyats are not compelled to bestow their labour upon 
public works, like the other Rayahs — they keep exclusively to 
their tents, and tend their cattle. The taxes they pay, are leaned 
by their chiefs, who account with the government. Those who 
are inclined to elude taxation, frequently do so by secreting their 
cattle in the mountains. 

In their different small communities, they are governed by 
Rish-sefids (literally, White-Beards), or Elders, who have no 
other emblem of jtower or sujteriority to show than a white beard. 
Old age is e.xtremely respected by them, and generally by all 
Persians, and is indulged with great liberties. A Rish-sefid, a 
poor miserable old man, will not fail whenever his tribe is op- 
pressed, to make a journey purposely to remonstrate with the 
governor of the province, and aljuse him to his face ; and so 
careful arc the gov ernors not to offend these influential persons, 
that they bear their reproof wdth moderation, and are fain to be 
cb-il. I'heir disputes are decided by their Rish-sefids ; even the 
ordonnanccs of their Hakims, or governors, are referred to them. 
In all cases of marriage, the Elder is first consulted, and his con- 
sent jirocurcd as a preliminary. The tribes seldom intermarry — 
the Elders recommend families whose daughters may be selected 
for wives ; but whenei'er one tribe refuses to give their daughters 
in marriage to another, it is esteemed an affront, and a motive for 
strife. 

The Persian government is ever jealous of the migration of 
these tribes, and they cannot remove from one province to another 
without first having obtained the Shah’s permission. In times of 
trouble, such as the death of tlie king, frequently, if they be strong 
enough to encounter opposition, they pass from their old haunts 
to better places. 

W c have said before that the jiossessions of the ITiyats consist 
of cattle. There arc camels, horses, marcs, cow’s, oxen, mules, 
asses, sheep, and goats, beside a fine race of dogs. Their pas- 
tures. although open to the Shah, the princes, and other great 
men of the country, may also be said to be their property, inas- 
much as they have liberty to range over them, unless there has 
been issued a kiiruk or prohibition. 

From the pastures which are appropriated to the use of the 
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Shah and the princes, such as Sultam'vch. O'jan. &c.. tliev are 
totally excluded, unless they receive permission, for which tliev 
pay a certain quantity of the produce of their flocks. For in- 
stance, in 1815 the Shah did not go to Sultaniveh. .and he allowed 
the Idivats to feed their cattle there, provided they furnished liim 
rvith 1000 mans of raughan, or preserved butter. 

Their property, if it uiav he so called, consists in tents, 
carpets, bedding, cooking utensils, large cauldrons in which they 
h(ril the raughan, or preserved butter, skins to shake the butter 
and sour milk in, and all the rude furniture of shepherds. 
Much of their furniture consists of camel pack-saddles, orna- 
mented bridles for the chief camel, besides other ornaments in 
beads, &c. Among the Kurdish tribes the women ride in 
kujdwehs.* which arc cago-bke panniers placed on each side of 
the camel, each barge enough to contain a woman. Then there 
are saddles for horses, and pdldns f for mules, and a sort of 
padded cushion for the back of their oxen, to which they lash 
their tents. 

An rUydt of middling fortune possesses about a hundred sheep, 
three or four c.amels, three or four mares, ten asses, >S:c., which 
m.iy yield him a revenue of forty to fifty tuinfms.J A man who 
possesses a thousand sheep, thirty camels, twenty marcs, tScc.. is 
reckoned a rich man. Each sheep may be valued at two piastres, 
a camel at ten, a mare at eight, an ass at three. Such a property 
would yield a revenue of four hundred tumans.^ This is derived 
from the wool and milk of sheep, the wool and hire of the camels, 
the colts from the marcs and asses ; the female camel brings 
forth once every two years, the marc every vear, the sheep once. 
In some parts of Persia, particularlv among the Kurds, who enjoy 
the finest pasturage, the ewes produce twice a year. There are a 
few rich Persians, whose possessions and modes of life assimi- 
late to those of the patriarchs of old. Such was ’Psa Khan, of 
Turbet, who was calculated to possess 160,000 sheep, 20,000 
camels, 6,000 mares, and other cattle in proportion. Ahmed 
Khitn, of Maraghah, was also an immensely rich farmer. The 
Wall of Sehnah, and several others, might also be classed among 
those leading patriarchal lives. 

The patrimony of an Tliyat is divided among his children, 
according to the Muselman law : two-thirds to the sons, and 
one-third to the daughters, the latter taking the clothes and 
valuables belonging to the mother. 


* Or Kajabah. — F. S. 

t Pronounced palun. according to the mode of sounding the final an. prevalent 
in Persia for at least a century and a half (Koempfer, AmcEnitates Kioticce, Preface 
p. uH.)— F. S. 

J 35/. to 43/. I5s,— F. S. 


J 350/. 
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The value of an I'liyat tent Is about six to seven tumans. It 
is mafle of goats’ hair, consisting of cloths about a foot and a 
quarter in rvidth, wove by the women. All the members of a 
family, men, women, and children, are usually employed spinning 
goats’ hair, which is either in actual use in tlie loom, or laid by 
for sale. Thev weave the cloth in a portable loom, which they 
fix in the rudest manner possible, but which answers all the 
purposes for which it is intended. This cloth is of strong texture, 
impervious to rain, and will last twenty years. The covering of 
one of the tents is generally about forty feet in length, and twenty 
in breadth, and is erected upon a range of poles, the back and 
sides being fitted up with reeds made into walls, and is fastened 
to the ground with pegs. The tents arc extremely rude, and do 
not show any appearance of attention to comfort. In Azerbaijan 
and the more northern, and consequently rainy countries, they 
have another sort of tent, which has Ireen borrowed from the 
Turkomans. This consists of ribs united, and, when open, is 
like a cage, on which thick felts arc thrown, and it is entered by a 
narrow door. It is called alajch;* the goats’ hair tents arc 
called karah cluklrr. or black tent. 

The encampments of the I'liyats are generally of about twenty 
to thirty tents together, which they pitch mostly without any gre.at 
attention to regularity. They are also to be seen in a circle as 
well as in line, and appear conspicuous on a light soil, owing to 
their black colour : on a dark soil they are scarcely perceptible, 
particularly under the shadow of a mountain. The tents are 
close to each other, but the different encampments may be a mile 
or two asunder, according to the convenience of grass and water. 

The I'liyats feed principally on the produce of their flocks, and 
e.at sour milk, cheese, dough or butter-milk, and much raughan. 
or preserved butter. Their annual expenses are much less than 
those of the inhabit, ants of cities; for, excepting their clothes, 
copper utensils, pack-saddles, and ornamental luxuries, they sup- 
ply all their own necessities. Their simple manner of living (not 
to mention their being out of the wav of extortion) m.ay be cal- 
culated at one hundretl per cent, cheajier than in the town. 
They make their own tents or dwelling places, weave their own 
carpets and hammocks or felts, cut their own wood, and burn 
their own ch.arcoal ; thev kill their own meat, make their cheese 
and butter, and their lives are far more free from disease and 
local complaints. Their dress does not differ from that of other 
Persians, except in its extreme meanness. A man rich in cattle, 
will appear with a coat to his Ijack that scarcely holds together, 
and in such indifferent dresses, but with no other covering over 


Or alSjak, a portable hut,’’— a Chghatai term, — F. S. 
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their heads than their tents, they, their women and children, will 
brave all the rin-our of winter. The favourite wife or child enjov 
whatever luxury of dress belongs to the tribe, consisting of gold 
bracelets, necklaces, silver and gold ornaments for the hair ; fre- 
quently a handkerchief is edged with perforated silver coin, and 
bandeaus of the same are tied about the head and neck. It is 
not uncommon to meet with ancient medals suspended about the 
neck and heads of the T'liyat women and children. 

The time of the riiy.it’s rest is the winter, when his flocks are 
not productive, and require no other care than being led to pas- 
ture. The men then help the women to weave carpets and tent 
cloths, or spin goats’ hair. At the appaoach of spring all is then 
full of activity; the ewes bring forth, then the lambs are tended ; 
then shearing comes on, the flocks require constant milking, and 
the numerous uses to which the milk is consigned, that is. butter, 
dough, and raughan. require much work, which the men jierform. 
The women, too, arc very laborious : they pitch and unpitch their 
encampments when on a march, load and unload the beasts of 
burthen, attend the children and the young animals : thev sit 
down in companies to sjiin, and help to churn and make sour 
milk. The drudgery is for the women, the business of protec- 
tion, purchase and sale, and all the greater interests of the com- 
munity, for the males. 

The riiyats break up their winter encanqiments one month 
after the festival of the Nau-Ruz — i. e. one month after the sun has 
entered the sign Aries, and travel by easv journe\s, of two to three 
miles each day, to what they call the Ser-hucltl. or the boundary 
between the cold and hot region ; there they stay for about a 
' month and then travel on again to their Yail.ik, where thev en- 
camp during the heats of summer, and where thev remain about 
seventy davs ; they then return to the Scr-iiadd. where they remain 
another month, and at length reach their old haunts in the Kish- 
lak for the winter. Many direct their motions by the rising of 
the stars, and many by the ajipearance of the snowy mountains. 
They are unmolested in their jiassage. and perhaps mav give a 
slice]) or so to the lords of the villages near which thev travel. 
Till' ground upon which they encain}) is imjiro^ed bv their pre- 
sence, since it is strengthened by the manure they leave. 

Their mode of calculating property is bv sheep : thev pav their 
shepherds in shecj). In their own dealings, in their jnirchase of 
oxen, Ac., thev pay in sheep. A man killing one of their dog.s 
is lialilc to be fined four sheep. Among the villages, too, in their 
smaller dealings, the Persian Rayah deals with his neighbour, 
not in money, but in kind, corn, wool, straw. Ac. Three months 
after the Nau-Riiz they separate the rams from the ewes, and feed 
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them till they are meet.* At the beginning of the sign Mizun, 
or Libra, they turn them into the flock, by which the ewes bear at 
about the Nau-Ruz, and some of the I'liyats celebrate this event 
by music, songs, and merry-making. Shearing takes place twice 
in the year; the first time after the Nau-Ruz, about the 20th of 
May, and the second at the Mi'zan. They give of their wool 
and other produce of their flocks, which is called by the general 
name of Kashf,y to the poor in alms. At the time of the new 
lambs they take portions of their milk, which they make into 
curds, cream, kaimak,J and fresh cheese, and send it to their 
friends as a complimentary gift, marking the return of the season. 
A shepherd has the care of three hundred sheep, and is paid in 
kind, both in wool and lambs. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the I'liyats. as raw 
materials for the formation of troops, must be of considerable 
consequence to the state of which they are the subjects. They 
are soldiers by nature, as far as the mere liabit of the man goes, 
but it must he added, they are difficult of discipline, owing to 
their clan-like propensities. Those on the frontier frequently 
give rise to feuds and war. One of the principal objects 
of the war carried on by the Persians against Russia was to in- 
duce the I'liyats of Karabagh, Sheki, &c., to return to their alle- 
giance to the Shah. On the frontiers both of Turkey and Russia 
the same scenes of clandestine migration take place as those de- 
scribed by Herodotus of the Scythian nomades. Cyaxares 
seemed to Ite as well aware of their worth as ’Abbas Mtrza was. 
for he received those who fled with great kindness and showed 
them much favour. One of the great sources of bickering be- 
tween the T urks and Persians are the Kurds on their frontier, 
who migrate from the one state to the other, as best suits their 
humour or interests. Good legislation would no doubt soon turn 
them into peaceable and industrious communities ; but as the 
eastern govermnents are at present constituted, the vast regions 
inhabited by these wanderers must continue mere tracts of 
waste, adapted solely to the uses of armed shepherds and lawless 
freebooters. 


* Literally “ intoxicated.’’ — F. S. f “The opening,’’ »,e. first-fruits. — F. S. 
J Clouted cream. — F. S, 
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XX . — Vocabulary of Names of Places, ^c.in Moghribu-l-Aksa, 

or the Empire of Morocco ; By the Chevalier Count GitABER(i 

af Hemso, Hon. Mem. R.A.S., & R.G.S. Par. and Lond., &.c. 

The inconvenience occasioned by the discordance in our maps 
of Marocco with respect to the names of the same place, and the 
difficulty, in some instances, of ascertaining- what is the name 
given to a place by the natives, led the compiler of the following 
Vocabulaiy to collect from Arab writers and intelligent Mogh- 
rebines as complete a list as could be obtained of all the pro- 
vinces, cities, rivers, mountains, and tribes, included in that Em- 
pire These are given both in the Arabic and Roman character, 
with their respective longitudes and latitudes, wherever they 
could be obtained, and occasionally short notes, giving the 
meaning of the name, or some collateral notice respecting the 
place. 

As great confusion has arisen from the ambiguity of the Eng- 
lish orthography, our older Orientalists in the seventeenth cen- 
tury usually imitated the Italians, whose system of spelling is 
the most simple and invariable of any generally known to 
Europeans. Sir William Jones, on the formation of the Asiatic 
Society, improved on this method by reducing it to still greater 
clearness and precision. The principles on which it rests, and 
the inconvenience occasioned by the want of such a standard, 
are ably stated in his ‘ Dissertation on the Orthography of 
Asiatic Words in Roman Letters,’ at the commencement of the 
Asiatic Researches. That system, with some small modifica- 
tion, has been here followed ; and as the subjoined alphabet will 
make the reader immediately acquainted with the application of 
it to the Arabic character, it will be sufficient here to add, that its 
fundamental principle is, to give invariably the same symbol for 
each letter in the original, so that any word may be at once 
transferred without danger of error, to its proper character. 
The foreign words, morever, will be correctly pronounced if the 
reader will take the trouble to recollect, that the vowels have 

VOL. VH. -• 
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the sound given to them in the Italian, the consonants that which 
they have in the English language. The long vowels, and con- 
sequently emphatic syllables, are distinguished by an accent. 
The diphthong by a dimresis. 

The greater part of this Vocabulary was compiled at Tangier, 
and the learned and intelligent natives to whom the compiler 
was chiefly indebted were : 

1. The Talib (student) Mohammed hen Idris, elWara'ini, 
el Himyari, native secretary to the Swedish Consulate at Tangier. 

2. El Hajj (the pilgrim) S'ldi ’ Abdu-l-kerim hen Talib, of 
Tetuan, a great traveller, who had resided sixteen years at Lisbon, 
and could speak several languages fluently. 

3. El Fahih (the doctor) Sidi-l- Arah'i hen Eunas, el Wer- 
tigh'i, of Dubdu, in the province of Kuzt, who had been fifteen 
years an ’adul or clerk in a court of law. He was a Berber. 

4. Sidt-l-H ('ijj ’All ben al kadi ’ Ahdu-l-herim, es-Susi, el En- 
fif'i, a Sheluh, who, though illiterate, was a very trustworthy 
person, and long in the compiler’s service. 

5. Alohammed hen Mas'ud et-Temsenan'i, a Berber from Er- 
Rif, of the tribe of Wariyaghel, gardener to the Swedish Con- 
sulate at Tangier. 

6. Father Pedro Martin del Rosario, a Franciscan, Chaplain 
to the Spanish Consulate at that place, well acquainted with both 
Arabic and Amazlgh. 

7. El • dyid (the Captain) Ahmed ben Suleiman, an Italian 
renegado, originally named Antonio Piloti, master of the ord- 
nance to Middi Suleiman, a very intelligent and well-informed 
man. 

8. Signor Antonio Benedetto Casaccia, Swedish, French, and 
Sardinian Vice-consul at Mogodor, who had resided in Barbary 
fiir twenty years, and could speak the languages of the country 
very fluently. 

9. Mr. Isaac Aben Sur, a Jew, Interpreter to the British 
Consulate at Tangier. 

10. Ya’kub ben Scllnin, also a Jew, a native of Tangier, and 
interpreter to the Swedish and Sardinian Consulate there. 
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11. 31. Jean Baptiste Geoffroy, Dragoman to the French 
Consulate at Tangier. 

The Arabic works consulted were : 

1 . The well-known history entitled El-kdrtas. 

2. Noz-hatu-l-hadi hi-Akhbdri muluk el-sharh karni-l-kddi 

3. Kitdbu-l-ibar wa Akhbdrvd-Berber of Ibnu Khaldun. 

4. Kitdbu-l-mii’ajjib ji akhbdri-l-3Iaghrib, of the Sheikh 

’Abd-allah el 3Ierdkishi. 

5. El-3Ioghrib fi ukhbari-ehli-l-31aghribi, of ’I'sa Ben 

Hasem el Andalusi, and other historical and geo- 
graphical MSS. works. 

But it must be remembered, that the Moors are in general 
very inattentive to orthography, and that the Berbers, who sel- 
dom express their own language in writing, have little or no idea 
of spelling their words according to any fixed rule or principle. 

[In the column of authorities, A. signifies Arlett, B. Badia, Ber. 
Berard, W. Washington; they are only given where actual 
observations were made; for many of the positions of the in- 
terior we are indebted to M. D’Avezac's Sketch of a Map of 
Northern Africa ; many others must be considered only as an 
approximation to the truth, and are merely given to the nearest 
quarter of a degree, to enable the reader to find them in the 
Map.] 

The Arabic Alphabet. 

S s ^ ^ 

Elif, a, \ a,ey \ i, \ U ha, ^ hi,y hu or ho, ^ hei or 

6ai’, bau or beu. 

Ba, b. 
cu Ta, t, 

tiJ Tha, th, as in through, thing, t or ts, by the Moors ; 

sf by the Turks and Persians. 

^ Jim, j, as in judge. 

^ Ch'm, rh, as in .cheer. This occurs in Berber, not in 
Arabic words. 

^ Hd, h, a very strong aspiration. 

^ Khd, kh, the Scotch, Welsh, Irish, or German ch. 

Dul, d. 


Q 
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J Dhal, dh, i. e. th in thou, they ; 2 in Persian and Turkish. 

J Za, 

h Ta, 

^ Z'a, 

CJ kaf, 

J Lam, 

I* Mim, 

Nun, 

Sad, 

Dad, 

^ 'Ain, 

^ Gha'in, gh, the r of the Northumbrians, often by the Moors 
like a guttural r. 

(_J Fd, f, the Moors place the point beneath, 
j Kdf, k, a deeper guttural than h, commonly sounded as g 
by the Western Arabs. 

(j- Sin, s. 

Shin, sh. 

! Ha, a slight aspiration, i’ final is pronounced as t. 
j Wdw, ic, M ; = 00 in moon. 

^ au; = ow in cow, how. 

^ Yd, y, (_cW ; = ee in sweet. 

,_5l di ; = i in high, sigh. 
ei; = ey in they, ay in day. 

zha, zh ; s, as in measure, by the Berbers and Sheluhs ; 
the French j. 

^ Hamzah, an abbreviation of Flif, for which it is often 
substituted. 


r, commonly d by the Moors, Egyptians, and Syrians. 

t, like double t, a strong dental. 

2, dzi or d. 

i. 

g, as in good, glad. The three points are placed 
above, in Persian. In Turkish 71, i. e. ng or ny ; 
the Italian gn. 

1 . 

m. 

n. 

s, a sharp sibilant like double s. 
d, like double d. 

’a, ’i, a sort of catch ; deep in the throat, 

’din, j*L; ’Urn, Ulc 'ulemd. 

Jje-j sa’d, Jjtj fi’l, mu’allem. 
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A. 

L« 1 .N. 

Long.W 

II 





0 1 

0 / 

< ^ 
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’Abdah, 

province. 

32.30 

8.30 


The name of a province 
is usually that of the 






chief tribe. 


’Ahdun, 

village. 

0 

35.15 

3-15 


The ser\ants. 


Abdu-n-nebi, 

lonib. 

33-20 

8. 10 


The prophet’s servant. j 4 r. 
A Kobbeh, t. e. a saint’s 
tomb. 


Abu Anuni, 

village. 




Or Bu’Aoani. 


— Azar, 

village. 

35.15 

3-30 


A place where asses are 
loaded. 

■ 

— Fekrun, 

river. 




Father-tortoise. The river 
Bat. 



" J 

— Jf aruyah, 

well. 

29.40 

3- 0 


Place where the ostriches 
deposit their eggs. 

i'Jis- — 

> 

— n ofrah. 

well. 

33.10 

7. 8 

\V 

. Father-pit. 


— 'Inhn, 

village. 

31-30 

1.30 


On the Wad Ghir. 

^- 13 - 

— ■ A'cisir, 

loiiib. 

33-30 

5.30 


The protector or defender. 

— 

— Rakrak, 

riv. & tr. 

34. 3 

6.50 


Falher-ripple, vulgo Bti 
Regreg. 


— Seihun, 

tomb. 

34.53 

6.2: 

A. father-ladder. 

. t 

Ada/isun, 

Aden, 

plains. 

mountain. 

32.30 

6. 0 


Plenty of com. 

The mountains are usually 

C’"" 

32.30 

4-30 


named after the tnbes 
which inhabit them. 


Adendum, 

villaore. 

0 




Mountains. Ber. The 

JjA 

Adrar, 

mount. 




range of the Atlas is so 
called. 

iif\ 

Afrah, 

statioti. 

23 . 0 

6. 0 


On the limit of the desert. 


Afzdrah, 

river. 




Sandy, or running in the 
sand. Ai . & Ber. 

yA~ 

Agadir, i 

[own & port. 

30.27 

9-36 

A. 

A wall. Ber. Santa Cruz 
of Europeans, the best 
port on the Atlantic 

*— 

Agars'if, 

village. 

34-50 

2.20 


coast. 

On the western bank of the 
river Muluyah. 

iU! 

Aghla, 

villages. 

34.30 

5.30 


A high green market-place, 
yfr. 


Aghmat TT’ar<A'a//,town. 

31-20 

7.35 


Probably the ancientBcca- 
num Hemerwn* 

- 

— Allan 

, ruins. 




Or Plan. 

4 ! ,31c. 

Agulu, 

cape & 'il. 

29-19 

9.48 


Country covered with herbs 
or plants. 

Wy ^ .. 

Aidu-Agal, 

mount. 

30.40 

9. 0 


The great moimlain. Ber. 
Western Atlas. 


Aln-el-berdat, 

, defile. 

30-45 

8.30 


The cold spring. Ar. 

- 

--elfelfel, 

snrinnr. 

* 

34.45 

6.21 

\V. 

The pepper spring. 

^ 

— halu. 

spring". 




The sweet spring. Ar. 

4f — 

— tugah, 

dislr. 

31- 0 

8.30 


T^icnh grass. B. Grass 
spring. 


— -udAuliah, 

spring&vil. 

35 38 

5.50 

W. 

Vineyard spring. 


The kif ought to have three points under it, but ihe^ marks for dictingutshing k, f, and « or 7 j ( 7 j^or *117'. 
are seldom used in Berber, Persian, and Turkish.— F. ij:. 
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LODg W, g 1 
0 f 


’’Ain Yalah, 

spring &vil. 

31. 0 

2.30 


A'ith Agarith, tribe. 




— Bamaran, 

id. 




— Emuri, 

id. 




— Gherari, 

id. 




— Girwan, 

id. 

33-30 

3-30 

jU-l — 

— Is-hak, 

id. 



— 

— Kittiwah, 

id. 




— Alusa, 

id. 



— 

— tyiot. 

id. 



— 

— ’Othman, 

id. 



— 

— Sad ugh, 

id. 



& /a 

— Shagrush'i, 

id. 




— Shedidak, 

id. 



~ 

— Themuri, 

id. 



uHy — 

— Th'dtan, 

id. 



— 

— Yakuh, 

id. 





— Ya'kuth, 

id. 



J'irf - 

— Yezdak, 

id. 



— 

— Yusi, 

id. 

33- '5 

4.30 

lOVi — 

j 

— Zanah, 

id. 



J 

— Zeiiieb, 

id. 

3 >. 0 

6.20 


Aknhl'i, 

station. 

07, 0 

1. 0 E. 


Aka sail. 

river. 

28.15 

10, 0 


Akknh, 

station. 

28.30 

8. 0 


Akkerviut, 

plain. 

31-45 

9.30 


Aklau, 

hill. 

35.30 

5.50 W. 


A ksuhei-sh-sh urefa, castle 

33 - 0 

3.40 

~ *LJI 
, ( 

Al- Alan, 

mount. 

30.15 

8 . 0 


Al-' Arutsh, 

town. 

Go* 13 

6 . 9 W. 


Etymologies and Rematks. 


*Aith answers in Berber to 
BentoiAulad in Arabic, 
and signifies children, 
sons, or tribe. It is often 
pronounced *Aits in Ma- 
rocco. 

A few only of the chief 
tnbes are here given. 


Tribe of Isaac. 


Tribe of Jacob. 


Corruption of Kibli,i e.SE. 

Assaka ’ Wad N un ? Pos- 
sibly Azkai or Azoucai of 
Ednsi ? 

On the borders of Sahra. 


Well-wooded hills, about 
tjoo feet high. 

The Castles of the Sherifs. 
Ar. 

The landmark orstandard. 

The trcllices. A wallet! 
town and port on the At - 
lant'c. Pop. 4,000. 
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Lai X. 

Long W 

•55 





0 / 

0 / 

< 

Etymrdogics and Remarks. 


Alamos, 

village. 

35-20 

5 - 0 


On the coAst of the Medi- 
li rranean. .-\lainos isp. 


Al-’Arib, 

tribe. 

28. 0 

4.20 


Kafil.'h station on the li- 
iii'is of theilesert. 

hofi\ 

Al-Audiyah, 

tribe. 

28. 0 

11. 0 


Vallics or streams. 

The icnt-pins ; blocks of 


Al-Autud, 

remains. 

35-23 

5.45 


stone ercxteil round the 
foxit of a small circular 







hill. 


Al-bordn, 

island. 

35-58 

3. 2 


A a iitA'lel ; this is a 






coiiiinon n.iinc in M iroc- 


Al-hashali, 

castle. 

34- >0 

2.50 


co, the po'ition of tlrat 
t'ji the Wad Muluyah is 


Al-kasr keb'ir, 

town. 

34-57 

5.52 

W. 

pi\ cn. 

The threat c.astle. Walled 
town with noon in habitants. 

j-wxl 1 

Al-kasr saghir, 

village. 

35-40 

5-35 


The little castleof the Ber* 
her tribe of Mosmudah 
tin the Meuitcrr..nean. 


Al-khozdmah, 

vil. & bay. 

35 - H 

3.43 


Villa::e at the mouth of the 
W ad \akkor. 


Al-m'mah, 1 

liill&town. 

35.53 

5.20 


The port. Ar. The hill of 
the ])ort of i?ebtah orCeu- 
ta. 


Al-mudrdwah, 

village. 

33.36 

6 . 0 


ed for its tunny fishery, 
•Min.ulrones of our map’s. 

tT;>' 

Amazigh, 

people. 




The ‘ i;rpat.’ The name 
by schifh the Berbers 
(l*'‘iinf:uish themselses. 

jUtI 

AngddjOrAnjud, desert. 

34.30 

2. 0 


On the confines of Maroc- 
cornd \li,Mer«. 

Uil 

Anfci, 

town. 

33-36 

7.40 


Ddr cl beidii, the ancient 
Aiicife, a Wdlleii tosvn uf 
7 on inhaiiitants. 

iUJl 

Aninah, 

hill. 

3>-30 

7-15 

W. 

A range of limedone hill®, 
E.of the city of Maroc- 






co, obii feet 'above the 

ipf^ 

Anjerah, 

tr. &dist. 

35.30 

5.40 


Ics el of the plain. 

LUjl 

Ardcit, 

riter. 

34.25 

5.30 




Areshkul, 

village. 

35-20 

1.30 

B6r. 

A bay and island in theMc> 
diterranean. 






Arkdn is the Ar. and Berb. 


Arkun, 

tribe. 




name of the Elseodendron 
Argan (i. e. Ark.m). 

JU 

Asafi, 

town. 

32.17 

9.13 

A. 

Vulg. Safh. A walled town 
on theAtlantic, pop.OoOo 


Asif, 

river. 




Ri% er. Ber. 


As'fek, 

id. 




Yomlcr ri\er. Ber. 


As'if hm'al, 

river. 

31-50 

8.15 


The river Inwal. B. A tn- 
butary’ to the \\ ad Ten 
•sift. 

l^\ 

A Slid., 

town. 

35. 23 

6 . 2 

A. 

AsllA^i£mlfies ‘good.’ (Bek- 
n in Not.etExtr. xiu i7U.) 

u 

Assail, 

river. 

20.50 

9.50 


Or Tesset, fern, of Assah 
in Her. 


Augustom, 

mount. 

34.30 

4. 0 



^:J]\ ^ jiy 

Aulddd A bd-cl-ker'nn, tribe 

33-15 

3-15 


/lf</(Ki,Sons or children..dr . 

— Abu ’Az'iz, 





'.dtiz means exalted, and 


id. 

32.45 

8.30 


metaphorically, excel- 
lent. 

cU J, — 

L • > • 

— Abu Sebd’, 

id. 

30. 0 

10. 0 


Father-lion. 


— Al-Ferrush, 

, id. 

32 43 

8 . 3 'J 


The spreatier, or thing 
spread, a carpet. 



2.50 
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Aulad ’Amar, 

tribe. 

30. 0 

8. 0 



■ — Beni ’Amer 

, id. 




— 

— Bu-ris, 

id. 

30. 0 

9- 0 

Father-feathers, i.e. snow. 

— 

• r 

— Dide'im. 

id. 

29. 0 

8. 0 

Sycamore. 


— • Buiceib, 

id. 

33- '0 

8.30 

Sons of the besiegers, viz> 
of Mazi’gan. 


— Faraji, 

id. 





— Hamrun, 

id. 

29.30 

8. 0 



— Hedejah, 

id. 

id. 

34.30 

1.30 

6. 0 

Remamsof an ancient Arab 


— Fose’in, 

33 - 0 

tribe. 


— 'I'sn, 

id. 

34.30 

5.15 

Children of I'sa or Jesus. 


— Jar' ah, 

id. 

28.30 

9. 0 



— Menabah, 

id. 





— Alamur, 

id. 

34 - 0 

1.45 


Jj^ 





j_Usr< — 

— Mohammed, 

id. 






— Mot o' ah. 

id. 

34. 0 

4.15 



— Alottajik, 

id. 

.34.30 

6.15 



— - Rihaminah, 

id. 

31.15 

8. 0 

Tribe and province. 

\ 

— Selim, 

id. 

30.30 

6. 0 


^J^- 

— Talhah, 

id. 

34.30 

2. 0 

The children of the gum 
tree (acacia gummifera). 

— 

— Zeid, 

id. 



Powerful Arab tribe. 

j^j ~ 

— Zoha’ir, 

id. 



Idem. 


’ Atjun-el-esnam 

, spring. 

33.30 

4.45 

Idol-springs. 


’Ayun Mvluk, 

fountains. 

34.30 

2. -20 

The sources of the Kings. 


' Ayyanah, mount. & dis. 

33. 0 

5- 0 

Country of springs. Ar. 


’Ayyushah, 

river. 

35.32 

6. 3 

W. Reviving. 

A 

Azambr, 

town. 

33.18 


. Olive. Her. A walled town. 

.•^ll 
-✓> -/ 

8.15 

population about 3 , 000 . 






A pasture-ground for cat- 

Azguri, 

plains. 

33-30 

4.30 

tle, In Ber. Azgar or 
Ezgar means a bull. 

olj' 

Azgvn, 

mount. 

33.30 

4.20 

A plain road, 

Azpar, says Marmol, sig- 

j\ij\ 

A zkar. 

distr. 

34.30 

6. 0 

nilies a country aban- 
doned by the sea. It 1*' 

’Azlah. 

salt river. 



the name of a Berber 




tribe. 

•• ^ ^ 

Azwuga/i, 

tribe. 



<*r ZuH.ivafi. 
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B. 

Lat.N \V 

a 




O / Of 

< Etymoluf'iea and Remarks. 

vv 

Baba, 

promont. 

35.15 4-10 

I'ather. 


Badis, 

town. 

35.12 4.14 

VtU ?. lie la Gomera (Sp.) 
from the name of the 
tribe. 


Bahrein, 

mount. 


The two seas. 


Bahru-d-dolmaf Atlantic. 


The sea of darkness. 

>• > 

Bahru-l-kahir 

, id. 


The great sea. 


Bahru-r-Bumt, Mediter. 

• 


The Roman, or Christian, 
sea. 


Bahru-ssagh'ir, id. 


The lesser sea. 


Bahru-z-zakak, strait. 


The eastern end of the 
straits of Gibraltar. 


Barijah, 

tow'n. 

33.16 8.31 

OrMazi'ghan, 
formerly Boreihhah. 


Basrah, 

village. 


The ancient Banaaa. 

wu 

But, 

river. 

34.15 6.30 

Somethinglarce that dwin- 
dles into nothing. 


Beirah, 

plains. 

3 ' 2 . 0 7.45 

.\ plain with wells. 


Be'ilut, 

forest- 

34.15 6.30 

Acorn, oroak. Ar. (Quer- 
cus Ballota.) 


Belyones, 

village. 


Father of Jonas (’) 


BeniAhu Theibet,tnbe. 


Bi'ni, sons or children. Ar. 

— ’ 

— ' AbuToyyah, id. 




— Ahrash, 

id. 




— ’All, 

id. 

31.30 6.15 

The sons of ’Alt 


— Alkoici, 

id. 



^ — 

— ’Amir, 

id. 



— 

— ’Ammer, 

tr.& mount. 

33-30 1. 0 

The mountains generally 
take the names of the 



tribes inhabiting them. 

— 

— ’.ilrds. 

tribe 

35. 0 5.30 


Jj^ — 

— Bahlul, 

village. 

33.30 5. 0 

Bahdlll, pluraL 

Jrr-^ — 

— Basil, 

tribe& vil. 




— Besdri, 

tribe& vil. 

32.30 3. 0 



— Bu Sa'ud, 

tribe. 




— Garir, 

tr.&mounl. 


The sons of the unskilful. 


— Gawdmudah,W\he. 


Ur Gutvamtidah. 

‘Vj^^ — 

— Gtiwernid, 

id. 


Or Outcernni. 

l»V/ ~ 

— Gebdrah, 

id. 


• 
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Lat.N. 

O f 

Lonjf.W. a Z 

Q f ‘Etymolof^ies and Remarks. 


Beni Geher, 

tribe. 


^ ^ 

— Halit, 

id. 


— 

— Hamed, 

id. 

Or Ahmed, 

j^\:>- ■ — ■ 

— TJamer, 

village. 

Probably Ahraar thuspro- 
nounceii. 


— • Hasan, 

tr.&niount. 34. o 

6 . 0 


— Hashim, 

tribe. 



— Yasfaten, 

tr.&inount. 34. o 

3-30 


— Yasgan, 

tr.&mount. 


(*^lr’' ~ 

— Ihrahim, 

tribe. 

Children of Abraham, 

u!/'- 

— If ran, 

id. 

or Yafmn. 

<ij^L4**<s1 — 

— Isrnelanah, 

id. 


- 

J 

— Ithnuth, 

id. 




— Mansur, 

id. 


j< 

— Marnisah, 

id. 



— 3Iasil, 

id. 



— Mazuhah, 

id. 


— 

> 

— Megher, 

id. 


— 

— Melk, 

id. 


i:r’lr“ ~ 

— Merasen, 

tr.& plains. 


^ — 

— 3Ieskin, 

tr. &dist. 32.45 

t>. 45 \V, Children of the poor. 

( 4b 

— 

— 3Iethjildah, irihe. 



— 'Oheid, 

tr.&inounl. 

A very anrient Arab tribe. 

~ 

— ’Omar, 

tribe. 


crlj'j ~ 

— Razin, 

id. 


t-r-- 

— Sabik, 

id. 


>A«* £im.i 

— Sahid, 

id. 34.45 

3.30 


— Sa’id, 

•‘I- 34.45 

3. 0 

— 

— Tamar ah. 

id. 

Abounding in dates. 

-wlbXJ 

> • 

— Ta’mir, 

id. 



— Tefren, 

id. 
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Lat N. Long W. ~ c 
O / O / *■ 


, 

iJy — 
- 

^Li jU — 

* ' 

LS^^'J ~ 

^J3 

Jj- 

J'jjj ~ 

J^'j 

cliUjj — 


/Ji JL 

Sij 

\C^ JUm: i3\j 

^'i\ jL 

-,^\ Sh 

Pf 

Uj 


r 


r-' 

.. j. 

py. 

J' 

LJ^ 


BeniTelitah, tribe. 

■ — Tenziran, id. 

— Teudeh, tr. & vil. 

— Teuzin, tr. & vil. 

— Wariyagal,tr. & vil. 

— WddFella/i, trihe. 

— Welid, tr. & vil. 

— Wertendji, tribe. 

— Werth'ighah, id. 

— Yafus, id. 

— Zanten, id. 

— Zekker, tribe. 

— Zerwdl, tr.& mount 

— Zeyydn, tribe. 

— Zimdt, id. 
Berdnis, people. 


Bildd-es-sukkar, district. 
Bildd Keh ir af I, cily. 
Bildd S'ld'iHishdm, id. 
Bilddu-l-ahm’ar j^xsiTKi. 
Bilddu-l-jerid, region. 
Bilddu-l-Mogh rib, region 
Bdglldz, strait. 

Bohdyim, village. 


Etymologies and liemarks. 


The ancient Babba. 


Bdkaxjyd, 

Berber, 

Buhmut, 

Busindgah, 

Bu-ris, 


id. 

people. 

river. 

defde. 


34-45 

3.30 


35- >5 

5-30 

Or Viry.igal. 



Fellah, a husMuifman 111 
Kpypt, bxit here a sea- 
lUdii who ploughs the sea. 

34 - o 

3.30 


33-40 

3.30 


34-45 

4-45 


35 - 0 

5.15 


34-30 

3 <- 0 

30.30 

4. 0 

8.40 

3. 0 

Plural of Biirnus (a cloak). 
One of the two great 
pnmihNebranchesofthc 
Ama/ighs, descending 
from li'-rnas. 

Beans. Tnyn. The two 
gates or defilts. Ar. 

The country of the Sherifs 
ur nobles. 



The sugar country. 

31-38 

2ri. 0 

7.36 B. 

9-30 

The great city, Marocco. 
The country of the inde- 
pendeiit chief of Sus-el- 
Aksa. 

30.15 

31.30 

9. 0 

0. 0 

The red country. 

The land of the^md, i. e. 
the dry branches of the 
palm-tree, usetl as jave- 
uns. 

Belad, country, &c. El 
Moghnb^ the west. 

31.15 

2.30 

Straits of Gibraltar. A 
Turki'h woni signifying 
mouth or throat. 

Cattle, or Jbu'Amm. 



Plural Bereber, probably 
derived from the Greek 
and Latin wordSar 6 a/-(» 6 , 
aiU’ptcd m .Arabic. 



-A deep ditch. 

33.50 

7. 10 

• 

.30.4.5 

8. 0 

1 allicr-fcalhcr', ?. c snow. 
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D* Lat.N. 

0 / 

Long.AV. 

0 / 

C . 

< Etymolof^es and 'RernarJct. 


Dades,yR\g.Dedes,mo\ml 32.45 

5. 0 



Ztdimus, 

village. 


Den, or cave. Ar. 

> 

Dar’ah, 

province. 3 °. ° 

6 . 0 

Vulgo Draha. 


Ddr diith-thanah, vil. 35 .i 5 

5.55 

w The abode of the Shelluh 
” • tribe Aith-thana. 

.m— 

— Aklau, 

hill. 35.35 

5.50 

Well-wooded hills about 
• 600 feet high. 


— Duleimi, 

village. 29.30 

9.30 

The residence of the tribe 
of Duleim. 

'UJl — 

— el-Beida, 

town. 33.37 

*7.354 A, White house. See Anf<u 


— -el-hirisi, 

house. 34.45 

6.25 

W. Cold or bleak house. 

iJj^ 

' — Hamran, 

village. 



i<Jo Jis^ — 

— Jedidah, 

part of Fas. 34 . 6 

4.57 

B» New house. 

C/.L^ — 

— Mubarak, 

hamlet. 32.40 

8.30 

\V. Blessed house, vulgo Em- 
bark. 

^5jL1i 

— Shawl, 

village. 34. 0 

2.30 

House of Shawi tribe. 

^lL=ljl ^1 — 

— Ummu-s-Sultan, vill. 


The house of the Sultan’s 
mother. 


De'irat Badis, 

town. 35.12 

4.15 

Velez de la Gomera. 

<d^ 'iji J 

— Mel'dah,iovin. 35.22 

2.52 

The abode of the tribe 
Melilah. 


Bemensarah, 

mount. 30.45 

8.15 



Bemnet, 

town. 31.30 

7.10 

Bodily wrong, disease. 


Beren, 

Bernah, 

mount. 

river. .32.45 

5.15 

1 . e. Mountain. The Ber- 
ber, and thence Arabic, 
name of Atlas. 

Filthy, dirty. 


Bhu-kasal, 

vil. & port. 33. 4 

8.36 

Master of the sharp sword. 


Bhu-l-kumhah 

, village. 30.53 

7-30 

Owner of the com. 

• wVO 

Bubdu, 

town, 33.45 

3.30 


<s:i^_' 

Bukkalah, 

prov.&tr. 32.45 

8.30 


ir.y'^ 

Bice'irah, 

river. 31.15 

9.45 




E. 



>ji\ 

Efzah, 

town. 32.30 

5.30 

Sand or sand-stone. Ber. 

t 

Egel-ing'igil, 

town. 31.15 

8.45 

Eghel, land, soil. Ber. 


Elcilah, 

mount. 29.30 

9.15 



Emsigurot, 

village. 30.30 

9.15 



Enpfah, 

tr,& riv. 31.10 

7.50 

A numerous and powerful 
tribe. 
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Lst X 

Long \V. 





o / 

0 / 

< " Etymologies and Remarks. 


Er-risani, 

fortress. 

31. '5 

2.15 

CaiUie’s Ressant. 


Esfa, 

ford. 

33.30 

6.30 

Rapid ford. 

« 1 nil 

Es-sis, 

desert. 



Weevils or moths. 



F. 





Fagasah, 

town. 

35.20 

4.56 

Broken. Bo. Smalltown 
on the Mediterranean, 


Fahs aulad abu’Aziz,\\\. 

32.55 

8.25 

w. 


Fdhs-ur-rihan, 

Valley. 

35.23 

5-53 

VV. Myrtle-valley. Fuhs. Ar. 

cr'j 

Fas, 

city. 

34 - 6 

4 - 5 ^^ 

B. A spade or pickaxe. 


Fedalah, 




A walled town on theAtlan- 

town. 

33.44 

7.231 

tic, pop. 3 (K). A fair road- 
stead. FVrfa/a/i,exceUent, 

dliii 

Felfelah, 

river. 

3t.30 

6.30 

pre-eminent. 

J^ 

Fein, 

tribe. 



The exiled, ejected, or 
expelled of a people. 


Ferkaluh, 

village. 

31.45 

3.30 



Fidah, 

town. 



Plenty, abundance. 


Fighigh, 

station. 

33- 0 

2. 0 



Filali, 

tr. & dist. 

31. 0 

2.45 

Disbanded, defeated troops. 
Vulgo Fileli. 

ai-.ij 

Fishtalah, 

tribe. 

32.30 

5.30 

t^jji 

Frughah, 

m.& dist. 

31.15 

8. 0 

Emptied, grooved. 



G. 





Gart, 

riv.&prov. 

34.45 

3. 0 



Gerando, 

tower. 

32.20 

8. 12 

\ beacon or watch-tower 
W. on the top t'f a hill alxjut 




5 l'U feet abo\e the plain. 


Gerarah, 

tr. & cast. 




UjUl 1 j djli 

Ghdhah dhd-l- 

forest. 

34.15 

(1.30 

Forest of oaks. Forest of 
Mdinorah. 


Belut, 






Gharb'iyah, 

tr. & reg. 



Western, 


Gltarghdyah, 

mount. 

31.30 

3.30 



Ghar'ib, 

tribe. 

20.30 

515 

stranger, foreigner. Ar. 


Ghar'ir, 

tribe. 

34.50 

4.30 

Inexperienced, unskilful 
people. Beni Gharir. 

tO'ji 

GJiawatah, 

mount. 

33*53 

5.20 

.\bove Miknas. 


Ghur, 

fortress. 

33*15 

5.1.5 

Ghnr, B. between, i e. 
between two river-; the 


G hvris. 




ancient ('illaha. 

u-l.r 

village. 

ji .:{o 

3 '5 

PUnt.itiou. * 
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0 / 

Loiii; W. 

0 / 

C . 

Etymologies and Remarks. 


Ghers-aluhi, 

village. 3^-27 

3.30 

Corruptly for Kasr el Ale- 
win, 


Ghir, 

river. 


In the desert. 


Ghobar, 

river. 33-45 

7.15 

Dust, the dusty river. 


Ghomarah, 

town & tr. 35 - 0 

4. 0 

One of the orif^nal Berber 
tribes, the ancient town 
Panetina. 


Ghurtgessem, 

town. .30.26 

9.36 

The town and port Agadir. 


Glad Sedamah, iown. s'-^o 

7.40 

Or Gtt^dama, the low val- 
ley of adversity. 

J^. 

Gughlan, 

village. 31- 0 

2.30 

Caillie’s Gourland. 

^jtUJ, 

Gureigurah, plains. 83 - 30 

Ghut- Sanhajah,\\?Lm\ei. 29.45 

4.15 

3. 0 

Lurkintr-plares of the '^an- 
haul’s, Caillie’s Gucl- 
Zenaga. 


El Gharb, 

province. 35. 0 

H. 

6. 0 

West. Contains .Azkar and 
Habat. 

•V> 

Habad, 

village. 34-12 

5. 0 

Or Hubbed. 

kj> 

Habat, 

district. 35- 15 

5.30 

Or Hashat. the northern 
part of El-Gharb. 


Uabibah, 

islands. 35-44 

I. 8 

Islands on the north coast 
Ber. near Cape Falcon. 

is^\jO- 

Hadajah, 

town. 34.23 

2.48 

The ford. 

ojjU- 

11 dditli, 

river. 


New, young, or first seen. 

*vj l>- 

Id afata-l-be'idd, cliff. 35.21 

6. 8 

The white cliff, or preci- 
pice. on the Atlantic, 
308 feet above the sea. 

Ul^ 

Hdha, 

tr. &prov. 31. 0 

9-30 



Hajaru-n-nekk6r,y\\\-Agc. 35.15 

3-48 

The stone or cliff of the 
Nekkor. Al-hucemas. 


Halif wa ghuss, riv.&ford. 


Swear and pass on. 

c;^ 

Halin, 

plain. 


Overgrown with grass. 


Hulvmn, 

villaofe. 


Sweetmeat, Sweet and 
pleasant. 

jUi 

Hammaz, 

river. 


Defamer. 

Jj^ 

Hamran, 

plain. 29.45 

8. 0 

The two red as»es. 

L^-J=- 

Harili, 

riv. & dist. 



CL-^.U. 

JJdrith, 

district. 


Plougher. 

LuJy^ 

Ilarshu, 

cape. 35.46 

0.48 

Carved or graven. Cai>e 
Falcon. 


Haskurah, 

Ir.&prov. 31.45 

6. 0 

.A. very extcnii\e tribe, 
even in Sus-ul-.Adna. 

i^'ys 

Haicwarah, 

tr.&vil. 30.18 

C-30 

-A primitive Berber tribe. 


Henutuh, 

tribe. 
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Lat.N. Ixjng.H". 3 *: 

Q f o / and Remarks. 



Hentarah, 

tribe. 





Hentatah, 

mount. 

3*. 45 

6.30 


4 j 

Henzutah, 

tribe. 




cr-^ 

If essen, 

mount. 

35.35 

5.40 

A. -.107 feet above the sea. 


Hilulah, 

tribe. 

“29.15 

9.10 



Hiyuinu, 

province. 

34-30 

4.30 

rcclivity or slope of the 
mountains. 




The aneieiiuS»i,-Y 7 , near Cape 


Honain, 

tr. & port. 

35.19 

1.45 

or Ca[)e 

IliHie. 

L: J 5 ) 

j 

Hor'ah, 

tribe. 



An ancient tribe, famous in 
history, 


Hose ini, 

I dardtll, 

tribe. 

33.15 

5. 30 

The (lescentiants of Hu-* 


I. 

village. 

•29.15 

8.45 

sain 

Mine'S, Rokl and silver. 
The initial svlUhle Id 


P dauthkerit, 

tribe. 

29. 0 

9- 0 

-eetiis to imply the pre- 
sence of water.’ (’an it lie 



a eorruplioiiofaid, great ■* 

JjJ 

I'deukensus, 

id. 

09.45 

8.30 


•• ✓ >t 

I deunaduyith, 

id. 

09.15 

3.40 



I'deuthelth, 

id. 

29.30 

9. 0 



Pdbjuthdn, 

id. 

03.45 

8.30 


> > > •* 

I'dudizdud, 

id. 

08.45 

9-30 


ulA:' 

I'frdrt or Ifren, ir. & vil. 

29. 0 

9.45 

Branch or fragment of the 
great tribe Yufrum. 


Ikli, 

village. 

09.30 

8.30 



0 ’ 

id. 

00.15 

10. 0 

Several villages in Sus-el- 
aksa. 


I' mi zmizi, 

id. 


8. 0 

Jmi, Her. mouth or door ; 

30.45 

amXthm'si fire, probably 
the crater of a \ olcano. 

Ju-jI 

I' saddgas, 





^LmJI 

I'sdwah, 

river. 

30. 5 

9. 2 

Tributary to the Tensift. 

j^\ 

I'ser, 

river. 

35-10 

1.15 

Tributary to the Tafnah. 


I'sil, 

river. 

31.40 

7-30 

W. Tnbutary to the Temift. 


I'tidali, 

mount. 

33-45 

- 5 - .30 




J. 



Mosque of the hammer for 

^-<1^ 

Jama'-el-makra ,\\an\\ei. 

35-45 

.5 49 

breaking stones. Mine- 
ral s]»rng near Tangier. 


Jamhah, 

villages. 

3 - 3 - .50 

. 5 . 0.5 

A name applleil to scicral 
places in Mviroeco. 


Jcbdl’A ijyandh 

jinoiint. 

32.45 

: 5 - 0 

The exeelknt ^lountams. 
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L« N 

Loag.W 

■ * H 

JW 



0 / 

0 t 

Et]/fnoiugiti and Reivarks. 

Jebalu-tk-thelj 

, mount. 



The snowy rnoiuitains. 


Jebel Hab 'ib, 

id. 

35.27 

5-45 

w The belo\ed mountain, 
”* 0,174 feet high. 

A)Jc^ — 

— H ad'id, 

id. 

3>.44 

9-26 

A, The iron mountains, 2,308 
feet above the sea. 

>- 

— Kabir, 

hill. 

35.45 

5.50 

The great hill just to the 
west of Tangier. 

> 

— Khadr, 

mount. 

32.30 

7.30 

The green mountain. 


— Alusa, 

id. 

35-45 

5.30 

The mountain of Musa, 
near Ceuta. 

jS>jC — 

— Sarsar, 

id. 

34.46 

5.36 

.__j. Conical hill, rising about 
'» • 01)0 feet above the plain. 

Cricket mount. 

tlJyij — 

— Thututh, 

id. 

35-50 

5.25 

The ape's hill or mountain. 

ccW 

Jebelein, 

mount. 



The two mountains. 

f;r>=r 

Jebhah, 

village. 

35- '5 

4.15 

The front or forehead; 
village on theXorth coast 

e-'i^ 

Jibbillat, 

hills. 

3'-45 

7.30 

near Point Baba. 

W ^ Arange of schistose hills ri- 
sing aboutSiHi feet above 


Jighu, 

vil.& riv. 



the plain of Marocco. 

>T?=r 

33-45 

4.30 

Or G'gu, and sometimes 
Owigo. 

1 

Jezairu-l-jafar'in,\a\e. 

35-11 

2. -26 

The islands of the Beni 
B 6 r. Ja’far, usually called 2 a'- 
tarines, 44 t) feet high. 

^S- 

Jezairu-l-ghanem, isiatid^. 

35-34 

1.12 

B^|. Sheep-islands ofl' Cape Fe- 
galo. 


Jezdyiru-l-fiabib, islands. 

35-44 

1. 8 

B 6 r. Friend’s islands, 388 feet 

Jc^ 

Juddnah, 



high. 

tribe. 





K. 




J^Ui 

Kabuyil, 

tribes. 



Plur. of Kabileh. 


Kabbdr, 

tribe. 



Crowd, an nnset upon the 
field of battle. 


Kaisar, 

village. 

32-50 

6.50 

The Latin word Ca?sar. 
W. Foundations of a town 

i Jk^ 4 *!j 

Kal’at-’ Abdah, 

castle. 

32-15 

8.30 

probably ancient 

The castle of .■Vbtlah 

Olkll ^xLs 

Kal'at-el- Wad, 

town. 

35 - 0 

2.15 

The castle of the nver. i.-». 
of the Muluyah, the<«s'- 




telluin mtdwGi-e of i?al- 

Kalhct, 

m.& vill. 



lu>t. 

Filthiness, and a hovel. 

ijoA 

Kantarah, 

bridge. 

3 - 5-12 

5.50 

bn'*ge. 


Kanti, 

ruins. 

32.30 

9.13 

r^ncient town described by 
Leo and Marmol as giv- 




ing the name to Cape 


Karkdl, 

island. 

3.5.20 

1..30 

Cantin. 

Ednsi’s Kushkar ^ 

u-J 

Kars, 

village. 

32.30 

3.30 

Gers is a Berber corrup- 
tion of Kasr. 

kji 

Karyali, ru 

ined town. 

33-12 

7.10 

,,r -S’gnifies a town, a village, 

’* • a hamlet. 


Kasbat ’Aith u’st, castle. 

33.15 

4.30 

The stronghold of the tribe 
Aith-usi. 


~' An - ben - Hasan , \ d . .53 :50 7.20 w 
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O t 

Lnnt-W. SH 

0 / 


Kashat Dukkalah, castle 

32.40 

8. -20 


— -ez-Zettut, 

id. 

33 - 0 

7. 0 W. 



— Juzulah, 

id. 

30.15 

8. 0 


KaLbah, 

id. 

34.15 

■4.45 


Kanr-el-’A lewin 

, towti. 

3 -i -30 

3-30 


— Far’aun, 


. 34 - 4.3 

5. 15 

w* 

— Ihn Hamid, castle. 




— Maynudah, 

town. 

35.50 

3 - 3*1 

•• ^ ^ 

— Mului Mcimuii(oryTeii 

35 - 

•2. 8 


KarukerAuladPsa, tlistr. 

34-55 

8.45 


KereMut, 

plain. 

31-45 

9 - 3 ° 


Ketdmah, 

tribe. 



i.ji 

Kezdlah, 

tr.& prov. 

30.15 

8. 0 


Khamis Mclgkdrah , to vvn 

33-59 

5-20 


Khanduku-r-riyan torrent 

35-45 

5.40 


Kherehat, 

villag-c. 




Kikru, 

river. 

33-45 

0.15 

LU 

> 

Tfirat, 

cape. 

35. -20 

.3.37 


Kirruwan, 

tribe. 

33.40 

3-40 

j 

Kittiwah, 

tr. & vil. 

29-45 

9 - 0 


KoleTut, 

village. 

31.10 

9.45 

y-' 

Koftuir, 

village. 

34.34 

■2.45 


Kunugh-cl-gherbun, int. 

33-40 

3- 0 


Kntubiyah, 

mosque. 

31-3:1 

7 - 3(1 B. 

> 

Kuzt, 

tribe. 

34 - 0 

3. 0 

- V '.U 

El Keluid, 

mount. 

3'. 40 

7 - 5 


El Khenk, 

defile. 

3 - 4 . 15 

3. 0 

• !1 

El Khuimab, 

village. 

33-15 

4. <1 


El E/uis, 

river. 

34.50 

.')■ 1 7 


El A as, 

river. 

3 - 5 - 0 

1). 0 


\ 1 1 . 


Etymoiogies and RerTtarJcs. 

The castle or chief town of 
Dukkala, iPtns, El Me- 
dina. 

The c.istleof the bndal or- 
naments. Jr. 

The castle of the pro% ince 
or tribe GeauLi, the an- 
cient Gretuhau" ’ 

A sm.ill town, or eiiaiicl. 
Alko-^abah. 

The castle of the descend- 
ants of ’Ah (Bekri.p 5;i8). 

Pharaoh’s casdc (in ruin^). 


Tltc castle of Ben llamul. 

The palace of the Masmii- 
dih r ibe; no’M Al Kin»'>ur 
SiigJttr. 


The drivii)}! sands of the 
children of I’sa tor Jesus) 
a Berlwr tnlx?. 

Plains at the X. West foot 
of the Iron mountains. 

\ ^re.il tribe of Berbers. 

Pronounced Gezulah. Gae- 
lulia ■' 

Thnr'ilay market of the 
tribe and mount Met- 
ghorah. 

The thirst-quenching foss. 


Desert places or ruins. 

Tributary to thenver Abu 
llak-rak, or Bu-Uegreg. 

Cape i^uilates on the North 
Co.tot. 

Pronounced KoufOj. 


Eispiiifi, .stammering. 


The little castle. 


A little palace. 


The passage of the raven^. 

The library. The chief 
mosque at M.irocco ; the 
tower feet high- 
Thc fourth j'art. quarter. 

Lie, . 

Mouiitaui ridge^ ; plur. of 
Kilwah, 

Strangling, strangulation, 
thence a dehle. 


The tent. 


The ions]'icuou''. 


\ 1 >*)W. 

T 


V () L. 



Count Graberg on the Names 





l^t.X Long.W. 

Eitymoiogies and Remarks. 



L. 

o / o / 


Lahanali, 

tribe. 


Breakfasting, liberal to 
travellers. 


Lamayah, 

id. 


One of the chief Berber 

Lamtah, 

id.&town. 

28.30 10.30 

tribes. 


Larntunah, 

id. 

28.30 9.30 

Idem, famous in history. 

U'V V ^ 

Leusugagart, 

town. 




Lewimtah, 

tribe. 


One of the primitive Ber- 
ber tribes. 

43 J 

y- 

Liyonah, 

cape. 

3.5.54 5 - 

On the Strait of Gibraltar. 
Leona, Span. 



M. 



[*V 

Muder att’u-(2?w,town. 


The ancient Dorath. 


Wadyunah, 

tr. & vil. 

33.30 7.25 

«;• Notedforitssokormarket. 

” • Also a Berber tribe. 


Mafrushi, 

river. 

34. >5 5 - 0 

The river of Fas. 


Magharah, 



A cavern. 

J . 

AX»Xy< 

Maglnlah, 

village. 


A wet nurse. 


Maghugliah, 

tr. 8c vil. 

35 C> 5 43 


U'J'^ 

Mitgrlin, 

mount. 

32.45 5 . >5 


4jI^ 

Malta yah, 

tribe. 

3440 2.20 


j=r^^ 

Majer, 

tribe. 

32.30 9 - 0 


4L-U^ 

Mallahaluh, 

cape. 

3 . 5.49 . 5.45 

See Rasu-i‘Menai. 


MiC moral i. 

town. 

34.54 6.24 

Full built, or inhab teti ; 
now only a few tombs. 

A) 

Mansorhjah, 

town. 

33.46 7.16 

The Victorious place. 

*<1 i 
u— !/* 

Marukcsli, 

city. 

3 '. 37-3 7.36 

■lY Vulgo Maraksh. Thecity 

Jy../- 

Mar'izan, 

mount. 



4<— *> ^ 

Marrnsah, 

tribe. 




3Iartil, 

river. 

35.40 5.17 

Ri vcT and tower of T etuan. 


3Iasmudah, 

tribe. 


One of the fi\e principal 
llerlxjr tribes. 


3Iassctalithah 

mount. 

33.‘5 0.15 



3Iatmu[ah, 

tribe. 


ENitension. 


3Iazuri, 

point. 


Strong, sturdy, valiant. //r. 


3Iuzighan, 

town. 

33.15 8.2O 

» Vulgo A/<7;a^’-«n ; theabodt 
of the AiiKizig.s. 


iMedgharuh , 

district. 

31.45 3. 0 

Invasion. 
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LaI N. 

o / 

Long W 

0 ! 

• = z RtynuA^gies and Remarks . 


Medmatii-l-heida, town. 

34 - 6 

4.58 

jy The white city, the city of 
Fas. 


Mehdiyah, 




Walled town on the .\tlan- 


town. 

34.18 

6.38 

A. tic, pop,400. Mamorah. 
Destroyetl, or no more ex- 


Mehdumah, 

town. 

33. 16 

8.26 

isting; a term formerly 
applied to the town of 
Mazighan. 


Meherdali, 

village. 

35 - 8 

1.55 

Near Cape Hone. 

«L-ilsr^ 

Mehkisali, 

tribe. 

35.30 

5-30 

Tribe nearTeluan, towards 
Ceuta. 


Mejasah, 

mount. 

34.15 

446 

Searchetl. 


Melilah, 

tr. & town. 

35.22 

2.52 

Town and gulf on the Me- 
diterranean, Spanish prc- 
sitlio. 

^Xwcl^CUc 

Menjasah, 

mount. 



Impure. 


Menzalah, 

oratory. 



Halting or alighting place. 

jjj ^ 

Merumer, 

town. 

32.30 

8.55 

Marbles. 

U ^ J -^ 

Merslian, 

pi. & vil. 

3.3. 48 

5.48 

Free and open pasture 
ground. 

clw:L< 

Mcsah, 

town. 

29.4.5 

9.45 

Place for praj er. 


Meslira -el-ashef, ford. 

35.33 

5.50 

W . The healing watering-v>lace 

<_i.i::^ 

Meslira’ HnlUif, ford. 

32.30 

t >.45 

W . The ford ©f the wild boar. 


Mesh ra 'at-er-ra mlah,\i\. 

34.30 

6.15 

The sandy ford, extensive 
plains so calleii North of 






the Wad >ebu. 


3Ieshra'at esfa 

, ford. 

32. ,30 

6.15 

Thefnrdof thelight loatietl 
mules. 

tWilil'Ini.KI < 

Mestusah, 

tribe. 

35. 8 

4.25 

Hisn Mestasah, the fort 
Mestwsdh, the ancient 


Mezatah, 




AcTdth. 

<C'|y-V 

tribe. 



Oil-venders 


Mezemmuh, 

town. 

3.5.10 

3. 50 

Or Dtirat Mc ^ eimnuh . 

<A_' l,< 

3I'iut, 

village. 

32.20 

G.50 

W. One hundreil. 

i^’ L'C 

Mint Bir, 

wells. 

33.15 

3.45 

Hundred well'. 


Mikuusah, 

city. 

33.5H 

5.30 

25. A broom. 





The highest peak of Atl.as 

a! 

cT^ 

Milth'in, i^Miltshi) mount. 

31.10 

T.25 

V,- south of the cit) of Ma- 

• rocco, rising llj^oo feet 

Misf'ncuh, 




above the sea. 


district. 

3'. 20 

T.30 

The windy or purifietl re- 
gion. 

1* 

-✓-✓ 

Mishhuyah, 

tribe. 

28.45 ' 

10.45 

Tribe of ‘shcluhi. Stung 
by sforiwoU' 

European prc.num latromif 

Moy^ddor, 

city. 

31.30 

9.47 

Mugdul, or Mvxlogul. a 
Mourish Siiint (Host.}*. 


Moy It rib n-l-Ak 

sa, 



< 1 )• 

I’he extreme «c-st — tlie 
empire of Murovto. 

• > 

jSLoyh rib u-l-A usat. 



The inuldlj-westem regii>n 
— Mg'ers and p.Tt of ra- 


Alojahldiit, 

tombs. 

31.45 

5.. 50 

il N. 

The warriors of the faah : 
toinbaof three saints lU'ar 

i.5/c 

Mokruwuh , 

tribe. 

3 ** 4 j 

3.45 

Tangier. • 

M".ov;nvi/<, forcign«s,ne\v 
toinera. 
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Count Graberg on the Names 


o . 






Long W. 

5 ^ 

Etymologies and Remarlts^ 




o / 

0 t 

< " 


Monselmin, 

tribe. 

28.15 

10.45 


Strolling Mohammedans. 
Corrupt for Muselrain. 


Morshah, 

lake. 

34.30 

6.30 

w. 

The lake or morass of Ras- 
ud-daura. 

iULi) yo 

Morslianah, 

village. 

33- >5 

7.15 


Open pasture ground. 


Mosid ' Aith-Irmah, vill. 




The hunting-place of the 
tribe .\its Irmah. 

glMj iJk**.* 

Motfiyah T'lds'i, hamlet. 




The well of Tidsi. 







My lord Busellum, i. e. 

♦L-; L-fV^ 

Aliddi-ahu-sellum, cape. 

34.54 

C.24 

A. 

Father-ladder. Old Ma’- 
niorah. 


Alula'i Idris, 

town. 

34-30 

5 - 0 


Mv lord Idris, or Enoch. 
Town and sanctuary. 


Miduhat, 

river. 




Salt water. 


Alulukali, 

tomb. 

32.36 

9,10 




Alidklo, 

river. 

34.30 

3. 0 



^yLc 

Miduyah, 

river. 

35. 8 

2. 16 



"J)> 

Muzzubah, 

tr.&town. 

29.15 

6.40 





N. 






Nakkor, 

river. 

35. '5 

3.45 




Naranjah, 

village. 

34-50 

5-20 


Orange. 

diLi) 

Nejifah, 

tr. &, riv. 

31-15 

7-55 


Vulgo Enfifnh. 


Nefisah, 

tr. 8c riv. 

31.30 

7.45 


V*ulgO Enfisnh. 


Nefus, 

mount. 

31.45 

5.30 




Nefusah, 

tribe. 




Ancient Berber tribe. 

^j!/" 

Nefzawah, 

tribe. 




One of the chief tribes of 
Berbers. 

<LSU 

N'lhah, 

river. 




The quiet rher. 






A little Palm, the ancient 

dl,*s.'' 

N^ukhadah, 

town. 

33-15 

6.45 


Occath, one of the most 
important market towns 
of Marocco 

Eels; Nun of thetribeof 
Laintah. 

uy 

Nun, or Nul, 

town. 

28.30 

10.30 



Nuzulu-t-Tiru 

attjvillage. 

32.40 

3-45 


A haliing-placc or covert 
fors'^rangers fromdi'«tant 


O. 




platis, Caillic’s Nzeland 
[NuzIanJ. 



’Omarah, 

tr. &, vill. 




Habitation. 

^-ii' 

Ordom, 

river. 

34.15 

a 0 


Become green again. 



R. 





LV;, 

Rabat, 

port. 

3 ^. 3 

8.48 

A. 

Inn or monastery. Walle*l 

•> 



town, pop. 

^.•\i!' bUj 

c. ■-' 

Rabapt-l-fet-h, 

ill. 




Ue^taig plac^ of victory. 
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Rahalah, 

tribe. 


Rahonah, 

tribe. 


Ras Aferni, 

cape. 


— Azintur, 

id. 


— Tafalneh, 

id. 


— Tegriwelt, 

id. 


— -ul-A'in, 

spring. 

— 

— -ud-Daurah 

, id. 

- 

— -ud-Eeir, 

cape. 


— -ul-Hiidik, 

id. 


— -ul-Jemel, 

id. 


— — -ul-Memr, id. 

— nsh-Shakkar,\A. 

— — •mSim, id. 

jiyi -id-Wad, river. 

k_aj j Rif, or Er-Rif, province. 
Rihuminah, province. 
iLjj Rukhah dhi-l- defile. 
Jemel, 

S. 

Sadratah, tribe. 
Sahel-€l-Marg]inh,^\o\n. 
Jjs-Ls Sahil, coast. 


Lat-N. Long.W. = ? 

Q j Q r < Etymologiet and Remarlsa. 
^9*45 ^'45 Travellers. 


34-55 

4-50 


30-38 

9-52 

A. 

35-34 

1-14 

Ber. 

31- 7 

9-50 

A. 

31-24 

9-48 


31-50 

7. 0 

W. 

34-45 

6.24 

A. 

35-30 

2-57 


32.32^ 

9-17 

A. 

35-48 

5-45 


35-47 

5-54 

A. 

31-24 

9-48 


30-15 

8.45 


35- 0 

4-30 


31-15 

8, 0 



Vulgo: Arhonah. 

Called also Cape Ghir, a 
bluflf cape rising boldly 
1,235 feet abo\ e the sea. 

Cape Fegato on the Medi- 
terranean, Uas-ul-Kintar. 

A bold cape on the Atlan- 
tic, rising 730 feet above 
the sea. 

The handsome promon- 
tory, Cape iim. 

The chief spring, a com- 
mon name m Barbary, 

The round cape, a low 
sandy cape on the Atlan- 
tic which gives its name 
to the adjoining lake. 

Cape Tres Forcas of the 
Spaniards, ancient Ru- 
s^irum. 

Cape Palm-grove, also 
Cape Cantim 

Cape camel. 

Cape lighthouse. Cape 
Malabat, theeastemcape 
of the bay of Tangier. 

Cape isp/irtfl of our maps, 
the extremity of vegeta- 
tion, and espec.ally of 
Tines. 

The windy cape, or the 
promontory of the tribe 
Sim, or .nU-i-Sim, the 
sons of the passing winds. 

Rh er-head. 

Mountainous well cultiva- 
ted province on the Me- 
diterranean. 


35.-20 5.55 The camel’s neck. 


^Vstooished. 

34* O 4*3® A plain of grassy pasturage 

35* 3® ^ Level, sea shore, sea-coast. 



Sa/iili, 

tribe. 

35-30 

6. 0 

Coaster. 

L. 

Sakhjah, 

Sala, 

villag'e. 



A water-c'ourse or water- 
wheel. 

Sallee of our maps. A wal- 

town. 

34- 3 

6.48 

4 Iwi town on the Atlantic, 

pop.lo.utK). Secure and 


Samirah, 

plain. 

32.10 

8. 5 

quiet place. 

Spreading water, well-wa- 
tereil fields. 


Sanhajah, 

tribe. 

32- 0 

5. 0 

One of the great divisions 
of the Berbers. 






.■\ water-beanng camel. In 

Saniyah, 

well. 

35.30 

5- .50 

\y^ Marocco and in the w hole 
of Barbary, a large gar- 
den • 

The two palace^, vie. Kasr 
Faraun and Tiyulit or 


Sarhun, 

nit.Sledifices. 

34-45 

5-21' 
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Lat N. Lone W. 9— ^ _ , 

< Etymolog es and Rejnarfes. 

Conical hill 800 feet above 


j-’r’ 

Sarsar, 

hill. 34.45 

5-45 

the plain, Sarsar, a 
cricket. 


Sauma’ahHasan,tov/er. 34 - ^ 

6.47 w. 

Tower at Rabat, 2a0 feet 
above the sea. 


Seht-ul-Mui- 

garden. 3 i -37 

7.36 w. 

Garden of repose, or of 
Maimun, in the city of 



Marocco. 


miimyah, 





Seggemeh, 

mount. 33. 5 

4-45 


iZjjL^ 

Sekort, 

river. 


Heat of the sun. 


Seksiwah, 

mount. 31.45 

7. 0 


aOL, 

- 

SelilgS, 

mount. 33.30 

4.15 


, •mJ ' 

U/>> 

Send:, 

river. 


Thief, robber. 

(jjL-j 

Sesawan, 

mount. 35. 0 

5. 0 



Sharf-el- Okah, hill. 35.36 

5-56 

Eagle’s peak. 

Jew’s cliff. A rc<I cliff on 


Sharf-el-Yehudi, cWW. 31.15 

9.15 A. 

the .\tlantic rising 204 
feet above the sea. 

jyiJi ;_il) 

Sharf-esh-Shofrah, cliff. 3‘^-56 

8.45 A. 

Spear’s edge. Cliff on the 
Atlantic about 4*i0 feet 
alxive the sea. 


Sharkiyah, 

tribe. 35. 0 

4 30 

Eastern tribes. 


Shaulan, 

baths. 34. 0 

4-25 

Lifting up the pitcher. 

^^LSi 

S/idu:es,^Ton.Skuus,pTov. 33-30 

3- 0 

A rough uncultivated 
country. 


Shawl, 

village. 34. 0 

2. 30 

The abode of the sheep- 
owner. 


Shuwiyah, 

tr. &prov. 33.30 

7. 0 

The remains of dispersed 
men and cattle. 

Juul 

Shedmah, 

province. 31.45 

9. 0 

Strong horses and camels. 


Shejerikah, 

village. 


Abounding with small 
trees. 

AJt> 

Shellah, 

sanctuary. 34. 0 

6.45 

End of a jmimey, pilgrim- 
age; Kobbeh near^aLu 


Sherdghinak, 

province. 32. 0 

7. 0 


e->^ 

Sherij, 

village. 35.49 

5 55 

A grove, shaded by small 
trees. 


Sherrddi, 

sanctuary. 31.30 

8. 0 

Fugitwe. 

u'^ 

Sheshwan, 

towiiScdist. 35.10 

6‘20 



Shilhah , pi. SAw^M/i .nation 


A branch of the.Vmazighs, 
and the name of their 


Shiskawak, 



language. 

V A * 

g^l. .11 » MWil) 

riv.& pi. 32. 0 

8.30 

Di.stant. A tributary of the 
Tensift. 

> ♦ 

Sho’bat Aklu, 

valley. 


Valley of .‘Vklu, formed by 
a torrent. 

... 

Sho'hatBeni' Obaid,ss\\. 33. 0 

3.45 

\alley of the Beni ’Obaid, 

V - ^ 

Shofrak, 

village. 


A large knife. 
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Sidi Kasim, village. 
Sidi Kuskusu, kobbeh. 
jliijsr* Sidi Mokhtdr, village. 


I^t X Long \V 5 t: 

Q ^ o / liamojA's. 

34- >5 5-54 MylorclK^.in. 

A saint's tomb where Arui- 
3-2.50 8.50 kusH was given to trd% el- 

ItTs. 

31.44 8.30 M> lord elect or chosen. 



Sijilmesah, 

district. 

31. 0 

2.30 




Silfat, 

mount. 

34-30 

5.45 

\V. 

Tlic brother’s w fe. 


Sofrowi, 

town. 

33-48 

4.43 


An empty house. 

cr‘ 

S 6 k,’f[.Asu-uk, 

market. 




.'\pplieii to many places jn 
MartK*co. 


Suk-ddr-’aith- Thanahfid. 

35- '5 

5-15 

w. 

Market of the house of the 
Thanah tribe. 

tr^-' cr‘ 

Sok-el-Arbcd , 

market. 

34-34 

5.45 


Wedncsilay -market. 


Sorhu-l-Herh, 

river. 

33 - 0 

4. 0 


The road of the tlight. 


Sutukah, 

tribe. 

29.30 

10, 0 


Properly Jatukah. 


Subeit, 

town. 

33 . '5 

8. 0 




Suheitah, 

Sus, 

tribe. 




The origin, the limits, the 


province. 




border. 


Sus-el-Adna, 

id. 

30. 0 

9- 0 


Lower Sus, i. e. lower 
border. 


Sus-el-Aksa, 

id. 

29. 0 

9.30 


Furthest Sus extreme 

border. 33.30 (ko ? 


Suweiniyah, 

village. 

31.50 

7.40 

w. 

The small wells or pits. 


Suweirah, 

towii&port 31.30 

9-47 

A. 

miniature, a 
little picture. 



T. 






Tabornost, 

village. 

30. 0 

6.15 


The cloak with a hood, 
(The Bomos). 

e * \ - * 

Tabuldwant, 

village. 

32.45 

7.15 


l‘he abodeof the fenymen 
Ber, 

iJUj 

Tafelneh, 





Barren, without water. A 

cape. 

3 »- 7 

9 50 

A, 

cape 7 Bd feet above the 
sea. 

ciJ'iJl; 

A;\jSii 

Tafdelt, 

region. 

3 ‘. 0 

2.30 


Theabodeoflhe Fileli. Bcr, 
Preceding otlier^, going be- 

Tafrdtuh, 

desert. 

34.15 

3. 0 


fore, the door, or gate. 
Ber. 

<Ulcij 

Taftunah, 

village. 

31. 0 

9.45 


The trial, the attempt. 
Temptation, setluction. 

4 y 






Defile in a mountain. A 


Taggardyin, 

mount. 

31-20 

7.20 

4 V. 

Sholuh, vill. anti mount. 
6,400 feet abote the at a. 


Tagoddst, 

town. 

32. 0 

6 . 0 




Tagumaddrt, 

village. 

29. 0 

6.30 




Tajakdnt, 

tribe. 

30. 0 

7. 0 




Tdltnt, 

town. 

29.15 

9-45 


r lie residence. Bt . . 
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Lat.N. Long.W '5:2 
O / O / 

Talent’ aith-Gerari,\\^. 



Tamarakost, 

village. 

3-^15 

3-15 


Tamazight, 

langfiiage. 
o o 




Tamenart, 

dislrict. 

30-50 

9. 0 


Tamsukt, 

river. 

3^-15 

6 . 0 


Tan'm, 

river. 

34.30 

5.45 

irsals 

Tanjah, 

city. 

35-43 

5.48 - 4 . 

c: Ci. 

Tansift, 

river. 

32. 4 

9.23 


Tansur, 

village. 




Tarfu-l-H arsha, cape. 

35.46 

0.48 


Tarfu-l-kirat, 

cape. 

35-20 

3.37 

jliLlll '—ijs 

Tarfu-l-Shakkar, cape. 

35-47 

5 . 54 i A. 


Tarkah, 

villaije. 

32.45 

7.30 


Tarudant, 

town. 

30.15 

9- 0 


Tasremut, 

ruins. 

31.25 

7.30 W. 

U'b’ 

Tata, 

station. 

28.45 

6.30 


Tawant, 

village. 

35 - 8 

1.46 


Taza, 

town. 

34.15 

3-45 


Tazut, 

town. 

30. 5 

3-10 


Tebelbelt, 

village. 

30.15 

2.15 


T'edlah, 

province. 

33 - 0 

5. 0 


Tednest, 

town. 

31 - 4.3 

9- 0 


Tedsi, 

town. 

30.15 

8.15 

iijii 

Teftiah, 

river. 

35-17 

1.28 Bii. 


Tefren, 

mount. 




Tefkf, 

village. 




Tefzah, 

town. 

32.15 

5.30 


Tefzdrah, 

river. 

35. 0 

1.15 


Teghusah, 

village. 

33.30 

2.45 


Teghejet, 

town. 

32.30 

7. 0 


Etymohgies and Remarks. 

The chief abode of the 
Aits Gerari. 

Tamarakoaht ? 

The langoage of the Ama- 
zighs. 

The minaret, the piaii^ 
Ber. 

The moistener. 


Full of reeds. 


A place amidst vines. Ber. 

Full, overflowine, the 
central or middle river. 

The well defended. 

Cape Falcon. Cape of the 
chace, or of the Lybiao 
lizard. 

On the Mediterranean. 
Cape Qadates, cape of 
the Carats, or Carobs. 

The red promontory. Cape 
Spartel, with Vilf^eaud 
rums of the same name. 

A rapid stream. Ber. pj. 
Tuwarik,aname of aBer- 
ber tribe 

The beautiful woman.jBer. 

Extensive ruins of a town 
in the Atlas, 3,000 feet 
above the plain of Ma> 
rocco. 

Kafileh station on the nor* 
them limit of the Sahra* 

Boundary on the Mediter. 
coast between .\lgiers 
Marocco.eliflVsteep rock, 
or precipice. 

A town. Ar. and Ber. A 
collection of houses. 


Confusion of languages. 


The rising countr>-. 


Secluded. 


Muddy water. Ar. Sunset, 
and West. Ber. 


Smoke. Ber. 


Sandy.or full of sandstoi>es 
Ber. 

Runrung through the sand. 


A column. Ber. 
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Lat.N, Lon; W. ^ 5 

<: Et^nwlofcief and Remarfci. 



Teghthut, 

old port. 



On the west of Haha. 

c:sy,[y 

Tthart, 

village. 



In the pro^ ince of Gart. 

J • 

Tejeut, 

village. 

30 - >5 

9-‘5 



Telah, 

village. 

31-30 

9-30 

A covered fountain. 


Telalein, 

villaore. 

0 

32.30 

3 - 15 

The two sandhills. 


Temessuivin, 

castle. 

34 - 8 

3-40 

The two fires. Ber. 

\ *■ ■ ■ ■ 

Temsena, 

tr. & prov. 

33-30 

7. 0 

Country laid waste, the 
desert. Ber. 

UUud^jjU' 

Ttnedust, 

mount. 

32. 0 

5-30 


UL-j\plj 

Thieaant, 

village. 

31-15 

2.15 



Tenethah, 

villajre. 

31. 0 

8. 0 



Tensitah, 

mount. 




Sj\}J 

Tenzdrah, 

mount. 




^\jji 

Termtah, 

district. 

35-13 

1-33 



Tesegdelt, 

town. 

3'- 0 

9-30 

Eggs. Ber, 


TeseUgt, 

village. 

29.30 

9 - 0 

Silver and copper mines 
found here. 

c^-U- 

Teset, 

district. 

29-30 

9.30 

The country watered by 
the river .\ssah. Bor, 


Tesewin, 

mount. 





Tesh'im, 

river. 



Eyes. The plural of the 


Tetuwin, 

city& port 

35.38 

5-22 

Berber word Tit, vulgo 
Tetuan. 


Thu gut h, 

pass. 

33-15 

4 45 

The old woman. 


Thamudah, 

village. 



A boar. 

uJJjli 

Thdiculalm, 

tribe. 



Herdsmen. 

ciJljAp' 

Tildat, 

mount. 





Tildiyeh, 

village. 





Till'imeh, 

village. 




£ , * 





Capit.'il of a district called 

Tilimsan, 

town. 

35. 0 

1-15 

i)y the Spaniards Trerae- 
cen. 

crr^’ 

Timillm, 

village. 




h?J3^ 

Tim hr i, 

tribe. 



Date trees. Aits-Timuri. 


Tinamal, 

village. 



Or Tmmalt. 

LlJ 

Tit, 

ruins. 

33 - >0 

3-30 

^ An c\e. Be?. ► 
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Lat X, 

O / 

Long W'. 

0 / 

< ■■ Eti/molopiea and Remarks. 


Tiyidit, 

town. 

34-30 

5- 0 

j\l-Guwalili, now Mulai 
Idris. 


TizUit, 

tribe. 




i!iUj 

> 

Tomarah, 

villaofe. 

34 - o 

6.50 

Fruit trees. 

isJ\y 

Tuicat, 

station. 

27. 0 

i. 0 

1J, Oasis anil kofilehstalioiim 
the desert. 



U. 





U'faran, 

tribe 

29. 0 

9-45 



U'lut, 

tribe. 

35 - 0 

6.15 


J 

Ummu-l-huduja, village. 



Mother of camel’s ihriek. 


— -l-heffan, 

kL 



Mother of the young os- 
trich. 

^ ^ — 

l-jatiihah, 

id. 



Motherof one of thecamel 
loads. 

txyy\ — 

— -r-rehi'eh, ; 

river. 

33- >7 

S-17 

Mother of spring plants. 



w. 




jlj 

y — 

Wad, river. 

— Bu~Sinaga 7 i, id. 

33-50 

7.10 

PI. .\udiyah> — in Maroceo, 
Wi(Un. 

<Uy<ll 

el-’Arsah, 

id. 

33-40 

7-25 

\V. The river of the orchards. 



el- Ayyushah,\A. 

35-32 

6. 0 

The hfe-giving stream). 

— 

el-Ghored, 

id. 

31 29 

9-47 

Tlie river fi'rmed bvrain- 
A. water, not always ’full. 


el-Halk, 

id. 

35-45 

5-45 

The river of the mouth or 
throat. 

— 

el-Jeivahir 

, id. 

34- '5 

5 - 0 

The ri\ er of jewels. 

cr-^' — 

— -el-Muhsan 

, id. 

35-10 

6- 5 

W, The benefactor. 

<^L:U11 — 

el-Mailah, 

id. 

35-30 

1.15 


juii — 

— -el-Mal, 

id. 



The river of riches. 

A*J', — 

el-Millah, 

id. 

33-40 

7-25 

Sect-river. 


■ el-Tinn'm, 

id. 

34-30 

5-45 

Dragon-river. 


el-Ya/nid, 

id. 

35-48 

5-50 

Jew’s river. 


■ — ■ un-ncfis, 

id. 

31-30 

8. 0 

The precious river. 

a4,l — 

— Erg'dah, 

id. 

34-30 

4-30 

The ann. 


— Gart, 

id. 

35-15 

3-15 

The nver of karats or en- 
rolls. 


— Ghomurah, 

id. 

33 - 13 

4-15 

The ri\er of the Cho- 
incrah". 

’ --- 

j •’ 

— Gir, 

id. 

32. 0 

•2. 0 

Passage, nllci, tntr\. 
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L%tt X. Long \V 3 t: 

^ ^ ^ ^ " E.tymolui'ics fi?uJ RemarArj. 



Wad ’isaw'i. 

river. 

32. 0 

9. 0 

Isawi River. 

"u'c;- 

— Kerkal, 

id. 

35- >5 

4.45 

The ri\ er of frogs. 

— Levin, 




The coloured or variable 

■ 

id. 

34.15 

5. 0 

river. 

jL< ■ — 

— Maluyah, 

id. 

35 - 8 

2.16 

The vvindiu^ rh er- 
The river of cd^. Thepo- 




s.tion fif rhen'outh of the 

— 

— Nun, 

id. 

28.40 

11. 10 

A. river that falls into the 

Athntic near Cape Nun 

i 1 >"Lj — 

— Sahil, 

id. 

35.15 

6.15 

IS here given, whctlicr it 
be Wad Xun or Wad *^0- 



ietman .«eeros tloubtful. 

Ij-ws — 

— Sebu, 

id. 

34.18 

6.40 

\f , The mountain river, the 
torrent. 

— 

— Sa’, 

id. 

34.30 

2.30 

A tributary to theMuluyah. 


— Tafnak, 

id. 

35 '7 

1.28 

The sunset. 


■ — Tensift, 

id. 

3 - 4 . 4 

9.23 

» The overflowing river, cen- 
tial river. 


— Tidsi, 

id. 

31 . 0 

9-45 

Concealed, or hidden. 



— Tild'i, 

id. 




Vi» 

— u-l- Ahid, 

id. 

3 ’ 4.30 

6.15 

Slave river. 

C*“/l*' 

— Ulk6s, 

id. 

35.13 

6. 8 

\V. The Luccos of our maps. 

iiy 

— Werghah, 

id. 

34.15 

5.30 


r^-- 

— Yetkom, 

id. 

33.55 

7. 0 

\V. 

S-^. — 

— Yissil, 

id. 

31.40 

7.30 

W. Rush River. 

}:.j 

— Ziz, 

id. 

32.30 

4. 0 

Oran, town and port on 
the Metliterranean. 


Wahran, 

town. 

35.41 

0.40 


W'aVidiyah, 

castle. 

32.45 

9. 0 



W^ans'fen, 

spring’. 

32.45 

5. 0 

Source of the river Urn- 
mu-r-rebieh. 

^:.j} 

War'ikah, 

town. 

31.20 

7.35 

Aghmat Warikah. 

^J3 

Wart'ighah, 

tribe. 

33.40 

3.20 



tomb. 



Tomb orkobbeh in thcJe- 


Wasman, 



bel Hadidor Ironmoun- 
tainf!. 


Wazcin, 

town. 

34.45 

5.30 

The abode or residence of 
a famous saint. 

jJj 

Weld, 

child. 



PI. Aulad. prefixed to 
many names of tribes. 


Wijiyah, 

point iStvil 

. 35.31 

5 - 7 

Something ver>'TisibIe..^r. 


Wiijdah, 

town. 

34.40 

1.50 

Vulgo Uchdah. Oushdah 
t)f our maps. 

• -/ 

Wttljah, 

plain. 

33. 0 

8.45 

Drinking. A water-bucket, 
a watery plain or valley. 


Wuslan, 

niouiU. 



9 

Intermediate. 
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Y. 

Lat.N. 

O ! 

Long.W. if 
0 t 

Etymoiugiea and Remarkt. 


Yaferi, 

village. 





Yafus, 

tribe. 





Yanfarak, 

tribe. 




cr'^. 

Yasfaten, 

mount. 




u-k 

Yelles, 

village. 

35-15 

4. 0 




Z. 





Zaicas^a/i, 

tribe. 

33-15 

6.15 

Seducers. 





A very ancient Berber tribe 


Zaicawah, 

tribe. 



especially in Moghrib-el- 
Ausat. 





PI. Zawaya. A retreat into 


Zawiyah, 

sanctuary 



wliich a devotee retires 
from the world. 


— hen Sas'i, 

village. 

31.20 

7-20 

The comer or retreat of 
Ben Sasi. 

^ — 

— hen Sheradi, sanct. 

31-30 

8. 0 

Noted sanctuary on the 
banks of the Wad Nefis. 

lH j'-'WV — 

— Mulai Idris 

, town. 

3-»-30 

5- 0 

The retreat of my lord 
Idris, founder of Fas. 


Zehhel, 

village. 



Dung or ordure of men and 
catcie. 


Ze'itunah, 

town. 

33.58 

5.30 

Plantation of olives. 3 fiAr- 
nas. 

aj'ljj 

Zendtah, 

tribe. 



One of the principal and 
most populous Berber 





tribes. 

b'j 

Zerali, 

villagre. 



A place where reeds and 
canes grow. 


Zerdrah, 

tribe. 

32.30 

6.45 

Inflamed. Excellent gra* 
2icr&, or in raising and 
feedmg camels. 

hj 

Zerkd, 

village. 



Sandhill. Ber. 


Zeinat, 

village. 

35-38 

5-40 

Ornament, decoration. 
Vulgo, ZinaU 


Zoheir, 

tribe. 

33-30 

5.14 

Flowers, splendour, ele- 
gance. 

M. Graberg’s 

original MS., 

which he 

has kindly 

presented to the 


Society, contains nearly double the number of names, which have been 
omitted here, partly because they belong to places of minor importance, 
but principally for the purpose of reducing the Vocabulary within such 
limits as are prescribed by the nature of this Journal. 
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XXI . — Account of the recent exploring Expedition to the Interior 

of Australia. By Major T. L. Mitchell. F.G.S., and 

M.R.G.S.j Surveyor- General of New South Wales. 

H.vving recently returned to England on leave of absence, after 
a residence of ten years in New South Wales, during which 
period I have surveyed that colony, and led three expeditions into 
parts preidously unknown ; I have much pleasure in submitting 
to the Royal Geographical Society the following brief account of 
these journeys, prefacing the narrative by a few observations on 
what had previously been done in exploring the interior, by my 
predecessor in office, and others. 

In 1818, during a rainy season, Mr. O.xley, the late Sur- 
veyor-General, traced the course of the Macquarie to an inun- 
dation which he considered an inland sea. In 18t29 (a di'y season). 
Captain Sturt, pursuing Oxley’s route, penetrated about a hundred 
miles farther, and was twice compelled to retire from the banks 
of a river of salt water, because no fresh water could be found. 

In another direction, Mr. O.xley had, in 1817 (also a wet season), 
traced the river Lachlan, to an inundation similar to that which 
terminated his survey of the Macquarie ; and he thereupon con- 
cluded that the whole country beyond was a marsh and unin- 
habitable. But, in 1824, the journey of Messrs. Hovell and 
H ume led to a more favourable conclusion, respecting the 
southern portion, at least, by the discovery of several large 
rivers, whose courses appeared to concentrate on the Murrum- 
bidgee, — a river flowing nearly in me direction of that point to 
which Mr. O.xley had traced the Lachlan. In 1830, Captain 
Sturt embarked in a boat on the waters of the Murruinbidgee, 
which led him accordingly to the great channel of the streams 
which had been crossed by Hovell and Hume; and, by descend- 
ing this large river, which had been named the Hume by Mr. 
Hume, and the Murray by C.aptain Sturt, he discovered its estuary 
in Encounter Bay. The Murray received a river from the north, 
supposed to be the Darling, but its waters were fresh and the 
identity remained a question. 

Such was the state of Australian geography when General 
Darling left New South W'ales in 1831. During the temporary 
government of Sir Patrick Lindesay another step was gained. A 
bushranger having been sentenced to suffer death for cattle-ste.Tl- 
ing, and who had been so long associated with the aborigines that 
he had acquired a knowledge of their language and means of 
subsistence, had related so plausible a tale respecting a very 
large river which he had followed in a north-western direction 
from Liverpool Plains to the sea coast, that the acting Governor 
was induced to despatch an expedition, under my command. V> 
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examine the country on that side. The report drew more atten- 
tion, at that time, as the course ascribed to the river Peel 
hy Oxley and Cunningham, was quite at variance both with 
recent surveys and this man’s description of it. The result of 
the journey was the discovery of the Karaula, or Darling, as a 
fresh-water river, in the latitude of 29° ; and that its basin com- 
prehended all the streams falling westward from the coast-range, 
as far north as that parallel; and that one of these, the Peel, 
flowed westw'ard, and not northward, as supposed by Oxley and 
Cunningham. Limited as that excursion was bv the unfortunate 
murder of two men and seizure of provisions by the aborigines, 
it afforded the means of demonstrating the advantages of angular 
measurement, and of devoting particular attention to the highest 
points of the countrv.* *• 

The remarks on that journey, which appeared in the second 
volume of this Journal, may be best understood by comparing the 
course ascribed therein to tlte Peel, with that since laid down from 
actual survey. The looser maps of etirly travellers, so far from 
being a test of accuracy, are uncommonly erroneous in that sjwt ; 
and the names first given, if doubtful in their application, for that 
reason, are of no consetjuence whatever, as they only lead, in 
such cases, to confusion. f 

Captain Sturt undertook the survey of the interior by following 
up Mr. O.xley's discoveries, and tables of the number of miles 
explored by each traveller have been published on maps in Eng- 
land; but the officers of the surveying department had been 
extending across the country, from the Observatory at Paramatta, 
those more systematic ojverations which have left but few traces 
of such early journeys on the maps. 

On leaving Sydney for the northern interior, I left in the hands 
of the engraver a trigonometrical map of the colonv. Its wildest 
regions, which had been previouslv considered inaccessible, had not 
onlv been explored on the principles which I have since applied 
to the exploration of the interior, but they had also been surveyed, 
intersected by roads, planted with vilkages, and divided into coun- 
ties, according to the boldest natural divisions, and yet of given 
extent. I could at length overlook the interior from a base of 


* It is due to the memoiy of a very enterprising and talenteii officer, the late 
Captain Forhes. ot the mounted police, that I shoidd mention here his suhsequent 
excursion to tlie bants of the Gwj dir. acconipanied by Lieutenants Maide and Finch. 
Captain Forbes traced the Gwydu to its sources near Mount Lmdesay. and obtained 
much iijfoimatiun lespectin.; aboriginal u.rmes of localities, which he sent to me 
from lull a. and shall appe.ir in inv lurthiorauig map of these discuveiies. 

The river to which Mr. Oxley g.rvethe name ot *■* Peel ■' co.ild not be mistaken 
by me, as alleged in that [apei. because it has, ever since Oxley's journey, been 
known b\ that name to the stockmen: and tlieie is no other like it to the eastward, 

*• Cummuiieiiupte piins. sen luiiime sobs, et auras, 

' Cautus humiiin longo sign.t\it limite mi nsor."’ 
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ranges, which had been traced through all their ramifications, and 
the satisfaction with which I then beheld the country behind these 
ranges reconciled me to the disappointment I had experienced 
in my early views of exploring the desert regions beyond them. 

After that journey, in 1831, it was obvious that all the ranges 
to the southward of 29° S., with one exception only, terminated 
either on the interior plains, or were limited by the known courses 
of rivers. The only ridge south of 29° which could possibly prove 
continuous westward was that between the Macquarie and the 
Lachlan, and on the solution of this question depended the 
course of the Darling ; for if the range had proved continuous 
the river must have turned, as many then thought it would, to- 
wards the north-western coast. The divergent courses of the 
Macquarie and Lachlan gave some weight to the opinion that 
they belonged to different basins, especially as they were sepa- 
rated by what Mr. Oxley termed “ a very elevated range,” which 
was seen by him extending westward, at a distance of seventy -two 
miles. Towards the head of this feature, on the east of Oxley’s 
route, the mountain mass of the Canobolas, projecting westward 
so much farther than other branches from the coast-range, and its 
greater elevation (since ascertained by me to be 446 1 feet above 
the sea), were facts in favour of such an hypothesis. In proceed- 
ing to explore, in 1835, the course of the Darling, by order of the 
British government, I availed myself of this range, as far as my 
instructions permitted ; and tlius I avoided the marshes of the 
Macquaiie, and reached the farthest point previously attained on 
the Darling, without crossing a single stream.’^ 

The chief discoveries of this journey were— - 

1st. The course of the Darling, which was surveyed for 300 miles 
(in direct distance) beyond the farthest jioint pre^ously reached. 

2nd. That the cuuntrv beyond this river was intersected by 
ranges, the interior plains being ascertained to be of no great extent. 

3rd. That Duck Creek is a princiji.al channel bv wliich the 
waters of the Alacquarie reach the Darling. 

4th. The whole course of the river Bogan, “■ Allans Water ’ 
of Oxley; which rvas connected with “ New Lear’s Creek ” of 
Sturt, bv tracing this river fullv 300 miles. This was a line of 
considerable importance, as affording the means of access to the 

* For dll account of this journey, fiom the pen of the traveler who had preceded 
me? see “ The Times of ‘i.ith Febiuary, 18 in which an enor of nearly a degree 
of longitude is accounted for hy the greater alt.tude of the sun in summer ! In ex- 
ploring. great accuracy Cviuld not he expected, but the rema’'ks contained in that 
advertisement e\ince but little sympathy for a hrother-travelier. Tlie statements 
respecting the native^ and the uuinbtr of the paity are iiicoiuct. Ihe positions 
and movements of the Intle partv on the Dirling required as much care as those ot 
a corps d'ann'-e. The extreme anxietv of its leader to conciliate the natives and 
avoid collisions, when at the same time occupied in sirve}iug ainl drawing, can 
scarcely K imagined or understood by am who have not been in similar situ itiui." 
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river Darling at all times ; the chief impediments to travelling in 
Australia being the want of water in dry seasons, and too much of 
it during seasons of rain. Water is always to be found, at least in 
ponds, in the Bogan, and no floods can reach the rising grounds 
over the left bank of that river. 

The death of the lamented Mr. Richard Cunningham, by the 
hands of the natives, deprived science of those discoveries which 
might have been expected from so able a botanist ; nevertheless, 
the specimens brought from the Darling comprise some of a new 
and highly interesting character, and will be fully described in 
notes to my journal of these travels, by an eminent botanist. 

The singular conduct and character of the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants (whose hostility at the termination of the journey had com- 
pelled the party, during my absence, to fire upon them in their 
own defence) exhibit human nature in some new and striking 
points of view, as tvill appear in the graphic illustrations which I 
am preparing for publication. 

The grand object of that journey, however, was not accom- 
plished ; and on the following year a second expedition to the 
Darling was considered necessary to complete the exploration of 
its course. 

In 1836 I accordingly again proceeded into the interior, when 
three years of drought had dried up not only every pool, but 
even the river Lachlan ; which line, however, under such circum- 
stances, I was compelled to follow, in order to accomplish the 
objects of that expedition : these were not confined to the Dar- 
ling ; my attention was also directed to the course of the Murray 
upwards, and the unknown country beyond it. , Compelled to 
deal with the elements as we found them, I traced, although with 
great difficulty, from want of water, the Lachlan’s channel to the 
Murrumbidgee, and the Murrumbidgee into the Murray. Esta- 
blishing a depot near the junction of the last two rivers for the re- 
pose and refreshment of the exhausted cattle, and leaving Mr. 
Stapylton and a party in charge of it, I continued my survev along 
the river Murray down to the junction of the river Darling, and 
this river upwards until I identified it with that from which the 
party had retired on the former year. 

When absent from our depot, the rain set in, the Murray rose, 
and when we were entangled in its rising back-waters, which 
formed large lakes, the same tribe of savages who had attacked 
the men on the Darling, now, in greatly increased numbers, 
surrounded this small party on the Murray. The measures of 
defence adopted under these circumstances were, fortunately for 
the lives of the party, successful, although they involved the 
painful necessity of firing upon the hostile natives. 

{ On regaining the depot on the Murray, which could only be 
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accomplished by swimming the horses over several deep reaches 
of the flooded river, the whole party crossed this large stream, the 
breadth of which was here 1 10 yards only, the current being very 
rapid. Exploring its course upwards, by proceeding along the 
left bank, we found that the outer banks, or bergs,* receded to a 
great distance from the river, the intervening margins j presenting 
a vast expanse, covered with reeds, which in some directions 
extended to the horizon. The ground on which these reeds grew 
was, however, firm, and the river did not lose its channel, although 
the reedy space was, in some parts, intersected by winding or 
serpentine reaches of still water. On arriving at a large lake 
named “Boga,” in lat. 55° 26' S., long. 143^^ 45' E., the party 
found that the reedy expanse was contracted by grassy semicir- 
cular ridges, which formed the eastern side of remarkable cir- 
cular basins or lakes, in most of which the water was salt, or 
brackish. The course of the main stream was again marked by 
trees, and, back from the river, towards the west, the country 
assumed a more favourable aspect, while to the southward and 
eastward of “ Boga” it wore a park-like appearance, presenting 
extensive flats, covered with rich verdure, and watered by lagoons 
shaded by lofty trees. 

At length, in long. 144° 20' E. the party were once more gra- 
tified with the hopeful sight of mountains; the dead reaches 
debarred all access to the living stream, and 1 eagerly turned 
toward the south-west, to enter a perfectly unknown region. 
After surmounting the barriers of parched deserts and hostile 
barbarians, I had at length the satisfaction of overhwking from 
a pyramid of granite a much better country. The hill which I 
ascended, and named Momit Hope, was the most western ex- 
tremity of a granitic range, extending from the south-east. A 
beautifully broken horizon in the south bounded plains which 
were then c^uite green, and gracefully wooded. It was no 
longer my hopeless task, as on the banks of the Darling, 

to describe stagnation and delineate cacancy.” Here, the 
party traversed a finely-variegated country, well watered, not only 
by streams from the south-east, but also by others from a lofty 
central mass which I named the Grampians of the South. These 
mountains appeared to water the country around them, without 
obstructing a free communication through it. The rain continu- 
ing, the soft rich earth matenallv impeded the progress of the 
drays through this fine region. The stock of provisions was 
reduced to a small quantity, w hile the progress of the party was, 
on some days, Inmted to one or two miles. IVhen within lofty' 

* I here adopt the vo’'y ii'.eful lonns recc/ncimendod by <\>b>ncl .KickbOii, in his 
hcnsilile paper on ‘‘ Geographical Arranii^einent and Noineiiclatme/' iu tlicfouith# 
volume ot the Journal of the Royal GeograpUidU Socitty. 

\OL. VJI. 
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miles of the hig-hest summit of the Grampians I rode forward to 
it. leasing the animals to rest. Ascending, I distinguished it with 
the name of the Sovereisjn in whose reign that region svhich it 
overlooked had been explored. On this summit I passed anight, 
vainly hoping that the clouds would leave it. The thermometer 
stood at 27“, and having hut little to eat, two of the four men 
accompanying me were taken ill, and only got down with much 
difficulty. At sunrise the clouds left this summit for a short time, 
and unveiled a scene of amazing grandeur, but by no means favour- 
able for the operations of a surveyor. A sheet of clouds covered 
sea and land, with the exception of a few peaks. 

TheWimmera, a river remarkable from flowing in several deep 
and continuous channels, rises on the north-eastern side of these 
Grampians, and after receiving various small tributaries in its 
course westward, to near jNIount Howick, it then suddenly 
assumes a north-western course, which it was pursuing when 
abandoned by the party in longitude 142° E. The Glenelg re- 
ceives all the waters falling south and south-west from the Gram- 
pians, and falls into the Southern Ocean in the deepest part of 
the curve between Capo Northumberland and Cape Bridgewater. 
Leaving the cattle to rest, in charge of a party under Mr Stapyl- 
ton, and embarking with the rest of the men on this river, I 
reached the estuary in the boats, and was much disappointed to 
find it but a shallow outlet, the river for many miles having pro- 
mised something better, by maintaining an uniform breadth of 
100 yards, and an average depth of four fathoms. 

As the party returned towards the southern skirts of the Gram- 
pians, I visited Portland Bay, where I found several whaling 
parties, and also an establishment on shore, where I had the good 
fortune to obtain, from Messrs. Henty and Co., a small supply 
of flour. 

The country between the Grampians and the coast is chiefly of 
the trap formation. Extensive downs occur, which are covered 
with dunfhonia — the best kind of grass. Amvgdaloidal locks 
.appear in hollows on these plains ; and, further to the eastward, 
the party traversed a region of the most fascinating character, 
where the hills w’cre smooth, verdant, and nearly all of a mame- 
loid form, the rock composing them consisting wholly oi lava. 
Mount Napier, situated between the Grampians and Portland 
Bay, contains a crater — the first hitherto discovered in Australia, 
and is surrounded for several miles Iry a rock which appears to 
be an ancient lava. 

The Giampians of the south are situated between the latitudes 
of .52', and ,47° 38' N., and between the longitude of 142° 25', 
land 142“47' E. ; the Latter being the longitude of !Mount William, 
t\ hich is the highest and most eastern summit, being elevated 
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4500 feet al)ovc tlie sea. The other hills were so favourably 
situated for surveying the whole country, that I found no difficulty 
in carrying a chain of triangles along their summits from Portland 
Bay homewards, or in picking the way before me for the passage 
of drays through gaps in ranges, sometimes fifty miles a-head of 
the party, and from such summits tracing the general courses of 
the various rivers crossed by it. A range of grassv lulls between 
the Grampians and the Alps I named the Australian Pyrenees — 
distinguishing the principal fixed summits with the names of Cole, 
Byng, Campbell, &c. 

From Mount Macedon I reconnoitred Port Phillip at the dis- 
tance of sixty miles*. In this region the party crossed ranges of 
granite, others of trap rock, the woods forming open forests which 
only partially covered the country. This, even in its present state, 
seems nearly all available for the purposes of agriculture and 
grazing ; and being almost without any aboriginal inhabitants, it 
is consequently in the best state for the reception of British emi- 
grants. 

In point of latitude this extreme southern angle of Aus- 
tralia is preferable to any other portion, supposing other advan- 
tages equal. But the snowy mountains here temper the climate 
still more, and support throughout the summer the large rivers 
to which they give birth. The sea on three sides throws up 
clouds of moisture, and the general appearance of the country, 
duly considering these circumstances, induced me to distinguish 
this region by the name of “ Australia Felix;” that is to say, the 
whole country situate to the southward of the river M urray. 

I was anxious to have ascertained what harbours the coast 
afforded, but the difficulties we encountered in conducting the 
boats and heavy wheel-carriages over a country without roads, 
and during a very rainy season, allowed no time for the excur- 
sions which I meditated towards different parts of the coast, and 
especially to that portion between Cape Bcrnouilli and Cape 
Northumberland, which appeared to me to bF the most pro- 
mising, but which has never been well examined. Towards 
Cape Otway, also. I perceived, from the mountains, an extensive 
sheet of water, named Cadong ’ by the natives. 

The draught-oxen having become fj[uite exhausted by the time 
they reached the southern extremity of the Gramjiians, I left 
Mr. Stnpvlton there, in charge of the bulk of the equipment and 
cattle, at a spot named Lake Repose, where they were to refresh 
during two weeks; while I, witli a lighter party, explored the 
route homewards, and was thus enabled to send back to Mr. 

* This hill has since been visited from Port Phiilip, l»y the Governor in person,^ 
when my observations were verified by Capt. P, P. King. R.N.. who accompanied 
his Excellency. 
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Stapylton a supply of pronsions, which met this surveyor, as ar- 
ranged, on the banks of the Murray. 

Across all these mountain-ranges and rivers the boat carriage 
and the principal boat, both of which had been used on two expe- 
ditions, were carried safe back to Sydney. On this last occasion 
no lives had been sacrificed to the natives. On the contrary, six of 
the aborigines, male and female, had accompanied the partv 
throughout the journey, and contributed most essentiallv to its 
safety and success. The whole distance, amounting to upwards of 
2400 miles, was measured with the chain, and this measurement 
was connected with angular surveys, and observed latitudes, as 
much as circumstances permitted. 

The general results of these three expeditions, however insig- 
nificant they may appear, compared to w'hat the exploration of 
Australia on the same jtrlnciples might have produced, are never- 
theless sufficient to prove that the interior of the countrv is verv 
accessible, and can be most easdy explored by tracing the lines ot 
high land. 

The journeys hitherto undertaken, in order to follow out 
the courses of rivers, have led the travellers to those low 
levels which, in rainy seasons, have suggested the ideas of 
inland seas, and, at drier seasons, have been found still less 
accessilile from the great scarcity of water, the level surface 
presenting no inecpialities fit to contain much, still less heights 
to retain or condense vapour; but where, on the contr.arv, all 
the moisture is exposed to the evaporating power of extremely 
hot winds. The higher grounds are not subject to so manv dis- 
advantages, while the survey of them may be attended with more 
certain and satisfactory results. In wet seasons, chains of heights 
present the only accessible lines ; almost every vallevor ravine then 
contains water, while summits are secure from inundation. In dry 
seasons, on the contrary, the traveller may seek with some confi- 
dence among such elevations, so favourable to the condensation ot 
moist clouds, for the springs which form the sources of streams ; 
water being less exposed in the rocky bosoms of the bills to the 
effects of evaporation and absorption. By tracing the connexion 
of any high ground, the sources of the streams on each side thereof 
are ascertained, so that when such limits of their basins have been 
defined, any one may know where to look for the rivers arising 
thei eni ; and, with a knowledge of the elevation, extent, and qua- 
lity of the sources of rivers, wc might appreciate their magnitude 
and the value of their deposits. 

By pioceedmg in any (jiten direction, besides the disadvantages 
attending both the want and the superabundance of water, at most 
*seasons insurmountable, in the Australian interior, the geographi- 
cal information obtained by such a course cannot be, at best, but 
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vory imperfect. For wliorer's the course of a river, or the direc- 
tion of a range, once ascertained and marked in its true place in 
the world’s map, is an acejuisition, one sure step gained towards 
a thorough knowledge of all the earth’s features : from a line of 
route, on the contrary, which only crosses any number ot streams 
and ranges at one or two points, no such permanent advantage is 
derived, but erroneous conclusions as to the course and identity ot 
streams, or the direction of ranges crossed, are too frequently the 
only results. The knowledge thus obtained amounts to little more, 
indeed, than the fact — which might, without much hesitation, be 
assumed, respecting any e.vtensivc region not quite a desert — 
namely, that it is intersected by streams and ranges, whose sources 
and direction are unknown. 

By tracing out the different ranges which branch into the in- 
terior from the eastern coast range, and thus cither discovering 
what high land unites the hills of Fas'ern and Western Australia, 
and divides the waters falling north and south, or the non-existenee 
of any such high land, we should in either case break up the 
blank map thereof All other eptestions seem subordinate to this, 
as the extent of the basins of any rivers on either side would be 
determined. Inland lakes or sea.s, if such were found, might 
be gained thus by the most permanent lines of access, while the 
steps of the traveller would in any case mark out features of pri- 
mary geographical importance. To insist further on the advan- 
tage of carrying an exploratory survey along chains of hills which 
command distant prospects of the country , and afford the means of 
angular measurement, when time and means permit, rather than 
over low plains and through woods, may seem as superfluous as it 
would be to recommend daylight for a survey rather than dark- 
ness ; nevertheless, to trace rivers over plains subject to inunda- 
tion, rather than to explore the more accessible limits of their 
basins, has been chiefly the practice in exploring Australia, and 
lienee it is that the geography of that large portion of the earth's 
surface is still involved in obscurity. 

The principle of tracing ranges, herein recommended, has been 
successfully applied to the survey of all the wild and unexplored 
districts of New South Wales, and its practical utility demon- 
strated in a map of that colony, engraved in Sydney, and sent by 
me to the Geographical Society in 1S34. A country less favour- 
able for such operations can scarcely be imagined. Intersected by 
ravines, accessible only to the eagle, the horizon, nevertheless, 
presents but few points, these lieing cancred with wood. By 
ascertaining from such stations the direction ot ranges con- 
nected with them, I was enabled to direct the progress of the 
surveyors, and thus to measure the basins of streams, who^c 
courses also have been surveyed through valleys which are, even 
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now, inaccpssiblo to the colonists. Thus, the western sources of 
the Wollondillv, the northern and western trihutaries of the 
Ilawkcbhury, the Macdonald, the Colo, and the courses of many 
other streams, Could oidv h<; as<ert;iined hv traeiiiir the ran<;es 
which enclosed them ; and such jiarts of the map as had heen 
until then as lilauk as that of the interior were thus hroken up 
hy the iiisciliou of the principal features (d the country. In this 
case the jiroccss u Inch would still h»- necessary for the survey of 
acountiN, .alter a oimeral kuowlcdije of its features had heen 
oht.amcd. has aflorded tin- hest means ot acquiring that knowledije ; 
and, in the same manner, hv the mere extension of these opera- 
tions, all Austiaha mav he explored. 

In the oilii ial a( count o'" in\ journey, in ISol, I stated that the 
\\ hole ( ountr\ ■■ alouij the hanks of the Karaula. the rinMlir, and 
IS.immoy, heaismarksol licipieut inundation.'’ The idea ol limits 
Seems inseparahle lioiii that of inundation, and the risiiie Hoods of 
the Maiipiaue and Laclihan should have suesested that such 
rajndly risiii;^ waters liitd linuts not very remote, rather than that 
they heloiiuu'd to a sea of any exti-nt. 

We know now that all the waters on the interior side of the 
coast-ranoi' south of JlCare received into oni' hasin, 1x111011 is suh- 
ject to 111 casioiial iiuiiidatioiis. and we know the limits of this hasin 
on one sail' ^I'lie next question naturalK arislntr. is. Where are 
those limits on the other side l* We know that the waters rise 
suddenly to a < onsidcralile hei>;ht. ami we mav. therefore, safely 
com hide, that the width <d this hasin is not extensive, conse- 
quently that Some hurli land hounds it to the iioith-ivest. .Such 
an assuiiqition is nevertheless termed " srratuitous ' in the remarks 
on nil dispatch, puhlished in the second volume of the Journal of 
the ( ieofjraphical .'^ocieti, 

lleveitiiiir to the pnmqiles which have guided me, as hefore 
stated. 111 my surveys hotli ol the loloiiv and the interior, it mav 
heohsened. that although sreoirr.ajdiieal information mav not he 
considered too dear at .aiiv price, still, that when lives are to he 
risked, and all the comlorts ol civilized life left hehiiid, in order 
to ohtaiii It. till' Veil liest use ouufht to he made of such kiiow- 
ledire as we already do jiossess. In illustration of these rcmaiks 
It may he added, that neither Mr. Oxlev in his journev down the 
rivers Lai lilaii and .Macrpiarie. nor Captain ISturt in desceiidin<r 
till' latti'i i.M'r, kept the ireneral direction of raiisjes sunicieiltly in 
new. In exploiiinr the' camise ol any river under common iiri um- 
staiiccs, and espi’i lalK the courses ol riv ers siihject to inundation, 
that hank is preterahle which alToids the readiest access to hnrh 
laud. The 1 liht hank ol the Lac hlaii was. for e\ erv reason, prefer- 
a'.)le to thelett: it was immediately adjac cut to hi^h land, w Inch lav 
hetween two rivers e([ually the objects of reseaich, and extended 
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towards the interior much farther than Mr. Oxley ever ascer- 
tained. I)V crobsiiiir to the left hank, and lobinic si^dit of this 
ranir<>, tl‘e eonsccjuenccs were, 1st, That he mistook the Lachlan, 
on reirainine that river at a lower jioint, for the iMae([uarie. 2ud, 
That he inibsed the “ Ooohanuf, an iin[)ortant trihutai y. and 
l ame to the erroneous conclusion th.at the Lachlan did not reeeite 
a binj^le btream throuirhoul its lonj^ course; neiertheless, that 
hiirh i^round, jirojierlv explored, mieht h.ne proted the ke> to 
all that has siiiei' heen dibcoveiial, anil r\as most aeeessilile duriu;^ 
the wettest si'asott. Lest further illustration he necessary to show 
the aihantaire i .f exploriiiir die hiirher lather than the lower parts 
olacouutr\, 1 leiituretoadd .M i . 0\le\ s com 1 iidiuir deseriptioii 
ol the leoioii 111 whiili, h\ I'xploiiii” on the piiiiciple recoin- 
nieiiiled, I hate siiiei' toiiiid .\ubti.di.i I'elix. a territoiy ill etery 
resjiei t fit foi the ^■rowth ot an additional nation of men. We 
had demonstrated, savs Mr. O.xlev, " he\ond a doiiht. that no 
liter could l,dl into the sea hetweeii ( 'ajie Otttat and Sjteneer s 
(lull — at least none deritint: its wateis 1 1 oin t he eabtern eiMsl ; 
and that the country south ol the jiarallel ol and \Vh of the 
meridian 147 ' oO' I',., tttis uninhahitahlo and useless for all the 
purjioses of I'itdized men."'" 

In a similar manner the sticcci'dino traveller jnoceeded aloncf 
the ritrht hank of the .Maiijuaiie, which, accordm;^ to these 
princijiles, was lit no means so jironiisint: or f.itourahle as the 
lelt. I low far the raiitre (lit idiuiX the l.aehlan and .M,u(|uari(! 
ttas assoi iated with aut idea ol the hasin of the latter nter, 
may he learnt from the follot\in'.r definition of one of its northern 
e.xlremities. " \ety d ear's llantre," ti/., tiiat it is " the first ele- 
vation in the interior of Lasterii Australia to the westward of 
M ount il arris.’ (• 11. id the sources ol \ ew dear's C reek or 

Its liasin heen attended to. it could not have heen Considered 
■' ceitain that, utiless lain fell in less than three weeks, all coin- 
muniration with the Darlintr would have heen cut olf. Ij] Neither 
w, IS there an\ obvious necesSitx lor conteiidiiiir w ith the niaislies 
of the Macquarie, when it had heen jncMouslv ascertained tli.at 
hieli land extended into the inteiior, in a direction parallel to its 
lelt hank. 

Seasons were opposed, in their pcatest extremes, to mv oper.a- 
tions durimr mv last two journexs; the country, in a direct line 
to the Darliii;;:. and most aceessihle durm;j a rainv season, was 
Jiarched with excessive drouirht ; and then, when the partx reached 
the richer soil and better watered country of Australia Lelix. the 


* Oxky's Jii’drnal uf two Expcilitiuns. y. 372. 
t Sturt’a Journal, vol. i.. p. 6*'-. * Ibid., vol. i., p. 15U. 
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heavy rains set in, v. hicli rentlered that soil almost impassable. The 
aborigines, always most hostile when most numerous, had been 
united by the droughts at points where collision was unavoidable. 
These are facts which no man can deny, and they are stated here 
chiefly in support of the system adopted, which, even under 
circumstances so adverse, has been attended with useful results. 

The present state of Australian geography amounts to a know- 
ledge of all the country east of the Darling ; and it is important to 
consider how this knowledge may be extended with the greatest 
advantage and least risk of the loss of either the lives or the time 
of individuals, by generous efforts misapplied. 

The leading ranges whose western terminations have been ascer- 
tained are the following : — 

1. The Grampians of the South, between the Glenelg and 

the [Murray. 

2. The range of Mount Granard, between the Lachlan and 

the Macquarie. 

3. The Warrabangle range, between the Macquarie and the 

Nammoy or Peel. 

4. The Lindesay or Hardwick range, between the Peel and 

the Gwydlr. 

It will appear, on reference to the map, that in order to inter- 
cept the next high land branching westw.ard from the coast ranges, 
beyond the Gwydir and the Kar.aula, or Darling, the line of route 
traced by me in 1831 might be available for this purpose as far 
as the banks of the Karaula. The trees have been marked 
throughout that line, and those persons who best understand 
exploring will, perhaps, appreciate the most, the facilities afforded 
by a line of marked trees. This was carefully picked out for 
wheel-carriages, and leading through the region immediately 
behind the coast-ranges, where grass and water are both abun- 
dant. the cattle destined for an interior journey might arrive at 
that advanced point in good condition. 

For the reasons already stated, the primary feature beyond the 
Karaula appears to be the most import.ant object of research, and 
would probably afford the most certain line of exploration west- 
ward, w hether under a superabundance or scarcity of water. 

The probabdity of finding there a range of heights continuous 
westward is by no means diminished, by what I saw beyond the 
Darling, where ranges parallel to that river appeared to fall to 
the south. The sandstone strata of which they consisted, how- 
ever. did dip to the north-west, even beyond the river, a circum- 
stance certainly rather against the prospect of finding high central 
land. In this view of the question, it seems not improbable, con- 
kdcriiig the general course of the Darling, that another river. 
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parallel thereto, may conduct the waters of the northern portion 
ot the coast ranse to the vieinitv of Streaky Bav on the south 
coast, where indications of some larg^e fresh-water outlet were 
noticed both by Baudin and Flinders. Were this prospect more 
certain, such a river might, indeed, be intercepted by exploring 
Irom beyond Fort Bourke ; but from what I learnt from the 
natives in the interior, the first great river beyond the Darling is 
risited bv natives from the jMacquarie. by proceedintj northward. 
I found, that contrary to the opinions entertained by some, of 
their limited knowledge, the aborigines of some parts are in the 
habit of setting out, occasionally, on distant expeditions, in order 
to surprise and carry off females ; and that such predatory excur- 
•sions sometimes extend from the Macquarie to far beyond the 
Karaula, where they reach the banks of a riier larger than the 
Murray, named by them the “ Jl’allaspleyn.” It is not im- 
probable that the bushranger’s story had been founded on 
reports, which he might have heard amongst the natives, of the 
existence of such a river. At all events, the waters from the 
northern coast range must flow somewhere, and the most certain 
line of exploration for the solution of this (piestion appears to be 
in prolongation of that marked bv me in 1831 to the banks of the 
Karaula. 

The difficulties which attend travelling in the interior of Aus- 
tralia arise chiefly from — 1st, The necessity for carrying all provi- 
sions, tents, bedding, c^c. required; 2nd, The scarcity of water; 
and, 3rd, The mischievous disposition of the savage tribes. 

A stock of provisions calculated to last several months burthens 
the traveller with a load, which is sometimes very inconvenient 
when rivers or rugged ranges are to be crossed. This impedi- 
ment we were enabled to diminish verv much on the last journey, 
by taking live sheep instead of salted meat ; and we found that 
alter a little time the sheep required but little care, and that they 
even fattened on the journey. 

The tlifficultv of finding water may be, in a great degree, 
avoided, by awaiting a proper time for setting out on journeys to 
the interior. This would be when saturating rains had fallen, and 
filled the hollows of the surface; after which water mav be found, 
even on the plains, where certain inequalities on a surface of clay 
mav retain it for several months. Seasons of flood or of drought 
are so e.xtremelv irregular in Australia, that some caution is neces- 
sary as to the period of setting out. Extremes of many years dura- 
tion were obvious in the interior, where the growth of trees, lull si.x 
inches in diameter, in the beds of lagoons, had not been inter- 
rupted. until the influx of water, bv some change of season, had 
at length killed them ; such dead trees having been seen al«o 
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standino; as they had grown, in the very channels of streams. On 
the other hand, the long duration of excessive floods was evinced 
by the large fresh-water muscles of the unio genus, and weighing 
as much as three ounces and a half, which were seen projecting 
A\herc they had grown, in a surface which had once been mud, 
hut which, when crossed by the drays of the expedition, was 
covered with the turf of two years’ grass. 

When water happens to be generally distributed over the sur- 
face. the difficulties arising from the third source, which certainly 
is not the least impediment to the survey of these regions, viz., 
the savage disposition of the natives, arc not so much to be appre- 
hended. To approach mddenlij a single strange native is at all 
tinu'S dangerous, for he will at all hazards attack the stranger. 
Se^<‘ral instances of this occurred in Air. Oxley’s journeys, and 
sti angers of the aboriginal race arc equally liable to such danger, 
and are jiarticularlv cautious in their approach, especially wherever 
water is to be found. Besides the above-mentioned danger, ap- 
parently the consequence of desperate fear, a lurking desire to take 
the lives of inti'udcrs, and Ity the most treacherous means, seems 
to bo but toogcnerally characteristic of these aborigines, especially 
when they ha\e nev('r before seen white men. The murder of 
two on the first e.xjiedition, and of Mr. (,'unningham on the second, 
are instances of this ; and the same unfortunate propensity has 
liecn still more recently made manifest by the dreadful fate of 
Captain Frazer and his shijiwrecked people. No demonstrations 
ol kindness, nor gifts presented, will deter these savages from 
making attempts to approach a camp at night for such bloody 
jmrposes. if thev see they can do so without danger. Good watch- 
dogs afford some security. Others have been unfortunately obliged 
to lire mion them in the dark but we avoided the painful necessity 
for doing this, and anticipated such night attacks by a sudden dis- 
plav ol rockets and blue lights, w hich liad the effect of dispersing 
an\ parties know n to be so approaching under cover of night ; while 
the sudden and ridiculous Inislle of men dressed in masks of 
animals' faces glaring with liquid phosphorus, firing in the air, 
and shoutina. to the no small consternation of the savages, afforded 
considerable amusement during dreary winter nights, in such soli- 
tudes. to the men of the partv. 

Those natives who accompanied the expedition deserved 
the highest praise ; they were intelligent, faithful, devotedly 
attached to the leader thereof, and extremelv useful. However 
difficult it may be to conciliate the aborigines on the first ap- 
pio.ich of men ol a race so different from themselves, and of 
whose 2>ou'er. and of whose piirpose. they are quite ignorant, it 
• Sturt's Two Expeditions, vol. ii. pp. 2U8 and 211. 
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hope Is situated at the mouth of the river ; and as I was anxious 
to determine its geopcraphical position, 1 proceeded thither next 
morning, and found, to my regret, only a few Indians, and ))v no 
means sufficient to man the corials, which consequently delayed 
me some days, during which I determined its position to he in 
latitude 0° 2' 15'' N., and longitude 57” 1' ■ 17 " W. 

September 19. Pursuing our way up the first or sea reach of 
the river Corcntvn for about forty miles, with an average width <)f 
one mile, we arrived at the Post of Oreala. The banks of the 
river thus far are gcnerallv low, but very fertile, and well calcu- 
lated for the cultivation of the staple commodities. At present 
they arc almost uninhabited ; with the exception of two wtxid- 
cutting establishments on the British side of the river, no inhabit- 
ants are to be traced from Plantation Skeldon to within a few 
miles of the Post. Whole tracts of the most fertile land are left 
uncultivated, and are the undisputed haunt of the jaguar and the 
fleet deer. It is not only the fertility of the soil that recommends 
this tract for cultivation, but the easy communication which might 
be established between the rivers Corentyn and Canje, an affluent 
of the Berbice, deserves consideration. 

The course of the river is almost due south in ascending, until, 
in the ncinity of the Post, it takes a somewhat eastern bend ; 
here the soil changes, and a range of low' hills, about fifty feet 
high, and from their white appearance called chalk hills, are ob- 
served on the river's western bank. On one of these hillocks is 
at present the site of the Post, where we intended to sojourn for 
a few days, to procure a crew sufficiently strong for manning our 
corials, 1 found great difficulty in effecting this ; sickness pre- 
vailed to an alarming degree in the Indian settlements, and a 
general dislike was shown to venture on such an undertaking as 
the ascent of the Upper Ctwentyn, which, according to their 
superstition, is believed to be inhabited by evil spirits, besides the 
apprehension of coming in contact with the Caribs, a nation 
dreaded by every other tribe. Many an artifice was therefore 
necessary to induce them to join us. 

There are several settlements of Indians here under the care 
of the Post-holder : the number of individuals may be 650. viz. 
Arawaaks, 300°; Warrows, 250; Caribs, QO. Like the gene- 
rality of the Indians they cultivate provisions, and live by hunting 
and fishing, while the chief part of their time is spent in the 
hammock. It is only lately they have commenced assisting wood- 
cutters to fell timber, or to split staves, for which they receive 
monthly wages, or a stipulated sum for a certain quantity of 
staves, or squared timber. It is a pity that the credulous Indian 
should be imposed upon by many of the unconscientious wood- 
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cutters, who undervalue his work, or pay him in articles with an 
enormous profit. If he discover hereafter that he has been de- 
ceived, his natural indolence will find a ready excuse for returning 
to the hammock, and more injury will be done to the cause of 
civilization than can he remedied by the friends and promoters of 
so desirable an object. Ought not the Indian to be guarded 
against the imposition of the colonists t 

The situation of the Post is in latitude 5^ l(i' 38" iV., and lon- 
gitude 56P 53' 31" \V. by chronometer. In examining the hills 
called by the Arawaaks Oreala, by the Warrows Aliyayara, I 
descended by a hollow which had been formed by freshes ; and 
after haying gained the riycr, I had a yiew of a section of the 
formation. It was composed of horizontal beds of a siliceous 
conglomerate, intermixed with red sandstone, with small grains of 
slightly-rounded quartz, a calcareous* and often schistose bluish 
clay, beds of loose sand, and of a substance resembling shale. 
The unctuous and blue schistose clays however predominate. I 
did not discover any organic remains. These cliffs stretch north 
and south for about three miles. In their rear extend Savannahs 
for a considerable distance ; they are clothed with short grass, but 
the soil is not fertile, and soon exhausted. 

Immediately opposite Oreala, on the eastern shore, is Semini. 
the site of a former Moravian mission, and ten miles higher up, 
on the western bank, is the deserted site of another establishment 
of these persevering and truly Christian men. 

September 21, 22. IV'hilc here the autumnal equinox occur- 
red, and I took a set of hourly meteorological observations f 
for forty-eight hours. The situation of the Ixuometer was about 
one hundred feet above the sea. 

September 2,5. Having completed our arrangements, we 
quitted Oreala. M'hile stopping at ]Mr. Lavfield's, in latitude 
5° lo' N.. I measured a base line to determine the u idth of the 
river, and found it to be at high- water mark 1230 vards, the aver- 
age rise of the tide 6 feet ; the velocity of the current increased 
by the ebb tide about three miles an hour; the temperature of 
the water was 82°. 5 Fahr. One mile east of Mr. Lavfield's are 
two islands, the smaller called Buujabanabu, the larger Killi- 
kagro. From the eastern end of the latter extends a consider- 
able sand-bank towards the western bank of the river ; but on 
the eastern shore is a channel deep enough for vessels of fifty 
tons. While approaching Asirikani or Long Island, a sudden 
ri,e of the water or bore of three feet high occurred, and dashed 

* Limu is very raro in Guayan.i, Dr Hancock ol'Ah'r\es that he nevi-r im-t with 
anything that wuiild eftl-rvi-sco with an acul on the Ksset[inbo, Parme, or Oiiiioko 
f Priserved for reference in the library of the Society, • 
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\-iolcntly against the shore ; this was repeated three times ; it 
usually takes place at the first setting in of the flood-tide, and is 
highest at the equinoxes. The natives call it Abapuri.* The 
river, although here are two islands, is by no means narrowed in ; 
but half a mile further north it takes a sudden bend, which may 
help to cause the rapid rise of the young tide. 

We observed the Abapuri at 4h. 4.5m. p.ji.off Asirikani, when, 
according to calculation, the flood-tide must have set in at the 
mouth of the Coreutyn at 1 lb. aOm. a.m. If the rise of the wave 
was therefore the indication of the young flood, the tide wave 
travels in fn c hours a distance of sixty miles by the windings of 
the river. I did not hear that the Corentyn below Asirikani offers 
a Similar phenomenon, but a bore of five feet rise is said to occur 
opposite the Indian settlement JVusiappo, fourteen miles higher 
up the river. We reached before nightfall the second range of 
clay hills, called by the Indians Sipnifa. They are of less 
height than the former, and their formation made me almost 
suppose, when on my return from the cataracts I examined 
them more closely, that they might contain coal. Other features 
strengthened me in my supposition; and as I do not doubt th.at 
this geological feature extends to Berbice, its formation there 
may be more developed, and indicate a discovery which might be 
(it great Iicncfit to the colony. The composition of the beds 
consi.sting in alternating substances, as clay, shale, and sand, as 
dcsciibcd before, is analogous to the coal measures of Poland; 
and .scattered portions ot a bituminous substance, which I found on 
sandbanks in the river, first drew my attention to the fact. Here- 
after I hope more fully to investigate the subject. At Siprnta 
the river is somewhat hemmed in by the hillocks, and takes a 
north-eastern, and afterwards southern and south-western course, j 
describing almost .a circle ; a due south course across the land 
leads from Sipnita in three quarters of an hour to Paeruru, the 
opposite point, while six hours arc required to follow the river’s 
winding course. The luxuriant vegetation of the river appeared 
to increase the further we advanced. I readily recognised all the 
useful tiniber-trccs for which Guavana is so much famed. The 
soil is equal, if not superior, to that of the Essequibo, and rests 
upon a clayey substratum. The lianks in the idcinity of Paerurii 
consist of oehrous clay. The river now takes a decided western 

♦ Tills bore is ob'itrved in several rivers in Guavana, as well as elsewhere, which 
are fiiniiol-shavod. The ditferent tribes on the coast, we learn from Dr. Hancock, 
usually ^Ive it some name. biL'nitynij:j /trad vf j/atets, or mother of uattrs ; and in 
onnexion \Mth tliis liaie many strange stones to tell of the Luku-nui-yaha, 
nu‘*mai(l, or •* wateiy mamma,” as they translate it.— E d. 

f It must be understood that these courses have reference to tracing the river 
upwards towards its source. ® 
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course ; rather more than two miles west of Paoruru is the brook 
Epira, inhabited by many Arawaak Indians. We visited them on 
our return, but were obliged to wade through swamps and to 
cross the brook several times before we reached their settlement. 
The IVIanicolc palm is almost the only tree which delights in the 
boggy soil, which e.vtcuds between the river and the settlement. 
Their huts arc built upon sandy hillocks, not more than twentv 
feet high, wliich e.vtcnd in a south-western direction. I consider 
them a spur of those at Kayiwa. The number of Indians that 
live here may amount to loO ; and by paths across the Savannahs 
thev keep up a regular intercourse nith those at the Post of 
Orcala. At the first Caril) settlement, called Kayiivn, (or hard 
sand.) where we resohed to stay until the turn of the tide, wo 
found that high water was at llh. dm. Consequcntlv, at 
lOh. dOm., at full and change, and 5 hours later than at the 
mouth of the river, distant seventy miles, the rise am(juntcd to 
somewhat more than thirty inches. The settlement is on a sand- 
hill. about 100 feet high, close to the river, and is in latitude 
.d° 4' 10" N. These hillocks extend farther inland, in a south- 
western direction. About a mile from Ka}iwa we saw another 
cliff, about fifty feet high, where clay and bog earth were the most 
prevailing substances. The clay is of the finest fjualitv, and 
resembles pipe-clay. The Indians have a tradition that thev are 
inhabited by a large snake, which from time to time goes to drink 
the water of the Corentyn, and its passage thither has deprived 
tile cliffs of vegetation. At the south-eastern base of these hills 
the river, after a course due east for 40 miles, (tracing it down- 
wards) turns abruptly to the N.W.. and pursues a verv meander- 
ing course for .‘30 miles to the northward, forming bends about G 
miles in diameter. The banks of the river, as we ascend, assume 
their usual height of about twelve feet. The rivulet iMatapjiie 
joins at this angle from the eastward. It is said to he connected 
with the river Copename, and by it the Maroon Xegroos 
keep up a rommnnication between the latter river and the Co- 
rentMi. Thirteen miles beyond, in the par.allel of ,5° N., wo first 
f)bserved sandstone rocks in situ, and shortlv passed several rockv 
islets. On the right or south shore joined the river Cabalnba, 
w Inch I ascended lor a few days as far as it w as navigable. This 
river, which is about 100 yards wide at its mouth, exliibitod all 
the luxuriance of a rich soil ; numerous shrubs of the wild Ar- 
notto margiued its hanks, and the splendid llowcrs of tin' Cassia 
Calijantha towered over them. The river is very winding, and 
is considerahl V wider at si.x miles distance from its montli ; the 
w.ater is of the colour of oehre. and apparenllv muddv, as the 
Corentyn, though, when put into a glass, it is clear. The averaga 
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depth is twelve feet. I have g^enerally found the water of these 
two streams to be from 5° to 10° of Fahrenheit higher tempera- 
ture than the air. The Cabalaba reminded me much of the 
I'^pper Rupununy, from the colour of the w'ater^ its numerous 
short bends, its sandy spits, and its similar fish, including the 
sting-ray. Hills sixty feet high occur about twelve miles from 
its mouth, and erratic blocks become frequent ; occasionally a 
ri.cky islet, and its usual companion the Aromatic Guava growing 
luxuriantly upon it. Numerous Sack! Winkis (Hapale Spec.?) 
jumped with agility from branch to branch. The water-hare, a 
species of cavia, appeared likewise frequently on the banks, and 
plunaed into the river as soon as it es])ied us. The sound of fall- 
ing water attracted our attention, and discovering the mouth of a 
tributary stream to the S.E., we forced our way through the 
branches which almost hid the entrance, and discovered a cascade 
about twenty feet in height, called by the Indians Itdfe. The 
rocks are of sandstone, in which I found vestiges of feldspar. 
I w'as astonished to find a number of blocks of a fine-grained 
whitish sandstone, which I could not trace to the parent rock, 
riiey are used by the Indians as grindstones, and are of excellent 
quality, and well worth the trouble of procuring by the colonists, 

W e slept this night on a sandy spit, and while occupied in con- 
structing our tents we heard a report of a gun to the eastward, 
which our Indians ascribed to the Maroon Negroes, a signal 
which the outposts generally adopt to inform the camps of'^the 
presence of sUangers. The Indians told us that these Maroons 
frequently visit the Cabalaba on fishing expeditions: indeed, by 
means of this stream and its tributaries, as well as those of the 
rivers Copename and Sarainaca, they are said to keep up con- 
stant communications with the Corentyn. In order to show that 
we were equally on the alert, we fired a small cannon, and we 
were not a little astonished when Mr. Vieth, who had remained 
with the rest of our party at Tomatai, eleven miles distant, told 
ns on our return that the report of our gun had been heard at 
that settlement. 

Oct. 4. We started this morning early in order to reach the 
cascade oi Amnacero, the aim of our present excursion. The 
morning was misty, and we could scarcely see more than twenty 
1 ards before us. The thermometer stood at 77° Fahr. at six o’clock, 
wliile the water had a temperature of 82°. We passed numerous 
rocky islets stratified, the strata dipping G5° to the south, and 
apparently of tinppean formation. Nowhere had I seen the 
black crust of oxide of manganese in such thick layers upon the 
rocks as here Sandy spits projecting into the river .are always 
tlie first indication of approaching rocks and islets. It is on 
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these sandy points that the deposits called pejws are formed of 
half-decayed vegetable mould from leaves and grass which are 
swept from the land during the annual inundation. 

Two miles further^ a chain of hills, about GOO leet high, 
stretches east and west, through which the river has forced itselt 
a passage, and is turned at an acute angle from its north-west to 
an east direction. These hills consist of granitic boulders piled 
upon each other, their interstices being fdled with soil. A lu.xii- 
riant vegetation and fine timber-trees now cover these granitic 
heaps. At their base rushes the Cabalaba over a rocky barrier, 
forming the cascade of .4vanavero, about twenty-five feet in 
height. The tract of granite is barelv a mile in width, above 
which the river flows again uninterruptedly, its Ijreadth being 
about GOO yards. According to observation which I took on the 
sandy spit the night previous, Avanavero is in lat, 4° 47' N. and 
long. 57° 13' W. 

On our return to Tomatai every possible hindrance was re- 
sorted to to prevent our departure. The difficulty with which 
luggage can be conveyed had obliged me to curtail the stock of 
provisions, e.xpecting that the Indians would furnish me with 
rasada bread. Before I left Tomatai, on our e.vcursion to Cabal- 
aba, they had given me their promise to have a large quantity 
ready on my return. They advanced numerous excuses for not 
having complied with their promise, and desired mo to wait three 
days longer, at the expiration of which eight or ten cakes were 
brought, a quantity which was not sufficient for one day’s suste- 
nance, and neither threats nor promi.ses could induce them to sell 
us more. Those whom the post-holder had engaged to accompany 
me in my cx])edition did not refuse to do so, but the provisions 
they took with them were bv no means sufficient for a lengthened 
period. Towards the other Indians the Caribs v. ere overbearing, 
and refused them any of the provision which they had in super- 
fluity. This may ha%e been the reason that four of my Arawaak 
crew took a corial and ran awav, and consequently I was the more 
obliged to depend upon our unciyilized Caribs. Their number is 
by no means great ; the settlement Kayiwa, on the British side, 
does not muster beyond thirty men, women and children included, 
while the population of the three settlements, Tomatai, Pacuima, 
and Maijari, on the Dutch side, may amount to 100 persons; 
many of these belong to the mixed race, the descendants of a 
Carib father and an African mother; they keep up a constant 
intercourse with the Caribs on the riyeis Copeuame and Way- 
omba. The old maps represent generally a connexion between 
the rivers Corentyn and Nickierie by the rii er Maratica. I was* 
not able to get the slightest information on the subject, but as the 
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Cari!)s who purpose visitin*! the settlements on the Corcntyn 
ahv.-ns use that river as the road, it is to Ije presumed that 
the\ .are not a('i|uaiuted with am other, or theyuould have chosen 
the shortest. \\ i' touiid at Toinalai tliree Maeiisie woinen^ kept in 
Ixindaire hv the ( '.anhs. ( )nh a short time a^o one had attemj)ted 
to m.ake lier escape, liutuas na'.aptured : what her late u as I could 
not asd i tain, hut I u as told that slie had been sent to Copename. 
'riiis nctarious trade is, therelore, still carrieil on ; and Iroin seve- 
ral oh-.er\ atioiis which tell lioin the Caiahs. we suspected that a 
new exjicihtioii to the Mai iisics was in lontemplatioii ; and further 
cin iiiii't.uiccs, as will he seen in the sequel, proved that our sus- 
])i( lolls had heeii too w ell lounded. 

rom.at.ii IS 111 4 dill' X.and.iT^ Ih’ W. 

Oe/, 1 1. — I was rather surprised to (iiid that three rorials with 
( 'at ills, w hich w ere enlirelv niiatlached to iiiv exju-ditioii. lollowed 
us. thoiiirh at first keepiiiir hchind : the next dav they joined us. 

I saw ( learU thioui^h their poliev : the ( arihs were thus by far 
the nioie laniietous part\, and while I could not jnevent it. I 
adopted e\ei\ prei .atitioii to render any had itUentions from their 
side harndess : our coiials w ere chained atul locked everv ni^ht. 
and iu\ own, tiiaiitied w ith \\ arrows, kept always iti the rear when 
iitidei w,i\ : our whole partv. thus increased hv unwelcome srnests, 
aniotiiitcd to {llt\ -ciolit persotis. .\s we ascetided. the Corentyn 
still came lioiii the west tor about twidre miles. Above Totnatai 
the filer is studded with rocks; some hills about 1 jO feet hiirll 
occuron the northern hank. I loiisider them an offset of the 
rwasinkie'' mountains w hieh 1 passed iti IS.'lj.onthe river Esse- 
i|uiho. Ill about the same parallid ; their i;eolooical character was 
siiiiilar. A stnall streain. called A'.^iprini, here falls in from the 
northwaid. South ot thi' island Alajxilis'id. the rocks a,ssumed a 
north and south diiection. and in their jxijrantic forms resembled 
null h those ol ,\c(ia Moui ra on the Esseipiibo. The banks of 
the riier ni the vuinitv ol island are ten to twelve feet 

hii;:h. and consist ol ,i species ol i lav which the Indians etill alina 
or ai 111 It , they use it tor the manufacture of pottery. The sub- 
stratum was an ochrous (lay. eoyered with rich mould, in which 
trees and plants ajipeared to thrive luxuriantly. The yyild cotton 
which I lound here is of a superior texture, and the samples 
whiih I I arried with me to the coast yyere much admired. We 
exjx'i ienced on the niLrht of the 1 1 tli a severe thunder storm ; the 
ram dcsi ended in torrents vy ith the noise ot a cataract, and I found 
that till’ r un t.dlen in eleven hours amounted to the enormous 
(juantity ot i.i ini lies. W e encountered ne.xt morniii" the first 


* See Journal R. G. S., vul. yi. p. '23! . 
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rapid of consequence in the vicinitv of the island Boairui. about 
seventy miles direct distance from the sea. After we had passcal 
the island, our course lay towards hi<>;h jjrouiid. hut hclorc wa; 
reached it. the river presented another ol those sc('nes ol con- 
fusion r\hich are met with so frefjuentlv in the ruers ol Ciua\ana; 
many of the houhlers wer<‘ forty f<‘et hi”:h. and a lame decayed 
trunk which the current, durini; the inumlation. had swept across 
two or three houhlers, whi-re it mi<rht havi! .ser\cd in lieu ol a 
hridjje, proved th,at the ('orentMi, in that ])lace, is, dunne' the 
rainv season, at least twentv feet aho\e its jeresent le\el. d’h(! 
nearer we ajcjiroached the lulls we had seen in the distance, the 
stroii'rer we found the (urrent. narrowed in liv the hills, which we 
estimated 120 feet liifjli ; a sh>rht bend of thi'iiier inereases the 
velocitv, and almost an hour elapsed helore wi; could oiercome 
its inlluence : the < urrent ran at the rate of lour or live knots. 
We stojijied for breakfast at the loot ol the hills, which had a 
north-west and south-east direction, d'lu' rocks ajijie.ired to he 
obscurely stratified, and were hitrliK ferruu'inous. Ills this hairier 
ol hills that turns the river’s course from the south, and causes it 
to flow east for about fortv miles: a yi>rv strikin;; leature in the 
course of this river, no trace of which ajipears on anv ol our inajis 
hitlu'rto ; in fact, the upjier part of the Corenttn. lor the next filly 
miles, flows on a incriilian to the m’slirord i>( :i e^rcat jiortion ol the 
river Ilerltice. whereas the former falls into the S(>,i more than 
twenty miles to the nistirord of the latter, 1 was told by some of 
the Carihs, that from here a path leads allernately over savannah 
and woodlands to the river llerincc. which thev reached in a day 
and ,a half, casv widkintr. c passed manv island--, where sjiots 
of whitish sand e.xtended into the rivi-r. and w hich dunn'f our 
ascent we sclei ted for our nitrht's encamjiment. 'J’he sand, heated 
duriufl the dav. keeps up a hisrh temperature hum after the sun 
sets : at cijjht in the eveniim the air w.as o'enerally 77', the ther- 
mometer, placed in the sand, rose to Sj’ .3. 1 hare frequently 

repeated this e.\])eriinent, and found alwacs a difference ol Iroin 
j’ to S” Fahr. ; this diflerenee amounted in the altcrnoon olten to 
40^; and while at Tomatai. I observeil that the white sand at 
three p. m. had a temjierature of 1 ‘ 28 ^, when the atmosjihere was 
only 8.3’. On a jxunt where the river was hemmed in on one 
side bv numerous boulders of sandstone, on the other b\ a sand- 
bank. we halted to e.xaminethe naturi' of the rocks; they were of 
the same description as those I had seen at ItalTi- and in the ( a- 
balaba. and in consequence of their elo.--e strui ture and fine crain 
peculiarlv qualified lor irrindstones. ’J’he boulders are olten ten 
to twelve feet hmli, and sometimes as much in Lorlli. Il herealter, 
buildintr stones should lie w.anted, this tract will afford abundant 
materials. These rocks are in lat. 4’ 43' long. 37’ 40', at nearly 
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the most western point of the Corentyn, as far as I have had an 
opportunity of visiting it.* 

Oct. 14. — Our progress was next day quite slow in a S.S.E. 
direction. Rocks and islands were so numerous that our scout 
had often to visit several passages before we could venture to 
attemjjt one r\ith our corials. These gigantic boulders are a most 
remarkable feature, and though they astonished me while ascend- 
ing the Essequibo, they are in the Corentyn more numerous and 
nut less in height and size. Only a few are angular, the most ot 
them being splieroids, or dome-shaped ; all are more or less 
coated with the metallic lustre, which is said to arise from a coat- 
ing of oxide of manganese. Where we found several smaller 
blocks accumulated, the jilace between each was filled up with 
that strange vitreous matter already noticed while ascending the 
Kssequiho, which I am much inclined to consider as having been 
under fusion. The scene is here very interesting ; the chaos of 
rocks, the rushing of the waters, the numerous islands which cause 
the river to spread upwards of one mile in breadth, each has its 
jiarticular attraction ; but the most striking feature was, I might 
say, a forest of hicis. Those beautiful aipiatic plants were in full 
blossom; the light brownish scape, the thickly set flowers, naked, 
and of lilac colour, formed a strong contrast to the otherwise 
barren gratiitic rocks. Thousands were in flower, and their luxu- 
riance showed how much they were delighted with the spot. I 
measured one of the lanceolate le.aves. t\hich 1 found three feet 
two inches long and two feet wide. ( )ur camp was selected at a 
rocky islet, called bv the Caribs AkaJikatahi), in lat. 4° 40J-' N. 
57° My W. 

Oct. 15.— M e passed next morning a remarkable rock, called 
by the Caribs Timchri. Tt is not only distinguished for its size, 
but there are a mimlier of gigantic figures engraved on it, one of 
which measures more than tenleet.f The river continues studded 
with rocks and islands, winding in a S. M. direction for ten miles, 
when it narrows to its former width, and flows directly from the 
S. for nearly fifteen miles. 

Od. 17- — -Mtersve had passed a turn which the river makes, 
we observed several hills oh lioth sides : half an hour’s further 
progress, and we found ourselves in apparently a large basin, sur- 

* And frnr.i subsotjnent inf aniatinn respecting tlie course of the Berbice. it ap- 
pears th.it the direct distance from the Corenttn to that river, at this point, is nut 
nine miles, heing their nearest point of approach. — Kn 

f Di.iwings and a particntar descrijtion of these tigures, I shall have much plea- 
sure to forw.ird to the Society on mv return fr.im the second expedition. 

[They hoe nut yet arrived.] — This is, we he'.ieve. the most eastern spot in this 
ipart of South Amerira in which these remarkable sculptured rocks have been 
huherto seen : ^from M. de Humboldt we learn that similar Hi^ures exist near 
m long. 6»)i \V and here Mr. Schomburgk tiuds them in lat. 

^.vloag. at a distance of neaily 600 nines. — Kn. 
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rounded by liills, from sixty to one hundred feet hlj^h. The river 
was now broken up into torrents, the white flakes of foam whieh 
came sailing down as if to ns •'i welcome, the thunderin':^ 

noise of falling- waters, and a cloud of mist which hung over the 
southern hills, all spoke in an intelligible voice that some great 
scene of nature was liefore us. It was evident that we should 
have to make a stav here, and I gave the necessary orders for 
erecting our tents: while thus occupied, the Caribs told us that 
we should find it imjiossihle to get on farther; and though it was 
true that there was a path existing, it was only passable during 
the rainy season, when th«‘ riier’s lieil was full, and the impedi- 
ments much less. It struck me as peculiar that I heard for the 
first time of the impracticabilitv of jiassing the falls before us : the 
hints that had been thrown out ii)r tlie last two (lass had not speei- 
fied in what the difficulties consisted, and as I had been freipiently 
threatened in a similar wav iluring mv former exjiedition, :mil had 
safely passed them by perseverance, I entertained the same hopes 
at jiresent. 

Orf. 18 . — This morning we reconnoitred the ground, and after 
the corial had been hauled over a lied of roc ks, w e crossed a rajiid 
in an oblirjue direction, and s(K)n stood Ijefore a jiile of rocks, which 
when the river is full are the bed of a cataract ; at jircsent only a 
small stream rippled over their lilackened surface. It had ap- 
jicared to me from our encampment as if this ])lace would have 
afforded me the possibility of drawing the corials over, but my 
hopes fell with every step that I advanced, vnonnous jtiles of rocks 
grouped together opposed obstades even to our farther progress 
on foot : at times we saw chasms at our feet, and .a courageous 
lea]) was necessary to cross them, or we had to wade through a 
stream which pushed its w inding wav through rocks, and disap- 
peared as if by magic, until the subterraneous noise told us that 
it was rolling below our feet, and made its re-appearance where we 
least expected it, and were wondering from whence it came. 
Some of the rocks arc in shelves ; many exhibit circular holes 
partly filled with quartz pebbles. I measured one of the larger 
cavities and found it three feet deep and ten inches in diameter. 
.AI anv of the rocks were clothed with numerous plants ; a species 
of orchidea and an agave were the most remarkable among them ; 
clusters of bright yellow flowers distinguished the first, while the 
long and slender scape of the latter, adorned with thousands of 
flowers, gave a picture of luxuriance even to the sterile rock. On 
our right we heard the thundering noise of a cataract, over which 
a dense cloud of mist w'as hovering : thousands of swallows were 
skipping through this cloud, rising ami falling as if delighted with 
the constant moisture arising from the sprav. * 

VYe visited the cataract afterwards, winch in grandeur surpassed 
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any I had before seen in Gnayana : the velocity with which the 
mass of water precipitates itself over the ledge of rocks to a depth 
of upwards of thirty feet perpendicular, causes the spray to form 
the cloud we had observed, before the cause of it was known to us. 

Pre^■ious to my \-isit to this, which is the most western of the 
falls, I had followed a partv of Indians, and after some labour and 
wading, reached a branch of the river, which divided itself in two 
channels ; the western formed a fall, and the opening prospect on 
my arri\ al at its head was beautiful indeed ; the water rushed at 
an angle of si.xty degrees into a valley formed by gigantic piles of 
rocks, nhicli we had taken the previous day for liillocks, in which 
belief \vc had been strengthened by seeing them covered with 
large trees ; at our feet foamed the disturbed water, dashing its 
sjiray against the rocks that impeded its course ; but the most splen- 
did object was a cascade on the opposite side of the chasm: the 
rocks over hich the water fell were clothed with a lacis, the pen- 
dulous branches of which were often five and six feet long, and 
the whole resembled a rich carpet : the various tints of green, the 
strong contrast of its flowers, and the foam of the water which 
rushed over it. made the scene exceedingly beautiful : we esti- 
mated the height of the fall twenty-five feet, and that on the top of 
which I stood at thirty feet: they are almost opposite each other; 
but the commotion of the waters where they met made me suppose 
that there was a third, which was hid from my new by an inter- 
vening island. I was for some time at a loss how to get there, 
but by great circuits and dint of wading, 1 succeeded at last, and 
I was richly rewarded. Three channels of the river unite at the 
head of the cataract, and at their junction their farther progress is 
obstructed by huge blocks of granite, through which they have 
forced a passage, and are thence precipitated headlong into a 
chasm full forty feet below. A large rock stands out in relief, 
and has been fancifully said to resemble a thigh-bone. The most 
western cataract is on a grander scale than the two others already 
described, but w hat they want in grandeur is fully compensated by 
the lovely prospect they affirrd, when ^-iewed from the foot of the 
valley. The Indian name of this series of cataracts is Mavari 
JT onofopn. The former, or western fall, we named after General 
Sir Carmichael Smyth : on the latter we bestowed the name of 
Sir .John Harrow, as President of the Geographical Society. 
There is a third cascade farther to the east, and wliich, under any 
other circumstances, we might have considered grand ; on the 
rocks on the western shore here are more of the Indian hierogly- 
phics. The river above the cataracts is di^^ded into numerous 
„ channels, which unite and form in one breadth the three series of 
falls just named. 

Much as we had been delighted with the romantic scenery that 
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we witnessed at the cataracts, the circumstance that it appeared 
to us impossible to cross the rocks in our corials lessened in a 
fjreat measure our enjoyment; nevertheless, the hope remained 
that there might be a path by which they could be avoided. I 
summoned the Caribs who composed part of my crew, and which 
I had selected as guides, as they were the only nation acquainted 
with the upper Corentyn, and questioned them closely on a sub- 
ject so important to our farther progress, but to no purpose : they 
did not deny that they passed these impediments during the rainy 
season, in order to cross l)y a path, which was two days’ journey 
above the cataract, over to the Ksscquibo ; but that at jtresent we 
could not pass. In order to serve as a stimulus for exertions, I 
now offered a reward to anv Indian who should discover a place 
where we might be al)lc to cut a path for the transport of boats 
and luggage, and a still higlier reward was held out to the coloured 
people who made part of my crew. In consequence of this, ex- 
peditions were undertaken every day : lint the more I examined 
the ground, the more I was persuaded that it was impossible to 
construct a path, with willing liands. in a shorter period than from 
six to eight weeks; and tliat our Indians were not willing, we had 
now dady proofs : the Caribs, by far the most numerous of my 
crew, who from the commencement behaved in a manner which I 
could not explain, now threatened to diqiart : they demanded to 
receive provisions like the other Indians, though their cassava fields, 
had they been willing, would have .afl’orded us sustenance for six 
months, and as policy directed me not to quarrel with them, I 
was obliged to give them .aHbw.anees in rice and other provisions ; 
and the inroad which was conseqiumtly made in mv stores caused 
a well-founded apprehension that even if I dismissed the Caribs 
mv provisions would have tailed in less than three weeks. ]\Iy 
companions urged, therefore, my return ; and as the perilous situa- 
tion wo were placed in was evident. I consented with a heavy 
heart: at a long consultation we had on the subject. I expressed 
the hope that the ascent ol the river llerbice. which is more in- 
habited by friendly Indians, might lead us perhaps to the accom- 
plishment of our design of crossing the impediment of the cata- 
racts, and of penetrating to tlic chain of mountains in the second 
parallel of latitude. I occupied myself the following davs with 
surveying the lower basin, and in e.xtending the operations to that 
point where the river meets the first impediments. The result of 
this survey, in which the distance was measured by sound, was 
that this tract of rocks extends about five miles and a half north 
and south, and is probably connected with the range of boulders 
in the Essequibo, about this parallel. Through the whole defile, 
rapid, or rather fall, followed upon fall, and we had at one tiiAe 
four cascades in view following each other in succession. Shortly 
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after twelve o’clock we reached the point where the river, with a 
breadth of 900 yards, flowed smooth and uninterruptedly. I here 
placed Englefield’s barometer, and found this spot 100 feet above 
our encampment, which I had previously ascertained to be 430 
feet above the level of the sea. The fruits of my prolonged sur- 
vey were not only a knowledge of the country above the cataracts, 
but likewise the discovery of several new orchidea and some cacti, 
which I had not before seen, as also the knowledge of the exten- 
sii e tract of boulders, the geological details of which I reserve for 
another opportunity. The means of several observations gave me, 
as position of our encampment, 4° N., 37° 35^' W.* 

Oct. 23. — This morning we unwillingly set out on our descent 
of the river. On our .-.rrival at Tomatai, the Carib settlement, 
most of the Caribs absented themselves, and only a few with their 
chief, Smith, accompanied us to the post of Oreala. Shortly after 
our arrival, a large corial (about forty feet long), with Caribs from 
the river Wayombo, landed there, and exhibited a pass from the 
authorities at Nickierie, a Dutch settlement at the mouth of the 
Corentyn. We heard, to our great astonishment, that they pur- 
posed ascending the river, in order to cross over by land to the 
Essequibo, and thence to proceed to the Maciisie country, with 
the intention of trading for slaves : they openly asserted that this 
was their object, and showed us guns and other articles of trade 
for that purpose; but they likewise assured us that the Caribs of 
the Corentyn were to accompany them, and tliat the chief. Smith, 
had been for that purpose a few months ago at their settlement, 
in order to arrange matters. Our suspicions were thus verified, 
and the behaviour of the Caribs fully explained : under the idea 
that we were bound in the same direction, they had supposed that 
our presence would interfere with their design, and every deceit 
was used to prevent our crossing the cataracts. We discovered 
likewise that they had withheld from us the knowledge of a path 
where, by means of a creek, the falls might have been passed, 
and that even large corials jnight have been transported to the 
point of re-embarkation. After consulting whether we should 
return to the cataracts and force them to show us the passage, it 
became evident that now, more than ever, they would use every 
means to prevent our executing this design, and being so near the 
coast, I adhered to my former plan to ascend the Berhice, and 
thus another river of British Guayana would be explored, and our 
ultimate object of penetrating to the Sierra Accaray might he 
rendered easier. 

Though the expedition up the Corent)!! failed in accomplishing 

* This series of cascades is about fifteen miles direct distance from the river Ber- 
htce. and within thirty miles of the Essequibo, at the point called the Rapids of Rap- 
IHio. — See Journal R. G. S., vol. vi., p.Udfi. — Eu. 
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this great object j yet the knowledge acquired of this river — the 
fitness of its banks for colonization — the peculiar mineralogical 
formation in its vicinity — and the discovery of the possibility of 
Guayana possessing coal measures, are of some importance. The 
river, represented in all former maps as one of inferior size, I have 
found almost equal to the Essequibo, and its course as laid down 
in them from lat. 5° N., is ascertained to be the reverse of the 
truth ; and where it is in them represented to have its sources, it 
is found 900 yards wide. Indeed, every circumstance considered, 
I come to the conclusion, that the three chief rivers of British 
Guayana probably have their sources in the same chain of moun- 
tains, within a short distance of each other, or possibly, they flow 
from a lake, of the existence of which I received new information 
from the Indians. Their report, however, is too vague and con- 
tradictory to deserve much confidence. 


[In consequence of the unfavourable state of the weather in the 
month of September, IbSb', when Mr. Schomburgk was at the 
mouth of the Corentyn, he was not able to effect a survey of the 
entrance of that river; yet being fully aware of the importance of 
such a survey to the mercantile interest of the colony, on his 
return from the e.xpcdition up the river Berbice, Mr. Schomburgk 
chartered a small schooner, and proceeded to the mouth of the 
Corentyn in June, 1837, and, overcoming many difficulties that 
>vere thrown in his way, he succeeded in surveying the entrance. 
As the result of this survey, Mr. Schomburgk has sent home a 
chart, on the scale of one inch and a quarter to a nautical mile, show- 
ing the positions of the chief points, the depth of water, the form 
of the mud-banks, the rise and set of the tides, &c. &c., both at 
the entrance of the Corentyn, and of its eastern affluent the 
Nickierie. The detailed account of the survey has not yet reached 
Enjjland ; but from the chart, and some slight notices contained 
in Mr. Schomburgk’s letter, we gather the following data, which 
are a valuable contribution to the hydrography of that coast, and 
may be useful to our commercial interests : — 


Mary’s Hope, at western entrance of the Coren- 
tyu (Plantation No. 49) 

Plantation Skeldon, on western bank . 

Gordon Point, on eastern bank 
R. Nickierie, on eastern bank (Battery) 

Parrot, or First Island — north end 

south end 

The extreme width of entrance of the river, measured in a 
N.W. and S.E. line from iMary's Hope to Point Nickierie, and 
just within the mud-llat extending from the western shore, is ten* 
miles. 


Lut. 

North. 

Lons 

West. 

6° 

2i' 

57° 

2' 

.5° 

52' 

57° 

O' 

f)° 

14 ' 

56° 

46' 

5° 

57.9 

56° 

521' 

5° 

521' 

56° 

561' 

5° 

441' 

56° 

59' 
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Five miles within this line the river suddenly contracts, in the 
parallel of 5° 55', where, from Anamormisi Creek on the west, 
to Bluff Point on the east, it is only four mUes ; and it retains 
this breadth, nearly in a south by west direction, for fifteen mUes, 
as far as lat. o° 40', when it narrows to three miles, and bends 
to the S.S.E., as related in the account of the Ascent of the 
Corentyn. 

Three miles to the southward of Point Bluff commences Conto- 
oboro, or Parrot, or First Island, about seven miles long' from 
north to south, with an average width of one mile, and lying on 
the eastern or Dutch side of the river, between which and the 
island is a general depth of nine feet at low water, with a channel 
three cables wide. 

Sailing -directions for the Entrance of the River Corentyn. 

The whole of the coast about the entrance of the river is low 
and wooded, with occasionally a sandy beach. On the western 
side, three miles to the nortliward of the Plantation Mary’s Hope, 
or in lat. 6° o' N., a soft mud-flat, commonly called the Bar of 
the river, extends in a S.E. by E. direction (true), to the distance 
of seven miles and a half, with a depth over it, in every direction 
traversed by Mr. Schomburgk, of seven feet and a half at low water. 
Continuing in this south-easterly direction, across the entrance of 
the river, a channel of two miles wide, with eight feet and a half 
water, occurs ; then a sandy patch of five feet (its centre exactly 
in 6° N. lat.) of about one mile long from north to south, by half 
a mile in breadth, and again a channel two miles wide with eight 
and a half feet water, between the sand and the Dutch coast, and 
either of these channels may be used by small craft bound to the 
Dutch port of Nickierie, taking care to avoid this patch of sand, of 
which the lead, if attended to, will give due warning. In the 
centre of the eastern channel, which should be preferred by vessels 
bound to the Dutch coast, a depth, gradually decreasing from sea- 
ward, of eleven, ten, and nine feet, at the distance of one mile and a 
half off shore, may be carried to the bar of the river Nickierie, 
which has a depth over it of eight feet ; but as the entrance is only 
200 yards wide, vessels that wish to run up the river half a mile 
to the settlement should only cross the bar with the Battery Point 
bearing between E. by S. and E.S.E., which will lead up to the 
anchorage off the fort in ton feet water, soft mud. 

To return to the westward. From the south-eastern extremity 
of the before-mentioned mud-flat, which stretches from the 
western shore half across the river, a bank of sand (with only five 
feet water), seven miles and a half long by nearly two in rvidth, 
•extends to the southward directly in the centre of the river, leaving 
a channel two miles wide on either side, with nine and ten feet at 
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low water. The bank lies between 6° 2' and 5° 54i' N . lat. At Its 
southern extremity this bank dries at haK tide. Supposing, there- 
fore, a vessel, not drawing more than nine feet water, bound to 
Skeldon or any plantation higher up the river, and desirous of 
entering on the western or British side, she may approach boldly 
in any direction at half flood (the proper time for entering) till the 
houses at Mary’s Hope bear due icest, at which time she must not 
be more than three miles off shore ; and she should keep on this 
parallel till a remarkable, lofty, umbrella-shaped silk cotton tree 
(an excellent land-mark) bears S.by W. (true), when she may safely 
shape a due south course, in from ten to fifteen feet water, up the 
first or sea-reach of the river, varying her course as she ascends 
according to the winding of the stream, but as a general rule 
keeping the bold shore aboard. 

As the wind is constantly from the eastward there can be no 
difficulty in entering or leaving the river, and by using the western 
entrance the great central sandbank, which is the chief danger, is 
left to windward. The current is strong in the wet season, from 
three to three and a half knots an hour, but as it sets N.N.E. and 
S.S.W., or nearly in the direction of the river, it is not of so much 
importance, yet should not be neglected ; above all, pay strict 
attention to the lead. 

In approaching from the eastward keep within one mile of the 
Surinam shore, gradually closing to half a mile as you approach 
Bluff Point, when shape a mid-channel course between Parrot 
Island and the western shore. 

It may be seen, by inspecting all former charts of the entrance 
to this river, that the difficulties only commence where they place 
the southern points of the banks — in fact, prior to this, it is be- 
lieved no survey of the river existed. Its v.alue will be more appa- 
rent, when we consider that four estates on the British side of the 
Corentyn produce 2000 hogsheads of sugar annually ; all of which, 
with the other productions, timber. <Scc. the planters are obliged to 
send to Berblce to be shipped, and for which purpose they are 
obliged to keep up schooners or droghers at a very great extra 
expense ; whereas by the eastern channel, any vessel, drawing 
only ten feet water, might safely sail forty miles up this river, and 
ship the produce at once from the various estates on which it is 
grown. — Ed.] 
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XXIII. — Diary of an Ascent of the Diver Berhice, in British 

Guayana, in 1836-7. By Robert H. Schomburgk, Esq., 

Corr. Mem. R. G. S. 

Deceit ED by the Caribs, short of piwisions, and frustrated in 
our attempt to surmount the cataracts, the expedition up the river 
Corentyn was oblin^ed to return to Berbice early in November. 
On my arrival at New Amsterdam, I lost no time in making the 
necessary arrangements for ascending the river Berbice, which is 
but little better known than the Corentyn, and as being the only 
alternative left me at this advanced period of the season. I was 
careful to provide a double stock of provisions, as the difficulty of 
finding a sufficient supply is one of the chief obstacles to travelling 
in Guayana. ]My party, with the exception of Lieut. Losack, 
was the same as before ; the boats’ crews consisted of Arawaaks, 
Warrows, and three Caribs, but who were scarcely equal to man 
the four corials. 

Nov. 25, 18.36. — Quitted New Amsterdam with the flowing 
tide, and paddled rapidly up the first or sea reach of the river Ber- 
bice, in a south direction for about three miles, when the river 
turns abruptly in a W. S. W. direction ; its average width about 
half a mile. As the sun rose on the following morning and dissi- 
pated the fog, the river's banks presented a continued line of cul- 
tivation ; thousands of mocking-birds (Oriohts Perisis) rose from 
a wide-branching and aged orinok tree (Erythrina Spec. ?), where 
they had roosted for the night, and gradually dispersed in all 
directions. As we proceeded, cultivation continued on the eastern 
bank, but on the opposite. Nature had reclaimed her own. What 
a contrast do these shores now jiresent, when compared with their 
aspect towards the close of the last century ! Then plantation 
followed plantation as far as the Savonette, the last estate of the 
Dutch West India Company, about sixty miles from the sea : of 
the greater number of tliese scarcely a vestige now remains, yet 
free labour and capital alone are wanting to restore the former 
scene of beauty arising from high cultivation, uncontaminated by 
the baneful influence of human slavery. 

Just before reaching the latitude of 6° N., the river makes a 
circular bend of about a mile in diameter, and at the north-west- 
ern angle of the bend two small tributaries fall in, close to which 
is the site ol a ouce-famed plantation named Daagerad, now a 
wilderness. This spot is noted for the height and strength of the 
abapuri, or bore, which is said to rise here from twelve to fifteen 
feet, and has caused on several occasions the loss of life and pro- 
perty. The peculiar bend of the river will account for its 
strength. The depth of the channel here, which is much nar- 
rowed, is twenty-five feet, but a mud bank projects from the 
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south-eastern shore off Daagerad full three-quarters of the width 
of the river. At the south-western angle of this bend a small 
stream or creek connected with the river Abary. which flows a few 
miles to the westward, joins the Berbice. It is called Abari-Itabu, 
Itabu signifying creek or expanse of water, and answering to the 
word Kirahagh of the Caribs on the Essequibo. At night we 
halted at a cottage called Noytgedazt (not expected), and to us so 
it proved, and we were glad to take shelter from a violent thun- 
der storm which lasted till daylight. The resident here cultivates 
rice with much success, and he only wanted labourers to enable 
him to realize large profits ; the sample he showed us was very 
fair. Here as well as elsewhere during our progress up the river, 
we received great cirilities from the inhabitants ; to be a stranger 
insured a welcome. 

Norn. 28. — In latitude 5° oO' N. the river makes another sweep 
to the N.W. At its southern angle is the site of Fort Nassau, 
the former capital of Berbice, under the Dutch, at a distance of 
forty-five miles from the sea, by the windings of the stream. The 
anchorage here is good in six fathoms water, and spacious, as the 
fort commands two reaches of the river ; current 2^ an hour. 
As we ascend the river narrows considerably, but retains a depth 
of from five to seven fathoms. At the south-western angle of 
this sweep we found the first rising ground at thirty miles direct 
distance from the coast, formed by liillocks of heaped-up sand, 
probably the boundary line of the gradual receding sea of a former 
era; they are about fifty feet high, and called Hitia by the In- 
dians ; it is this rising ground that gives the river flowing towards 
the north the abrupt bend to the south-east. Here was formerly 
the site of a post, now only tenanted by some Arawaaks ; four 
miles south of these sandy barriers the brook Kaderbicie joins the 
Berbice from the west : it is said to be connected with the stream 
Abary, by a short portage, while the Herounie unites the Abary 
with the river Maicony. From Kaderbicie a short path leads 
across savannahs to the river Wieronie. 

Five miles higher we brought up for the ebb tide at the mouth 
of the stream Moshleba : the campaneros or bell-birds (Ampelis 
curuuculata), the daras of the Indians, were tolling in all direc- 
tions : except in the Conocon mountains, on the Essequibo, I had 
never met with them in such numbers. Several Arawaaks live in 
the vicinity of this brook, and a path leads hence to the mouth of 
the Wieronie, which may be walked in an hour, while it took us 
nearly five hours to follow the river’s course, which at the junction 
of the Wieronie in latitude 5° 42' N. is abruptly turned to the 
S,E. for five miles, when it again assumes its usual north course^ 
At the north-eastern point of confluence is the site of an old re- 
doubt and a church ; the depth of the river is here seven fathoms. 
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At Peereboom, one mile farther souths sandy hills again occur^ and 
at their back an extensive savannah stretches to the westward. 
Peereboom is the residence of Mr. Duggen^ an industrious wood- 
cutter, and from whom we received every cbility and assistance. 
As I deferred the examination of the river Wieronie till our return, 
we pushed on for fVickie, about ten miles farther south, situated 
on the western bank at the j unction of the river of that name with 
the Berbice. Immediately at the back of Wickie is a marsh, then 
sand-hills about forty feet high occur, and separate the marsh from 
the savannah. This spot is the residence of Mr. M^Cullum, 
who has a very extensive wood-cutting establishment. We halted 
here to rate our chronometer. The sand-hills are abrupt, and con- 
sist of fine white sand ; no organic remains have been found in 
them ; they remind me of the sand-hills formed by the waves and 
breakers along the north-western coast of the island of Anegada.* 

The wallaba (Dimorpha Spec. ?), one of the most useful trees 
for posts, shingles, and staves, occupies the soil almost exclusively 
here. On issuing from the wood, two miles to the westward of 
the settlement, a large undulating savannah partially wooded was 
before me. Here was an Arawaak settlement of five or six huts; 
the men were all absent and employed in wood-cutting, the women 
seemed rather frightened at my appearance. I asked for some 
water, which was readily presented to me in a gourd, but this 
done, the woman retired to the corner which she had previously 
occupied. After having given some small presents to the terrified 
children, I continued my walk across the savannah until the brook 
Etonie stopped my further progress. I found some very interest- 
ing savannah plants, and returned home almost loaded with them. 
While absent, some of the Indians bad killed a conocoushie or 
bush-master, the most dangerous snake which Guayana possesses ; 
it measured a little more than six feet, and its formidable fangs 
were nearly half an inch long.y Mr. M'Cullum told me that 
several of his men had at limes been bitten by them: the remedy 
he had adopted was scarification, to extract the fangs wliich gene- 
rally break olF in the wound, and then the application of cupping 
by means of a glass and some spirit set on fire ; oil and strong 
purgatives are also acbninistered.J 

* See Journal R. G, S., vol. v., p. 28, 

f This was probably only a younij snake, as in the specimen brought home by 
Dr, Haucock and preserved in the Zoological Museum, the fangs are fully an inch 
long, and seven in number. — Ed. 

I Absorption of the virus is often so rapid as to destroy life in a few minutes. 
None of the reputed antidotes are to be relied on. Aot a moment should he lost : 
immediately on the « ound being inflicted, let a companion such the wound for an 
instant ; then scarify with a lancet, a knife, or a piece of broken glass ; ajiply the 
piouth again and suck the wound with all his might, squeezing and pinching up the 
skin and flesh fiom the bottom of the wound by the thumb and fingers of each hand 
and by the use of his teeth. If this be done without any delay, the venom of the’ 
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Mr. M'Cullum has a large wood-cutting establishment where 
often 200 Indians and upwards of fifty negroes are constantly em- 
ployed by him in cutting and squaring timber, with the exception 
of the time they are absent to put their provision fields in order : 
as head of the firm under which the business is carried on, he has 
resided here for many years, and has had good opportunities to form 
an idea of the comparative value of Indians and negroes as la- 
bourers. He says — “ I have mvariably found that the Indian 
sets to work at once with good heart, and remains at it until his 
task is finished, wliich is generally two or three hours earlier than 
the negroes ; but not satisfied rnth this, he continues to work in 
his own hours, and I know many an Indian, who besides liis regular 
wages, earns from two to three dollars a week. They are also 
in my opinion more honest. Were the Indian well treated, he 
would prove an invaluable labourer.” That Mr. M‘Cullum 
treats them well is proved by the number wliich he has collected 
around him : unfortunately this is not the case with all who em- 
ploy them. To secure an Indian as a labourer, both foul and 
fair means have been resorted to ; he is supplied with articles on 
credit sometimes to a large amount, provided he is able to work, 
being aware that the Indian considers himself in duty bound to 
work for his creditor until the debt is paid ; but many wood-cut- 
ters use every means to prevent his getting out of debt by con- 
stantly supplying him with more goods and large quantities of that 
bane, rum ; thus the poor Indian is always kept in a state of 
bondage. This unjust traffic is the fruitful source of misunder- 
standing between those who employ Indian labourers : if thus an 
Indian has received money or articles from two or more settlers, 
which are often put in his hands when intoxicated, it causes quar- 
rels among them, and the Indian’s confidence in his emplover is 
shaken, he finds himself harassed, and when least expected, his 
huts and fields are abandoned, and he emigrates to another dis- 
trict, if not to another colony. The spirit of emigration has lately 
much increased, and is particularly directed towards Surinam. 
Mr. M'Cullum observed to me — Give me a few thousand 
guilders to spend in presents, and I would entice every Indian in 
the upper river Berhice, were it my object, to follow me to Suri- 
nam.” I myself also well know that little will induce the Indian 
to leave his residence ; he is less tied to his birth-place than many 
other uncinlized nations, and being of a roaming disposition, he 
abandons his fields to the wild beasts of the forest, and plants his 


most deadly serpent may be extracted without ill results. After absorption of the 
virus into the system, sweatin|j should be promoted b’v the use of vapour baths, and 
by sudorific remedies, as confirmed by the usage of the natives m hot climates,# 
and as practised by the ancients under the uame oi Aiextpharmics. See Notice by 
Dr. Hancock in Quarterly Journal of Science^ 1530^ and the Lancet, No. 340. — Ed. 
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hut elsewhere on the sHglitest provocation. I noticed the Indian’s 
habits for wandering in my former reports ; while here, I received 
another proof, in Kanaima, a chieftain of the Macusie tribe, 
whom I left comfortably settled in a substantial house at Annay, 
and he had then no thought of leaving his residence and his rich 
provision fields, at the foot of the Pacaraima mountains ; now he 
is felling trees and toiling to put but a small spot of woodland in 
cultivation for subsistence. If steps are not taken to cultivate the 
Indian’s good-will, the colony risks the loss of many valuable indi- 
viduals. If the Indian population is of sufficient interest to the 
colonist, my humble opinion is, that a protector of Indians should 
be appointed, with sufficient authority to enforce the fulfilment of 
a fair contract between him and his employer. The Indian of 
British Guayana is a heathen, and while the aborigines of all other 
colonies and countries have had religious instruction offered to 
them, he alone is neglected ; with the exception of the mission at 
Barteka Point on the Essequibo, established not for the sake of 
the Indians, the colony of Guayana has not a single institution for 
the instruction and conversion of the Indian. How great the con- 
trast in the neighbouring state of Columbia, where the advance 
in civilization is solely due to the exertions of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, who have proved that the Indian is capable of receiv- 
ing, and will gladly embrace religious instruction, if offered to 
him ! 

The weather was very unfavourable during our stay in Wickie 
for celestial observations ; the means of six observations gave me 
as latitude 5° 33' 47" N., and the longitude, by chronometer, 
57° 38' W. The width of the river W’as ascertained to be 145 
yards, with an average depth of five and a half fathoms : the tide 
rose here during the springs five and a half feet. While here we 
had a proof of the speed of a corial, which went twenty -six miles 
up the river, and returned within twenty-four hours. 

Dec. 4. — We left Wickie, on our ascent of the river. At Pa- 
ripi, four miles farther, the same sand-hills or reefs are close to 
the river’s western bank, with an Arawaak settlement on their 
top. We stopped at the mouth of the stream, Kabiribirie, famed 
fijr its cold waters. I found, however, the difference not so great 
as I should have expected; at five a.m. the air was at 80° Fahr., 
the water of the river Berbice 80° 2', and that of the stream, 77° 

Dec. 6. We halted the next day at an early hour at Moracco, 
where Mr. M'Cullum carries on his wood-cutting establishment. 
At starting, at 5 a.m., the thermometer was 68°, while the water 
of the river was 1 1° warmer, namely, 79° The trees in the vici- 
. nity of Moracco consist chiefly of different species of Wallaba * 


Ep^ua of Aublet ; Panzeria of Willdenoiv. 
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(Dimorpha fdicatu) S'-inc grecn-licart or sopori, Mora. Yaruri 
paddle or roller-wood, Kakarally and Wamara. At two miles’ 
distance Iroin the nver coiiimeiice savannahs, e.vtending towards 
the river Demerara. They are said to be inhaliited bv Indian 
tribes, who never visit the abodes of the colonists : bv means 
of barter they procure powder, shot, knives, palemporcs. Ac., lioin 
those Indians who keep up communication with the coast, and 
give them hammocks, spun cotton, and crab-oil in return. Mv 
informants could not give me an estimate of the number of 
these Savannah Indians, but from their expressions, they must 
amount to upwards of thirty settlements, probably about j{)0 in- 
dividuals. At Monbuccd. a few miles above Moracro, the river 
assumed a strange feature ; it became very winding in sweeps not 
half a mile in diameter, and being narrowed in on either side with 
patches of a coarse long grass [Panicum). and Mocco-inocros 
(Caladium arboreseens), it ajijicarcd as if there were no outlet ; 
the river turns at a sharp angle, and the distance from shore to 
shore is not more than thirty-five yards. Its width also became 
very variable, as at times it widened out into a lake. Here, too, 
coinmenee the inlets, generally called Itabu by the Indians, and 
which become very frequent as we ascend. A small island occu- 
pied the middle of the first inlet, and on it capricious nature had 
planted a number of trumpet trees {Cecrnpiii Pelfufti), in regular 
rows. They were clothed from their base to their summit with a 
species of convolvulus, while the under-wood was similarly over- 
run. At iSIonbacca, on the south-eastern bank of the river, is an 
Indian settlement. Beyond we came to some steep sandv hills, 
about lOO feet high, and the highest vet seen of that formatioti. 1 
scrambled up them and was richlv lewarded. The prospect o\cr 
undulating ground extended to the siiuth-east upwards of fifteen 
miles ; and the number of bills of the same formation as that I 
stood upon, covered with dense wood, formed one of the finest 
views of woodland imaginable. Immediately below our feet the 
placid river spread out as a lake, and distinctly reflected the mag 
nificent trees wliich margined its banks. Bevond was an immense 
extent of wood of every tint and hue, from the bright yellow- 
blossomed Ilukea to the dark lucid green of the gigantic Mora. 
The view in the distance Avas closed bv parallel ranges of thicklv- 
w ooded hills ; behind us Avas an extensive savannah, Aiith beautilul 
slopes, covered Avitli verdure and clusters of trees. -V little licAond 
the river is narroAved to less than thirty a arils, and its cun cut 
much increased, aaIicii it again AAidens. and forms seveial small 
islands. At the brook h iiacari ;i path leads to the river Deme- 
rara, Avliich is frequently made use of by the Indians. 'I hey 
folloAvfor tAvo daAs the Avindings of the breok, and thence one day • 
over land. 
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\\ hilst at Wickie I had engaged an Accaway family to accom- 
pany me, consisting of the chief, named Andres, t\^o men, 
four bovs, and three females. I'he men vrere divided among tlie 
corials, while the women and three of the boys conducted their 
own craft, one being a small eorial. the oiher a woodskin. The 
Aran aaks and Accaways of the upper jiart of the river generall\ 
use woodskins in lieu of corials. They are made ol a single 
pie( e of ike tough bark of tbe Muriunara tree, wliich grov. s to a 
vei V large size. An incision is made to the extent required in 
the l)ark, which is removed bv diitine in wedires : when loosened 
Irom the t\ood, it is kept open bv cross sticks, and is supported at 
the exn emities upon two beams, in order to raise those parts of the 
'vo(,(lbkin. Vertical incisions at about two feet apart, and a few 
uiclics in depth, arc then made, and the parts secured aftei wards 
by ovcr-!app;ng. It remains for several davs exposed to the weather 
liclorc it is fit lor use. Though the woodskin is so crank that the 
sliarhtest motion, when once seated, renders it liable to lie upset, 
I have iic qi’.ently seen three tnen and their baggage in one. Their 
great advantage is, tiiai iieing fiat, they can iioat where a comr.'.on 
coiial of the smallest description cannot pass, and so liglit. that in 
crossing cataracts, one man can easily carry his boat on his 
head. hen propelled by one man, he squats in the middle, and 
paddles on either side. Great care is requisite in stcjiping m or 
out of them, as if upset, they sink almost instantly, owing to the 
great sjiccific gravity of the bark. The two boys who conducted 
the woodskin on the present occasion weie perhaps not more than 
eight \ears old, and we were liighlv delighted to see how ablv 
they managed it. The boat seemed to flv tlirough the water, and 
the juvenile steersman direc ted its course so well that it never 
grounded, though it went over places where there was not more 
than eight or nine inches water. They also were verv expert in 
the Use ol the liow and .arrow ; and wherever thev thought their 
V, eli-diiec tccl ariow might ]. roc lire an addition to their meal, the 
v oodskm was halted, the bow strung, and off flew the pointed 
ain.w. and when taken out ol the sand, which the water barely 
covered, we i;ei:erallv observed a fish struggling fir libertv. In 
s])ite ol the.se (.ecasional detemions, thev were alwavs in the van 
vhen eve were to stop lor breaklast, or at our night's cjuariers. 

Dec. 8. We halted next mormiig lor a lew minutes at ,a new 
settlement, just commenced bv a VaccaMav familv. I was not a 
little astonished to recognise in the head of the sc-nlcmeiit an old 
aequamtanee ol mine, callcM Philander, who had .accompanied me 
> n my e.xpcdition up the Essequibo. I left him settled yitli the 
Macusies at W arapiita. and now I found him on the liaiiks of the 
iner Berbice. This is anoth.-i proof of the unset. led habits of 
the Indian, aiicl his y, ant ol atiachmeiit to localities. His fields 
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had been onlv lately prepared, and the trunks and branches of 
felled trees were lying about in great confusion. However, he 
had planted Indian corn, pumpkins, &c. ; and though the former 
\. ;is only a few months old, it could vie with what I had seen in 
^ iiginia. He expected to reap his first crop in about three 
rveeks. We found him occupied in jilanting cassada and sugar- 
taiie, both indispensable in an Indian settlement. W e were much 
(li.'aj)])ointed -on arriving at the Accaway settlement, of u Inch 

mires was the chief, and h.und onlv a few miserable huts ; 
indeed, thev were in worse condition than anv I had seen before, 
riie Accawavs, or, as thev call themselves, the Waccawavs, are a 
tribe of pedlars: they are constantly uaudering, and thev carry 
(.11 a trade of barter, and are well known to make hard bargains. 

I was only able to engage ,\ndrcs upon cMiidition that I would per- 
mit him to stay a couple of davs at his place, in order to prejnuc 
cassada bread for himself and for us. As this setileme,.i wa t 
inconvenient for my observations, I proceeded half a mile fuilher, 
to a large sand-bank ; but the glare of the sun and the lu-at re- 
flected from the sand w ere very annoying. The mornings tind 
evenings while here were generally clouded, and even rainy, but 
about ten o’clock the sun slione out in all its force. 

Dec. 10. Thermometer at() .\.m. 73^: at 3 p.m. 9-h°'. c.\pos(?d 
to the sun, 98° ; bulb buried in the sand, 1 15°. 

Hammocks form the chief article of trade bi'tween the Wacca- 
ways and the more industiious Macusies. They are genoiallv 
made of cotton twisted into cord, of which a net-work is formed, 
with the interstice's aiiout six inches wide, or less. At either 
end strings made of the silk gi:;ss or the palmated leaf of the 
Eta (Maiiritid) are inserted. The -Ar.awaaks and Warrows pre- 
]iaic their hammocks ciuirelv out ol the Eta cord, which tliev 
call Eta vissieri. The Canbs and Waccaways dye their ham- 
mocks red with the Ai nolto. mixed w ith crabnut-oil, prepared Iroin 
the seed of Cnrrupa GointioMs. I have seen an industrious 
Indian woman finish a common cotton hammock in a day. Tl;e 
time had now elapsed which I had granted the W accawavs to 
make the necessary prejiarations to accompany us ; and in conse- 
quence of the unlavourable weather lor oliservations, mv fui iher 
stay was of no advantage, though I was anxious to inspect the 
rate of my chronometer, winch I feared was not steady. This 
settlement is in 5° ‘■if X. latitude, and .57° 58^ W. 

Andres arrived with two men less than he had jiromised. 

\\ hen we inquired for the stores of cassada bread which he had 
promised, he made every excuse. Warned by the example (,f 
the Caribs, I had sent daily to their huts in order to ascertam 
whether their women were occupied, ami they were always found * 
preparing casmda bread, and large piles of cakes were seen in 

• Y ‘1 
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different directions : Ins excuse, therefore, that a numher of Ma- 
cusies, who were with him, had taken it away, was not believed, 
and we went to the settlement, to ascertain the truth. No person 
was to be seen but a sickly woman; all the woodskins were re- 
moved, and the woman told us that the ^lacusies and some ol 
Andres’ own men had left that nig;ht on their wav to the Demerara 
river. We were therefore outwitted, and obliged to proceed 
without a fresh supplv. 

We had already observed at the Waccawav settlement some 
blocks of indurated clay : this morning we met the first rocks, 
probably of trappean origin, in latitude 5“0’N.. and about 70 miles 
direct distance from the sea. They were but few in number, 
and on the river’s western bank. The river itself was shallow, 
and impeded by numerous trunks of trees, which stretched almost 
across it, and occasionally obliged us to cut our way. As we 
ascended, inlets became numerous, and were frequently mistaken 
for the river. 

The following morning we passed the brook YarlkL Its 
waters are ochreous, and of much lighter colour than the Berbice, 
whose muddy water formed a strong contrast to the bright yellow 
of the Yan'ki. The sound of rushing waters made us halt a little 
further south. We followed the noise, and discovered a small 
cascade, not unlike that of Itafe on the Corent vn, but the struc- 
ture ot the ledge of rocks over which it falls from ten to twelve 
feet, was different. The Waccaways called it Idnte-ivadde, or 
Tivuro-nadde. 

Here in lat. 4° jj' N. at the distance of iGj miles from the 
sea, measured along the windings of the river, the influence of 
tide is no longer felt ; it was but trifling at our camp, near the 
w accaw.av settlement. The river is navigable to this jioiiit for 
flat-bottomed canoes, drawing two feet water ; it now bec,jmc 3 
less winding, and has a bre.adth of about eightv yards : wc mot 
lurther south a ledge of granitic rocks, on which we observed a 
great number of Indian picture writings. They re.vcmble those 
I observed at Warapoota * in the river Kssequibo, but thev were 
neither so regular nor on such a large scale as those wc h.ad seen 
in the river Cabalaba and the Corentvn. The granite here is 
red, the surface smooth, and covered with a thicker crust of the 

* Ste Joiirii.il R, G. S. \ul. ^i,p. 3J1. an<i vjl. vii.. p, gST. It is wortliy ot‘ 
reni.irk tiiat the Ir.iliaii phics sueii l.y Mr. Schuiiiburgk at War ijioota on 

the Kssoqnibo, and thoso t-n tltt* btrbice .iiid the fore: tin, aril all within .a t'ow 
miles of tliL- s.imc parallel of latitude, or r.ithor it should be noted that tho kd;;e of 
granite or n;neiss on whieh thej- ,ire etiprated here .issuiues an E.S.E. and W.N.W. 
direction, and that an h.S. E. Hue of 100 ni les iii leu;;ih would strike the ihiee 
spots O', which the chief hieroglyphics have yet heeu ihui'id in British Gnat au.i; not 
th.it tills IS their limit m .-\uitiica : on the contrary, they hate been traced trom west 
to east upwaids of 60U geographical miles, and probably are \et inure e.vteiuleJ. 
— Eu, 
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black oxide of manganese, repeatedly mentioned, than I have 
before observed. I am of opinion that the process rvhich pro- 
duced it docs not go on at present. In many places, from weather 
or other causes, the outer crust has split, and thus the black coat- 
ing has been removed : this must have taken place a long timt; 
ago, as we found lichens and mosses, and in some instances bushes 
growing on such parts. Some boulders which arc now hiiig at 
a distance from the banks of the river, anti which arc onlv once 
a-year sultjected to the flood during the inundations, possess tin; 
Cf)ating equally with those which arc constantly exposed to the 
waters. It would, therefore, seem that the form.ition of the black 
coating was coeval with the cause that deposited these blocks.* 
Dec. 13. — We soon alter jtassed the first rapid, called by the 
\\ accawavs iNIarlissae, and several others followed in the course 
of the morning ; at eleven o'clock we saw some hills before us, 
where it was evident that the river had caused a break ; it turned 
almost at right angles, and the point from whence the river issued 
was so completely hidden, that we were almost persuaded the 
river's course was here at an end. The Indians from the Corcntvn 
appeared to be of the same opinion ; they set up a shout and stared. 
'I’lie Waccaways smiled ; they had been here before, and knew 
that it wound between two hills: rapid followed rapid: in the 
afternoon we arrived at a point where the contracted river forms 
an entrance to a natural basin, bordered by hills : it is followed 
b% a second, the entrance to which, through barriers of rocks, is 
only eighteen yards wide; the basin spreads in the form of a curved 
lo;:cnge, and is upwards of 330 yards long, from west to east, by 
300 yards wide, rvith a depth of ten fathoms. -Vt its northern 
1 ank the river rushes violentlv over a dvke of rocks, aud forms the 
cataract Itabrit. I at once saw the impossibilitv of getting the 
loaded corials over the fall, and orders were conscquentlv given 
to unlo.ad and transport the baggage to the head of the cataract : 
the difllculties connected with such an undertaking were various ; 
we had to sling our chests, barrels. 3cc. to pules, and raise them 
over heaps of boulders, some of which were ten feet high, and their 
surlaces smooth as glass. The transjiort of the baggage effected, 
the question arose, how to get the corials over. The most eligible 
wav appeared to be to forte them through the rush of water : on 

* This incnistatiiui or burnishing of the rocks is a curiinis subject fur inquiry. 
Grannie recks ivith this black coatiii*^ ha\c been fonniliii Atricaas itell as in 
Ainericd, and specimens fiom tlie falls of the Orinoko. from the catar.icts ot S\ene, 
and from the i-mids of the Coul^o, may be Sien ]daced side l)\ side in the Biitish 
Museum; yet alt. we believe, ft oin mtks subjected to the r.tpul action fresk 
water; but the observin'^ e\t* of Mr. Daiwin has lately detectetl a similar loimation 
at Bahia, in Brazil, occurrini^ near the sea-shore, and only within tlie limits ot the 
tale's action, where ihe surf would seem to produce the same ertett as the cataracts^ 
in the above-nanud rners. Jsee Mr. Koiug^s letter to Mr. Barrow in App. to 
Tucke}‘s X'oy.Tge to the Congo. — Bn. 
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the following morning we made the attempt with the canoe “ Ma- 
conochie.” 

Dec. 14. — After the most courageous of our crew. Headrick, 
a half Indian, or Cobh, had with much risk gained one of the rocks 
in the middle of the cataract, the end of the boat-rope was thrown 
to him ; he then carried it to a less dangerous place, which ihe 
most expert swimmers of mv Indian crev.- had reacheil meanwhile, 
and thence they drew the corial bvmain force ihrough tlteopp->smg 
naters, the steersman having secured himself to the corial, direct- 
ing her course by means of a large paddle. VVe were occupied 
tlie tollowing day in transporting the baggage of the other conals, 
and succeeded so well, that by evening there was only one boat 
below the fall. The situation of mir camp was very picturesque ; 
it afforded a prospect over the basin to the hills which encom- 
passed it, one of which, a mile distant, rose to a height ot ,511 iect 
(measured trigonometrically), while those contiguous to the basin 
were from 1 oO to 250 feet high. The weather continued uiila- 
vourable for celestial obserrations ; but from several observations 
of the sun. when near the meridian, I found the latitude to be 
4° 4y' N. : an unsatisfactory observation, lor time gave me as lon- 
gitude, .58°. Our crew ha\mg exerted themselves to transport 
the corials and baggage to the head of the cataract, I had no 
reason for refusing the reejuest of Andres, the chief of the Wac- 
cawavs, for permission to dance. The dance of the Waccawats 
resembles much tliat of the Caribs ; the same monotonous and 
dirge-hke song accompanies it ; the motions are almost the same ; 
they move forward sideways, stepping with the right foot ; the 
right hand is placed upon the neighbour’s shoulder, and the left 
hangs motionless bv the side : they generally describe a circle in 
their movements, and when the dance is finished, the loader of 
the column sets up a shout, which is echoed by ttie dancers. 

Dec. 1,5. — Early next morning we conveyed the last corial over 
the cataract. Hendrick, whom I mentioned liefore. as having se- 
lected the most dangerous situation, in the middle of the cataract, 
lost in the attempt his footing, and was immediately swept away : 
it was a period of the greatest anxiety from tlie moment we saw 
him carried away, until he grasped the rope and was drawn ashore : 
one toot further and he' would have Iicen dashed with violence 
against a large boulder, v, hich rises ten feet out of the wafer, and 
against which the stream rushes with the greatest fury. This 
cataract has been visited several times by some of the most enter- 
prising colonists : we found their names and initials cut on the 
surrounding trees, lint they did not explore man} miles further. 
Alter we had passed a second and a third cascade of less height, 
we observed thickly-wooded hills in the south, higher than any 
we had seen in the Corentyn : they formed a ridge running south- 
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cast ami nirth-wcst. rcscmhlina: a s-i^aiuic ’.vail, and terminated 
ti) the westward in a peak, estimated at from SOO tn yo;) feet, and 
wliich we named Parish's Peak."'' 

The river is so much impeded, that we eontinuailv met with 
rapids and cataracts: the progress of our ascent v.as. thereiorc, 
slow, and after two days of the most fatiguing laliour, we were 
only five miles distant from Itahri'i. It took us frequently two 
hours to travel over a distance of lOf) yards, and the combined 
crews had great difficulties in drawing the oorials over them. Mv 
own crew consisted of individuals ot the five chief tribes of British 
Guavana, named Araivaaks. \\ arrov.s. Carilis, Waccawavs. and 
'Maciisics. I was surprised to sep how well thev agreed tvigotlier: 
while we were en route, the service on wlmh thev were employed 
obliged them to mix with each other: but scarcely were orders 
given to halt for the dav. when the different trilies separated and 
lodged apart, with the exception of the iMacusics and Waccawavs. 
who lived together : there appeared something peculiar in their 
manner towards us. wliich I did not like, and 1 determined l.i watcii 
them. As we advanced, the kaymans or large alligators became 
very numerous. We met them frequ ently in the middle of rapids, 
with the head above water, and their jaws partly open; thev 
allowed us to approach close; their ten.acity of life is surprising ; 
we fired at one thus floating, and the hall took oft’ the further end 
of the snout : it received immediately afterwards another ball in 
the hinder part of the skull, wliich appeared to have taken effect ; 
nevertheless, the Indians Mere not sparing in their bloMs, and 
Mhen there Mas not much likelihood of ns possessing a spark of 
lif(>, it Mas deposited in the hoM' of one of the corials. Whilst 
the corial Mas ilrtiMm across the rapids, it Mas found to be in the 
wav. and as it had remained motionless since it had been put in, 
tMo of the AraM'aaks got covirage and to 'k it up in order to lav it 
in some other place; they had just effected this, Mhen at one 
hound it pimped cut of the c.aial into the nver. and disappeared. 
The tMo Indians, I need scarcely sav, looked quite stnpified, and 
never alter could be persu.aded to touch a kaymnn. J’he next 
dav Me cut a piece upM'ards of three inches out of the m indpipe of 
a kavmaii, and then considered ourselves secure ; init to our asto- 
nishment. an hour after it Mas found still alive: a strong kinle 
Mas driven hv main force into Us head and liram before it t'.xpii eii. 
These facts Mould have appeared to me incredible, if I had not 
seen them myself. 

We toiled on, through rapids, one folloMing the other: the 
hills continued on our right ; those on the eastern bank of d.c 
river Mere of less height. These regions apjicarcd to he the fa- 
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vourite abode of the reptile tribe. The c^unnas were so numerous 
that, awakened out of their reveries by the approach of onr corials, 
nhen basking on a tree near the bank of the river, we saw some- 
times three plunge at once from a height of twenty feet into the 
water, and disappear almost instantly : the splash thus produced 
t\as heard at some distance, and produced alwavs a cry of dis- 
ajijiointmcnt from our Indians at having lost the opporiunitv of 
adding to their food. I\Ir. \ ieth shot one five feet nine inches 
long, including the tail of four feet two inches. Several were 
caught while swimming in the water. Two of the lighter corials 
that had preceded us over a rapid bad discovered a Cominoudie 
snake (Bnn Draco Gigas); it was Iving inert in a kind of brush- 
wood, and had just slipped its skin. When we came up Mr. Reiss 
had fired a ball at it without having taken effect, and it was slowly 
retreating towards the water: at this moment Hendrick jumped 
ashoie. and dcstcrously slipped a noose round its head, and was 
on the point of securing it, w hen the snake turned round and made 
a motion as if to dart at him : at this attack all his former courage 
gave wav, and he retreated with the greatest precipitation over 
bushes and rocks into the water. The Indians all stood petri- 
fied ; they could not be induced even to put a hand to the rope to 
diaw the snake out of thewoiid, and we ran a fair chance of losing 
our rojies also, when Mr. Cameron fir<‘d a timely ball rather be- 
hind the head into the neck, and Mr. \’ieth succeeded in catching 
the head in a noose : it was now quicklt de.spatched, and secured 
in the boat: it measured sixteen feet four inches in length, and 
tv cnty-eight inches in circuinferencc : while skiuniug it forty to 
fifty eggs were discoveied, w hich had not yet come to maturity. 

I’he Flora ol the rivers banks was not much dhersified. I 
observed, how ever, some plants whic h hitherto I knew onlv from 
descnption, and which weic highlv interesting in consequence of 
their jieculiar lormation ; among them were the I\farcgniuctu iiin- 
Ix lluln and I\ aranleu Gniaiirnsts (.\ublet): the former was very 
.abundant ; it may be called a ligneous twiner, though its branches 
are pendulous, but they ai(> so more inconsequence of the flowers, 
whic li being wc-iglity and increased by its jieculiar bractea, causes 
the branches to hang down. It is frequently jiarasitical, and I 
hai elound it in sue h v.ai ions shapes, that at the first glance I 
have mistaken the young br.anches fora Lygodiuin. The flc.xiblc 
bianchcsare thickly set with alternate lea\ es of a lanceolate form, 
and are ten niinated b\ flow e ring umbels, which, with the singular 
ioiiii ot the bractea, resemble .a chandcdier : the flowers are insig- 
nificant, but remaikable for the cnhjptni with which the recep- 
tacle is co\erc‘d: as so, ;n as it falls off the stamens drop shortly 
.alter. I lie most cm lous organs of the jilant are. however, the 
pitchcr-sh.ajied bractea, ot which there are generally four or five 
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atlaclied to tlic flowciing- stems, and surrounded by tlie flowers in 
long peduncles. The bractea is fleshy, cucullate, and hollow; the 
opening is wide on the top, and decreases in size ; it contains a 
tea-spoonful of a tasteless fluid. Equally curious and more 
sjilcndid in appearance is Aublet’s A orantoa. Asciiim Anbletii 
fSchreber). Its branches are likewise flexible, and in common 
with many of the GuttiferfP. to which the genus is very nearly 
allied, it has sub-parasitical habits: the leaves arc alternate, and 
so coriaceous that the upper skin, like a cuticle, may be removed : 
it flowers in endrisps. and the peduncles have a club-shaped ap- 
pendage of a deep orange colour ; the risp is from ten to twenty- 
four inches long. The flowers have five petals of a deep cl imson, 
but so small that thev arc entirely eclipsed by the brightness of 
the orange-coloured bractea; e.ach flower has one of the bractea 
appended to its jicduncle, and I counted on one ol the lisps .3‘J.3 ; 
an idea may. therefore, be formed of its beautiful appearance 
where the climbing shrub ovciruning some huge tree, many hundred 
flowciing lisps are displayed. It lorms one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the Flora of Guayana. While sjieaking of plants and 
the highly interesting botany of these rivers, 1 must not omit a 
species of Cappork, which grew along the banks of the ri\er : it 
was a tree of moderate size, and every afternoon about four 
o'clock was so much covered with its snow-white flowers, distin- 
guished bv its innumerable stamens, that it afforded a beautiful 
sight. At sun-rise the flower detaches itself from the disk, drops 
into the water, and is carried along by the stream ; wo met, there- 
fore. thousands early in the morning floating downwards, and 
to(ik it generally as a sign that no rapids were in the vicinity, as 
we but seldom found the tree in such situations. 

Dec. 18. — We started this morning early. Our advance, how- 
ever, was of short duration: while turning round a sudden lieiid 
of the river, a scries of formidable rapids was before us. On 
exaiim.ation I found that they extended in an eastern direction for 
upw ards of a mile and a halt, and that, besides five cataracts, we 
should have to pass several rapids before we came to still water, 
anil should require five or six days to transport corials and baggage 
over the d\kes. 1 became, therefore, apprehensive that our jno- 
risions might give out. and I resolved to send a corial back to Mr. 
M't’ulli iii s wood-cutting establishment for a fresh supply of 
proiisioiis. IMr. Keiss kindly offered to command it, and he left 
us next mrirning. 

Mv first intention w as to have a road cut along the river s bank 
for tlie Iransjairt of our effects; but I found it impracticable, the 
rising gioiind consisting ot numerous boulders heajied iqion each 
other ; and a^ the crevices were only partialli filled up w ith mould, 
it would have been impossible to place rollers for the conveyance 
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of the corials ; I preferred, therefore, to have the baggaije carried 
over the different leds'cs of rocks which cause these falls, and to 
dra» the corials after. The c.ataracts are formed bv a continuation 
of the range of hills which we first met with in 4° j.3' X. lat. ; its 
direction is south-east, and the vallevs apiiear to be parallel 
nearlv ; a continuation in a north-western line leads to ilie Twa- 
sinkie and Coomootie''' mountains of the Essequibo, '.vliitii are a 
north-eastern off-set of the Sierra Pacaraiina : a hue continued to the 
S.E. along this range would strike the Marawim m./untams in the 
■ji'd parallel; so that the Sierr.a Acaray would be connected with 
these hills on the Iierblce and the Twasinkie mountains on the 
Essequibo, which are again joined to the SierraPacaraima. about the 
4lh parallel of latitude. The nature of those rocks and of iiiese 
on the Berbice is, however, different: while the former consists of 
granite and its modifications, these im the Berbice are more of 
trappean origin; the direction of tlieir strata is X". 35° E. ; thev 
dip to the west by north, and the strata have evidentiv been dis- 
turbed since their deposition : various c.xamjiles of cross currents 
are evident, and the beds arc sometimes contorted and cut off by 
faults, which are filled with a species of wacke ot a red colour : 
the angle of the regular beds amounts to upwards of S0°. The 
rocks, like those at the lower falls, are remarkable for large holes, 
smooth inside, and often from two to three feet in diameter: the 
rocks might almost be called cavernous. Where the current, 
during inundations. h,as exc.avatcd channels in the soil. I observed 
numerous boulders of about four feet in diameter, decidedlvof the 
same formation, but much more covered with the black coating 
before mentioned, and exhiliiting ripple marks. 

Our transjiort over these ledges ot rocks advanced but slu'.vlv ; 
we had to unload and reload the coriuls four times, and as. in con- 
sequence of the shallow water at the rapids, ive could otilv carrv 
halt a load at a time, an ideaoftlic harassing work mav be firmed. 
Three c. rials were thus at the head ot the cataract in ilie eveiiing 
ot the '21st. when ne.xt inoriimg. at the time the rations were 
geiierallv distributed, the information was brought to me that the 
Macnsies and \\ accawavs, with Andres at their head, had de- 
camped, and were no w here to be found. We had been accustomed 
to their freak of having their camp further removed from ours, than 
anv Ollier of the triiies who were with me, and it was not consi- 
dered singular when we fiund tiiat the same was the case at these 
(a aiaci-s: t hci e w ere no signs that diev had had fire during the 
1 ’gilt, which lb an iiidispensalile aitnletoan Indian, and there was 
no doubt le!, that they had es- ajied the jirevious evening. Xai 
(oioiiisi had ever been able to miluie tiiem to go higher up the 
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Berbice tlian tlie fall of flabru. an<l when tliev saw that it did not 
offer an insurmountable obstacle to our proffress. tliev expressed 
their astonishment, and related horrible stories of mountain spirits, 
prisjantic snakes, and thousands of kaymans. which were said to be 
able to swallow a corial with its crew and banfa^ao-e. in hopes it 
misjht have the desired effect : then cami' the demand that thev 
might lie allowed to dance as before named. Tlio folloiving 
mornin? I had heard that tlie women, who liad a"companied them 
liitherto, were to return to the settlement, and Ir.im that moment 
they must have resolved to leave us sccreilv as i^o.in as an opjior- 
tunity offered ; and thev effected it on liie night of .he Cist, after 
having broken ojien our stores of biscuit and wine. Our crew 
being alreadv weakemal by Mr. Reiss's absence with one conal, 
and manv ot those who remainial wiili me being sick. I rchiK|uished 
all idea of pursuing them. 

On the Cist and CCnd of Oeccinlier. the hourly observations 
recommended liy Sir .John Herschcl were made: celestial ob-,er- 
vations were very precarious I had been nji three night, in 
succession to jirocure a set of lunar distances, but m vain. 
Til'* means of the meteorological hourly observations on the 
appointed days were — Bar. Cy Tby ; att. therm. A' Fahr. ; 
cxiern. therm. wet Itulb, 73° 8'; surface of the river 

71) “.; the height of the spot above the level of the sea was 
ascertained to Ije C-lo feet; the lat. 4° 41' 4.3'' N.; the long. 
o7° 34' 10"; var. 7 east. The night from the Cflth to the Cist 
was one of the coldest I ever exjierienced at a low situation in 
Guayana; at two o'clock in the morning of the Cist the therm, 
stood at ()4^", and the water of the river at 7C°. Christmas-day 
approached while we were at the Cataracts : though but few of our 
Indians were aware of the occasion and origin of this jo%ful ilav, 
and erpially unable to understand what 1 told them of the birth 
and atonement of our ljles,cd Saviour, vet I wished that thi'v should 
participate in some degree in the better fare which we eujored <.ii 
that dav. .Several } leces of salt beef were shared among thein ; 
and though not cverv one of the Indians would eat it, 1 found tlicm 
not so scrupulous as those I met during the former expi'dition o:i 
the Rupununv : thev received otherwise additional allowances, 
and everv lour men a bottle of rum and some sugar. We enjoved, 
therefore, Christmas in our ownv.av; ami the propo..al that as we 
could not learn whether these lalls liad anv naiuo, tliev might Ije 
called • Christmas Cataracts.’ was glaulv adopted. 

Mr. Reiss could scaicclv be expected before three or lour days 
more had elapsed. On the morning of the C7th we transported 
the last corial. whu’h in case of nccessiiv had been kept at the 
lower cataract. o\ cr the rocks. The river was l.dliug. nnddiarrii 
and severe colds prevailed much among the Indians. 1 lioped to 
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conquer it bv giving them occupation, and I decided to abandon 
one ol’ tlie corials, as since the desertion of six of the Accawavs I 
had not sufficient Indians to man them : we dragged the corial, 
therefore, on shore, and divided its load among the others. This 
night proved a sleepless one for us; we were hut a short time in 
oirr hainmncks when we discovered that our tents were visited hy 
the coushi ant or vagerman, by which name the Creoles denominate 
the Attd Cephalotes, or Miyratoriu : they inflicted most merciless 
bites, and those who attempted to get out of their hammocks were 
glad to get back again : our poor dogs suffered the most ; they 
covdd not get out oi their reach, and they ran about the whole 
night howling, in consecjuence of the severe bites which they re- 
ceived. One of the columns of marching ants had moved up a 
tree, and whether it w as in consecjuence ot the immense numbers 
I know not. but we heard them dropping upon our tents as drops 
of rain Ircmi the leaves after a heavy shower. 

Dec. 128.— Our progress was cjuite slow; we turned round a 
sudden bend of the ri\er, when a most obnoxious effluvia greeted 
our noses, and we observed a flock of that curious bird, the king 
of the vultures, rising from a dead kayinan : we did not succeed 
in shooting a full-grown bird ; a young one was, however, pro- 
cured. the feathers of which were just about to turn from black to 
white ; this is a curious change, peculiar to several birds. There 
were upw ards of from fifteen to twenty assembled round the car- 
rion ; thev flew with the noise of heavy wings from branch to 
branch, until scared by the first shot, they flew deeper into the 
woods ; the opportunity of glutting themselves was too inviting 
to be abandoned by a rapid flight. We were not very successful 
in procuring game, but w e were indemnified by a large number of 
fish, which were as acceptable at the period, as they had been 
scarce for some time past ; our crew procured fourteen large 
hairnnras, one of the most delicate of the finny tribe in these 
rivers; their average weight is aliout lo Ihs. In order to c.atch 
them spring hooks are set in the evening, and when the fish, 
allured by the b.ait, takes it, it is drawn hy the elasticity of the rod 
out of the water, and there it hangs until it is secured hy the 
fisherman ; but it is not man only who is anxious to secure the 
eiitrajqied fish; among the foremost comes the karinan, which, 
attracted by the noise of the struggling fish, considers he has as 
much right to it as the Indian who sets the hook. In this piratical 
sistein he is assisted by the pirui, called by the Arawaaks hnnmu, 
which slashes jiicce after jiiece from the poor captive, and when 
the fisherman takes his round, he finds nothing hut the head at- 
tached to the lod. d’hosewhoset the Iwoks should, therefore, be 
constantly on the alert. 

Dec. 30. — The kavinans are very numerous; one, including the 
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tail of four feet eijjht inches, measured fourteen feet. It is asto- 
nisliiu" how far fool-hardiness sometimes tarries the Indian, while 
at others he shows the greatest cowardice; he acts on impulse. 
The kavman lay motionless and apparently dead along the hanks 
of the river. Salomon, the chief man ot mv \\ arrows, jumped 
a-shore. and after having given him a few blows wiili a cutlass 
across the head, attempted to force its jaws open with his hands : 
he desisted onlv by mv commands ; scarcely had he allowed the 
kayman's head to drop to its former jiosition. when the monster 
snapped most violently at the Indian ; it missed him. but got hold 
ot an old stump of a tree, where we had to use the axe to get him 
loose. Mr. Cameron had shot another with a ball through the 
head. ]ust under the e\e: after having \iolentlv beaten the water 
with its tail, it rose to the surface of the river, its white shining 
bellv turned upwards, and we considered it dead ; one of the 
corials was sent to secure the head, but on its approach, new lile 
ajipearcd to start in its veins ; it turned itself round, and rushed 
violently through the water; the foreman of the smaller corial, 
Hendrick, stood readv with the cutlass: it now turned its attack 
towards the assailant, and with its formidable jaws open, it rushed 
towards the bow. Hendrick got so much frightened at this un- 
expected display of teeth, that he even allowed his paddl<>. which 
he had in the other hand, to drop in the water. :ind fell back 
without directing a single blow. I instantly desired my large 
corial to be drawn across to hem the monster in : but it did not 
await our arrival, and with open mouth came violently towards our 
broadside, as if it intended to join the ptirtv inside, not a little to 
the consternation of its inmates, then struck against the side of 
the corial, sunk under it, hishing with its tail, and wetting us all 
over, and vanished in the deep r\ater. 

Jan. 1, 1S37. — Me nitide l)ut slow progress ; the river narrowed 
considcrablv, and numerous trees which, from age or the undn - 
mming effects of the current, had lallen across, disputed our ad- 
vance, So that we were obliged to cut a jiassage. Nine out of ten 
were inora trees, one of the hardest woods ol Guavana, and which 
bv being nnmersed in water had lucrcascd in hardness : it took us 
two to three hours to cut through one of these trees, and there 
were sometimes three to lour in succession ; ave had, therefore, 
hard work, and none but the women were exempted from using 
the axe. In order to increase the ditlicultics. manv of our Indians 
were unfit for anv work in consequence of indispositi.in ; the en- 
trance ot the new ^car was. therefore, well calculated to cnliance 
the feeling of disajtpointment, that we sliould at that advanced 
period be withitr so short a distance of the coast : a succc.-sion of 
adverse circumstances had taken place since we uudintook the 
Corentyn expedition; difficulties beset us from the outset, and 
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tlioiiffh I battled most resolutely to overcome them, and v. as deter- 
mined ti, advance as lono; as there nas any possibility of inalano- 
progress, and famine did not threaten us, 1 could not feel hut 
doubly the mol lification on the first day of the year. Such iiioughls 
were passing through my mind when v. e arrived at a point wiiere 
the river expandi d. and formed on its eastern bank a smooth basin, 
the current of the river directing its course along the opposiie 
slioie. Some object on the southern point of the basin attracted 
my attention ; I could not form any idea of what it might be, and 
I hurried the crew to iiicicase the rate of their paddling; in a short 
time we were opposite the object of onr curiosity — a yege.able 
minder! All calamities n ere forgotten ; I felt as a botanist, and 
lelt myself rewarded. A gigantic leaf, from five to six feet in 
dainieler, salver-shaped, with a broad rim of a light green 
and a vivid crimson below, rested upon the water ; qnite in cha- 
r.-icter wiili the v. vuidertul leaf mis the luxuriant flower, consisting 

i. f many hnndied jieluls, passing in alternate tints from pure white 
to rose and jiink. fl'hc smooth water was covered with them, and 
I rowed from one to the other, oliserving always something new 
to be admired. The leaf is on the surface of a bright green, in 
form almost orbiculate, except opposite its axis, where it isshghdy 
bent in ; its diameter measured from five to six feet ; around the 
whole margin extends a rim, from three to five inehes high, (,n the 
inside of a light green, on the outside a bright crimson. The 
ribs are very prominent, almost an inch high, and radiate from a 
common centre ; they consist of eight jnincipal ones, with a great 
many others branching off from them ; these are crossed again by 
laiscd membranes, or bands, at right angles, wliieli give the whole 
the appearance of a spider's web, and are beset with prickles ; 
the veins contain air-cclls like the petiole and flowcr-stein. The 
divisions ol the ribs and liands are visible on the upper surface of 
the leal, lit which it ajijii'ars acrolatcd. The stem of the flower 
is an inch tin', k near ihe calyx, and is studded with sharp elastic 

j. iicklcs about three quartets of an inch in lenglli. The cah.x is 
lour-leaved. each upwards of seven inches in length and three 
in lircadth : at the base they are thick, white inside, and reddish 
biowiiaiid prickly outsitlc : the diameter of the calyx is from twelve 
to tliiitccn inches ; on it rests the magnificent flower which, w hen 
tnlly develoj ed, completely covers the calvTC with its hundred 
jietals. M hen it first ojieiis it is white with pink in the middle, 
wliidi spreads over the whole flower the more it advances in age, 
and i-s geneially touiid the next day of a jiink colour ; as if to en- 
hance Its beauty, it is sw cct-st cnled. Like others of the tribe, it 
jiossesses a fleshy disk, and the petals and stamens pass giadually 
in, to each other, and many j etalh id leaves may be observed wliicli 
have vestiges of an anther, fl’he petals next to the leaves of the 
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cahx are fleshy and possess air-cells, which must contribute to 
the huo\anev of the flower. The scedb oS the nianv-celled liuit 
are nuineious. and embedded in a sponsrv subsiai.te. We met 
them hereafter frequently, and the hiirlicr v. e advanced the more 
pijrantic they became ; we measured a leaf which was six leet fiye 
inches in diameter, its rim fi\e and a-half inches hiah, and the 
flower across fifteen inches. 'I’he lloner is much nqiiied In a 
beetle ( 7 ric/oK.v Spec. .'*) which completely destroys the inner part 
of the dish ; we hayc counted sometimes Irom twenty to thirt\ in 
one flower."'' 

Our progress next day ryas scarcely two miles, the trees v. Inch 
baiiicadcd our jiassao-e were so numerous. While il.e men weie 
emjiloM'd euitiiio- tlnounfh a lartje moia tree, iiiloimation nas 
lirouolu that a herd of Kiiirotniici. the lar^e jiccian or Indian 
hoir (Sv.s vystiferoioi major), was leedins: at a sl.on distance trom 
tlie riyer : all our guns were immediately put in reqnis'.i.on. and 
( If Me started ; Acouritcli. the C'arih. aimed cviih hows and non- 
hoaded anows in the \an. I first came up with them, and loin.d 
liicni in a jinol of water, where they wallowed in the mire like 
our domestic lio^ : one appeared to stand watch while the rest 
enjoyed the muddy bath, the youn^ ones of carious sizes keejiina; 
the middle. When I was at a distance of fifteen cards the sen- 
tinel obseryed me. the bristles on the back ri s:>. and it turned 
towards me. chatteriun" formidably with its teeth . in the next 
moment it lay prostrate in the mud pierced by a rifle ball ; but 
how can I describe the bustle, the rush, and the t hattmliifi of 
the tusks of upwards of 200. which immediately aiier v ere seen 
to seek security in lapid lliirlit in the opposite direction! ,\n 
Indian, who had come up by th.is time, fired alter them and shot 
another, and the retreat was now peifect. 1 had loaded nirain, bc.t 
hesitated a moment to wade throu;rh the swanqi; the Arawaa!;. 
Alatlnas, obseryed it, and he recjiiested me to ^lye him my rifle 
and ammunition, and oil he started with it. 1 heard tour or liye 
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shots sliortlv after at some distance on my riirht, and while yet cal- 
culating' how many of them might have told, I heard a rushing 
noise, like a whirlwind, approaching through the bushes : thejiecu- 
liar growl, and that awful clapping of the teeth did not leave me 
long in doubt as to its cause ; it was evident that the herd had 
dhaded. and were coming directly towards me. I stood aLiiie 
unarmed, and had not even a knife to defend mvsclf. I know not 
yet h )w I climbed the lower part of a mora tree, when by they 
rushed, their muzzles almost sweeping the ground, and their rough 
bristles on the back standing erect : they might have numbered 
fifty. They came and passed like a whirlwind, and before I had 
recovered from mv astonishment, I heard them plunge into the river 
and swim over to the opposite liank. The other hunters had not 
been so fortunate as I expected ; excitement or fear made them 
miss where it would have appeared almost impossible. Including 
the one I had shot, three had been killed with guns, and one with 
an arrow ; they were a most welcome addition to our stock, as we 
were already obliged to economize, and our endeavours to procure 
fish had not been successful. 

The kairounic has been so well described that it is superfluous 
to dwell further on it. but there is an anatomical difference in the 
internal structure of the skull, which I do not find noted in the 
Avorkson natural history which form part of my travelling library; 
it possesses only a small quantity of brain, which is jnotected by 
a double bone. Naturalists observe that it does not love to wal- 
low in the mire ; I found the whole herd almost buried in it, and 
Ave discovered afterwards another pool of Avater, where the marks 
of their having Avallowed were evident cnougli. The liquor Avliich 
floAvs out of the gland is highly offensive, and peculiar to both 
male and female ; the latter produces only tAvo voung ones. Ire- 
quentlv only one : the cry of the kairounie, Avhen full groAvii, is a 
grunt, but that of the younger ones resembles the bleating of a goat. 

Jdii. (2. — riie indi-sposition of the crcAV had so much iiicri'ased 
that I had not sufllcicnt hands to paddle ; Ave Avere tlicefore 
obliged to encamp until the health of the party Avas re-csla- 
blishcd. 

Jun. 4. — The rejioit of tAA'o guns had been heard Avhile I Avas 
absent on a hiiiitiiig excursion, and Mr. Ileiss Avas AAith us an 
hour after. Mr. M'Cullum, from Avhom the expedition received 
so many atLcnlions and assistance, had most readily come foi Avaid 
to advance tlie desired quantity of rice, salt-fish, Nc., and the 
c .iial had succeeded in jiassing the cataracts AAitlioiit accident. 
M e had a severe tliundcr st irm in the afternoon ; AAhile I icas 
occupied observing the changes of the liarometer and thermometer 
r-luring its approach ; the lightning struck a tree just on the ojijio- 
sile side of the river ; the chap folloAvcd the lightning instantly. 
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and the reverberation was so severe that man and beast appeared 
startled. The barometer did not show anv fluctuations; the ther- 
mometer, however, fell from 81° to 75°, when the rain fell in tor- 
rents; the thunder continued the whole night. We could not 
flatter ourselves with being particularly favoured b^• the wetither, 
but it had not come to extremes as vet. I augured nothing good 
from its present appearance ; the atmosphere was heavy and con- 
stantly clouded in the north-west ; we were then so near to the 
change of the moon, which generally has a decided influence upon 
the weather, that I apprehended the setting in of the rainy season, 
and my surmises proved unfortunatclv correct. Active medi- 
cines had partially restored so many of the Indians that I was able 
to continue our journey. 

Jan. 6 . — We passed occasionally detached ledges of rocks, 
of the same nature, dip, and direction, as those at the Christmas 
Cataracts. The river narrowed considerablv, and we were again 
under the necessitv of having recourse to axes and cutlasses ; its 
width amounted frequently to scai'ccly more than ten \ards, while 
its current, sweeping at the rate of two knots over a sandv bottom, 
and partly covered with pebbles, was almost too much for my 
weakened crew — it required every particle of strength left in their 
sinews not to retrograde. The river frequently formed inlets, 
which were studded with islets of different shapes, covered with 
numerous palms, that bade defiance to any intruder by their sharp 
prickles, which were often three and four inches long.* Indeed 
the river was bordered by a dense forest of palms ; thev scarcely 
allow any other plant to grow up, and usurp all the moisture, air, 
and light. The under stratum of the soil, from lat. -1° 20' to 4° 10' 
N. is highly retentive ; while, on the surface, it consists of a chalky 
marl, mixed with mould : it is particularly qualified for the culti- 
vation of rice ; the more so. since it is annually inundated and 
enriched by the deposition of mud. which would render manure 
unnecessary. If put under partial drainage, I am persuaded that 
these lands would produce two crops a-ycar.y 

The current was now frequently our only guide for keeping in 
the stream, and with the greatest attention we were sometimes 
at a loss what direction to take, as occasionally the course of the 
river was entirely covered with bushes. The beautiful water-lily 
covered whole reaches with its singular leaves, nibbled at times 
by the M uscovy ducks ; while numerous spurwings, sultana hens, 
and other aquatic birds, were walking on the surface of the leaf 
in search of insects. 


* The CoiTozo, I’rum which a delicioiib wine is prociued in th,- Oionoko. 
f '1 here can be little doubt ut' this, as we learn from Dr. H-incock that Mr. 
Bilstein, on the Kssetpubo, got two crops of rice and three of Guinea corn per aunum.^ 
— KiJ. 
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On a cursory sjlancej the explorer might have fancied that he had 
here reached the sources ot the river, and that it rose in a lake ; 
whence it issues in a stream not more than five yards wide. How 
astonished would he have been, had he been told that a few miles 
farther south the river widens again to 150 yards! As already 
oliseryed, the stillness of the water induced me to search for 
another outlet ; and, after some delay, we had cut a path for our 
cfuials, and were once more on a fine stream, unimpeded by 
Inibhes. e here lound the iron-wood tree, and a new species of 
f/ijih'rti, the flower of which has a sweet perfume, resembling 
violets : it is called by the Indians //i’Attert. hiiri-hally ; the wood is 
speckled like a tiger’s skin, and is sometimes brought to the 
Colony, where it letches a price of 5.s. 9d. per foot. At the first 
trial which our axes made on the iron-wood, a tree lying across the 
liver, they rebounded. After a few blows the axe almost resembled 
a saw. and it we had not possessed some American axes we 
should have been obliged to drag the corials over land. As a 
siiong contrast to ilie sweet-scented dijuerix and the hard iron- 
Mood, grew a tiee sujicrior in size to both, and when struck by 
the axe it diffused a most unjileasant .smell : it was yery soft and 
wliite, and the outer bark grey. 

Jan. 8 . — In lat. 4° 20' N. we met with nmnerous boulders 
of granite ol the same composition as those at Achramoucra, in 
the riycr Esscc^uibo, in 4° 20' N. lat., and at the cataracts of 
the river Corentyn, 4° 21' N. lat.: the tract preserves, there- 
fore. its east and west direction; the boulders were much rounded, 
olten spherical, and gigantic in size. 

Our pleasure at the open river did not last long : again it nar- 
rowed, and dwindled in width to about ten yards. The islets and 
palms ol the former tract were vv.anling. Iiut they were amply 
lejihiced by lianas, chiefly viiknniu, convuli ulucecc, and a spreading 
Dush which might be called the mangrove of the fresh waters. 
Our progress was now connected with constant toil : with the 
inobt harassing labour, we scarcely made two miles in a day; and, 
m oidei to a\uid cutting through trees w hich it would have taken 
us a day to accomplish, we preferri-d unloading the corials, and 
diaw iiig them oierland. I resolved now* to halt every alternate 
day. and to send parties forward to clear our path. As if to ren- 
der oui progress to the south still slower, the river meandered in 
short turns, and the constant rain whit h had set in ,at the change 
of the moon had caused its banks to overflow. Five weeks had 
now elapsed since we had left the last human habitation, and, as 
we had not been able to increase our stock of provisions since, I 
w:.s mrder the necessity of curtailing the allowance. The river 
had S'^'llen rapidly, and game and fish were now scarce, while 
the difficulties increased widi every step that we advanced. I 
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observed dissatisfaction among the crew ; they were tired of pro- 
ceeding further, and I had to use energetic measures to have my 
orders enforced. 

While some of the Indians were hunting, they met a ])ack of 
wild dogs : our own dogs secured one, and, as Indians are gene- 
rally fond of crossing their breed, Acouritch tied it to a tree, 
in order to take it with him when he returned from the chase ; 
but the dog gnawed his rope, and was olf before our prudent 
huntsman could execute his design. Hendrick, who had accom- 
panied Acouritch, told me that the pack might have amttunted to 
thirty, or more : in figure, he likened them to the bull-terrier — 
the ears rounded and hanging, the colour reddish brown. I was 
sorry that I lost the opportunity to see one of these animals, of 
w hich I had board so much : they are sometimes met with near 
the coast, and always hunt in packs. 

Jan. 22. — Our difficulties appeared to increase with every 
hour, and every step became more toilsome. The river is cpiite 
narrow, and winds its course through a w ilderness, margined by 
prickly palms : it is almost entirely grown over by a species of 
solatium. We were now obliged to man one of the smaller 
corials with some of the ablest men, with cutlasses and axes in 
their hands, to clear the greatest olistaclcs out of the way, while 
we followed with the other corials, which were forced forward 
by long poles. We constantly came in contact with the bushes 
on either side, and were frecjuently molested by ants, centipedes, 
spiders, and scorpions, which secreted themselves in the rubbish 
left on the bushes by the last inundations, and inflicted the 
severest bites on us ; or we received a brush over our face and 
hands bv one of the prickly palm-leaves, which never failed to 
leave marks of its passage. The Indian crew fared worse in 
this respect : we were jiartly protected by our clothes, but their 
stock had given out long before this, and they had no jirotection 
w hatever. The banks, originally low. were under water, in con- 
sequence of the continued rains, and it frequently proved diflicult 
to find a place where we could sling our hammocks. It was late 
in the afternoon when we were still on the look-out to find a dry- 
spot. We sent one of the Indians of the mixed race up a 
high tree; he gave us information that, so far as the eye I’ould 
reach, the swamps continued — but sorrv comfort for us weary 
travellers ! Acouritch was hallooing most lustilv, in order to try- 
in what direction his voice resounded, to serve as an indication ot 
dry land ; but in vain. After sunset, and when we had made up 
our minds to remain in the corials, a small spot, which the 
water had not vet reached, was discovered. It rained heavily, 
and as the water was growing, we were glad when we could • 
leave ne.xt morning, without having been dislodgeil and not fur- 

• z 2 
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thcr molested, except that we had to wade to the place where wo 
had landed on dry ground the pre'vious evening. 

Jan. '24. — I received this evening most unpleasant information. 
A Warrow Indian, who was rather a favourite, informed me that 
mischief was going on in the camp. For some days past I had 
discovered rebellious conduct, and had previously observed disobe- 
dience of orders ; but they never showed it so openly as during 
the last two davs. I was well aware that the generality of the 
Indians were disaffected to the further progress of the expedition, 
and I had even proof that the coloured people were equally to 
be distrusted. All endeavours to procure game or fish proved in 
vain ; and the dreary prospect that, during the continuance of the 
rainy weather, no better success awaited us, had laid me under 
the necessity to reduce our daily allowance to little more than six 
ounces of rice for a man and five for a woman. I was now in- 
formed that the Caribs, with Acouritch at their head, had insti- 
gated the others to take the corials away, and to leave us during 
the night ; and if we should show resistance, to tie us with 
hammock -ropes to the trees. I do not know how far Acouritch 
might have succeeded with the Arawaaks : however, I was aware 
that my own boat’s crew, the Warrows, would not suffer their 
fidelity to be tampered with. The young Warrow was therefore 
sent to give me information. The intelligence of this treachery 
caused me great uneasiness : I did not know how far the disaffec- 
tion might have spread, and I knew there was no individual in the 
camp who did not dislike proceeding farther. I informed iVI r. Reiss 
of the circumstance, and we decided to be vigilant, and keep a strict 
guard upon the corials and ammunition. Acouritch must have had 
knowledge of his plot having been discovered . They had their camp 
that night not far from my tent. I saw their fires burning through 
the night, and was therefore not a little astonished to find, next 
morning, that they had deserted about midnight. We had heard 
the liarking of one of our dogs at some distance from the camp. 
]\Ir. Reiss reconnoitred, but, discovering nothing unusual, he 
retired to his hammock : misled by the fires, he supposed the 
Caribs in their hammocks. They had taken with them some 
of our best cutlasses, iron pots, camp-kettles, Ac. We found no 
traces of the direction they had taken, but I concluded that they 
might have attempted to reach the Corentyn by pursuing an 
eastern direction.’'' The forests, which we had passed during the 
latter week, were full of a species of mountain cabbage-tree : he 
might have therefore calculated that, as soon as ho had cleared 
the swamps, they might jiartly live on it ; and the seeds of ano- 
ther palm were then ripe, which the Arauaaks call curia, and the 

* Botli the rivers, Coieutjii aud Evbeguibo, are only fil'teon miles .Ustant fui^i 
this point. — L p, 
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Carlbs mitro muro, and of wliicli tlie Indians arc very fond. 
Tliough they might save themselves from starvation, the adven- 
ture was perilous enough, and proves the daring spirit of that 
tribe. 

Our situation became more critical every day. We were now 
reduced to eleven effective men, which were to be distributed 
among four corials. I was still bent, however, on pushing 
onward. 

Jan. 26 . — In the course of the day we found the river widen- 
ing like a lake, bordered bv low bush and partly grown over 
with the beautiful victoria, the pride of my botanical discoveries, 
and which grew here so luxuriantly that some of the leaves mea- 
sured six leet five inches in diameter. A species of polyjmiinn, 
and numerous grasses of different tints, covered the river so com- 
pletely, that only a small bright space, where the current was 
strongest, was left open. Alas, our joy did not last long! It 
narrowed, and we had again to cut through prickly palms and 
numerous prickly .snlanvm.s. so rank in growth, that at times we 
had to drag the corial by main force over them. 

Jan. 27 . — I had not been able to procure any celestial observa- 
tions since .lanuary 22nd, when I had found, by meridian altitude of 
the sun, that we were in 4’ l' N. lat., consequently nearly in a pa- 
rallel with the junction of the Rupunimy and Essequibo. I deter- 
mined. therefore, to advance for three days more, during which 
time I hoped to be able to make from six to ten miles S(mthing, 
when it was mv Intention to encamp, and cross over by foot to the 
Essequibo. I communicated this resolution to my companions, 
and it spread quickly among the Indians, who received it with the 
greatest joy. At the back of the cncatupment our Indians had 
found many of the palms, previously mentioned, in seed, and they 
indulged frcelv, to indemnify themselves for past privation. The 
caria grows in bunches of from twelve to tw enty inches in length, 
and nine to ten in diameter. Each nut is about an inch and ,a 
half long, round at the top, and pointed towards the end, where 
the fruit is sessile ; the outer rind is provided w ith prickles ; the 
kernel is eaten, and tastes, when voung. somew hat like cocoa-nut : 
it is also roa.stcd on the fire. The caude.x is low ; the leaves, or 
fronds, are provided with long prickles; and it is remarkable that 
I do not recollect having met with this palm previously, either in 
the Corentvn or the Essequibo. I think it is ^tstrocuryon inline 
77111 rce"^ (M art,). We ohserveil in the vkinity ol our camp some 


I have frequently foniul the seeds of this i‘alm on the low bhores of the ibla^d 
Anei^ada, v here it has been drifted l»y the current : it is vulgarly called SeaCocoa-niit. 
thouj^h quite ditterent from the Clocoa de Mar(/.or/oiccrt Scche/Zurttm'). During inun- 
dations, tlie seeds are swept from the land, carried by the riveis to the estuaries, ainl 
there taken up by the cuaeiits. 
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gig-antic conical ant-hills, ten feet in height, constructed of the 
soil, a mixture of sand and clay ; the interior is built with par- 
ticles of wood, leaves, and flowers ; with the entrance from three 
to four inches in diameter, protected by dry leaves, cemented with 
clav and a slutinous substance. The ant is of a reddish-brown 
colour ; the body from four to five-eighths of an inch in length, 
and it is called bv the Arawaaks htiracorlie. 

The working ant, or labourer, lias four prickly points on the 
back, and tno on the head, and resembles much the Coushi ant 
(.Ufa), only being smaller. 

Jun. 28. — We wound our way slowly tliroiigli the meandering 
river, margined liv pricklv palms, and encroached upon bv numer- 
ous MarantacefE. Shortlv after, passing a point, we found that 
the river gradually widened, and showed a fine sheet of water nji- 
wards of 150 yards broad; the river was similarly covered with 
those plants which I mentioned on another occasion : their num- 
ber was, however, increased by a verj pretty Pontederia, and 
another plant which was highly interesting to us in consequence of 
its leaves resembling the rare four-leaved clover, which is consi- 
dered a lucky omen, according to popular belief, if picked up by 
accident, and not sought after. I s;iw neither blossoms nor seeils 
to become acquainted with the name.* 

The sticain preserved its width of about 150 yards for several 
miles, and I could almost fancy we liad entered a different river : 
as this sudden e.vpansioii c.vtcnded likewise to the east, where \\e 
issued from the underwood, we pursued its course in that direc- 
tion for some miles, until we were arrested by thick wood, and 
found we were exploring an inlet onlv. We observed some grani- 
tic boulders in the river. The latitude observed at noon was 
3° 58' IV. ; our progress south, therefore, since January 22, had 
been scarcely three miles. Where the river narrowed again the 
current ran two knots: shortly after we were rejoiced to find it 
spreading to about thirty yards, and from its high banks on both 
sides we hoped it might so continue, and pushed on rapidh till 
evening, when I saw what I considered to be five or six land 
turtles, ranged on an old prostrated trunk on the river’s left bank : 
such an opportunity tor a good meal, in our straitened circum- 
stances, was not to be neglected ; we immediately halted, and on 
landing the Indians drew my attention to some bushes which had 
been recently cut with a knife : we now cautiously approached 
the hoped-for turtles, but to our mortification we found that they 
were only shells. We saw remains of former fires, and it was 
evident that I had found by accident the jiath which leads to the 
Tssequibo. Some of the Indians discovered a raft of moira- 


* Marsilea quadrifolia, jiossibly. 
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moreos on the other side of the river, whence we concluded that 
the slaving expedition contemplated by the Caribs had been car- 
ried into execution shortly before our arrival ; there were also 
symptoms of a prolong<>d encampment here. 

Jan. 29 . — The next dav was the day of rest appointed to man ; 
we remained, therefore, the more readilv in our encampment, as 
circumstances had not alwavs allowed us to rest on the Sabbath. 

Jan. 30. — We started at nine o’clock bv land in a S.W. direc- 
tion to cross over to the Essequibo. Our parlv was Mr. Ifeiss, 
Cornelius, and five Indians to carrv our hammocks and the neces- 
sary provisions. Tlie path was !)arelv twelve inches wide, marked 
bv notches in the trees : numerous trees had fallen across it. and 
our limbs, cramped m the corials for the last two months, were very 
stiff, d’he soil was extremely fertile, and, generally speaking, the 
ground preserved the same level. We crossed several swamps 
in which the manicole palm grew most luxuriantly ; I noticed 
likewise that strange species of palm, which I had seen on a 
lormer occasion in the Conocon mountains, Gconamn Spec . ! 
called by the Arawaaks Biiha ; it here reaches a very great height, 
has but few leaves, and obtuse, as if they had lieen torn off at the 
end: single specimens of it are to be found near the coast, pro- 
baldy transplanted thither, but the\ are very scarce. j\ftcr an 
hour's walk from our camp we passed a laige tree with a smooth 
Itark, called by the Caribs Okheri-pnhna. in which several marks 
had been cut by Indians. The woods which we traversed con- 
sisted of magnificent trees : the soil, springv and of a rich vegetable 
mould mixed with sand, would pnaluce ant thing. We saw the 
stately Crabwood tree (.\ublet’s Canipa Guianensi.'s), the Souari 
(^Pekea tvtxrcnJnsa of Aublet), famed for its delicious nuts, which 
we only regretted were not then in season; the Yarnri, or 
paddle wood, which is curious, as its trunk appears as if it 
consisted of a number of slender trees grown together. The 
bark is dark-coloured, with a lew light grevish spots; the seed is 
flat-shaped and rugose, and I conceive the tree to belong to the 
trumpet-flower tribe ( Bifjnnnince<r) : the wood is very elastic, and, 
in coiibequence of the peculiar construction of its trunk, it is much 
esteemed by the Indians for jiaddles. I have fre([uetitlv seen the 
Indians sjdit one of the flutes off, and finish a paddle in tlie course 
of a few hours, haling no other tool but a cutlass and common 
knife : it was then handed to the woman, who painted it ivilli Nfiuciin 
and Lana. We observed likewise the .itnara or JJ (iiiinro’'' tree, 
of which the Indians make their war-clubs. The wood is lery 
haul and dark-coloured. The lYnmnra is a species of Lenjthh ; 
its seed-capsules are shaped like an extinguisher : it is a large 


* Banuia of the Ariiiiaaks 
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tree v.itli a light-coloured bark. There were also many others 
which astonished us by their size, and of which the Indians make 
their corials and canoes. At an hour and a half distance we 
found rising ground, about forty feet high, assuming a iV.W. and 
S.E. direction, and observed numerous rocks, from the size of a 
pigeon’s egg to that of a large boulder ; they were crystalline, 
weighty, and appeared to be impregnated with iron. The soil, 
exposed by an uprooted tree, consisted of ochreous clay mixed 
uith fragments of quartz, rounded by attrition, and of the same 
nature as those we had seen on the savannahs of the Pacaraima 
mountains. 

Air. Reiss, who followed with some of the Indians in the rear, 
had fallen in with a herd of kairounies and killed two, but as our 
men were already loaded, we could carry only one : we were 
aliout to continue our march, u hen we heard the report of a gun in 
the N . E. ; a second followed, and a third. There could be no doubt 
that it was the preconcerted signal for our speedy return ; only an 
urgent case would have induced Air. Cameron to fire the signal ; 
wc therefore retraced our steps. I headed the party, and we had 
not far advanced, when I saw the herd of kairounies before us ; 
they did not perceive me, .and were in regular line of march, the 
young walking under the belly of the mother; we shot two more. 
As there was no time to be lost, they were cleaned and hung up 
in a tree, to be sent for in case circumstances permitted it. 1 and 
Solomon, one of my faithful Warrows, now took the vanguard. 
On the road numerous sinister causes for our recall suggested 
themselves to my mind, and in my anxiety I distanced all my 
])arty except my faithful Solomon. I heard the hum of voices, 
and cautioning the Indian to go softly, we listened. “ They are 
Caribs,’’ he whispered in my ear. I told him to hearken again — 
“ Caribs, ’ was again his rcjily. I stoic soinewliat nearer, and had 
a suivey of a number of red hammocks. It is then true, thought 
I to myself, the camp has been surprised. Air. Cameron and Air. 
Aheth have been most likely murdered, or are perhaps lashed to 
the next tree, and your life is in their hands ; what does it signify 
whether you lose it a few hours earlier or later ! With this reso- 
lution I went forward, my pistol however cocked for the first 
assailant. As soon ns I came uj) with them I asked, “ Are vou 
come as friends or as enemies?’’ I received no answer. AIv next 
inquiry was. '• Who isyour chieftain?” Smittee (Smith) ; he is at 
Praneghieric s (the white man’s) tent.” I immediately piocccdcd 
theie. and found my friend Smith, of Corentvn recolicction, and 
the Cojienaine chieftain, whom we met at the post Oreala, with 
Air. Cameron, in conversation. All my apprehension melted like 
snow, and I ascertained now that the Alacusie expedition had in 
reality only arrived a few hours ago. When ajiproacliing the 
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Berbice, a musket had been fired by accident in our camp, 
and the Caril)s supposing that some ot their friends from the Ru- 
pununv were awaiting them, had set up a hue-and-cry, which had 
given Mr. Cameron the first notice of their approach. But what 
must have been their astonishment, when coining in sight ot the 
river, they observed my corials? When I formerly reasoned with 
them at Oreala, on the injustice of enslaving ^laciisies. and I 
found that it made no impression, I threatened them with the 
venijeance of the “ Big Governor,”’' and that I should be before 
them at this path which crosses the Berbice to the Esserpiibo. 
They smiled at my assertions, and considered it impossible. I 
had resolyed, though alone, to use eycry means which policy 
allowed me to prevent them from executing their designs, but the 
difficulties which I met with rvhilc ascending the Berbice made 
me despair of reaching the path in time ; fortunately, how- 
ever, we accomplished it. In the course of the day we learned, 
that after itimith had returned from Skcldon, windier he accom- 
panied me to receive payment, eyery preparation was made for the 
contemplated trip. Before they set out “ Old Thomas " died, a 
pi-ai man of great renown ; he had planned this expedition, and 
was to accompany it. He belonged to my crew when ascending 
the Corentyn, and when I attempted, whilst in Oreala. to per- 
suade them not to undertake the slaying expedition, I found my 
intentions always counteracted by liis interference and threats. 
He was greatly emaciated bv a pulmonary complaint, at the time 
he left us in Skeldou: it was natural, therelbre, to suppose that 
not many months would elapse before his death, and I told this to 
Smith before we parted. It had so happened as any one might 
hayc predicted: but upon the sujierstitious Indians it had great 
effect ; they paused in their designs; long consultations were held, 
and they ielinc|ulshed their original plan of the expedition ; and 
haling once hesitated and become apprehensive, thev were now 
afraid to go even on a trading expedition without sending a de- 
putation to the jMacusies to prepare the wav. They had selected 
a IMaciisie, named Sakurra, who had been brought up from 
childhood among them, and his two sons, for that purpose. Thus 
had the delay arisen, and favourable circumstances had assisted 
me ; so that this prediction likewise proved true. Smith took 
the earliest opportunity, alter I had arrived in the camp, to inform 
mo that thev had given up all idea of enslaving, and that they 
were merelv going to barter for hammocks, cotton, dogs, ckc. I 
was well aware of this, as soon as I had time to look about, from 


* The Indidii is well aw’iire of the different degrees of authority which are txer- 
Cised by the post-holder, protector, fiscal or sheriff, and go\eriior; and he connects 
With the name of *• Big Croveruor’ everything that is great,, and commands obedience* 
and respect. 
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the number of women and children in their party, which consisted 
of twenty-six men and two lads, six women and sLx children. If 
the Canbs undertake a warlike expedition, women and children 
are left behind. Smith, however, kept the reasons secret which 
had induced him to this cliano'e. and they n ore only ascertained by 
degrees at unguarded moments : of course I took the greatest 
advantage of the ascendency I had got over them by the ii uth of 
my prediction, that I should be before them at the path ; it v. as 
a moineiit of pride and exultation, when 1 considered that 1 had 
been the means of sating manv an innocent Iiidi.aii froni bondage, 
and Iroiii being torn from his family and country as a slave, which 
Could not have been effected without a bloody contest ; and the 
idea that I haye been the indirect means of preyeniing it. reconi- 
jienses me for iiiy fatigues, and for the anxiety that 1 sihfercd, 
tthen 1 saw the difflcuhics of making any progress towards 
reaching the high mountain range by tliis road. 

The Caribs were as short of provisions as ourselyes : having 
been extravagant in the coinnicnccinent, they now sulFered froiii 
want; nor could we assist them. 

According to their information, it was twelve da\s since they 
bad left Toinatai. Tliey had passed the Corentvn falls by haul- 
ing the eorials oveiiand to the left, behind the large cataiact, 
ealled j\[urisnj)pa } lonn, from whence they had reached, by water, 
the path which loads to the llerbice in two days and a half. Here 
they had hauled tiji their corials, to remain until their return, and 
had act’oin [dished their journc'y from the Corentyn to the Berbice 
in two dais and a hall — an easy inarch. iM ost of them were 
painted with roncou and lana {Tahuseha in Caribbee). I ob- 
served a boy. who had painted on his limbs representations of 
soine (it the figures w hicb we bad oliserved cut in the ruck Timih- 
rii’. and m some of the boulders near the great cataract. 

Jun. 31. — W c started early lor the Bssequiliu. Mucdi to my 
regret I bad ubsevyed, that since we bad been ciicainped the river 
had tail cn ten inches : I dctcriniiied. tlierelore, to retiini with all 
disjiatfh. as I was well .aware, should it lall tw elve inches more, 
we would haye been blocked uji until the rainy season should set 
in in llie numntams. in March, while the middle of February was 
the best time to cross the lower cataracts, partU swollen by tlu^ 
liuiiy season ol the coast regions. ^>hould I find, on iny return 
from tile Lsse(|uibo. that the Berbice had not fallen niaterially. 
1 contemplated a visit overland to the Corentvn. 

Our hue ot march presented a strange sight ; Indians w ith bask- 
ets, containing articles lor barter, and large bundles of bows and 
arrows, women witli children. (,r the brats a=tride the husbands’ 
feliuulclers. Some with luggage and provisions, and little girls, 
anxious to perform their part, each cariying a sciualling pujijn 
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in her arms. Thus we trod the path in Indian file. On 
arriving at the spot where we had left the kairounies, no bush 
hog- was to be seen, but evident marks that it had been car- 
ried off by a tiger. On scouring the bush we discovered my 
Indian dog, Caniantho, stretched out dead, and a triangular wound 
on each side of the neck, made it probable that it had been killed 
by the same tiger which carried awav the kairounies, and with 
which he had evidently fought : these tvere at length discovered : 
they had Iteen dragged some distance from the jtlnce where wc 
had hung them up, and laid side by side to serve iiir the animal’s 
next night's repast. 1 regretted the dog verv much, as he had 
shown much attachment to me, and being of the Mactisie breed, 
with all the marks ot tliat varietv, 1 bought him. with the intention 
oi sending him, on iny return, to the Zoological Gardens. 

At half-past nine, .r.M. we arrived at swainpv ground, which I 
immediately recognized as that which had set hounds to our ex- 
ploring tour from Primoss last year :* at that time we sunk to our 
knees in the mud ; now it was almost dry. Shortlv after we saw 
the first cocoa trees, and in fifteen minutes the broad Essequibo was 
belore us, and we joyfully bailed the sight of an old acquaintance, 
fVe had walked from our camp at the Berbice to Primoss, on the 
eastern bank of the Essequibo, in 3h, 2(fm, I still found the hut 
which we had erected almost twelve months ago, and in which Mr. 
Brotherson and myself passed a most uncomfortable night, the 
rain falling in torrents. Mr. Reiss arrived shortlv after : he was 
((uite enthusiastic when he saw the line broad Essequibo for the 
first time. As soon as the whole party came up, the Caribsmade 
immediate preparations for leating us. as ihev had now resolved 
to proceed to the abandoned settlement, Gumaka. three miles 
lower down. i\lr. Reiss w as anxious to see something more of the 
Essequibo, and was desiious to go with them as far as Cumaka ; 
I considered it therefore best to keep Smith as hostage until his 
return in the altcrnoon. 1 had desired, w hen I left the camp, 
that a gun might be fired at six o'clock in the evening : we heard 
it quite distinctly; the direction was N. E. ; the direct dis- 
tance 9 miles. In consequence of the unfavourab’e weather I 
had not brought any ot my instruments excejit the compass. The 
position of Primoss. as deduced from ob'sei vations at the mouth 
of the Rujmnuny, is in lat. 3^ .50' N. long. 57^ . 52 ' vy while that 
of our camp on the river Berbice was in .‘J° o.)!,' ,57^ 

The course S. oo \\ . i distance 0 miles, gives .5 miles southing, 
and 72 miles westing ; the difference therefore in latitude is 3- lOtlis 
of a mile, whilst in longitude it is (Jl miles, w hich mav arise from 
the longitude ot the Essequibo being deduced bv de.ad reckoning 
from lunar distances at Annav.y 

* See JouriiAl R. G, S , vol. vi. j>. 

t The dititireiice iu longitude is trifling ; and when consider that the former 
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Feb. 1 . — We left the Esseqtiibo rather early, and after a walk 
of three hours and twenty minutes, entered our camp : as I know 
from experience that I walk three miles in an hour, the distance 
and windings of the path included is ten miles. The result of my 
crossing from the Ilerhice to the Essecjuibo will prove of import- 
ance to geography : the short period which is required to cross 
from river to river establishes most undeniably the course ot the 
river Tjcrbice much further to the westward than it is laid down 
in anv of our maps. In Arrowsmith’s late map ol Columbia 
(London, 1834), the sources of the river Berbice are laid down 
in lat. 4° 30' IV. long. 57“ 14' W., whereas bv my observations, 
our camp was thirtv-five miles to the southward, and as much to 
the westward of its assumed sources, and here the river was 
thirtv-thrcc yards wide, with a depth from eight to ten feet, and 
appeared to continue so as far as it was visited by us. 

The next point of consequence is the non-existence of the river 
Demerara. Where I crossed, with the exception of a dry bed of 
a streamlet, wliich has its outlet a little beyond our camp, we did 
not see anv appearance of even a brook between the Berliice and 
E.sscquibo. In all maps the sources of the river Demerara are 
placed in the 4tli parallel of latitude, and about thirty miles south of 
tho.se of the Berbice of the maps ; but it is my opinion that it rises 
in the mountain chain lietween 4° 30' and 4° 40' X. We noticed, 
during our ascent, a small river fifteen yards wide, which emptied 
its black waters into the river Berbice in lat. 4^ 21' N., flowing 
from W. bv S. ; but of this we saw no trace. I estimate, by caie- 
ful observation, the river Berbice at twenty feet lower in level in 
this parallel than the Essequibo. The barometer at our camp 
showed .'33.3 feet above the sea; the cataracts on the Corentyn are 
considerablv higher. 

The soil between the two rivers appears to be particularly cal- 
culated for the cultivation of cocoa, and the flourishing condition 
of the plants we found near Primoss may lie cited as proof. 

On our return the river liad fallen from eight to ten inches in 
the t\M) day.s. This fact, .added to the shortness of our provisions, 
— ( we M ere now on five ounces of rice a day) — prevented my 
cro.ssinsr to the river Corentyn. From information obtained from 
Smith, it appears that the ground is similar to that between the 
Berince and Essequibo : there is onlv one small brook to cross. 


Iio-iti. n ut PiiiiJoss was ileteimineil l)y (lead reckdiiing, worked up from lunar dis- 
tances .it Aaiiay to the west, and the latter hy meridian dist.auce carried from New 
.-Vuis'eidain. on the east, durinj^ two months, and uji a series of cataracts, it may be 
Colls deit-d as suipii-inyly .accuiate ; tl'.e determin.ition ot the lelatiie position of 
the tun 111 I r. lied ice and Ks'eipiiho at this point, hj- walking airess the luterven.ng 
l.iiid.i, li.ghii iinpi-rtaiit. .Mr. tscomi.urgk'i, iiidefatigatile ze..l iii olitamingcelestial 
oliseuatio.is wlieiieier jiracticahle iiiiist stiike the ino.st cursory re.iiler of his Re- 
poit, and his caiidoui iii liuiiestly btatuig this slight discrepancy is weil worthy of 
mutation by all tra\eller 3 .--Eti. 
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anti tlioy hail performed the distance in two davs and a half ; 
rather slow walking, as there were many children in. their train ; 
from which 1 conclude the distance is not more than twenty-four 
miles. There are, therefore, no difficulties in connecting the 
upper Esscquibo with the Corentvn: an object which may be of 
importance to the colony. The nayigation of the CorcntMi, by 
ilat-bottomed boats, offers less impediments, with the exception 
ol the great cataracts, than the Kssequibo. 

We learn from M. de Humboldt {'Relation Historiqiie' ) that 
Colonel Ilarata went from Para to Surinam with dispatches, in 
the tear 1793 there is no doubt that he descended the Rupu- 
nuny, and reached the Corentyn by the path just mentioned. This 
path exists in the recolleetion of the oldest t'aribs, who remember 
at the time ol their youth, when the Esscijuibo and Corentyn 
were thickly inhalnted, that a constant communication was kept 
up between the Carilis of the Pacaraima mountains and those of 
Surinam uliile the low swamps of the Rcrbicc were only the 
abode of beasts of prey and noxious reptiles. We were probably 
the first who crer ascended the riycr Rerbice, from its mouth to 
3° 5o' X. latitude ; and the difficulties connected with the under- 
taking will be remembered as long as our recollection lasts. 

Feb. ’2. — Commenced our return. As I had expected, we met 
the greatest difficulties : the water scarcely twehe inches deep. 

Feb. 4. — It began to rain heayily, and by the fith the rh'er was 
considerably swollen, and we now made rapid progress on our 
descent. 

Feb. 7. — We passed Rlackwater riyer, falling in from the west, 
just a month after we had seen it for the first time. 

Nothing of interest occurred. Even the animal creation seemed 
to conceal themselves during the tropical torrents. Occasionally 
a carara (plotiis Spcc.j was seen to follow the river’s course, 
stretching its long neck at the unusual apjiearance of our corials. 
It is a diowsy bird, and after its meal it takes its siesta. One 
that was sleeping on the branch of a tree overhanging the river, 
suddenly woke by the noise of our paddles, tried to dart into the 
water, but fell into our corial and was captured. When sur- 
prised. the darter docs not seek its security in flight, but precipi- 
tates itself into the water and dives : the peculiar formation of its 
nasal organs allows this bird to remain ten minutes under water. 
The bird is from two feet six inches to three feet long; a sharp- 
pointed beak, and its neck is so pliable inconsequence of an addi- 
tional joint, that it can contract it like the body of a serpent. It 
kept our dogs at bay. 

Feb. 9- — We arrived at the uppermost of that series of falls. 


Si.e also MS. of Padie Sousa, of Sana, in Journal R. G. S., vol. vi. p. IG. 
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V l.i( h. for ^y.^nt of nn Iiiilian name, we had called the Christmas 
C.itai.o tN. ^F'lie ((iiird \\r liad left Mas no loinrer to be seen, and 
the liea(l-> ol the ka\ mans, u Inch nr had dejiosiled lil! oar ralniii, 
liad the lai”-e teeth broken out; ;is to these the Canits. and almost 
all Indians, aseiilie tahsinanie jxiwers, there coukl lie little doubt 
that Aeouiiiih and the Caribs had bemi the thicM's in both 
eases In (oiisei|uenee of the liver haiintr swollen, the lo, ks. 
nliii h we I.Jiiiid liaie on oin ascent, wei<- now ihielU (o\eii i! and 
the tails. Ill 1 niisi i|neiu e ot the nil leased Volume ot water, n.oie 
[loweihil. e\ ei t ludess ( 'oriieliiis thoiieht he inie-ht \'enim e lo 

sheiit them: and .as I knew diat lie had jrreat e.\[)erieiii ■■ ni 
t liese mat tel s. I did not conti.adiit his o|mnon. 1 took. lio\,e\ei. 
the |ii ei aulion to i emoM' I lie i hioiioineter tiiid all 111 V in strum ni 
and II was leilmiale that I did so. as the heavv snrp:e at thei.iia- 
1 , ait almost lilled iheeoiial, .and it wa.s with ditlii ultv th.u she 
I oiild be Ik'.ateo to tlie next island. I he other eoiitils weie 
bioutrht b\ a mine kdi.irious but saler road to the toot ol the (ost 
hall. Iiioidei (O j ..'S the otheis. I directed the (oiials lo be 
nnlo.ided, and the b.airi,’'.aL''e to be < arm'd o\er land, while weweie 
sidl obliged to ha/ard our eoii;ds It is an exeitimr scene to see 
the (oii.il, wi.eii once iii the euirent. sbootine alontr w ilh the 
sw ibiiess ot litrlitiiim: : she .•irrires at the edifi' ot the ealatari , and 
b.ilaiK ine' tor .a monienf. she plunges he.adlontr into the siiiee 
below , il.i'hine' the sprav on either sale against thi' miks th.ii 
bound the ji.ass.ia-e : then uses, and is eairied foi w ard b\ the 
im 1 e.isei 1 \ , ii 11 It \ ot the 1 lirrent . I' he l.n ire ('ol mI w hiell ( .n l led 
oM pimisioiis w.is thus on the |)oint ot sliootiiiir the tall, and 
Mi 1{ eiss and m'sell went to the I' Ot of the ratnrai t to w.-itrh 
her |iro<rie's l lie rner makes a sudden bend, and the stieam 
di-si ' lids obhi|UeI\ . we i hei eloi e si .n eel \ '.IW the (onaltommo 
loiii.d .oe I'oiiit when she was alre.ada in the lurrent, and tlew 
iow.i.'s h,.' till la .eel small and bow m;in apparentia oo; ail- 

iiiu , 'I.e sh..; n.w.nds the rm ks, and when we e.xpei ti d 

di.il she vo iihi stiike and be C islied to jneees, the b.'ii k-'i ater 
to, a I he I . I ks di ol e hei oti.andslie esi aped nnh.arn.ed I'lie 
1 '( s, la o o| t tie 1 . 1 i.d bei iii.e the sid'ieet ot a prolonirefl I'oi.i ei sa , 

. e betwe -n Mi Keiss ,ini'. imsidt. and I expressed a wish ti n 
lond. ’■■huh wis b\ far the most expeiisiM', should ;.■ ' be 
1 '/.iided. i! :i '-re v,,is a;i\ ■ ther method of lowerinir it. 

We well' now wiih.n t ie da\~ |ournev from the tir-t -ettli- 
meie \\ i,.!e m (■■niseol fomersalion to-da\, after oi i 'i.m • 
nied. we well' lather snrjinsed w lien Mr, Keiss indnlirid in a 
u.el ,ni !;o ., str.nn and obserr ed. ' he knew he should d.e 'oii.'r 
We r.du tiled the idea .\s the skew, as more t.ai oni aijie ih.'ni 
Us'i.ah in ttie evrninrr I went out in ord,.]- to observe the meridian 
I iitude of (. nnopus, m wlmli I was ass.sted le. Mr. Reiss, 
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FrI). 1 ' 2 . — Cornelius reported this inorniriL: thnt he had in- 
' pel led ; l.e < atai a( t . and lie llcinu'lit u iin po^sd ile I hat tlie i > u lal 
(oidd lie l(i\\eied down li\ lopes. Mine the links did imt atlord 
loolniii- to the Indians. .Mr. Iteiss. who was standinir ne,\t to me. 
iiioni.dil 1 was too appi eliensive ; and he <-onsidei ed llieie was less 
ilantrei lor in\ eoiial. than lor the one whieli desi ended the pie- 
I edino nioi niliLT. I lie em l.d w .Is l lieieloi e to sin n it the ( at at .11 t. 
.Old I saw di.it the niaessais ;ii 1 .inttemeius weie 111, ide ioi hei 
ileseent. I w.is nineli siiijuised when \Ii llriss e\jiiessrd his 
I .lie nti on to 00 in the I < *1 i.d . in 01 del to see 1 lel iei how slie w oiild 

00 down. I I eiiionsti ated w ilh liini. .is he .is not .-in espei leiieed 
swimmer, and. Iieiiio called aw.it li\ some ollni liusim ss. I 

1 lioiio| il It was a mei e w hull, w Im h would he ” o eii 1. p 011 I in 1 her 

lelleiiioii. 1 was \et in < on\ el salioii with .Mi \ leiii. when 
loloi Ilia I ion was hiouoln to me that the (oii.il w.is 'nsl on the 
point ot stai niio. I pioeeeded dn eetl'. lo the |o. i . i| the 1 .. 1,11 ai 1 : 
w hen the 1 on.al ho\ e in siLtht . the (ii st oh|e( t lli il sti m k me was 
Ml I’oiss st.nilmtr on one ol the ihw.iiis 111 ll.e ( . I i.il . w I nil 
pi UileiK e woiild ha\ e ihetaled that he siioiild sit down. I'loiil 
that moment to the < .itaslroplie not two set onds elapsed. 1 nteiid- 
i]|o to avoid till' d.inoer ol \ esteiilav , t liev desi ended at a dillei eiit 
Jioint. w hi re the tall was liloie pi ei ipitoiis. i'iie shock, w hen her 
how 0,1 III k the siiioe. e.'iUsed M 1 . Iieiss io ho h, . h.ilaiii e ; ill 
1.1 1 1 1110. he tTMsped one ol llie 11 on stam.i hioi.s ol ih. ■ .1 w 1 , 1 , ’I'he 
(oiial w.is upset, and. in the next m mienl. hei niM 1. to.i'eeii 
111 niimher. weie seen stinoL'’lnio willi the i urieiit and. rnniol" lo 
stein 11 . w I I e I .11 lied With I .'i|i!dil v low aids the next 1 ,i|,.i ai I . M\ 
eves Wole lixed on j'oor Keiss ; I.e l.i pi Iniilsel' ahov e vv liter hut 
.1 shot 1 time, slink, and 1 c-appe.iii d . and. v. le n 1 h.id hojies lii.il 
he nilLrlii le.uhoiie ol the roi ks. the luiieni ol ihe ne.x; lap.d 
SI i/ed In 111. and 1 le.ii he i aine in < mla< t with .a sunken 1 01 k ; he 
w.is till lied lonijpleleiv lonnd and sunk m the whnlp.eol at die 
toot ol the lajml. t ins cap was taken u]> hv die fiist Indian 1 old 
.Math ..s who w.is able to stem ili.- (urient. and aitempied to 
swim to his assist. UK e : lie mistook i!.e<.i|) toi |iooi l{eiss. Im- 
meili.itolv that I was able to iiiitslei n e.i en. -UL h . • i. 'l ■ .1 i oi lal. 

we I oiiimeiii ed a most d.litreiil si-.ni h. Ill vv 111! h w I ■■ e: ■ a.s,s!,.d 

hv somi' w ho had. nie.inw hile. m.inneil a S' l . nid 1 . a. 1 d I oi ||ie 
two next hours ail our endeav oni s were liinlles' .*• h" .'th we 

loiilld his Ir dv III a direetioii vvheie we leas: expiated it. and 

w hei e an iiiaier i in i eiit miist have liiiheii n Lite vv 10 ex I .lu t ; 
nevertheless, the ustril 111 (Mils lor la a ov el 11 nr d row noil pers' ms vv ere 
resortial |,i hut in v am 

It now heiame inv J'ainlul diitv to make .11 ranoements tor 
deposoiinr the n'lnaiiis ot oiir poor eoiiijianion ill then hist home. 
Din 1110 tlie evening I selcilcd lor that purpose a se(|ueslered spot. 
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opposite to the place where he was drownoth on a risin 2 : ground 
which the water, even when at its highest, during inunda- 
tions, does not reach. Two aged trees here stand on tlie Avestern 
bank of the river, whence I desired a path to be cleared for his 
future resting-place. 

Feb. 13. — This morning we carried our poor friend to his 
grave. In the absence of a coffin, we wrapped him in his ham- 
mock as a shroud ; and after he had been put into the corial, bv the 
upsetting of which he lost his life, we conveyed him to the oppo- 
site shore, and from thence he was carried, by the young men who 
professed Christianity, to the level spot on the hill which rve had 
prepared for his resting-place ; and while I read the espressh e 
and beautiful service for the burial of the dead, there was not an 
eye dry of those Avho call themselves Christians ; and even the 
Indians, decently apparelled, stood with downcast eyes round his 
grave, and over many a rude cheek stole a tear. On a level 
ground, round which mora-trees and palms, — the latter an emblem 
of the Christian faith, — form an almost perfect circle, there now 
rises a pile of stones, under which rests our lamented companion 
to aAvait his Maker’s call. A small tablet which he himself 
brought, in order to engrave his name, and to leave it as a remem- 
brance in case Ave should reach the Acaray mountains, noAV Irears 
this inscription : — 

DroAvned, 

12th Feb., 1837, 

Charles F. Reiss, 

Aged 22 years. 

I 

and is firmlv fixed to one of the trees that form the circle. 

Feb. 15. — With Avliat feelings Ave left our camp and continued 
our journev this morning may be imagined. The falls and rapids 
Ave had to pass Avere A erv numerous : I think there are lorty- eight 
to the Christmas Cataracts ; and it Avas a sore trial to our creAV, in 
their j resent enfeebled and dejecteil state, AA'ith the remembrance 
of our recent accident and loss. We did not pass some ol the 
larger cataracts Avithout getting the corials filled Avith Avatcr, and 
AA'c had tAvice to unload in order to liale. We halted at noon, at 
the foot of the hills, in 4“ 4G^' N., which apparently are the 
highest adjacent to the Berbicc ; and I made a series of hourly 
observations on the barometer, as data for computing the height 
of the hills .and of the uA'er; that of the latter proved to be lG(t 
feet above the level of the sea. 

Feb. Iti. — Accompanied by some Indians, I left this morning 
early, to ascend the hills in the soulh-Avest. Our path led for 
some time along the river upAvaids, until it turned northerly over 
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undulating ground. I never saw so great a variety of ferns 
assembled in such a small area as I found hete, amounting to 
upwards of fifteen specieSj some very interesting. Wo repeatedly 
crossed a mountain-stream, which meandered through the gra- 
dually-rising ground, forming miniature glens. Half an hour's 
walk brought us to the foot of the eastern hill, which assumes the 
form of a cone. In ascending we found many large fragments of 
rock, containing pieces of rounded cjuartz, until the peak rises 
abruptly. We scrambled with difficulty to the summit. The sky 
was clouded, and a thick fog hovered over the wooded valley ; the 
view was, besides, obstructed bv gigantic trees ; and though I had 
mounted one of the boulders, I could not succeed in getting»any 
extensive view. The barometer gave the height of this peak 828 
feet above the level of the sea. A higher peak bore from hence 
N. 25° W. : in order to reach it, we c.ontinued along the ridge 
for about a mile and a half, when we stood on the highest point 
of the mountains. A chance gle.am of the sun occasionally made 
its way through the thick coat of clouds, and a strong easterly 
wind dispersed the fog. This peak formed the nortli-western 
angle of the v alley, and afforded me a fine \-iew over e.xteiisive 
wood-land towards the south-east. The next highest peak bore 
north, about one mile distant, and was the hill I measured while 
at the Cataract Itabru. The vallevs run in the direction of the 
range of hills, whose sides are generally covered with lofty trees, 
and their heights formed by broken pieces of rocks, or perpendi- 
cular walls. i\Iany of the rocks appeared of marl, and I was 
much surprised to find the ridge, as well as the sides of the hills, 
covered with angular and rounded C[uartz — pebbles similar to 
those which I had seen previouslv at the savannahs of the Paca- 
raiina, at the Carib path, at the Christmas Cataract, and now on 
the top of the highest hill of the River Rerbice, as far as I have 
visited it. The boulders which we found in such large quantities 
on the sides of the south-eastern peak contained fragments of 
quartz, sometimes several Inches in diameter, which showed traces 
of transportation or of long-continued friction. 

I remained above two hours on this spot. The barometer 
showed that this peak, which, as before mentioned, I called 
Parish's Peak, was yiO feet above the level of the sea, and 775 
feet above the River Berbice, which meanders at its foot. After 
ha-ving engraved on the bark of a tree Parish's Peak.” as a 
memento of mv excursion, I retraced my steps, and pondering 
whether it was probable that this peak had been visited before by 
a human being, I missed my wav, and had some difficulty in re- 
joining the partv at the foot of the hill. ^Ir. Aeith. the same 
evening, who had wandered in search of plants, could not find 
his way back till we, alarmed for his safety, fired guns every 
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quarter of an hour, which directed him to the camp about nine 
o’clock. 

The fitness of this hilly tract for the cultivation of coffee, and, 
from its gravelly and clayey nature, for the cultivation of the vine 
and olive, is remarkable. The springy soil in the valleys would 
produce almost anj thing, but the sides of the hilts are particularly 
adapted for the production of grapes without much labour or 
expense. What an area might here be claimed from nature, and 
made subservient to the wants of man ! 

This range of hills, which is connected with the Twaslnkle and 
Pacaraima mountains, I am disposed to consider as the old boun- 
dary of the Atlantic ; the geological features might lead to such a 
supposition. A little farther north commence the hillocks ol 
sand, which may be presumed as the consequence of a recedmg 
sea. 

In lowering one of the corials down the gulf, the rope snapped, 
and the boat was split against the rocks ; we were therefore, with 
great labour, obliged to transport the other over the hill. 

Feb. 17- — We arrived, in the afternoon, at the Cataract Itabru. 

Feb. ly. — All our arrangements were completed by twelve 
o’clock to-day, and we left the last cataract where danger might be 
apprehentled under great demonstrations of joy from our Indians, 
who ajipeared to have received additional strength in their sinews 
to propel the corials. 

Feb. 20. — We arrived this morning at the Waccaway settle- 
ment, the first human abode wo had seen since we left it, two months 
since, accompanfed by the Chieftain Andres and his men, who, it 
mav be recollected, deserted us while ascending the Christmas 
Cataracts. As might be expected, none of those who deserted us 
were found at the settlement, which may be considered a half- 
evay house between the colony and the falls. There are always 
strange Indians to be met here; the vicinity of the upper path 
from the Ilerbice to the Demerara makes it convenient as a 
resting-place. On the present occasion we found Waccaways and 
Macusies. vtho had been working for some months for one of the 
wood-cutters ; as fruits of their labours, each had a gun and some 
pieces of calico, which were ostentatiously exhibited ; and they 
appeared not to have the slightest mistrust of us, as they left the 
hut scveial times without concealing their property, though our 
whole crew were strangers to them. 

On rounding a jioint of the river, in the vicinity of a newly- 
settled piece of ground, I s.aw some woodskins, with Indians, 
approaching; but scarcely had they observed my corial, when 
they paddled 111111 all their might to the shore, and jumped out, 
leaving the woodskins and their cargo to their fate. I conjec- 
tured that they were some of the runnaway Waccaways. One 
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of the wooclskins, with two women, paddled towards the settle- 
ment ; the younger one, after having landed, ran with the swift- 
ness of a gazelle towards the woods. We recognized Andres’ 
wife. He himself must have been in the woodskin ; we saw his 
gun and shot-belt in it. Since I had not succeeded in apprehend- 
ing him, 1 did not feel any desire to hunt after the others, or to 
frighten the women : we therefore continued our journev. 

Feh. 21. — At noon we arrived at Moracco, at Mr. ^1‘Cullum's. 
where we were received with the same hospitality we had expe- 
rienced during our ascent of the river. Everything needful was 
provided, and my poor Indians, after six weeks' scarcity and 
deprivation, were once more allowed to Indulge in the luxury of 
an urestricted meal. 

Many of them were very much swollen, while others, and we 
among them, were so attenuated, that our acquaintances broke 
out in a cry of surprise ; yet, though we had suffered much, all 
might have been forgcittcn had we not had to bewail the untimely 
death of Mr. Reiss. 

On our return to Wickie I found that the weather was more 
favourable in the coast regions than the advanced season would 
have led me to expect. I resolved therefore to undertake a tour 
to the river Demerara, partly by means of the Jf'icronie.n tri- 
butary of the Berbice, and partly by land over the savannahs. 

Feb. 27. — We started from Wickie and descended the river as 
far as Peercboom. the residence of Mr. Duggin. who showed us 
every attention and civilitv. This gentleman has a wood-cutting 
establishment on the M icronic, and as I proposed to ascend the 
river as far as I could, to judge of its fitness for navigation by 
punts and other river craft, I thankfullv accepted his offer of a 
letter to his superintendent, to give me Moses, an Arawaak chief, 
as a guide across the savannahs, should 1 find the naAgation too 
intricate to proceed. 

Feb. 28.- — We arrived at the mouth of the Wieronic, which 
joins the Berbice from the north-west, at a point where the river, 
flowing to the north, takes an abrupt turn to the south-east, 
and expand.s considerably. The waters of the Wieronie are very 
black, but perfectly clear ; its width is about fifty yards, its dcjith 
twenty-seven feet. At its eastern angle of junction there was 
formerly a redoubt and a reformed church, of whith the remains 
are to bo seen. The minister's house was on the river's opjiosite 
side. M e found the cunent very strong, and, us the river is 
influenced bv the tides, the ebb obliged us to come-to. There 
were formeriv several plantations along the banks ol the river, 
and we observed the remnants of a A\harf. trenches, Ac. ; and the 
soil appeared to be very fertile. The river meanders, and keeps 
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an average depth of eighteen feet. The savannahs frequently 
approach the river ; at other times its hanks are margined with 
trees and hush. From a small hillock on the right I had an exten- 
sive view over the savannahs, which stretch to the rivers Maiconie 
and Maliaica, and a lively intercourse is carried on between the 
Indians of these rivers across the savannahs. 

March 1. — The scenery of the river became very interesting : 
it expanded occasionally like the Upper Berbice, but its lake- 
like expansions were generally encompassed by higher land, and 
studded with little islands, on which were numbers of the majes- 
tic eta tree. Its lofty stem supports numerous fan-shaped leaves, 
and a gigantic cluster of almost round seeds about two inches and 
a half in diameter, and marked like the cone of a pine. 

A path leads from one of these inlets, called Catacahura, across 
the savannahs to the river Demerara, but as I had no guide I 
preferred to proceed to Yucabura, 9 miles farther north, in order 
to obtain the promised guide. The river becomes shallow wher- 
ever it expands ; and though it is scarcely in such places more 
than from four to five feet deep, punts loaded with wood navigate 
it freeh'. I found that it would be advisable to leave the corial 
here, and to proceed on foot over the savannahs. 

March 2. — With Moses as guide, we commenced our pedes- 
trian excursion. He was accompanied by his wife, a young Ara- 
waak, not half his age, whom he burdened with his share of 
the baggage. Wo followed, for about three miles, the river’s 
course from the south-west, through woods which border its 
banks. The rich vegetable soil was here several feet in depth, 
and elastic to the step. On issuing from the wood we entered 
a tract of bushes about twelve feet in height, which, to one unac- 
quainted with the vegetation of these tracts, would cause surprise 
at its luxuriance in a loose sandy soil, as white and sterile appa- 
rently as the sand of the sea-shore. The fact is, that in digging 
it will be found that the sand is mixed at a certain depth with 
rich mould. Xevertheless the Flora is quite peculiar, and the 
flowers of these bushes distinguished by their fragrance. The 
Arawaak Indian names these spots of undergrowth Moro. They 
are the transition from the wood to the naked savannah, which 
we entered shortly after. I was here agreeably surprised to see 
the savannah alternate with woodland and hillocks ; the prospect 
was therefore by no means so monotonous as in the savannahs of 
the Pacaraima mountains. Passed a small brook, called the 
Catchie-cabura, which meanders as a sprightly streamlet in a 
north-west direction through the wood towards the Wieronie. 
Alter we had rolreshed ourselves we continued our journey, 
exchanging tlie hot savannah for the shady forest. The eye was 
never wearied I)y mono.ony ; occasionally it svvej)t over the plain 
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to the dense forest which hounded the prospect to the west, or it 
V. as arrested by a ridge of coppice wood, over which towered the 
eta, with its fan-shaped head, and marked the track of a rivulet. 
On our right the course of the Wieronie was distinctly indicated by 
the number of eta trees. At four o’clock in the afternoon it was 
not more than a mile from us, and I profited by the opportunity 
to ascertain its course by compass bearings. On the edge of a 
wood we passed some huts abandoned, as we were told, on account 
of the murder of an Indian in a quarrel. 

After a march of twenty-four miles we halted for the night at 
some huts tenantless except I)v chigoes, which swarmed. A 
meridian altitude of Canopus gave me 5° 40' 30" M. as our 
latitude. 

March 3. — At an earlv hour we crossed the brook Armna, 
which flowed to the W.X.W., through a narrow glen about forty 
feet deep, apparently effected by the gradual action of the stream. 
This rvas also characteristic of all the running waters we passed 
here. On emerging from a wood wc saw some Indian huts before 
us — they were aliandoned ; our guide recollected however the 
former provision fields, and off started the whole train to cut 
sugar canes. After nearly an hour's delay they returned almost 
loaded with canes and pine apples. Our march continued across 
savannahs and through woods. At ten we arrived at the brook 
Yaivarie, with light brown water. It here flows north and joins 
the Wieronie about half a mile from the place where we crossed 
the former. We ascended a hill of about sixty feet in height, 
and continued our inarch along its lirow for two miles, in a 
south-west direction ; at its western base flows the Wieronie. 
On descending we had to wade through a swamp before we 
reached that river, which here was almost darker than at its 
mouth, but scarcely more than eight yards wide and nine feet 
deep, with a strong current. Arrived at the opposite bank, we 
had again to wade through a swamp : we often sunk up to our 
waist in the mud, and were really rejoiced when we reached 
rising ground. We stopped at five p.m., fatigued by our march, 
and drenched by torrents of rain, at the edge of a wood, where 
were some temporary huts a few steps from the brook Elitasa, 
also flowing to the northward. 

March 4. — We resumed our course through the woods : it was 
now mostly west ; the stream U uniwka. with black waters, w as 
almost as large as the Wieronie, where wc crossed it. The soil 
chiefly fertile woodland ; the trees consisted of tedermas, wamara, 
kakerally, manariballv. kakerabally. pourouch. or bullet-tree, <kc. 
Ac. The weather w as not more favourable than the preceding 
day, and several swamps which we had to cross by no means* 
assisted to make our journey agreeable. It is difficult walking 
through one of these swamps ; they are gcnefally overgrown with 
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the manicole palnij and as soon as some substantial soil has col- 
lected around their base that graceful tree appears to rise from a 
hillock. If the traveller succeed in stepping from one of these 
hillocks to the next he is sure to sink not much above his ancles in 
the black mud; but, should he miss his mark, he may prepare 
himself to sink to bis waist in the boggy ground, w hence he rises, 
not as a s^van, unless it be like that once rara ads, the black 
swan. We passed several brooks flowing to the north, very 
likely tributaries to the Maiconie and Mahaica, on the sea coast. 
At one o’clock, ha\ing previously followed the ridge of a 
hillock about fifty feet high, we descended and crossed the Alis- 
saro. a brook with white water, and the first which flows in a 
southern direction, or contrary to those we had previously passed. 
We again ascended a steep hillock, higher than any we had 
hitherto seen (perhaps eighty feet), then crossed two streamlets, 
also flowing to the southward, and came upon the vestiges ol a 
former timber path.* 

An hour afterwards we passed some new fields, planted with 
cassada, pumjikins, and other necessaries for the sustenance ol 
the Indian. The path descended fnjm here gradually, but I 
should sav that these fields were upwards of 200 leet above the 
Demerara river. On issuing from the wood we were at an aban- 
doned settlement, and in sight of the river Demerara, which we 
hailed with delight. It is here dark coloured, and very different 
in appearance from the muddy river it presents at George Town. 
We reached its banks at a place called Ajackwa, and then fol- 
lowed its course northward for about a mile and a half, and 
arrived at 3. 40, at the Post Seba, where Mr. Spencer, the post- 
holder, gave us a most hearty welcome. 

We crossed the Wieronie in lat. 5° SQP and long. 58° 3' W., 
from whence it apj)cared to take a far southern direction ; the 
direct dist.ancc from that point to the river Demerara is therefore 
about 2 miles ; f and there is no doubt in my mind that the 

* AVooden rulltrs, laid down at certain distances, to facilitate the transport of 
timber ti) the river. 

f The direct distance between the rivers Berbice and Demerara, that is from the 
junction of the AVierome and Berbice to the Post Seba on the Demerara, almost in 
the same ]>arallel of latitude, is about titty-two miles, viz. — tliirty to the point 
where the Indniii path crosses the \A'ierouie,and twenty-two thence to the Demerara. 
Tile fximei pait may be likened to the string of a bow, or the chord of an arc of sixty 
desciibtd by the river >A'ieroiiie meandering to the northward through the 
sav aiiiiaiis ; and to judge troin its numerous sweeps, inlets, and ocCiiHioiidl swamps, 
tin- n-^e of ihe ground between these two rivers can be very tritling. The cause ot its 
rapid cuireiit must i)e looked for nearer its source m tlie so^iih. From the AVieronie to 
the westw.ird the grouml appears to rise till within about seven miles of the river De- 
iiierara, wliere,jiuiging tioiu the opposite course, i^nuith and south } of the streamlets 
fwiio55e outlets we do not know, unless they reach the coast), it may'be presumed is 
the watershed or line of separation of waters flowing to the Demerara and the Berbice. 
It i', possible th.it this line may be only a few miles to the westward of the spot 
where the AVieronie was crossed, but it is iiut easy to discu\er. Yet this is not the 
highest groLiud between the two rivers, which appears to reach -00 feet at the distance 
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Wieronie is ample enough to be rendered navigable for canoes 
and punts to the point where we crossed it ; the trees which have 
fallen across it need only to be removed to make it already na\i- 
gable for corials and light canoes. The whole distance which we 
liad walked, according to the circuitous road which we had Ijeen 
led from the brook Vucabura, amounted to fifty miles. The 
savannahs which we had traversed are plentifully watered by 
beautiful streams, tributaries to the Wieronie and Berbice, and 
abound in wholesome and nutritious grasses. They are there- 
fore particularly qualified for the gr.aziug ground of many thou- 
sand heads of cattle and horses. The favourable circumstance 
that these savannahs are so well watered and interspersed by wood- 
land, to afford shade, enhances their value, and if an experiment 
is required whether the grass be wholesome, we need only to refer 
to Mr. Duggin, who has lately begun to raise cattle, and is highly 
satisfied with the results. 

It was my intention, when circumstances would permit it, to 
pay a visit to the great fall of the river Dcincrara. I had heard 
much of it, and was anxious to make a comparison with those I 
had passed in the Essec[uibo, Corentyn, and Berbice. The wea- 
ther was unfavourable, but this did not prevent me executing my 
design. Through the kindness of Mr. Hcbberd, I was pro- 
dded with a batteau, or built canoe, and I left the morning after 
my arrival at Seba. I was fortunate enough to jirocurc the great 
Arawaak chief Simon, as a grdde, and he performed most faith- 
fully and attentively his duty. A relation of this excursion is 
beyond the limits of this report : suffice it to say, we arrived on 
the 7th of iMarch at the great fall, and I lost no time visiting it 
next morning. I was disappointed ; it has neither the grandeur 
nor the volume of water of William the Fourth’s Cataract on the 
Essequibo, and can Iry no means measure itself with Smyth’s Cata- 
ract in the Corentyn. With regard to the difficulties wliich it 
might have opposed to me, in case I wished to pass it with my 
corials, I can certify that I should not har e hesitated a moment to 
transport baggage and corials over, and with less trouble, than at 
the Cataract Itabru. At the great fall (as it is called, par excel- 
lence') of the Demcrara, the road has been cleared and the neces- 


of only a mile and a halt' from the eastern bank of the Demerara, Thus the Berbice 
forms tlie iivituial drain of a country exteudiiij^ thirty-five or perhaps forty-five 
miles to the westward, and upwards of thut\ miles (by the ^Vit:kle,- to the eastward, 
or nearly to the banks of the ^reat nver C'orenl\ii and to the Dcnit-rara, neither of 
Mhich, during this part of its course, receives a tributary of any importance. What a 
noble tract of fertile country do these savannahs offer to the colonist; land rich in 
ail the luxuriance of a vir^nn soil and a tiopical sun. and otferinj^ every lacility of 
communication that can he desired I It ma\ be noticed that the shortest distance 
liereahouts between the Demcrara and Berbice would be an K.S.E. line irom tie 
Dost SeoA to the western heiid of the Berbice, below the junction of the river Wickie, 
about forty-seven miles, and this line continued for forty-seven miles further would 
cut the nver Corentyn close to the post of OieaU, — Kn, 
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sary rollers are laid by Indians^ who have transported their corials 
and woodskins over ; while in every instance where such a trans- 
sport became necessary in the river Bcrbice we had to make the 
preparations ourselves ; and with regard to our difEculties at the 
Christmas Cataracts, they far, far out-balanced those which the 
great fall could have opposed to us. 

Among the Indians of the upper river Demerara the greatest 
scarcity was prevailing : in consequence of severe rains the cas- 
sada roots rotted in the ground, and, in order to secure themselves 
against starvation, they had to resort to the seeds of the green- 
heart tree, which contains a substance as bitter as quinine. The 
seeds were grated and put in fresh water, and a matter precipi- 
tates similar in appearance to starch : it is repeatedly washed to 
lessen its Ihtterness, v. hich it never loses entireh' : it is then mixed 
with rotten wood pounded previously and silted, and those who have 
it in their power, mix a little cassada flour to it. This substitute 
for bread is not only quite black but as bitter as wormwood, and 
cannot be wholesome. 

We returned now to Seba, which we left on the 7th of March, 
after haring rested a day. We retraced our steps towards the 
Wicronie ; luit after we liad crossed that river we took a different 
path, to pay our promised visit to the Indian settlement, and to 
buy cassada bread. The settlement was larger than the gene- 
rality of the Arawaak villages I had seen along the river Berbice. 
It might consist of about sixty people in ten huts. After the 
Indians in my train had taken place, the chief of the settlement 
came forward and said three short sentences to him whom he con- 
sidered the first among my crew. Those sentences expressed, 
in an increased ratio, his welcome, and arc, literally translated, 
“ Sit down, sit well down, sit very well down.” The man thus 
addressed, said to each sentence, uang “I thank you.” He 
went then to the next guest, and so in rotation, until all had received 
Ills welcome. Then came his sons and all the men of the settle- 
ment, one by one, and repeated the same. The wiiole ceremony 
lasted upwards of half an hour : I was excluded from the wcl- 
< ome. As soon as we had procured the supply of bread we left 
the settlement, accompanied by two young men which I had hired 
to carry it to the banks of the Wieronie. We slept that night in 
an open savannah, drenched by the rain, and arrived in a similar 
state next day (March 13) at \ ucabura, where we had left our 
corials : tedious as our ascent of the Wieronie had been, the cur- 
rent now bore us along at a rapid rate, and we made in seven 
hours thirty-lour miles. On our ascent we had found the current 
to run from four to five knots. e landed on the loth at Wickie, 
where we lound those whom we had left behind in perfect health 
and all recovered Ironi their late fatigues and deprivations. 

One other pedestrian excursion offered itself; I was anxious to 
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visit the Corentyn by means of the Wickie and Canje ; and as 
many of my Indians, from Orcala and its neighbourhood, had their 
■wives and children with them, which it would have proved incon- 
venient to take to New Amsterdam, I resolved to accompany the 
supernumeraries to their home : this -would at the same time 
enable them to send corials on their arrival lor their husbands, to 
the mouth of the Corentyn, to await their return. We entered, 
therefore, the river Wickie on the 20th, where it is about forty 
yards wide and twelve feet deep, and continued upwards in a S.E. 
direction : its waters are whitish and turbulent ; in other respects 
it resembles much the VVberonie, as well with regard to scenery 
as in soil. Numerous orchideous plants were seen attached to the 
branches of trees, which overhung the river ; and the curious Cory- 
anthus, the yellow Oncidiurn Gonyora, and others, were in blos- 
som, and distributed a delightful fragrance. One was remarkable, 
in consequence of its growing on the lofty stem of the eta palms, 
and its narrow pendulous leaves were from six to seven feet long. 

We arrived at half-past four in the afternoon at the bro<jk 
Pototo, which joins from the N.E., and whose course we followed, 
as we understood that a short distance from its embouchure some 
Arawaaks were living. The Pototo resembles an I tabu (the 
Arawaak term for the lake-like expansions of their rivers). It 
spreads abttut 400 to 500 yards, and is partly covered with rushes 
and other water plants. 

Wc ascended the river for about twenty minutes, when we 
halted at the landlng-jdace of the Arawaak settlement on the 
eastern bank, and shortly after received a visit from some of the 
men : they were very friendly, and informed us that the nearest 
path led from their settlement to the Canje and Corentyn; there 
was another higher up, but it was not more frequented, as the 
Indians who lived there formerly had removed. I resolved, 
therefore, to engage one as guide to accompany us next morning. 

March 21. — I was astonished to see with what burdens the 
women, who were now' returning to their home, had loaded them- 
selves. They had carried on a lively barter with such articles as 
they had received from me in part of their payment, and calcu- 
lated on a second profit on those which they had procured in 
return. The savannahs which we traversed resembled those be- 
tween the Wicronie and Demerara. They appeared to be more 
wooded, and possessed more slopes. After crossing the stream 
Tiiri-cuhura, w e ascended a hillock about eighty feet high, whence 
w as a beautiful view'. We crossed a brook with a rapid cur- 
lent and black water, and on emerging from the wood found our- 
selves on the border of an extensive swamp, on the other side of 
which wc observed several Indian huts. It was provoking to find 
that we must cross tlie swamp, rendered so much the more diftf- 
cult, owing to the rushes and grasses having been lately burnt to 
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the 2 ;rouncl. Here were only four huts: wa bought half an 
Apnje, or lesser Peccary, ivhich the owner had just shot. 

March C2. — Continued our route. An hour's walk through 
the dense wood, abounding in useful timber trees, cliiefly bullet- 
wood and wallaba, brought us to the small settlement of Ara- 
waaks on the bank of the river Canje ; it had been only lately 
established. We found the chief occupied in making baskets 
from the slender branches of a species of Bignonia : when he rose 
he presented a frightful picture from dropsy. He, however, 
offered his services to accompany us to the Corentyn, as he 
was well acquainted with the track. Unfortunately my jrlan of 
accompanying the Indians thither was frustrated by a severe attack 
of rheumatism. 

The Canje is hereabout thirty-five yards wide, the water dark- 
coloured, and its current rapid, perhajjs about three miles and a 
half an hour. The party of Indians embarked nest morning 
in three small corials. Their voyage to the mouth of the 
brook Ikiiruwa, where the post-holder of the Canje has his 
residence, is accomplished in one day : they follow the course of 
the Ikuruwa upwards to the Brae, or broad water, a small lake 
through which the Ikuruwa flows, and from thence the path leads 
over sa^•annahs to Orcala, the distance being about twelve miles.* 

IVith great exertions I returned to the settlement of Pototo nest 
(lav, and the following day to Wickie, wliich we ultimately left on 
March 25. It was Easter-eve, and on our arrival we found Mr. 
Duggin's house filled with Indians, who, dressed in their best 
attire, amused themselves in dancing. What a display of beads 
of all sizes and colours! The men had all new Camisaros, or 
Hiatos, fringed with different coloured cotton hangings ; and divers 
figures cut out of white linen, intended to represent tigers, Ac., 
were fixed to the caps. Their chief, Jandje, was one of the 
inixcd race, who formerly possessed the greatest influence over 
the Indians in his neighbourhood; he could at a short notice as- 
semble from 200 to 300 armed Indians, and his will was undisputed 
law. He used to drill his Indians regularly ; he himself, on occa- 
sions where a displav was to take place, aj)pearcd, dressed out in 
a costly uniform, with sword in hand ; a present, I understood, from 
the late Governor Baird. His power was arbitrarv, and he alone 
settled every dispute on the spot : the culprit was generally tied 
to a tree and soundly flogged. Flowcvcr. he jirotccted the Indi- 
ans against the imposition of the settlers u ho employed them, and 
thus preserved his sway. He himself worked very hard, but 
naturally for high wages, which were gladlv given to him, in order 
to secure his influence in procuring Indian labourers. Since the 

* Thu iluuct ilibt.iuce tVuin tt ickie, on the liurbice, to this point of thu Canje, is 
about i\(enty'tuo niilus. Xtie Caiije hence pursues its course to tile nurtiiwnrd, and 
falls mto thu Berbice imme(Bately to the noith aSHaw Auisterdam, — liu. 
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colony has stopped the presents^ which were formerly jriven to the 
Indians, he has retired, and contents himself with superintending 
the affairs of his own relations, and those who are under him, at 
his settlement, which, for neatness and comfort, surpasses any 
I have ever seen before, and vies with that of many of the settlers. 
In his own settlement ho acts as supreme; nothing must be done 
without liis knowledge and consent. He is noted for his gallantry, 
and indulges in polygamy like the rest of his trilje. He has 
lately taken unto himself a young bride, distinguished for her 
Indian charms, and who on the present occasion was dressed as a 
European : she was certainly handsome ; the chief kejit a strict 
natch over her. His teats ot valour and villainy, when intent on 
re-stocking his harem, are the topics of conversation for the country. 

Murcfi Its. — We bade adieu to iMr. Huggin; and having 
selected a guide among Jandje’s subjects, to inform me of the 
names of streams and waters in our descent of the Berbice from 
the Wicronie to the coast, we set out, our progress being regulated 
by the tides. I was anxious to procure as accurate a survey 
of the lower river Berbice as circumstances and time would permit 
me. I used with great advantage the well-known method of surveying 
by measuring distances by sound, which, by comparison, I found 
sufficiently accurate, and I have thus procured a number of data 
which, checked by astronomical observations, may prove useful 
for the construction of a topographical map of the river on a large 
scale. 

On our descent we visited the site of the old Fort Xas.sau and 
Old Amsterdam, the funner capital of Berbice : the streets of the 
latter are yet to be traced by brick pavements : there is little to 
be seen of the fortifications, which arc covered with bush and 
grass, and wo did not feel very anxiovis to enter into a close in- 
vestigation, as we had been warned to licwarc of Eubori, anil other 
poisonous snakes, which frefjuent the old walls. As a monument 
of its former wealth, a single dwelling of a rich proprietor rises 
alone out of the present surrounding wilderness — ere long itself 
to be numbered among the ruins around. The glazed and 
richly-ornamented windows are shattered in. and the name of Zluse, 
which in ornamental letters and flourishes decorates the entrance, 
will doubtless soon be obliterated. 

Murch dO. — At the plantation j\Iara. on the river's right, or 
eastern bank, I measured a base-line to determine the width, and 
loiind it S.'lG yards wide at about tweiitv-three miles from the 
sea ; its average di'ptli from three to four fathoms ; the current 
four knots an hour. Be reached the plantation Rossfield, on 
the left bank, that night, and were most liosjutably received by 
IMr. ^Mackenzie : it is in lat. 10' N, long, .17^ '2GV W, , 

March 31, — After an absence of four inonlhs and several davs, 
wc arrived this afternoon at Xew Amslhrdain, Tiic crowd of 
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feelings which oppressed my heart at my return were very dif- 
ferent from those with which I set out. On reviewing the events 
w hich had occurred since the bow of my corial w as turned in the 
contrarv direction — not to mention the rainy weather, want of pro- 
visions, and the phvsical obstacles that opposed our further pro- 
gress — I could not but feel that we were returning without one of 
our companions; and however conscious that on all occasions I had 
fully done my duty, and exerted myself to the utmost, still the 
remembrance ot the loss of one who had shared all our perils and 
privations could not but throw a damp over the gratification that 
we naturally felt on returning from the solitudes of savage life to 
the abode of civilized man. 


Among other rollections in natural history made during these 
two expeditions into the interior, .58 specimens of birds iound on 
the banks of the Corentyn have been sent to the British Museum ; 
400 other speciniens, collected on the Berbice, have unfortunately 
been lost on board a vessel during the late hurricane in the West 
Indies. 

Also a collection of about SOOO dried specimens of plants, 
consisting of nearly 400 species, among which are several kinds 
of Lucis, the rare genus Cleifites of Richard, the Mora and 
Greenheart trees, of which so little has hitherto been known, a 
species of that singular genu Balanopkorci, and many other 
curious plants. 

But the most striking o])ject discovered in the vegetable king- 
dom is a gigantic water lily, with leaves six feet, and fragrant 
llowers fifteen inches, in diameter, which, at the wish of Air. 
Schomburgk, and with Her Alajcstv's gracious permission, has 
been dedicated to our Sovereign under the name of 
A icTORi.v Rnorv. 

It is supposed to be the same as the plant called Eimjalc 
Amnzonicuhy Piippig, who mot with it on the river Amazons; but 
it is a distinct genus in the opinion of Biofessor Lindlev, who has 
printed lor jirivate distribution a short account of it, now in the 
library of the Geographical Socictv. 

[By the latest accounts from Air. Schomburgk, dated Deme- 
rara. Sept. 1‘J, 1837. w e learn that he had happily recovered from 
a severe attack ol lever, and was again to start on the following 
(lav for William I\ .’s Cataract on the Essecj^uibo, in 3° 14' N. 
lat., with the intention of exploring that river to its sources, and 
then to continue the examination of the range of mountains called 
the Sierra Acarav, believed to be the line of separation, in this 
part of South America, between the basins of the EssecjuilKi and 
the Amazons. 











ANALYSES, &c. 


I. — Citleccion de Ohrn^ y Dontnieiilos relaticns a hi Hiatoria An- 
tiguii y Modernn de Un Prnviiiciat del Jiii) de la Plain, ihi't- 
trados con nolas y disertacioiies. Por Pedro de Anijelis. (4 
tomos folio.) Buenos Aires, iyd(i. Communicated by Sir 
Woodbine Parish, F.R.S. 

T HK Geographical Society has received, through the kindness 
of Seuor de Angelis, the first four volumes of this valuable work, 
the fir.st attempt, we Irelieve, as yet made, under any of the new 
governments of South America, to collect and bring before the 
world some of the many original records existing in their public 
archives, illustrative of the history and geography of the Spanish 
possessions in those parts, which it was the policy of the mother 
country so carefully to hide from public view. The project 
of extending the southern frontier of the province of Buenos 
Ayres, and the expeditions undertaken with the object of driving 
the Indians bevond the Rio Negro, appear to have led to a 
search for such information as in former periods was collected ; 
and not only were many valuable papers thus brought to light 
relative to the Pampas, and those parts of the coast of Patagonia 
explored and partially settled by the Spaniards in the last century, 
but a mass of others of the highest interest, connected with the 
history of the original discovery and subsequent exploration of a 
great portion of those widely-spread regions formerly comprised 
under the government of the Viceroy of Buenos Ayres, and 
reaching from Patagonia to Peru. Sehor tie Angelis was fortu- 
nately able to appreciate the value of these materials ; and under 
the patronage of the present government of Buenos Ayres under- 
took to publish them ; no slight task in a country where all the 
materiel of the press — types, paper, and printers, are imported 
from Europe, vastly enhancing its expense. To meet this, the 
work has been brought out in monthly numbers ; and as. in the 
course of its publication, the editor has received many additions 
to his original collection, there is a want of order as to subject 
and date in the arrangement of the whole, which is inconvenient 
in a work of reference. This, however, seems to have been un- 
avoidable, and is easy of correction, if the work should reach a 
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second edition. To tlie South Americans, as to us, the greater 
part of the documents now published are equally new, and the 
interest taken hy them in their appearance may be inferred from 
a list of nearly five hundred native subscribers annexed to the 
first volume. 

Our limited space will only allow us to give brief notices of the 
several papers in this very interesting collection ; but we can 
safely assure our readers that a reference to the volumes them- 
selves. now in the librarv, will repay a careful examination of 
their contents. To geographers especially, many of them will be 
found to be of the first importance. 

In the order of publication, the first paper in the collection is, 

1. La Arfjentina, or Hhlory of the Provinces of the Rio dc la Plata, 
fv'im the diicorcry of that river hy Solis. Written in the year 
1G12. By Don Rui Diaz de Guzman. 

This is one of the early chronicles of the Conquistadores. The 
writer, a gallant and enthusiastic adventurer, allied to the noble 
family of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, appears to have been 
actuated by a laudable desire to transmit to posterity a narrative 
of events in which he was an actor himself, and some of his near- 
est relatives had played a conspicuous part : though never before 
published, several manuscript copies of it had got into circulation, 
one of which was lent to Dr. Southey, who used it in his history 
of Brazil : Azara speaks of it also, and in terms of the highest 
praise ; esteeming it a better authority for the early history of the 
dominion of the Spaniards in those parts than any other work he 
had met with. It now appears with the advantage of an exten- 
sive and well-arranged collection of notes by the learned editor, 
which greatlv adds to its value. 

Though the author professes to give a description of countries 
for the first time explored by Europeans, his geographical data 
are of course not to be compared with those we now possess. 
His principal object seems to have been to record, as he savs in 
Ins dedication to the Duke of Medina Sidonia, “ the valiant deeds 
of those luave Spaniards who undertook the discoverv, and the 
conquest, and the peopling of those parts, in the course of which 
(he adds) there happened many things worthv to be remembered 
and truly his account of the extraoriliiiary jierseverance and con- 
tempt of every danger and difficulty which so strikinglv animated 
the first discoverers of those countries cannot but excite the ad- 
miration of every reader. Amongst them were many noblemen 
and gentlemen who. imbued with the true chivalrous spirit of the 
age in which they lived, appear, like brave kniglits-errant, to have 
sought for dangers only to overcome them. The boldness with 
wjilch the new countries were explored and taken possession of is 
manellous ; considering that the natives of those regions were 
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not like the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru^ hut a warlike race 
who defended themselves ajrainst the invaders with an obstinate 
courage which often ballled the best laid plans of the Spaniards, 
and led to the slaughter of many of their most notable captains. 
Speaking of these Indians the editor says — 

‘ They were all sprung from the same stock — that of the Guaranis — 
a nation whose origin, customs, language, and numerous offsets, would 
alone furnish copious materials for a work greatly wanted in the history 
of America. They reached from the southern Atlantic to the frontiers 
of the empire of the Incas, following the courses of the many great 
rivers and of their numerous ramifications which intersect all that vast 
portion of the globe. TlieTirabus, the Agaccs, the Caracaras, the Pay- 
aguas, were all from this same stock, whose language was spoken alike 
by the Carios and Arachanes in Brazil, and bv the Chicpiitos and 
Chiriguanos in Peru. Every grade of barbarism, from the savage state 
to the first dawnings of civilization, were to he traced among the various 
tribes of this large family, which wandered to and fro, subject to no 
general law or direction. Anthropophagi in some places, and hushaud- 
men in others, they submitted voluntarily to the authority of their Ca- 
ciques, and to the dictation of their Diviners or Jugglers. The extent 
of tlieir religion was comprised in the two names of a good and evil 
spirit, Tupa, the translation of which is. Ah, who art thou 1 niul Anang, 
the Persecutor of souls. Of these Anang, tlic had spirit, was by far 
the object of most veneration, and in propitiating liim it was that the 
influence of the Diviners was principally exercised. 

They had a confused tradition of a great deluge which destroyed all 
their nation, except two individuals, who saved themselves by climbing 
a lofty palm tree, on the fruit of which they subsisted till the, waters 
subsided. 

Their government was vested in an hereditary Cacique in time of 
peace, and in an elective dictatorship in war: in both cases they yielded 
a blind obedience to their chiefs, however dcsjiotic. The authority of 
the parent over his children was as absolute as that of the Cacique : 
marriages were as easily broken as made 1 Their diversions consisted 
entirely in dancing and drunkenness : they began with shouts, and ended 
with blood : their chosen beverage was a fermented liquor, made from 
maize or honey, and of this they drank till they fell down in a state of 
madness : at such times they seized their darts, and aimed deadly blows 
at their best friends and companions. They can haidlvhe described as 
a nomadic people; hut yet they had, if their traditions arc to be cic- 
dited, undertaken distant conquests; cinharkiiig on the rivers in their 
canoes, and without other arms than their hows and clubs. They 
hoasteil of having never submitted to a foreign yoke ; and when they 
bowed their necks to that of the Spaniards, it was under the delusion 
that they were treating with allies, not foreseeing that they w ere to be 
made slaves of.’ 

Such were the Guarani's in tliosc times. Their language is still 
spoken bv most of the Indian tribes of the western frontiers of 
Brazil, and may be traced from the Parana to the Marafion? 
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The Jesuits published a grammar and dictionary of it, which 
were used in their celebrated missions in Paraguay, where, at a 
later period, this once warlike people submitted themselves with 
such wonderful docility to their spiritual sway. 

2 and 3 . — Account of the Journey of Don Luis de la Cruz from the 
fort of Ballenar, on the frontier of the Province of Conception, in 
Chile, through unknoivn lands, inhabited by Indians, to the city 
of Buenos Ayres, performed in the year 1806. 

The want of a more direct means of communication between 
Buenos Ayres and the southern provinces of Chile had long been 
felt, and at the beginning of the present century the governors of 
those countries received directions to ascertain how far it was 
practicable to open a shorter passage across the Pampas, south 
of the old beaten track between the two capitals by Mendoza. 
This led to the discovery of some new passes over the Cordillera, 
and amongst them that of Las Damas, which it was said might 
be crossed in carriages. 

In the spring of 1 806, an expedition was planned to start from 
the frontier fort of Ballenar, near Antuco, in Chile, direct across 
the continent. The command was entrusted to Don Luis de la 
Cruz, who had a strong personal interest in its success. The 
Intervening country was in the nominal possession of the Peguen- 
ches Indians as far as the river Cudileubu (Atuel ?), beyond 
%vhich the Ranqueles trilres claimed all the lands to the frontiers 
of Buenos Ayres. With the first of these nations the people of 
Chile had at that time a good understanding, and the principal 
caciques were in consequence easily induced to undertake to 
escort the expedition so far as their jurisdiction extended. With 
their aid, and his own party, consisting of sixteen persons, officers 
and men, Cruz started from Antuco on the 7th of April, 1806. 
On the sixth day, when he had gone about eighteen leagues on 
his journey, he arrived at the river Neuquen, formed by many 
streams from the Cordillera, the principal of which appear to be 
the Rinquilcubu, which descends from the Sierra de Pichachen, 
and the Cudileubu, the drain of many smaller rivers, which have 
their sources in the Cordillera further north. The Neuquen, 
from the junction of the Cudileubu, Cruz says, no one doubts is 
nangable to where it falls into the Rio Negro, and thence to 
the sea. 

Proceeding onward, the expedition came to another river, called 
by the Indians the Cobuleubu, described to be as large as the 
Neuquen, and which, as far as he could learn, Cruz says does 
not unite with that river, but after a long bend to the east-north- 
east, which the expedition followed for several days, turns again 
,to the south, and runs to the sea : if this be true, it can be no 
other than the Colorado. 
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Still farther on, and when the expedition had travelled, accord- 
ing to their daily measurement, seventy-four leagues from Antuco, 
they came to a river called by the Indians the Chadileubu, which 
they described to be joined by the Diamante about five leagues 
below where it was crossed by the expedition, and farther on by 
the Desaguadero, which they also soon after passed. This river, 
therefore, must be the Atuel ; more to the south, the Indians 
stated it to be lost in a chain of lakes resembling those of Guana- 
cache to the north of Mendoza. 

Cruz’s account of these rivers throws much new light upon the 
hydrography of this part of the Pampas, and will doubtless enable 
geographers to correct many errors which exist in the maps hitherto 
published. 

As the Chadileubu was the nominal boundary of the lands of 
the Peguenches, they would not proceed without first sending an 
embassy to their neighbours, the Ranqueles, to explain the object 
of the expedition ; nor was Cruz backward in promising them 
suitable presents, if they would follow the example of the Pe- 
guenches, and assist in conducting his party safely to the frontier 
of Buenos Ajtcs. Their leave obtained, the expedition pro- 
ceeded, and striking direct across the Pampas to the fort of Me- 
linque, the north-western point of the territory of Buenos Ayres, 
they arrived there, without hinderance or accident, on the forty- 
seventh day after leaving Antuco, having travelled, according to 
their measured distance, l66 leagues. 

Whilst resting from their fatigues at this place, some straggling 
soldiers galloped in from Buenos Ayres, bringing the unlooked- 
for news of the landing of General Beresford’s little army, and 
the surrender of the capital to the English ; the Viceroy, it was 
said, had fled to Cordova, and thither Cruz proceeded, after dis- 
missing his Indian companions, who had served him the whole way 
with the greatest fidelity and zeal, and who took an affectionate 
leave of him, notwithstanding his inability, under the circum- 
stances, to reward them as he had promised upon his arrival at 
Buenos Ayres. 

This was the last attempt at discovery made during the rule of 
the Spaniards in South America, nor did the power of the mother 
country survive long enough to permit even this to be acted upon. 
The very journal of the expedition was lost sight of, and but 
for Senor de Angelis, might never again have been heard of. It 
IS an interesting volume, and amongst other descriptions, contains 
a minute account of the manners and customs of the Peguenches, 
vvhich seem to differ but little from those of the Araucanian nation 
from which they are evidently sprung, and of which a full account 
has been given by Molina. 

In describing the physical features of the country through 
which he passed, Cruz makes many observatihns highly interest- 

YOL. VII. o B 
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Ing in a geological point of view. He was greatly struck, amongst 
other things, with the abundance of fossil marine remains in all 
the rallies on the eastern slopes of the Cordillera. Coal, he says, 
is to be met with after passing the N euquen ; probably of the 
same sort as that which has long been known to exist on the oppo- 
site side of the Cordillera, on the sea coast ; and inexhaustible 
deposits of salt. 

4. Falkner’s Account of Patagonia, originally published in English. 

This c urious work, whicli is now scarce and rarely to be met 
with, contains the only description hitherto published of the coun- 
try to the south of Buenos Ayres, upon which any reliance can be 
placed. The author was a .Jesuit, who, after passing nearly forty 
years of his life in the unknown regions he describes, upon the 
expulsion of his order from South America, returned to his native 
country, and published this book. One of bis objects was to point 
out how vulnerable were the King of Spain's possessions in those 
parts ; and there is no doubt (as will be seen by other documents 
in this collection) that his observations upon this subject induced 
the Spnnisli government to found several settlements soon after 
its appearance, upon the coast of Patagonia, of which the only 
one now remaining is that on the Rio Negro. 

That the work should never before h.avc appeared in the Spanish 
language, is a striking exemplification of the jealous policy of Spain, 
and of tlie care taken to prevent the people of South America 
from acquiring correct knowledge even of their own country. 

Our readers will find a copy of it in the library of the Society, 
in the original lansruao-e. 

5. Collcclion (ij Documents lelating to the City of the Ccesars (f/e 
lot CcFsan".), nijiposed to ejcist in the Andes, south of Valdivia. 

The history of the suppised city of the Cmsars seems almost a 
repetition in a more southern region of the fabulous account of El 
Horado, excepting that the evidence adduced in support of the 
existence of Los C'a’sarcs is so positive and circumstantial as to do 
away with much of the wonder that such a talc should Lave im- 
posed not only on the vulgar, but on some of the most learned ol 
the Jesuit fathers, and upon the court of Spain itself, during the 
best part ol two centuries. The least extravagant of the accounts 
given ot this people represented them as inhabiting a city built 
some distamc south of Valdivia, about a couple of leagues from 
the sea, upon an island called I^ayecjue, in a lake in the Cordil- 
lera : — it was described as surrounded by a wall and ditch, and 
to be defemled by aitillerv; — the houses to be of stone, and 
roofed alter the fashion of Old Spain, and the churches rich and 
..full of silver ornaments : — rn their houses the people, who were 
described as of a fair complexion and habited like Europeans, 
were served by Indians whom they had reduced to Christianity : — 
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the snowy Cordillera hid them to the north and west, hut to the 
south and cast lay extensive plains which were covered with their 
herds and flocks," and laid out in corn-fields and gardens. Many 
witnesses swore to the truth of this description, to which others 
made the most marvellous additions. 

Various were the conjectures not only as to the precise place 
where this people was to he found, hut as to whence they could 
have come : — some heheved tlieiii to he the remnant of the Spa- 
niards who had fled from f )sonio and tin- other cities on that part 
of the coast, destroied hy the Araueanians in 1599; others, that 
thej were the crews of ships known to have hecn lost in the 
Straits of Afagellan ; hut none seemed to douht the fact ol their 
existence. 

So lately as 1781. the court of Spain was strongly urged to 
take some steps to ascertain wlu'ther they were not still to he 
found ; and the governor ot ( hile was in eoiiseijuence ordered to 
eollect and report upon the whole of the evidence which existed 
upon the subject. I his, we an* told, consisted ot no less than 
nine volumes of depositions and other documentary ciidence. 
The fiscal s report upon which has heen printed at tull length by 
Sefior do Angelis, and sums up alter a prolix analysis of the tes- 
timonv of everv individual w itness in the terms tollowing . Con- 
sidering such a mass ol evidenci*. then* appears no room to douht 
the exist(*nce of a settlement, either of Sp.aniards or str.angers, in 
the Cordillera, towards the Straits of Magellan and Cape Iloin; 
and though there may he some difTerence in the accounts given 
Iiy the I ndians as to the precise sjxit on which they have heen seen, 
this mav he accounted for, Ac. Ac.’ 

It does not appear, however, that the court of Spam thought fit 
to move farther m the matter, and the whole story is now as gene- 
rallv disbelieved as it was once credited. 

Without running into either of these extremes, we think the 
temporary sojourn and occasional visits ol Europeans to those parts 
of the coast where their appearance W’as a novelty to the natives, 
and may have created exaggerated imjiressions upon a simple 
r.ace, mav account fora great part of the history of Los Ciesares. 

\ ov'ages of discov'ery, shipvvrecks, attempts at colonization, huc- 
caneermg, sealing and whaling expeditious, may all have contri- 
huted to establish the belief that strange people were upon the 
coast, vvlio being in rcalitv hut casual visitors, no one afterwards 
could find. 

6. Arroimt of a I'oyaiie from Buenos Ayres to explore the Coast oj 
Putayoniu as far it<: the Straits of Mayellan, in PtAb. By the 
Jesuit Fathers Quiroga and Cardiel ; hy order ol his Catholic 
Majesty. • 

The object of this vovage was to examine the coast of Pata- 
gonia, in order to see whether there was any suitable point on 

<lH ‘2 
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which to found a settlement, and avowedly originated in the alarm 
created by the appearance of the account of Anson’s voyage. It 
contains some information respecting the general aspect of the 
coast in question, and the determination of several points by ob- 
servation, which the fathers state had not been correctly laid 
down by former navigators. Off the river of Santa Cruz they 
were nearly lost, which leads them to remark upon the great 
alteration which must have taken place in the depth of water in 
that river since it was first discovered, and they quote authorities 
to show, that in former times large ships could safely enter it, 
whereas when they were there it was blocked up by dangerous 
sand-banks, upon which they narrowly escaped shipwreck. They 
j)oint out some errors in the account given in Anson’s voyage, 
and by other foreigners, of the country about San Julians, espe- 
cially as to the existence of a large river laid down in the old 
maps, and having its sources in a lake forty or fifty leagues inland, 
applying somewhat dryly, though perhaps deservedly, to the au- 
thors of such wilful mistakes the old Spanish adage — “ d luengas 
tierras, luengas mentiras ! ” The latitudes given of San Julians, 
Port Desire, and Santa Cruz, differ ordy a few seconds from the 
more recent observations by the officers of her Majesty’s ship 
Beagle. 

7. Project for extending the Frontiers of Buenos Ayres to the River 
Negro, by Captain Undiano. To which is added, the Diary of a 
Journey made from Buenos Ayres to the City of Talca, in Chile ; 
by the Senores Zamudio and Souvillac. 1805. 

In the first of these papers. Captain Undiano points out the 
advantage which might result from adopting the line of the Dia- 
mante or N euquen to its j unction with the N egro, and thence from 
that river to the sea, as the boundaries to the south of the provinces 
of Buenos Ayres, San Luis, and Mendoza, thereby inclosing, as he 
says, 1 6,000 square leagues of the best land in the world ; which, by 
the establishment of a few fortified points, might be easily secured 
from the predatory incursions of the miserable Indian tribes which 
now wander, as he says, like gipsies over those parts of the country. 
His opinions are grounded upon haring been employed against 
the Indians in 1784, in pursuit of whom he had passed by the 
rivers Diamante and Atuel, and had been nearly as far south as 
the junction of the N euquen to the Negro, described by Villarino. 
His paper affords, therefore, some additional data as to the course 
of that river, with which we are so imperfectly acrtuainted. 

Zamudio’s itinerary is valuable to the geographer, and gives the 
distances minutely from place to place, along a line of road pass- 
ing from Buenos Ayres by Melinque ; the fort of San Jose, near 
the lake Bevedero, south of San Luis ; Corocorto, on the river 
T unuyan ; along the course of that river to the fort of San Carlos ; 
and thence by that of San Rafael, on the Diamante. Zamudio 
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entered the Cordillera by a valley, through which ran the head 
waters (manantiales) of the river Atuel, which led him to the 
pass of the Plancbon, where he describes the Cordillera at its 
summit, instead of broken and precipitous as might be expected, 
to be a table land, as level and easy to be crossed as the Pampas 
of Buenos AjTes : — descending on the opposite side by the Valle 
Grande, he passed the Rio Claro at Quesara, and reached Talca 
after a journey of 388 leagues. 

8. Memoir on the Spanish Settlements on the Coast of Patagonia, 
draicn up for the information of the Marquis of Loreto, Viceroy 
of Buenos Ayres, by Don Francisco de Viedma, Superintendent 
of the said Settlements. 1784. 

This paper treats of a subject which might have been of consi- 
derable consequence (had the author’s opinion been adopted) to 
Spanish interests in that part of the world. It contains an account 
of the several settlements formed by the Spaniards on the east 
coast of Pat.agonia, from the unfortunate expedition of Sarmiento, 
to the establishment of colonies at San Jose, Port Desire, and San 
Julians, in 1788 ; and of the causes which led to their subsequent 
abandonment. Viedma, who had had the general superintend 
ence of those establishments, and had watched their ])rogress and 
prospects with great interest, deplores the policy which induced 
the Court of Spain to give them up at the moment, he says, 
when their capabilities and utility were becoming apparent. In- 
dependently of other important political considerations, he bad 
looked to them as a source of wealth to Spain, from the whale 
and seal fisheries on those coasts, which they might have com- 
manded, and which other nations have since reaped the benefit of. 
They promised also to Buenos Ayres an inexhaustible supply of 
salt, an article of first necessity there in the preparation of the 
staple articles of export. He quotes the example of the colony 
on the Rio Negro, established at the same time, and the only one 
which had not been broken up, to show that it was perfectly 
within the power of the settlers to pnnide for their own subsist- 
ence, and that it was an error to suppose that either the climate 
or soil was unfit for the production of the necessaries of life. 

Speaking of that colony, viz., on the Negro, he strongly urges 
the importance of keeping it up, and shows the immense advan- 
tages w hich may ultimately result from Villarino’s discovery that 
that river affords a navigable communication across the continent 
to the foot of the Andes over against \’aldivia ; and he urges the 
formation of military posts upon it, and especially at the great 
pass frequented by the Indians near the island of Choleechel, as 
the best means of preventing the predatory incursions of those 
savages against the province of Buenos Ayres. • 

In this Viedma only repeats the opinion given by Villarino, and 
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ofterij at subsequent periods, urged by others with the like result, 
to no purpose. It is only now more than half a century afterwards 
that precisely the same remedy for the same evil appears to be 
the only effectual one, and that General Rosas, the Governor 
of Buenos Ayres, is carrying into effect the plan suggested by 
Viedma. 

To most of our readers, the historical fact that there ever ex- 
isted any European establishments on the coast of Patagonia will, 
we believe, be entirely new. 

Volume II. 

9. Description of Potosi and its Dependencies, in 1787, by the 
Governor, Don Juan del Pino Manrique. 

Senor de Angelis observes, that no authentic history of this 
celebrated city, whose mines have enriched the world, has ever 
been before published. This account of it was written in 1787, 
by one of its governors, and goes back as far as the first discovery 
of its mineral treasures in the year 1546. It comprises, also, a 
description of the districts of Porco, Chayanta, Chichas, Lipes, 
and Atacama, which formed part of the intendency of Potosi ; the 
whole jurisdiction comprised in which he calculates to have been 
little short of 600 leagues in circumference. The population then 
amounted to 216,871 souls, of which 24,206 resided in the city of 
Potosi. But Potosi had then lost much of its original importance. 
In l6l 1, the editor observes, the inhabitants of the city alone were 
estimated at 150,000. From the discovery of the mines to 1783, 
the quantity of silver, on which the King’s duties were paid there, 
amounted to the enormous sum of 820,513,893 dollars; and it 
was supposed that nearly as much more had been taken out of the 
mines which had not been brought to account. 

The e.xtravagance of the people seems to have been in propor- 
tion to their wealth. • The celebration of the coronation of Charles 
the Fifth was said to have cost them eight millions ; and the 
funeral ceremonies, on the death of Philip the Third, no less than 
six millions of dollars. Of the fortunes of some individuals, some 
idea may be formed from the fact of the marriage-portion of a 
daughter of General Mexia amounting to a million of dollars (in 
l6l2) : and of another young lady, a daughter of a General Perera, 
a few years before, to 2,300,000 dollars. The waste of human 
life in bringing these treasures from the bowels of the earth was 
frightful, and depopulated sixteen extensive provinces, the un- 
fortunate native inhabitants of which were subjected to the Mita — 
an Indian word but too significant of the part which all m turn 
were obliged to take in this unwholesome labour. 

^ 10. History of Paraguay, the Provinces of Lm Plata and Tucuman, 
by the Jesuit Father Guevara. Vol. I. 

Guevara was one of. the most enlightened of the Jesuit fathers. 
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and was the contemporary and assodate of Falkner and Dobriz- 
hoffer, whose works upon South America have been published in 
our own language. The present, which is a much more com- 
prehensive work, would be quite as interesting, if translated, to 
English readers. It gives a general description and liistory of 
Paraguay and the provinces of La Plata, from their first discovery 
down to the year 1621. In a second volume Guevara completed 
the historical part to his own time ; but on the expulsion of his 
order from South America, the manuscript was transmitted to 
Spain by the Viceroy, Bucarelli, who it is said had received ex- 
press orders to secure it ; such importance did the ruling powers 
in the mother country attach to its suppression. The volume 
which escaped, and which is now published for the first time, is 
divided into two books ; the first descriptive of the government, 
manners, and customs of the original Indian inhabitants of the 
country — with some account of its natural history : the second, 
which is perhaps the most valuable, contains the history of the 
several governments of the Spanish commanders who succeeded 
each other from 1515 to 1620. A subsequent compiler has 
added a succinct notice of those who followed, down to the last of 
the viceroys, Cisneros, with whom, in 1810. concluded the rule of 
Spain in that part of South America. The whole affords mate- 
rials of interest to the historian. 

Guevara has not hesitated to adopt the generally received opi- 
nion, that a race of giants once inhabitei^ that part of the world ; 
in proof of which he refers to their bones, so often met with in 
many parts of the country, especially about the river Carcarana, 
south of Santa Fe. In our days, science has corrected this error, 
and shown that the bones in question are not human, but belonged 
to the lost species of the mastodon and megatherium. 

11. The Argentina, or Conquest of the Province of La Plata, an 

Historical Poem, by the Archdeacon Martin del Barcocentenera. 

1601. 

The Argentina is an attempt to imitate the Araucana of Ercilla, 
being a rhyming chronicle, as the editor calls it, of the ‘ History of 
the Conquest of the Provinces of La Plata.’ The author, like 
Ercilla, though a priest instead of a soldier, was an eye-witness of 
many of the most remarkable incidents he relates, and passed 
twenty-lour years in various parts of the countries he describes. 
He has recorded much that is not to be found elsewhere, except 
on his authority. This poem is to be found in the third volume 
of “ Barcia’s Historiadores Primitivos de las Indias;” but Angelis 
says, with so many errors, that he has had no hesitation in giving 
another version of it. It is now accompanied by a collection of 
notes, which add greatly to its value. * 
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12. Description of the River Paraguay, from the mouth of the River 
Xaurii to its junction with the Parana. By the Jesuit Father 
Quiroga. 

Father Quiroga^ the author of this valuable geographical docu- 
ment, is the same who accompanied the expedition sent to survey 
the coasts of Patagonia in 1745 (noticed in No. 6 of this collec- 
tion). He was subsequently selected to determine the geographi- 
cal position of the several missions of the Jesuits in Paraguay, and 
to lay down a map of that country, which was completed and pub- 
lished at Rome in 1753, by Franceschelli. “ One of the most in- 
correct portions of this map,” observes the editor, “ was the course 
of the river Paraguay and it was precisely that which Quiroga 
had shortly afterwards an opportunity of setting right, being ap- 
pointed in 1/52 to accompany Flores, the Spanish commissioner 
charged to set up the boundary mark at the mouth of the Xauru, 
in fulfilment of the sixth article of the treaty between Spain and 
Portugal, signed at Madrid in 1750. 

The result of his observations on this occasion was adopted by 
Don Luis de la Cruz, in his great map of South America, pub- 
lished at Madrid in 1775. 

As Quiroga ’s paper is only to be found in Morelli’s Latin edi- 
tion of Charlevoix, we shall give a few quotations from it. 

In the first chapter he describes the course of the river Para- 
guay, from its sources to its junction with the Parana, stating the 
positions of the mouths of all the principal rivers which flow into 
it from the Xauru in lG°25'. Below the Xauru, he says, the 
Paraguay divides into two considerable branches, the principal one 
running in a narrow but deep channel through the Xarayes (and 
it was through this that Quiroga himself passed) : the other branch 
flows some leagues to the westward. 

Farther down the Porrudos joins it in lat. 1 7° 52', and other 
rivers successively as follows, viz . : — 

The Tepoti in 21° 45' The Xexui in 24° 7' 

The Corrientes in 22 2 The Quarepoti in 24 23 

The Guarambare in 23 8 The Ibobi in 24 29 

The Ipaneguazu in 23 28 The Mboicaein 24 56 

The Ipane-niini in 24 4 Tlie Salado in 25 1 

The city of Assumption he places in 25° 17' 15" lat., and 
long. 58° 5' W. of Greenwich, though, he says, according to 
others, it is in 25° 16' lat., and 58° 7' long. A little below it 
the Pilcomayo runs into the Paraguay from the Chaco, hy three 
mouths. The mouth of the Tebiquari is in 26° 35'. The Ber- 
™^jo joins in lat. 26° 54', eleven leagues direct distance from the 
city of Corrientes, where the junction of the Parana and Paraguay 
takes place in lat. 27° 27', long. 58° 22' W. of Greenwich. 

In the subsequent chapter the several Indian tribes met with 
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upon the shores of these rivers are described, as well as the physi- 
cal features of the country passed by ; and the paper concludes 
with an account of the provinces of Cuyaba and Mattogrosso, 
their gold and diamond mines, and other productions, and of the 
inland navigation by which the Portuguese from San Pablo reach 
those districts. 

13. Diary of the Navigation and Survey of the River Tebiquari ; 
a posthumous xcork 0 / Don Felix de Azara. 1785. 

Everything of Azara’s is valuable. The title of this paper 
hardly does justice to it : it ought rather to be called a “ Month’s 
Excursion in Paraguay.” The author started from Assumption by 
the road which leads to Villa Rica in the interior, thence passing 
by Casapa, he reached Yuti, where he embarked in a canoe, to 
follow the river Tebiquari to where it falls into the Paraguay. 
He returned on horseback by the road which skirts the left bank 
of that river — a difficult and painful undertaking at the time from 
the overflowing of the river and the inundation of all the country 
along its banks. In these swamps the musquitoes and innumera- 
ble venomous insects drove both men and horses almost mad. 
Man to live in these regions should be amphibious, and armed 
like the caymans and crocodiles. Azara’s object was to lay down 
correctly the position of every place he passed through, and every 
feature of the country he could observe with any tolerable accu- 
racy from a distance. 

His daily observations are given with the greatest minuteness, 
and are quite sufficient to enable the geographer to map by them 
a considerable portion of Paraguay Proper. The possibility of 
navigating the Tebiquari, which was verified, was of importance, 
inasmuch as the upper part of that river is situated near some 
forests where the celebrated Paraguay tea is cut — the great article 
of export from Paraguay. To send it down the Tebiquari was, 
if possible, obviously the easiest way of conveying it to the 
Paraguay, instead of by the overland road to Assumption, as had 
been the custom previously. Much valuable timber is cut on its 
banks, and floated down by it, to be sent to Buenos Ayres. 

From Yuti, where Azara embarked, it required thirteen days 
to reach the Paraguay, in a canoe ; the whole course of the river 
being extremely tortuous. 

His descrij)tion of that place may serve as a sample of the 
other Indian towns through which he passed, and where the sys- 
tem established by the Jesuits was then still in a great measure 
in operation; the main difference consisting in the Indians work- 
ing on their own account, instead of for the community. The 
administration of the place was committed to a corregidor, with 
other auxiliary officers : it was his duty to keep the Indians ia 
order, and to flog them when necessary ; but he was not per- 
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mitted to inflict more than fifty lashes. His deputieSj the alcaldes, 
could only go as far as six. Two of the oldest of the Indians 
visited every morning the houses of the rest, to see who were sick 
and required assistance, which it was their business to administer 
— an office, says Azara, much in request, inasmuch as the holders 
of it had always the means of taking good care of themselves. 

The dress of the women was a single garment, like a long 
chemise, called tipoy : the widows wore it black, and the girls 
and married women white, their long hair hanging down their 
backs. The men wore the poncho and dress of the gauchos of 
Buenos Ayres, and went about with arrows and spears, a custom 
wliich they appear to have inherited from their forefathers, who 
were constantly at war with their neighbours. 

Their principal occupation is cutting and preparing the Yerba 
or tea, of which, in the year Azara was amongst them, the people 
of Yuti alone had collected 16,600 arrobas, or about 400,000lbs. 

Volume III. 

14. Geographical and Statistical Account of the Intendency of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra. By Don Francisco de Viedma, the Governor. 
1788. 

The editor commences his remarks on tliis work by observing 
how vast a portion of the American continent is yet unknown ; and 
how much is wanting to complete our knowledge even of its lead- 
ing geographical features. Of this, the country here described 
may be quoted as a striking example : — situated in the midst of 
mountain chains, difficult of access, far from the sea-coast, without 
commercial relations, and only in contact with the unchilized 
tribes of the adjoining regions, its name hardly figures in our 
maps ; and yet it is extensive and populous, and abounds in the 
choicest of nature’s gifts; sugar, coffee, cocoa, rice, cotton, honey, 
indigo, are some of its productions, whilst the bowels of the earth 
are full of mineral treasures. The Spaniards found in it nume- 
rous native tribes, whose caciques were rlchlv habited, and lived 
in luxury ; — the crowns and the armlets, and the cups of gold and 
silver which Cabot sent to Charles V., and which led to the mis- 
nomer of “the River Plate,” were part of the booty which had 
been collected by Alexis Garcia in these regions. But whatever 
may have been the wealth and industry of the natives in those 
days, it soon chsappeared under the yoke of the conquerors, and the 
enervated half-cast race which grew up with no e.xcitement to im- 
prove their condition under the Spanish colonial system, were 
content to sleep away their lives under a tropical sun, in a state 
little better than perpetual idleness. 

' When Viedma was appointed governor-intendant, about 1787, 
of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, he was greatly struck with its caps- 
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bilities, if properly administered; and much of the work now 
before us comprises an investigation into the evils of the existing 
system^ and his suggestions for a better government, which, by 
stimulating native industry, might lead to the development of the 
great natural resources of the country. He was the same indivi- 
dual who had previously superintended the settlements on the 
coasts of Patagonia, and whose report is noticed in No. 8 of tiiis 
collection. He might as well have preached to the winds. 

But things are at last changed in that part of the world : the 
people have thrown off the yoke which kept them down, and 
henceforward their prospects depend upon themselves. The 
editor truly observes, that at jrresent they, and ail the new states 
of America, are but in their infancy : — srive them but time 
to pass the crisis produced by the sudden and entire change which 
has taken place in their institutions and it may be fairly expected 
that their progress will be rapid ; — no one can calculate their 
future destinies, but all may see that they contain within them 
the elements of prosperity : — Europe will be provided from them 
with many a valuable production now unknown ; and the day may 
come when the sugars of Cuzco, the coffee of Huanuco. and the 
cocoa of Moxos and Apolobamba will rival tht)se of Brazil, Gua- 
yaquil, and Caraccas. Nor is this an idle or groundless specu- 
lation : a learned naturalist, Haeiike, who resided many years in 
those parts, has shown they are not, as had been long sup- 
posed, excluded by nature from the possibility of carrying on a 
commercial intercourse with the rest of the world : he has shown 
that there are navigable rivers — the Beni, the iNIarinore, and 
the Itenes, with their affluents — by which their produce may be 
carried into the great river, the Madera, and floated down the 
Maranon, and thence to the Atlantic. Haenke’s invaluable paper 
on this subject was printed in volume V. of our journal, and may 
be usefully referred to as illustrative of the hydrography of the 
country described by Viedma. He hunself, on the other hand, 
points out the possibility of a southern passage, or road, across 
the flat country from Santa Cruz to the Parapiti, and thence to 
the Pilcomayo, which is at no great distance from it, and is be- 
lieved to be navigable the whole way to its junction with the 
Paraguay, opposite to Assumption. 

Thus, either by the Marahon or the Rio de la Plata, the pro- 
duce of Santa Cruz may find an outlet which may make the inha- 
bitants of those countries hereafter a commercial people, though 
situated in the heart of the continent. 

In Viedma’s tune the Government of Santa Cruz, which now 
forms an important portion of the new republic of Bolivia, ex- 
tended from lat. l6^ 38' to ‘20° S. lat., and comprised the depart# 
ments of Cochabamba (the capital), Clisa, Misque, \ alle Grande, 
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and Santa Cruz, and the less important districts of Sacaba, Arque, 
Tapacari, and Hayopaya. 

Of the several towns in each department, and their respective 
population divided into casts, Viedma gives a minute description, 
setting forth the natural productions and capabilities of each. 

He places the situation of Oropesa or Cochabamba, the capital, 
in lat. 17° 22' S3". It stands on a plain at the foot of the Cor- 
dillera, which is liable to be inundated during the periodical 
rains, whence its name of Cochabamba, or Cocha-pampa, which 
signifies a marshy plain. The climate, he says, is temperate and 
healthy, for, though in a tropical latitude, such is the elevation of 
the whole country that the Cordillera in the neighbourhood is 
capt with perpetual snow. 

The houses, which are large and convenient, are built of un- 
burnt bricks, and thatched with straw ; some of the best of them 
have two stories : the churches and convents are numerous and 
well-endowed : the inhabitants were then estimated at upwards 
of 22,000 ; they spoke the Quichua language, and even many of 
the ladies of the better class did not understand Spanish. 

The jiopulation of the whole province amounted to above 180,000 
souls ; the labouring part of which were chiefly employed in the 
manufacture of coarse cotton cloths, called tucuyos, for which, at 
that period, there was a great demand, not only in all the adjoining 
provinces, but in those e.vtending to Buenos Ayres. The annual 
value of the imports and e.vports of the whole intendency Vied- 
ma shows, even then, was equal to more than a milUon and a half 
of dollars. 

The paper concludes with an interesting description of the mis- 
sions in the provinces of Moxos and Chiquitos. 

15. Sovic Account of the Province of Tarija. By Don Juan del 
Pino Manrique, Governor of Potosi ; in a Letter to the Spanish 
Minister Don Jose Galvez. 1785. 

The notice of this paper would be more in its place after the 
description of Potosi (No. 9), by the same writer. 

Tarija is at present the frontier province of the Bolivian Re- 
public towards the south. Manrique describes it as consisting of a 
succession of charming valleys, with a delightful climate and fruit- 
ful soil ; in no part of America, he says, had he seen any country 
to be compared with this. Corn, maize, the yerba-mate of Para- 
guay, the coca, flax, and every necessary of life are produced there 
in the greatest abundance ; and such is the increase of the native 
population in consequence, that great numbers yearly emigrate to 
settle in the lands farther south, in the jurisdiction of Tucuman. 
But with all this, he adds, no one knows anything of Tarija. The 
'Spanish authorities, in whose jurisdiction it is situated, never took 
the trouble to visit it, because as it was known to possess no mine- 
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ral treasvires, and to be merely inhabited by an agricultural people, 
it was not deemed worthy of the slightest attention. 

The main object of the paper is to draw the minister’s attention 
to its natural resources, and the utility which would result from 
foment’mg the industry of the inhabitants, and giving them more 
importance. 

16. Diary of a Journey to the great Salt Lakes in the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres. By Don P. Andres Garcia. 1810. 

This paper, like the last, is out of its place, and should have 
appeared in the first volume, in connexion with Cruz’s Journey 
across the Continent. 

In old times the people of Buenos Ayres were supplied with 
salt from the great lakes in the south, here described ; but as the 
lands in which they were situated were overrun by the Indians, it 
was necessary to send an armed force to accompany the periodical 
expeditions undertaken in quest of it. The editor mentions one 
of these annual expeditions (in 1778), which consisted of 600 
carts, with 12,000 bullocks to draw them ; lOOO men, escorted 
by 400 soldiers and 2600 horses : s<jmetimes they were attended 
by artillery, to make a more imposing appearance amongst the 
Indians ; in 1810, Don Pedro Garcia was appointed to command 
one of these parties; and, being a competent geographer, was 
charged to avail himself of the opportunity to draw up a particular 
account of the physical features of the country he passed through, 
and to map it to the best of his abilities. This he has done, and 
his paper, moreover, contains many details respecting the Indians 
of the Pampas, which assist us greatly in acquiring a knowledge 
of the manners and customs of those gipsv tribes. 

The daily distances, with a series of latitudes and longitudes, 
are given in a tabular form ; from which the route of these expe- 
ditions, and the position of the Salinas, have been laid down, anti 
copied into Mr. Arrowsmith’s last map of the Provinces of La 
Plata. 

The largest of these salt lakes is situated, according to Garcia, 
in lat. 37° 13', and 63° 14' long. W. of Greenwich. 

17. Memoir on the Navigation of the River Tercero, and other af- 
fluents of the Parana. By Don Pedro Andres Garcia. 1813. 

The river Tercero, which rises in the province of Cordova and 
falls into the Parana, it appears was examined in the time of the 
Spaniards, and proved to be navigable for barges as high as the 
Pass of Fereira, about thirty leagues below the city of Cordova. 

The object of the writer of this paper is to show the facilities it 
affords for the transport of the produce of the provinces of Cor- 
dova and Cuyo to Buenos Ayres; while the Vcrmejo and Pilco- 
mayo may be turned to the like account by the inhabitants of 
Tucumanand Salta and Upper Peru. The whole of his paper 
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tends to prove that there is no part of the world in which greater 
facilities are afforded for the establishment of an inland navigation. 

18. Historical, Geographical, and Political Account of the ci-devant 
Jesuit Missions in Paraguay. By the Governor Don Gonzales 
de Doblas. llSh. 

In the whole of this collection there is not a more interesting 
work than this. Its title is fully realized by its contents, which 
certainly comprise the most valuable account of Paraguay as yet 
published. Doblas was appointed to administer the new system 
ol government established in the Guarani towns, after the expul- 
sipn of the Jesuits in 1768 — a system full of errors, and which in 
a very few vears led to the total ruin of those celebrated establish- 
ments. He arrived, however, in time to foresee and to foretell 
their inevitable fate,* unless a radical change took place in the 
mode of managing them ; and one of the main objects of his 
labours was to draw the attention of the court of Spain to the ab- 
solute necessity of this, if they desired to preserv e them. Senor de 
Angelis states, that some years afterwards the king showed a dis- 
position to adopt his honest suggestion, but it was then too late ; 
the depopulation of the missions was complete, and the ruins of 
their churches and buildings are all that, in many places, are now 
left to show that they ever e.visted. Although in a geographical 
point of view this work is of great interest, it is still more so as 
correcting some of the many erroneous imjtressions respecting the 
rule of the Jesuits in Paraguay, and goes far to justify them from 
the calumnious attacks made upon them by those who were in- 
terested in destroying the reputation of that celebrated order. 

19. Uldvric Schmidel's Voyage to the River Plate, in 1534, is not 
new to us ; it is to be met with in most of the collections of early 
voyages to that part of the world. 

20. The remaining Papers of the tJdrd volume of Senor Angelis’ 
work consist of a Collection of Original Records, showing — 1st, 
The founcbition of the city of Buenos Ayres in 1580, by Don Juan 
de Garay, and his allotment of tlie lands and Indians to his fol- 
lowers; 2nd, The foundation of Montevideo in 1724; 3rd, The 
“ Adas Capilulares,” or Proceedings of the Cabildo and People 
of Buenos Ayres, upon receipt of the news of the successes of the 
French in Spain, and the overthrow of the legitimate government 
of the mother country, which led them to establish their own first 
Junta in 1810. 

These documents, though valuable to the historian, hardly come 
within the province of this .Journal to notice further. In our 
next volume we hope to continue the analysis of the remaining 
volumes of Seuor de Angelis' interesting publication. 

* In the first seventeen years the population decreased frorrr 100,000 to 60,000. 
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II . — Jteise door der weinig hekenden Zuidelyhen Molukschen 

Archipel, door Lieut. D. H. Kolff, Jnn. Amsterdam. IStiS. 
Voyage through the Southern, or little knoivn part of the Archipe- 
lago of the Moluccas, 8fC. Communicated by G. W. Earl. Esq., 
M.R.A.S. 

[The little information we possess of this chain of islands, extending 
from the eastern point of Timor 500 miles towards New Guinea, only 
slightly mentioned by Yalentyn nearly two centuries ago, and character- 
ized by Horsburg “ as very imperfectly known,” and the importance 
they derive from their position within one day's sail of the northern 
coast of Australia, induces us to offer an analysis of a work very 
little known, we believe, in this country, and the author of which has 
actually visited all the islands he describes. — En.] 

The following voyage, which was performed in the Dutch colo- 
nial brig Dourga, was undertaken by the N etherlands Government 
for the purpose of obtaining information respecting the natural 
productions and commerce of the islands lying between Timor 
and the south-west coast of New Guinea, and of the condition of 
their inhabitants. The Dutch East India Company formerly had 
small settlements and spice-plantations on many of these islands ; 
but towards the close of the last century they had been aban- 
doned, and since then scarcely any intercourse had existed between 
their inhabitants and the Dutch. 

May 2(5, 1825, the Dourga left Amboyna, and on the 2nd 
June arrived at the Portuguese settlement of Dilli, on the north- 
west coast of Timor. Although this is their chief settlement in 
the Eastern Seas, it is nothing more than a miserable slave-sta- 
tion. The garrison is small and ill paid, and the government 
officers obtain the greater portion of their income by monopolizing 
the trade. , Sandal-wood, bees’ wax, cattle, and sheep, can be 
obtained here; but the chief export consists of slaves, who have 
been kidnapjied in the interior. A large ship from Macao was 
in the roads, but not a single native trader. The soil is fertile, 
but agriculture is totally neglected. 

June 0, the brig left Dilli and stood over to the south coast 
of Wetta. Kissa, Lettee, Moa, Damma. Lakor, and Luan, the 
principal islands of the group, and lying north and north-east of 
Timor, were subsecjuently visited. These islands are hilly, well 
wooded, and possess a fertile soil. At the north-east extremities 
of M oa and Damma are two high peaked mountains, and at the 
foot of that on the latter island some hot-springs were found. The 
natives are tall and well made. Their complexion is light-brown, 
and their features bear much resemblance to those of Europeans, 
their foreheads being high, and their noses pointed. Polygamy 
is unknown. The clothing of those who cannot obtain European 
or Indian cotton cloth (the value of wiiich is great, owing to thfe 
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limited nature of the trade), wear pieces of prepared bark, fast- 
ened round their waists. The Dutch formerly had small esta- 
blishments on all these islands, but they were abandoned more 
than half a century ago. The flags and staffs of office with which 
the chiefs had been furnished by the company were still preserved. 
The crew of the Dourga were everywhere received with open 
arms by the natives. This favourable reception was chiefly owing 
to the meritorious exertions of M. le Bruin, a Protestant mis- 
sionary, who has resided some years at Timor Coepang, and who 
is in the habit of frequently visiting the adjacent islands. On the 
island Kissa the greater portion of the inhabitants were Christians, 
and many others were to be found among the natives of the 
remainder of the group. Many of these had been born Christians, 
for the labours of the early missionaries had been very successful 
here. On one of the islands, which had not been visited by an 
European for a period of fifty years, many of the natives still re- 
tained their religion, and had small churches, in which native 
preachers officiated. The principal village on Kissa (the entire 
population of which were Christians) contained a large and well- 
built church ; and all the youths, from ten years of age upwards, 
could read and write Malay in the Roman character, a native 
Amboynese schoolmaster and some assistants having resided 
among them some years. Many couples were united, and some 
hundreds of natives were baptized by M. Kam, a clergyman who 
accompanied the expedition. 

The productions of these islands are sandal-wood, bees’ -wa.x, 
pearls, tortoise-shell, trepang, edible birds’ nests, Indian corn, 
rice, and vegetables, with abundance of live stock — namely, buffa- 
loes, sheep, goats, hogs, and fowls. As the use of money is 
scarcely known, these are only to be obtained by barter, in ex- 
change for cotton cloths, brass wire, iron, chopping knives, and 
coarse cutlery. The first-mentioned article is most in demand, 
and M. Kolff suggests that an European merchant might carry on 
an advantageous trade here. The value of an ox is from 8s. 4d. 
to 10s. ; of a sheep from 3s. 4c?. to 5s. Bees’-wax can be obtained 
in abundance at Roma, at the rate of 2?. 7s. per cwt. The trade 
with the islands is carried on solely by natives, those of Macassar, 
Amboyna, and the Arm islands being the chief purchasers ; and 
Chinese brigs from Java occasionally visit Kissa. Although the 
natives are considered to be more industrious than the Amboy- 
nese, agriculture is not much pursued. Small plantations of In- 
dian com, tobacco, betel, and culinary vegetables, were met with 
near the villages. Wild nutmeg trees were abundant. 

July 19. — The brig left this interesting group and returned to 
Banda. Two English seamen, who had been cast away in a brig 
on the coast of New Guinea, and after having been sold and resold 
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as slaves among the neighbouring islands, had been purchased and 
brought to Banda by the humane chief of Kissa, were received 
on board as seamen. 

.Inly 28. — The brig again left Banda, and on the 4th of the 
following month arrived at Babba, an island about midway be- 
tween Banda and the north coast of Australia. iNIanv years pre- 
viouslv the Butch had a settlement here, and the wands of office 
possessed at that time by the chiefs had been handed down to 
their descendants. The natives were at first shv and inclined to 
be hostile, but were soon brought into friendly communication 
with their visitors. The island is thinly populated, the shores 
only being inhabited. The natives resemble in most respects the 
pagan natives of the group last visited, but are far more barbarous, 
owing to their commerce being verv limited. Their hair, which 
is naturally jet lilack, is rendered of ,a reddish fla.ven colour by 
rubbing it constantly with lime. Cultivation is little attended to, 
and the people derive the cocoa nuts, fruit, vegetables, and Indian 
corn, which they consume, from the adjacent island Wetang. 
Fishing and hunting arc their chief occupations. Numbers of 
fine fish are to be obtained near the shore, and the interior 
abounds with wild cattle, hogs, and goats. An English brig, 
manned with ten Europeans, hiid arrived at Babba some time 
previous to the visit of the Dourga, and while one half of the 
small crew were on shore obtaining water, the brig was taken, 
plundered, and burnt, and the entire crew massacred. 

Aiiyusf 13. — They left Babba. and continued their voyage to 
the Arru islands, where they arrived on the 27th. The Arm 
group consists of a iiuiiiber of moderately-sized islands, divided 
from each other bv narrow straits. The land is moderately ele- 
v.ated, and many parts are covered with limestone rocks. An ex- 
tensive coral reef lies before the cast side of the group, and 
prevents a near ajijiroach bv vessels ot burden : on and aliout these 
reefs trepang and pearl ovsters abound. The principal islands 
arc Wamma, Wokam, iSIvkor. and W.adjia, all on the western 
part of the group ; the three first arc inhabited entirely by native 
Christians, the last bv ^lohainnicdaiis. Throughout the remainder 
of the group the majority of the natives are Pagans, but Chris- 
tians and Mohanimeilans are mi.xed .among them. The natives are 
Arafuras : their coinplexioii is black, their hair long but strongly 
curled, and their stature about the middle size. They possess inaiiy 
of the characteristics both of the negro and of the brown races, 
.and are probably a mixture : they live in villages containing aliout 
twentv small thatched houses, and great hannonv juevads among 
them generally. Their fo.xl c^insists id sago, rice, ni.aize, pump- 
kins. v.anis, fisii. and pork. 1 he customs of the C hristian natives 
assimilate with those of Ainboyna, and of the iMohammcdaiis with * 
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the Ceramcse. Most of the former read and nrlte Malay In the 
Roman character, and a number of young Amboynese Christian 
teachers, who have no other reward for their exertions than the 
gratification of doing good, are busily employed in instructing the 
rising generation and converting the Pagans. The natives of all 
sects are much addicted to the use of spirituous liquors, which arc 
brought from Java in Chinese lirigs. 

Many anecdotes are given by iSl. Kolff illustrative of the ami- 
able disposition of the Arafuras, and of the harmony which pre- 
vails in their communities. Their Orang Tuas, or elders of 
villages, are elected bv the inhabitants, and are generally chosen 
from among those who are possessed of most wealth. They are 
fond of collecting brass travs and elephants’ teeth, with which they 
adorn the interior of their houses, and an individual takes his 
station in society according to the number of those he may possess. 
Both these articles, which are the produce of foreign countries, 
are very expensive. The elephants’ teeth are chiefly brought 
from Singapore by the Bugis, and the fact of the natives being 
enabled to purchase articles of such value speaks favourably for 
the commercial importance of the Islands. These goods are 
apparently used as a circulating medium. On the occasion of the 
election of an Orang Tua, at which a Dutch gentleman was 
present, the youngest and unsuccessful candidate, though sorrowful 
on account of his defeat, expressed his satisfaction at possessing a 
sufficiency of this sort of wealth to enable him, whether Orang 
T ua or not, to assist any of his poorer fellow-villagers, should 
they fall into difficulties. 

The trade of these islands is very oxtonsivc. The pearl banks are 
among the largest and most productive in the world ; and trepang. 
so much sought lor bv the Chixiese, is abundant, though not near 
so much so as on the north coast of Australia. This, indeed, is 
proved by the Bugis resorting to the latter place in such numbers 
to obtain it. The trade with the Arms is carried on by several 
br igsiiom Sourabava, in Java.lxy about thirty Bugis prahus, from 
Macassar, of the burthen of twenty-five to sixty tons, and by a 
multitude oi small vessels winch collect the produce of all the 
neighbouring islands. At the time of the arrival of the Dourga, 
the peojilc ot Banda and Ambovna had very little trade with the 
Arms, as the Bugis could sell the British and Indian cotton 
cloth.,, iion. chopping-knives, <S:c., which thev obtained from Sin- 
gapore ria Macassar, at a much cheaper rate than they could 
be supplied be the othc'rs.'’’ 

The pioducli'/iis of the Arms, the articles given in exchange 

Tins sldte i)f atijirs h.is been bulxseqiiontly mateiiallv altered by the {nohibitlttii 
ot the uf linti'.li j;oous iiom bin'^ayuiej at the Dalch bettlement of 

I^.lacasjar. 
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for them by foreigners, and the trade generally, resembles that of 
the group of islands north-east of Timor, but is far more extensive. 
From i\[. Kolff’s description this is evidently one of the finest 
fields, both for the merchant and the missionary, rvhich can be 
found in any part of the world. 

Among the animals to be met with here is the Pilaiulok, or 
Arm rabbit, apparently a species of the kangaroo. It is huger 
than the common rabbit ; head like that of a weazel, colour grev, 
fore feet very short, and each foot has three toes prov ided with 
strong nails. These anhnals generally sit upright on their hind 
legs, and do not run very fast. The natives tame them with 
facility, and allow them to run about their houses, from which 
they seldom wander. The flavour of their flesh is agreeable. 

Sept. 8. — The brig left the Arms, and on the following day- 
arrived at Vordate, the northernmost of the Timor Laut group. 
It is visible at a distance of more than twenty-four miles; it is 
alternately hilly and level, and thus mav easdv be distinguished 
from the neighbouring islands, which possess a more generally 
level appearance. The following day they anchored near Lariat, 
opposite to a picturesque-looking village, situated on a hill 
near the sea. A number of trading prahus. built on the island, 
were hauled up on the beach, and covered with thatched sheds. 
The Dutch were well received by the natives : they are fairer 
than the generality of the natives of these parts, and their features 
bear a greater resemblance to those of Europeans than anv of the 
natives of the Archipelago that M. Kolff had met with : they arc 
Pagans. The commerce is similar to that of the neighbouring 
islands, and is considerable. The year jtrevious to the visit of 
IM. Kolff, an English brig, which had arrived on the south-east 
part of the island to obtain pronsions. was captured bvthe natives, 
and the crew murdered, with the exception of two youths, who 
were saved by the women. One half of the crew were on shore 
at the time of the attack, and the two youths who were saved 
were with them. Some unsuccessful efforts were made bv M. 
Kolff to obtain them. They were on the opposite side of the 
island."^ The natives supposed the English to be the Oroug 
Ginning, or inland and barbarous inbabitants of the countrv in 
which the Dutch occupied the sea-coast. This is bv no means 
wonderful, w hen it is considered that the " meteor flag of Britain ’ 

* This was pnil'iibly the British colonial vus>el Lady NlIsoii, which left 

the sottlument on MeUille Islainl to ol tain YnHiiiun-s, aiul was iua cr heaid of 
afterwaids. Many other instances ha\c doubtless occuruMl. ri winch onr countr) - 
mon ha\o been \ictuns To our ignorance these inland-, ami their inha- 

bitants. Fioin a i.umbei of D’lnaiks scattered thiou^h ti.is \ uluiiie. tl.eie is e\eiy 
reason to bedieve ih it the British inteicsts in th.s part of the uoihl have by uj means 
been placed on a betlei fuotiiigbj the\o}ageot the Boiu^a. 
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never waved among tliese islands, except from the peak of some 
half-manned and, perhaps, distressed merchant vessel. 

Sept. SO. — The Dourga left Timor Laut, and on the 8th of 
the following month arrived at Amboyna. 

April 5, 1826. — The Dourga again left Banda on a voyage 
to \ew Guinea. The Arru Islands and Timor Laut were again 
visited, and the south-west coast of Xew Guinea was traced, 
hut at too great a distance for it to he well examined. A more 
accurate survey of the coast was suhseriuently effected hy the 
corvette Triton. j\I. Ivolff gives the geographical positions of a 
lew of the places visited during the last voyage ; but these are not 
much to be depended upon, for the Triton, on board which vessel 
uere several chronometers and some good observers, found his 
positions incorrect. 


HI. — Voijage autour da mondc sur la Corvette le Seniavinc, 
pii 1 826-29. Par Frederic Liitk(\ Capitaine de Vaisseau de 
la Marine. Imp. Kusse. St. Petersburg, 1835. 

Dt'Rt.NG the course of the last fifteen years not less than fifteen 
Kubsian ships of war have circumnavigated the globe ; out of 
which voyages the narratives of four onlv have hitherto been made 
public — namely, that of the Vostok (Orient), Captain Bellings- 
hausen, in 1819-21 ; the Ladoga, Captain A. Lazareff, in 1822- 
24; the Predpriatie (Enterprise). Captain Kotzebue, in 1823-2() ; 
and the voyage of which the following pages contain a brief 
analvsis. 

Sept. 1, 1826. the corvettes Seniavine, Captain Liitke, and 
iMollcr, Captain Stanioukoviuh. of the llussian navy, left Cron- 
stadt. Alter touc-hin" at Teneriffe and Rio de Janeiro, rounding 
Cape Horn (in Int. 6i° !8.), and calling at Conception and Val- 
paraiso. the Seniavine crossed the Eejuator, going to the north- 
ward in 122’ W. ol Greenwich, and made no land till, on the 23rd 
.Tune, 1827. she sighted Mount Edgecumbe, an extinct volcano 
rising 2800 feet above the sea, which marks the northern entrance 
into the Gull ol Sitkha. in the parallel of 57’, on the northern 
coast of -Vmerica. and on thelollowing dav anchored off the settle- 
ment of N ovo- Arkhangelsk, the residence of the Governor of the 
Russian colonics, whose jurisdiction extends over the Aleutian 
and Kuiile ishuids, the population of which, in 1826, consisted of 
5()U() Islanders and 3700 Aniencaus ; since the vear 1792, the 
population had very materially decreased. This settlement con- 
tains about 800 persons, 400 ol which arc natives of the Aleutian 
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Isles. The Creoles, offspring: of a Russian father and Aleutian 
Jiiother. avhieh. in 18.30, amounted to 1000 persons, are a rvell- 
lormed, active race of men. Fifteen vessels, with a burthen of 
‘2000 tons belong: to the port, and one vessel of 400 tons has been 
built here. A trade, chieflv in provisions, is kept up with Okhotsk, 
Calilornia, Sandwich Islands, 6cc. : fresh provisions, except fish, 
arc very scarce. Here is a school for thirty Creole vouths, who 
arc educated at the puldic expense. 

The mean height of the Irarometer during 1S2S-9 was 29,71 ; 
ot the thermometer, + 0.15 of Reaumur, or 42^ of Fahr. 

M. Liitke gives some curious details resjiecting the Kaloches, 
the jieople who inhabit the north-west coast of America, from 
the parallel of 4(F to OO^ X. lat., accompanied bv some very 
characteristic sketches of them, bv M. Poslels. which give a far 
better idea of them than anv description. (Plates 5 and 0.) He 
also states that one of the duels had voiuntanlv resolved to em- 
brace Christianity. 

yii'f/. 1. — Tlie Senlavine sailed for Oonalaska. At Iloalouk, 
the principal place of this section of the Aleutian Isles, arc about 
twelve Russians and twenty Aleutians. A very intelligent pastor. 
Father .John Veniaminoff, who had resided here for many years, 
had translated the Catechism info the Aleutian language, printed 
at St. Petersburg in 1834, and had made many converts among 
the islanders, all of whom, indeed, profess Christianity, and since 
the time of Cook have much advanced in civilization. Twenty 
boys were at school here in 1827. Ciiptain Liitke gives a short 
vocabulary of the language. The island will afford beef, vege- 
tables and water — evervthing but wood. The climate is damp 
but not cold : mean temperature -(- 3.0 of Ri'-aumur. 

On quitting Oonalaska the ttithiiavine directed her course to the 
north-west, towards the islands Pribvloff and hit. Matthew. 

Sept. 1. — A lovelv morning : discovered a magnificent pano- 
rama of all the laud bv which we uere surrounded. To the 
eastward at the distance of sixtv-five miles we saw the island of 
Oonimak with its enormous volcanoes ; one of them, Chichaldmsk, 
whose lorm is that of a regular cone, appeared at this distance 
entirely isolated ; a whitish smoke arose from its summit, which 
we determined to be 8083 English feet .above the sea. The volcano 
of Makoucliinsk, on the island of Oonalaska, whose flattened 
summit has onlv some sharp peaks at its western end, does not 
offer so striking an aspect as the volcanoes of Oonimak. Smoke 
rose from a plateau covered with snow ; its elevation, according 
to our measurements, is .5491 feet, and the height of the limit of 
snow on the mountain 3517 feet. Dr. Chamisso states it at from 
2000 to 2500 feet ; but the island of ..Vkoutane. whose height we 
found to bo 3337 feet, was entirely free from snow. • 
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The following morning we saw the island of St. George, the 
aspect of which is very uniform : its height above the sea may be 
300 feet. 

The islands of St. George^ St. Paul^ and some other small ones 
belonging to this group, are generally called the Pribyloff Islands, 
after the name of the pilot who discovered them in 1786. The 
island t)f St. Paul is volcanic, to judge by the great quantity of 
lava and pumice-stone hjund there ; St. George, on the contrary, 
is coinjiosed of granite and gneiss. They are both covered with 
moss, but destitute of wood. On St. Paul arc now eleven 
Kussmiia and 150 Aleutians ; on St. George, six Russians and 
seventy- live >ileutians. 

The chief occupation of the inhabitants of this group is in 
hunting sea-otters, sea-lions, and seals ; and in the forty-two years 
since their discovery more than three tnillions of sea-bear skins 
have been taken ; such indiscriminate slaughter, as might have 
l)C('n expected, has nearly annihilated these animals on the Priby- 
loff Islands. 

St. jSlatlhew Inland, so named by Lieutenant Sindt in 1766, and 
afterwards Gore Island by Cook in 1778, who determined its 
po.sition, is twenty-eight miles long from N.W. to S.E. ; its south- 
ern jtoint. Cape Upright of Cook, is in 60’ 18' N. 172° 4' W. of 
Gieenwich; it is composed of hills of moderate height, sepa- 
rated by deep valleys, which at a distance give it the appearance 
of several islands. Pinnacle Island, sixteen tnilcs and a half to the 
W.tS.W. of Cape Upright, rises 300 feet above the sea to a crest 
so sharp that a bird only could perch on it. On St. INIatthew, in 
180<), was found micaceous schist, iron pyrites, silicious stones, and 
tragments of stone dispersed over the island, showing traces of 
volcanic acti(m. Cape Upright shows distinct stratification. No 
Wood is found here. 

The autumn approaching, the Seniavine steered for Kamt- 
chatka, touching at Behring Island, where were found 110 inha- 
bitants, Russians, Creoles, and Aleutians. 

Sept. 24. — iMadc for the bay of Avatcha, and owing to the 
thickness of the fog only saw the snowy summit of the volcano of 
I diijitfchin.sk, which, as a phantom, appeared and chsappeared 
several times in the course of the day, and on the following day 
anchored in the harbour of Petro-pavlofsky, where she remained 
till the end of October. 

Nov. 1. — Sailed for the Caroline Islands: in our route we 
passed over (hit. 28’ 9', long. 128° W.) the position assigned in 
the American charts to the island of Cohinas, and sought an entire 
day for it in that parallel, but in vain. We sought in like manner 
for Dexter Island and St. Bartholomew without more success. 

Dec. 4. — We discovered the island of Ualan in the west, at the 
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distance of forty-five miles, and on the lOtli anchored in the har- 
bour of the Cuquillc, where we remained three weeks. 

C.vrolim: Isl.vnds. — With this extensive iiroup of islands, 
reaehinj; between the parallels of 34° and north, over nearly 
d(C of longitude, from Current Island, or Pulo Anna, on the west, 
t(j Ualan on the east, we were verv imperfectly acquainted in detail 
till slKjith p.revious to this vovagc, when Captain I fuperrcy, in the 
Coquille. in 18‘-!-l, ran through their whole extent from east to west, 
discovering manv small islands, and sur\ eying in detail tlie island 
of I a!an. However, in this great space he left an ample harvest 
for the Russian navigator, who, in his subsequent examination of 
this group, followed a regular plan, visiting each group of islands 
and each island belonging to this avehipeiago, and thus obtaining a 
complete acijuaintance with their g-eographical position, and much 
iiilormatlon relative to the manners and customs of their inha- 
bitants, and a slioit vocabulary of their language ; also an account 
of the strueiuic and natural histoiy of the islands, fiom the ob- 
servations of the naturalists of the expedition, M. Alexandre Pos- 
tels. Dr. Mortens, and the Baron Kittlitz. 

Ualan . — The easternmost of this group is 24 miles in circum- 
ference ; a t alley between two masses of mountains stretching 
from east to west, di\ ides the island into two unequal parts, of 
which the southern is more than double that to the north. On 
the latter rises Mount Buachc, 18.34 feet above the sea. To the 
south Mount Crozer has an elevation of 18(37 feet. With the 
exception of tlie peaks on the latter, the whole island from the 
sea to the summit is covered with wood overrun with climbing 
plants; streams of water abound in all directions. Yet with all 
this moisture the climate does not seem to be unhealthy ; the 
population as given by one of the chiefs about 8f)0, without count- 
ing children. The peojile are rather below the middle size, well 
made but slight — hospltaidc, peaceful, and kind in their manners. 
The Urosscs, or chiefs, reside all together in one small town ; 
thev are implicitly obeyed Ijv the people — they have no musical 
instruments — the colour of the skin of both sexes is chestnut — ■ 
the waunen not pretty — they bore the lobes of their cars and in- 
sert liouqucts of flowers and odoriferous herbs lull two inches in 
thickness ; yet, as a singular contrast to this simple and elegant 
taste, they are extremely dirty, and constantlv devour the vermin 
from their persons — they wear a necklace, or rather bolster, from 
four to live inches thick, made of the cocoa-nut fibres — ^the w omen 
are prohibited from dancing. Both sexes anoint the body with 
oil. and tatoo themselves irregularly; their pirogues are from 23 to 
.‘30 feet long, made out of a single breadfruit tree. 

Their ideas of religion, from want of understanding their lan- 
guage, were not easily to be comprehended. They appcareiT to 
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venerate a deity named Sitel-H[n"uen::iap ; possibly a deified 
c'liicftain who, they said, had two wives and four children ; hut 
neither temples, morals, nor idols were erected to him. In one 
corner of each house was placed a thin wand from four to five 
feet long, as a sort of household god, to whom offerings were 
made ; and occasionally some ceremony was gone through which 
was considered religious. Captain Liitke thinks there arc traces 
in their language and ceremonies of communication with the 
Japanese. 

L alan would serve as an excellent place of refreshment for 

halers cruising in these seas. A fair harbour, a good climate, 
and a mild jieoplc — abundance of water, fruit, and fish, with some 
birds — no animal food ; liut some pigs left by the Seniavinc may, 
at a future day, supplv shipping with pork. The centre of the 
island is situated in 5' 19 ' N., 1(1,3° ti' E. of Cireenwich. 

•fanuririj Mh, 1828, the Seniacine crossed the magnetic equator 
in 4^ 7' lat.. lG2° o7' E, long. On the 10th sought in vain for two 
small islands, marked on Arrowsmith’s chart in 12' N. long., 
1()0°.35' E. ; and on the 13th, with as little success, the iNIus- 
grave islands, in Krusenstcin’s chart in (V 12' N., 1.59° 15' It. 
At daylight on the 14th. much to their surprise, they discovered 
a large and lofty island close ahead ; this, although lying close to 
the tracks of Tomjison, Duperrev, and several others, had never 
yet been noticed. On examination, it proved to be the group 
now named Seniavinc, consisting of three groups, extending be- 
tween (f 43' and 7' G' N. lat. and 158° and 158^° E. long. 
Poiiynipcle, the chief island, is nearly circular, and 50 miles in 
circuit. Its culminating point, Alontc Santo, rises 28Gl feet 
above the sea ;* the N.W. cape of the island is remarkable by a 
precipitous basaltic rock about 1000 feet high. On the southern 
coast is a distinct mass of isolated basalt resembling a lighthouse. 
The island is surrounded, to the distance of two miles, by a 
coral reef, within which are many small islets. Pouynipete is 
covered with verdure ; few habitations are visible along the coast, 
but to judge from the numerous canoes that came off to the ship, 
the population cannot be less than 2(X)0. The natives differ 
from those of I'alan, and approach more nearly to the Papuas ; 
they are a small race of men, but fierce and resolute in their 
actions. The group Andemu lies 12 miles to the S.W., and 
Kapenunre 20 miles to the N.W. of Pouynipete, each surrounded 
bv a coral reef. In lat. 7° 18', long. 158^ G', we searched tor the 
island of St. Augustin, of Captain Freycinet’s chart, but without 
success. .lanuary 24, y in lat. 5° 47i', long. 137° 30', we saw 

* Visible G.'i miles. — Ei!. 

+ It must be observed that there is the difference of twelve days, from old to new 
style, between the text and the chart of the Caroline Islands throughout, — Ed. 
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Los VnVientes, of Tompson in 1772 (Nyanjk of tlic natives), 
eight low coral islands, 22 miles in circuit — with, apparently, a 
population of only ,‘30 people, February d. Examined the group 
of d/a/Zoc/r islands (179.5), Lvfjrinnr of the natives, composed of 
three groups of coral islands, 90 in number. Lugunor. the most 
eastern group, is 18 miles m circuit. Februarv 14. Determined 
the island Qiiirosa of the Spanish pilot, and Hoyoleii, of Du- 
perrey, to be called by the natives JIniig. Februarv It). Exa- 
mined the island marked Anonymous on our maps, and found it to 
bo inhabited, and to be the eastern islet, named Piscrur, of a 
coral group 4.5 miles in c.xtent, connected by a reef, and called 
Nomonuito; from this place the Seniavine went to Guahun. of 
the INIarianne islands, for provisions and water, and to refit. 
March 20. Returned to the C'aroline islands, and examined the 
group of Swede’s island, or Kumounih ; thence to the westward 
to the group F(/ro(7(/p, ffalovk. and Oideai (the 1:5 isles of Wilson), 
composed of 22 islands, and 15 miles in circuit. ,\pnl 9. The 
Seniavine made sail for Kamtchatka, touched at the islands of 
Bonin-Shna, a basaltic group not exceeding 900 feet in height, 
surveyed the year previous by Captain Beechev. and again 
anchored at Petro-pavlofsky, whence, after a stay of three weeks, 
the corvette steered along the coast to the X.E.. fixing the ])o- 
sitions of the various capes and headlands, which differed much 
from all former charts. On the morning of the 28th June, “ wo 
saw at once the volcanoes of Avatchinsky, Koriatskv. Joupanoff. 
and Kronotsky. the two former at 82 miles, the latter at ()8 miles’ 
distance. Kroiuitskv, like %’^illioutchinsky, has the form of a 
regular cone, but seems rather loss steep than the latter. On its 
left is a flat-topped mountain, and close to it a sharp peak, pro- 
bablv the same that were shaken at the time of the passage of 
the mountain Chevalutsk troin its former to its present position.* 
The altitude of Kronotskv, carelullv taken, made the elevation of 
this extinct volcano 10. b 10 feet above the sea, or a little higher 
than Etna. We now saw it at a distance of 95 miles, and on our 
return at 120 miles, very distinctly. Beyond Cape Kronotsky 
mountains began to show themselves in the distance towards the 
north, among which it was not difficult to recognize the gigantic 
volcano of A At the enormous distance of 104 miles it 

subtended an angle ot 50^. The measurement was verv exactly 
made, whence it results that its height is 1(1,512 fcet.f Its form 
is that of a cone slightly truncated.” .Jul\ 5. Examined the 
island of Karm/hinskij, which, with the adjoining coast, had not 
been seen by anv known navigator excejit Sindt. Behring only 
saw one point through a fog : it is hardly necessary to say that 

^ See Desciijition of Kamtchatka by Kracheiiinnickoff. 

f Dr. Erman found its height to be English feet. • 
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its outline on the maps had no shadow of resemblance. This 
island was inhabited by upwards of 100 Koriaks in the middle of 
the last century ; it is now cpiite abandoned. Here m the 
parallel of 60°^ at Cape Ilpinsky^ is the lowest and narrowest part 
of the isthmus^ about 70 miles wide^ which forms the northern 
limit of the peninsula of Kamtchatka ; the mountains lose them- 
selves in small hills. From this point the corvette steered direct 
for llehring’s Strait, and on the ‘2Sth anchored in the bay of St. 
Lawrence, only 30 miles to the southward of the east cape of 
Asia, and in lat. 6o° 36', — the most northern point reached. 
During a week’s stay they saw much of the Chukchis, and found 
them a friendly, good-natured, dirty people. Returning to the 
southward, they discovered the Strait Seniavine in 6T 4o' N. 
lieiwcen two islands anti the mainland, forming excellent ports : 
the surrounding mountains are steep, but do not rise above 
loOO feet — they assume a circular form, and are chiefly of 
syenite. From the bay of St. Lawrence they stood to the west- 
ward into the gulf of Anadyr, and surveyed the bay of St. Croi.x, 
which extends north and south upwards of 60 miles : at the bot- 
tom of the bay a lolty mountain chain extends in an east and 
west direction, doubtless connected with the principal chain of 
this continent ; one ot its most remarkable points, IMatatchmyai, 
rises 86 lo leet. Here were no traces of petrifactions, or of 
recent volcanic action. 

T. he whole of the 11th chapter of Captain Liitke’s narrative 
is devoted to a detailed and very interesting description of the 
Chukchis, the race who inhabit the north-eastern extremity of 
Asia, but which we regret that we have not space to extract. He 
IS ot opinion that they are far Irom being the turbulent jicople 
they have been described by authors. The description is ren- 
dered doubly valualile from being illustrated bv excellent por- 
traits of the natives, by H. Postcls. (5ee jilatcs 33 and 34.) 

Llie peninsula of Kamtchatka, as is well known, is celebrated 
for its volcanoes, or Sopki ; between the parallels of Cape Lo- 
jiatka (61° 3 N.) and the buy ol Avatcha [33^) five isolated and 
conical summits, some still emitting smoke, rise proudly above 
the rugged chain of rnountains which stretch in a ALE. and S.W. 
diicctioii. To the N.E. ol the bay of Avatcha, as far as the 
parallel 56^ , eight other volcanoes are occasionally active. Of 
these thirteen iSopki, all the names, and some of the heio-hts, 

are given, as determined by Captain Liitke : 

Lat. N. HeiirLt in 

v-1 1 ■■ “ ' K„;,.feet. 

Vuutchinskaia - - 52 43 ^ . 6750* 

Avatchiiiska'ia - - 53 17~ - 8760 


* Becchey, in 1520, made it 7374.— Sue lihssmis Vojjnge, vol, ii, p. 663. 
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Koriatskaia - 


Lat. N. 

“ / 

- 53 19 

Hoight ill 
Eng. foet. 
- 11215 

Jupanovskaia 

- 

- 53 35i 

9060 

Krunutskai'a 

- 

- 54 8 ~ 

10G25 

Klutchefskaia 

- 

- 50 8 

- 16512 


The greater part of these volcanoes arc on the eastern side of 
the peninsula, and nearly in a direct south-v,'c.st and north-east 
line. From the promontory Lopatka the Kurile Isles stretch in 
the same south-west direction ; and in this chain are found eight 
volcanoes, some of which are active, and thus this scries extends 
over nearly ten degrees of latitude, and perhaps is connected with 
the Japanese islands, in which we know there arc volcanoes in 
activity. 

After five weeks spent in the harbour of Peter and Paul, the 
tseniaviue sailed on tlic 1 1th of Xovemher for ^Manila, recon- 
noitring on her way those of the Caroline Islands which she had 
not beiore visited; and, in an aide sttminarv in the 1.3th chapter, 
the population of the whole group is estimated at fjOUO persons. 

Dec. 10. — Discovered and examined the group jMuurileu. com- 
posed of nine islands, surrounded by a coral reef, lying in a north- 
east and south-west direction, for forty miles : its centre in latitude 
8° 40' N., long. lo‘J° 8’ E. 

Dec. do. — Sighted the coral island of Feis. and the following 
day made the Mackenzie Islands {Uluthy of the natives), com- 
posed of two groups — one of five islets, uninhabited ; the other 
of twentv-five islands, on one of which (Fulalopj , a century ago, 
the Spanish Jesuit Padre Cantova planted a mission, and on the 
neighbouring isle of Moijmnij/wi 173'J,iell a martvr to his zeal. 
Unlortunatelv tunc would not permit the Seniavino to go to 
this island, ulfhouyh in aiyht.U} learn, after the lajisc of a century, 
what had liccn the result of the inissionarv s devotedness — an 
object, one would imagine, well worth the delay of a few days 
or even of a week. On the follow ing day the Seniavino shaped her 
course for Manila, where she arrived on the 1,3th of January, and 
ultimately at Cronstadt in September, 18‘29, after an absence of 
three years and fii e days. 

The chief results of this expedition are — 

In Geoyruphy. — The determination of the positions of the 
chief points on the eastern coast of Kamtchatka. of the country 
of the Koriaks and of the Chukchis, from the bay of -\vatcha to 
the north-east point of Asia; also of the islands Karaghinsk, 
St. Matthew', Prdiyloff, ikc., in Behring’s Sea. — ^The archipelago 
of the Carolines examined, from the island of Ualan on the east, 
to the group of Uluthy on the west, twelve islands discoveretl,; 
and tw enty-six detached groups or islands described ; as also the 
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islands of Bonin-Sima. — The corvette ^Toiler, consort of the 
Seniavine, had in the mean time discovered Mailer island, in 
‘25'^ 4G' X., 171° dO' W., and examined the chain of islands and 
reefs which extend north-west from the Sandwich islands. She 
<hscovered also a dangerous reef six miles S.S.W . of Lisiansl'y 
Isle; and afterwards surveved the north-western shore of the 
peninsula ui Aliaska. The geographical portion is illustrated by 
various plans, charts, views of headlands, Xc. ; and especially an 
excellent chart of Behring’s Sea. 

In Physics . — Experiments with the invariable pendulum, made 
at nine stations ; magnetic experiments ; hourly observations on 
the barometer and thermometer. 

In JSafvral History . — Rich collections in each branch of 
zoology, including .“lOO species of birds, 3(X) of fish, 700 of insects, 
and 1.50 crustace.T. — In Botanv. 2,500 specimens of dried plants ; 
and of alyw . — In Mineralogy, dSO specimens of rocks, from the 
vaiious points touched at by the corvette. 

In Ethnnyrophy. — A vocaliularv of upwards of 200 words and 
phrases, besides the numerals, in four dialects of the language of 
the Caroline Islands, compared with several other dialects of 
Polynesia; also descriptions and portraits of the Chukcliis, the 
the natives of the Cnroh’ne groups, Xc. Ac., and one 
Buejhi, of the Celelies, the only published portrait, that wo are 
aware of, of this little known people : a collection of costumes, 
arms, ornaments, Ac. 

In the course of the voyage 1250 drawings have been made; 
some ot which give an excellent idea of the characteristic vegeta- 
tion of a tropical clime. 

The third volume ot the work is the joint production of Br. 
Mertens. iM. Postels, and Baron Kittlitz, naturalists to the expe- 
dition, and contains much valuable information on gcologv and 
natural history. — iMav cverv expedition for discoverv that leaves 
Europe be supplied with as zealous naturalists as those embarked 
on board the Seniavine ! 

W’e ha\ e the gratification to add, that for this voyage, the 
Beinidoff premium has, bv the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, hecn conlerred upon Captain (now Rear-Admiral) 
Liitke. 
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IV . — Verliaal nan eene Reize naar en lany.t c/e zuid-icest kust 
van Nipuu- -Guinea, geduan in 1828, door Z. ^[. Cured Triton, 
en Z. M. Culoniale .'.chocner de Irk. door J. Moderx. Lieut, 
ter Zee, ran de tiveede Klasse. Haarlem, 1880. 

Narrative of a Voyage along the S.fV. Coad of New Guinea, 
in 1828, and communimted by G. Windsor Earl, Esc|., 
M.K.A.S. 

In the dearth of information respecting: the vast island of New 
Guinea, extending; from the Eejuator to 10° S. lat., and reaching 
in a N.W. and S.E. direction not less than 1200 geographical 
miles, or double the length of the British Islands, we are glad to 
avail ourselves of the account of a vovage undertaken hv order of 
the Netherlands Government, to establish a settlement on some 
convenient spot on the W. coast of the island, and during which 
vovage the greater portion of the S.W. coast was surveyed, the 
general trending only of which had been previouslv ascertained. 

A brief sketch of the progress of discovery on these shores may 
furnish a suitable introduction to this voyage. The Portuguese 
claim the discovery of New Guinea for Abreii and Serrano, 
who were despatched from Malacca to the Spice Islands, by 
Albucpierc^ue. in 1511. Abreu, however, proceeded no farther 
than Amboxna, and Serrano was wrecked on one of the neigh- 
bouring islands ; so that it is not likely that either of them could 
have discovered New Guinea, although they might have heard of 
its existence from the natives of Aniboyna. The discovery may, 
with more justice, lie attributed to Alvaro de Saavedra, who was 
sent from the iSIoluccas on a voyage of discovery to the eastward 
in 1527. Many of the bars and headlands on the north coast 
were named by the Portuguese, and these wrre retained in a 
Dutch chart published at Amsterdam as late as 175.'). In 1537, 
the north coast was visited bv Grijalva and -Mvarado, two Spa- 
niards, who had been sent on discoverv Iroin Me.xico by Cortez; 
and again, in 1567. bv 5Iendana. who, in 1595. attempted to 
colonize the island of Santa Cruz, 18° to the eastward of New 
Guinea, but the settlement was broken up at his death. 

The above-mentioned vovages were confined to the north coast. 
In 1606. ten years after their arrival in the Indian Archipelago, 
the Dutch despatched a vessel, called the Duvthen, from Ban- 
tam to New Guinea. She passed along the south-west coast, and 
stretihed across to Australia, which was considered to be merely 
a continuation of the coast of New Guinea. In the same year, 
Torres, after having separated from Quiros, near \ era Cruz, 
passed betweeu New' Guinea and Australia: thus discovering the 
strait which bears his name. In l6i6, the north coast was traced 
by Schouten and Le Maire, and several Dutch navigators followwl 
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tlie track of tlie Duvflien; Carstens in l623, Gerard Pool in 
1G36, and Tasman (second voyage) in 1044. Carstens and Pool 
were both killed by the natives of New Guinea, and as two 
rivers on the north-west coast are named in the old charts Dood- 
dnijers, or “ Alurderers’ ’’ Rivers, they probably met their death 
in the vicinity. The positions assigned to these rivers agree pretty 
well with the L'tanata and False Utanata rivers ^^sited by the 
Triton. All these last-named navigators fell into the same error 
as the people of the Duyfhen in supposing that New Guinea 
was united to Australia ; and these countries were thus repre- 
sented in all charts published previous to the year 176t2, when an 
original letter of Torres, describing his proceedings after parting 
with Qulros, was found by the British at the taking of Ma- 
nilla.* 

It does not appear that any voyager of note comes between 
Tasm.an and Dampicr, although the west coast was probably 
sometimes ^dsited by the Dutch. In 1700, Dampier, in the 
Roebuck, touched at Sabuda Island, near the west coast of New 
Guinea ; and, passing through the strait bctv,een Wavjiu and 
Battanta, sailetl round New Britain, and discovered the strait 
which divides it from New Guinea. He then passed to the 
westward, along the north coast of the latter island. Roggeveen, 
Carteret, and Bougainville, subsequently pursued nearly the same 
track along the north coast. Cook touched on the south-west 
coast in 1770, but he remained a very short time, and had no 
friendly communication with the natives. 

In 1774, Captain Forest, E.I.C.S., performed a voyage from 
Balambangan to New Guinea, visiting Dori Harbour at the 
north-west end ; and, from his being able to converse with the 
natives through his knowledge of the M.alav language, his narra- 
tive, although little more than a single chapter is devoted to the 
mainland of A ew Guinea, contains more correct information, par- 
ticularly concerning the manners and customs of the natives, than 
any work published previous to the vorage of the Triton. I In 
17111. Lieutenant M-Cluer, of the Indian navy, surveved the 
north-west and part of the western coasts, and discovered the deep 
inlet which nearly divides the north-west end of the island. His 
charts only h.avc been published. .Several French navigators, 
among whom arc D'Entrecnsteau.v, Duperrev, and D’Urville, have 
also visited the eastern and northern coasts. 

It now remains to mention the parts of New Guinea wliic'h 
have been well surveyed, and those which are vet to be examined. 

* By ]J.ilr3mple. ai.il piililisheil in hi, ('ollectnm of \ oyafe-a to the South Seas. 

f An .iccouiit of a v„\.i^^e to New (tuine.i. by II. Sonne'r.U, li.iil been published in 
P.iris a few years before the .i5ipear,ance of Forest's woik : but the latter st.ites that 
JI. Sunnerat went no farther than Gibhi. an island near the east end of Gilolo. M. 
fynuerat does nut say piecisely where he went to. 
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The north-west and western coasts, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the south point of IM'Clucr’s Inlet, have been surveyed 
by Lieutenant M'Cluer. From this point, southward, to the Fort 
Du Bus, in lat. 3^ 41' S., an extent of about 170 miles, the shore 
is much broken, and has only been indistinctly seen. The south- 
ern coast, from Fort Du Bus to Dour^a Strait, has been surveyed 
by the Triton; and, in 1835, Lieutenant Kool, of the Dutch 
navy, passed through the above-named strait, and thus determined 
what had only lieen suspected by the people of the Triton, that 
the land about Cape Valsche (False Cape) is an island. Be- 
tween the south entrance of the strait, or what has hitherto been 
termed the Bartholomew River, and the eastern boundary of the 
territory taken possession of by the Dutch (in lonn;. 141° E.), an 
extent of 140 miles, the land has not even been seen. Of the 
remainder of the south coast little is known ; and it cannot be 
determined whether the detached pieces of land seen by the 
Hormuzeer and other ships, when passing Torres Straits, arc 
actually portions of the mainland, or merely islands Iving near it, 
— a point of immense importance, when the great danger attend- 
ing the navigation of Torres Straits is taken into consideration. 

\V e arc indebted to French navigators — to D E ntrecastcaux, 
and especially to I'luperrey. in 18'25, and Dumont D'Urville, in 
1327, for the chief part of the knowledge we possess of the north- 
east coast. The positions of many headlands have been determined ; 
but 400 miles of the north-eastern coast-line, between Port 
Gcelvink on the north, and Cape Rodney to the south-east, 
remain to be thoroughly examined. Geelvink's, cm the Great Bay, 
has been surveyed by the Dutch, and a chart of their discoveries, 
from which v,e have our knowledge of the bav, was published by 
Dalrym])le. 

April 21, 1828, the corvette Triton, and the Colonial schooner 
Iris, left the Bay of AmboMia. and shapetl their course for Banda, 
where they were to obtain Intci preters, and on the 21)th. their wants 
being supplied, they continued their voyage. The following dav, 
being driven to the south-west of Banda, they saw Bird Island;* 
the position of which they found to differ considerably from that 
assigned to it in the charts of Xorie and Arrowsinith, which 
they had on b.iard. together with one constructed by M. Kolff, in 
1825. On tl le 4th ol IMay, they passed through the group of 
islands which stretch from the Ke\s to Ceram, and which, until 
then, formed the eastern boundary of the Dutch Oriental jiosses- 
sions. The peoph- of these islands carry on a tia.de with the south- 
west coast of X(w Guinea. Mav 7. they entered the channel be- 


For geograpliical positions, see the amiexid Table. 
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tween the Key and Arrii islands ; and, on the 20th, made the 
coast of New Guinea, in lat. 7° 15' S. The following day the 
vessels entered the Dourga Strait,* the north-west entrance of 
which had been discovered by M. Kollf in 1825, and anchored 
off the mouth of a creek on the north shore. As the stock of 
fresh water began to run short, a boat was despatched to the 
creek ; but as it was high water when they entered it, the water 
was brackish. The hanks were low and morassy, the water 
standing upon it to the dejtth of two or three feet. The whole of 
the coast, indeed, that they had hitherto seen, was but little 
raised above the level of high-water mark ; the trees with 
which the land was overgrown presented a level appearance, 
and not a single hill or piece of elevated land was visible. 

The follotving dav several natives were seen near the mouth of 
the creek, and a boat was sent to them from the corvette ; and 
after having friendly communication for some time a quarrel 
occurred, in which three of the natives were killed, and some ot 
the boat’s crew wounded. These people were of the middle 
size, and not very stout. Their skins were black, with a bluish 
gloss, and some were afflicted with ulcers, and a disease which 
gave a scaly appearance to their skin. They had thick lips. Hat 
noses, black frizzled hair like that of negroes, beards and whis- 
kers, Some had marks drawn with red pigment across the face 
and round the mouth. The lobes of their ears were pierced, and 
in them they wore rings of rattan. The men were entirely naked, 
with the exception of a broad band of rushes round their waists, 
the ends hanging down behind. Their weapons were Itows, 
arrows, and spears, made of different kinds of cane, with points 
of wood hardened Ijy fire. The two women whom they saw 
wore small triangular pieces of bark hanging down before them. 
They did not approach sufficiently near to be well observed, but 
their ajipearance was by no means prepossessing. 

The vessels now proceeded about twenty-five miles further up 
the strait, the shores still being e.xtrcinely low, and no high land 
could be seen even from the mast-head. Parties landed in vari- 
ous spots, where they met with no inhabitants. On digging pits 
they found the upper stratum of black vegetable earth to be only 
one foot thick : under this was a layer of grev clay Irom three to 
five feet in thickness, which rested on brown coral sand. Pieces 
of quartz, ironstone, and pumice-stone were found scattered 
about on the beach. No place adapted for the settlement having 
been met with, the vessels left the strait, and proceeded along 
shore to the N.W. 

dfuy 28. They saw a village in latitude 6^ 17' S., the same 

* It is cnUi'd the DjurgA by M. Model. i. us it was not coirectly usceituiued 
V) he a strait until the schoonex Fostilion pissed through it iu 18 ij. 
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that was seen by Cook during his first voyage. On the 29 th a 
shoal was met withj in latitude 6° S., and on the following day the 
Providential Bank was seen. 

June 2. After having traced the coast for 230 miles to the 
north-west of Dourga Strait, the vessels anchored off the mouth 
of False F^tanata river, in latitude 4° 48' S. A bar of sand, on 
which there was a hea\-}’ surf, ran across the mouth of the river. 
N umbers of natives were seen on the beach, waving white Hags, 
and several canoes were launched by them ; but although the 
vessels remained on and off several days, they did not communi- 
cate with the natives, owing to a want of confidence on both sides. 
INI en were occasionally seen on the beach, waiving short pieces of 
wood in the air, from which issued something resembling smoke, 
instruments which puzzled Cook’s people so much, and made 
them suppose that the natives possessed fire-arms.* These they 
afterwards found to be short pieces of bamboo, which contained a 
mixture of lime, sand, and ashes, and which was ejected by 
swinging the instruments in the air. They were apparently used 
for the purpose of making signals to their friends at a distance. 

June 8. They pursued their voyage to the north-west, and on 
the following day a number of people belonging to a river some 
distance to the westward came off to the vessels in canoes. They 
readily bartered their weapons and ornaments for pieces of cloth, 
old clothes, knife blades, beads, and empty bottles ; but the two 
former articles were most in demand. The chiefs were dressed 
somewhat in the Malay fashion, which proved that they had had 
communication with the Ceramese. On the 1 1 th the vessels 
arrived at the river to which these people belonged. It was 
called the Utanata river, and bore much resemblance to the 
False Utanata. They remained here until the 22nd in uninter- 
rupted harmony with the natives, who assisted them in cutting 
wood and filling up water. The natives here differed little from the 
people of Dourga Strait, except in being of superior make and 
stature (the majority were above the middle size), and somewhat 
further advanced in civilization. Each of the natives appeared to 
wish to ornament himself in a manner different from his neigh- 
bour. They wore rings of rattan and strings of hogs'-teeth on 
their necks, arms, and legs, and many had the cartilages of their 
noses bored, wearing pieces of stick or bone in the aperture. 
Their teeth were generally sharpened to points. The men had 
wales across their breasts and bellies, and on their arms. These 
had been made by cutting the flesh with stones, and afterwards 
burning it, so that when the wounds healed, wales were raised to 


* In Cook's Voy-ages it is stated that fire as well as smoke issued from thes^ 
weapons, as they were supposed to be. 
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the thickness of the finger.* The greater portion of them resided 
in one long house, 100 feet in length, 3 feet high, and G broad, 
situated on the shore, within the mouth of the river. It contained 
nineteen doors, one for each family. The frame was constructed 
of bamboo, and the walls and roof were covered with thatch. 
Their canoes were from thirty to sixty feet long, and the men 
stood up to row. Their weapons consisted of bows, arrows, 
spears, and clubs, which last, together with their paddles, were 
handsomely carved. Their domestic animals consisted of hogs 
and dogs, but their food was chiefly sago, fish, and turtles’ eggs. 
They possessed also plantains, cocoa-nuts, papayas, nutmegs, 
breadfruit, and large lemons, which they readily gave in exchange 
for cloth. To judge from the report of one of the chiefs, who 
named no less than thirty-five railages in his neighbourhood, the 
population must be considerable. The natives, on hearing that 
the Dutch were about to settle on the coast, were anxious that 
they should fix themselves here ; but as the river, although clear 
and capacious inside the heads, had a bar across the entrance, 
which rendered it difficult of access to ships of burden, their 
offer was declined. The coast hitherto had been extremely low ; 
but here a range of high mountains, generally enveloped in clouds, 
and on which some thought they could distinguish snow, ap- 
peared far in the interior, running nearly east and west, one end 
of the lange terminating in Cape Bouro, a bluff promontory about 
eighty miles to the W.N.W. of the Utanata river. 

June 212. The vessels left the river, and pursued their voyage. 
On the 27th they saw a number of high islands, close to the 
coast, and entered a strait between one of them and the main- 
land, where they were boarded by the chief of the island Aiduma, 
who conducted them to a small cove on the north part of it, on 
the shores of which his village was situated. At the head of the 
cove a beautiful and fertile valley, bounded on each side by steep 
hills, stretched towards the interior. In it was a Malay house, 
which several rears previously had been occupied by a Ceramese 
priest, who had converted the natives to Mohammedanism. The 
Dutch had some thought of making their settlement here, but 
they found that the fort would be overlooked from the hills on 
each side of the valley, and would therefore be insecure. Several 
beautiful valleys, both on the mainland and on the adjacent 
islands, were examined and disapproved of for the same reason. 
At length, an extensive piece of marshy ground, at the bottom of 
a large land-locked bay on the mainland, was fixed on for the site 
of the fort, and a party from each vessel, together with the in- 
tended garrison, commenced clearing away the thick forest, and 

^ ♦ 111 this and m many other of their customs, and also m their general aypear- 

' ance, they bear a striking resemblance to the natives of Australia. 
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erecting the buildings^ the natives bringing them abundance of 
bamboos and thatch. Two officers were sent to survey the 
neighbouring coasts, and towards the end of August the fort, 
which was merely a square enclosure of stakes, surrounding a few 
huts, was completed ; but by this time the greater portion of the 
crew were laid up with the jungle fever, which was caused by the 
extreme insalubrity of the position. The marshy ground on which 
the fort was built, and which, owing to the denseness of the forest, 
(previous to its being cleared,) had never been reached by 
the sun, engendered miasma, not readily dissipated by the wind, 
as the bay, from being perfectly land-locked, was sheltered from 
the sea breeze. 

Immediately beliind the fort rose a wooded mountain to a 
height of 2462 English feet. The soil in the vicinity rvas very 
rich, and many of the vegetable productions were of a valuable 
description. Among these were the Massoy trees, the bark of 
which is much valued by the people of the Archipelago, and is 
often used medicinally. Iron wood and ebony were found in 
great abundance, some of the trees being five feet in diameter : 
sago and cocoa-nut trees, with other palms were also numerous ; 
together with plantains, lemons, papayas, nutmegs, jamboes, 
pumpkins, and yams. Several species of the kangaroo were met 
■with, together with birds of paradise, crown pigeons, kingfishers, 
and other birds. It was ascertained that cassowaries also existed 
on the island. The sea abounded with fish, and alligators occa- 
sionally made their appearance in the bay. 

The high islands near this part of the coast appeared to have 
been separated from the mainland by a convulsion of nature. 
Two shocks of an earthquake were felt while the vessels were 
leaving the harbour to return.* 

T wo different races of people inhabited this part of the island, 
the Papuas, or negroes, who occupied the coast, and the Arafuras, 
or inhabitants of the interior, the latter being under a sort of sub- 
jection to the former. The inhabitants of the coast and the 
adjacent islands were inferior in stature and personal appearance 
to the people of Utanata, who were the finest race of men met 
with on the coast. In other respects there was little difference 
between them, except that the people near the settlement, from 
having had more communication with the Ccramese, had alian- 
doned manv of their own customs, and adopted those of their 
visitors. Their chiefs dressed in the iSIalav fashion, but the 
poorer classes wore no other dress than a piece of cloth, some- 
times made of the busk of the cocoa-nut, wrapped round the 
waist, one end bcins: brought between the legs, and fastened be- 

* Schouteii ami Lemaire experienced a severe shock of an eartliiiuake while 
sailing alon^ the north coast. Kew Guinea contains several volcanoes. ' 

2 1 ) 2 
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hind. Many wore bracelets of beads and strings of hogs’-teeth, 
but none had their noses bored. Their woolly hair was frizzed 
out by means of a bamboo comb. T he women were very seldom 
seen. 

N o data are given from which we can learn the exact amount 
of population ; but to judge from the number of villages men- 
tioned, It must lie greater than one would be led to expect, when 
the state of society is taken into consideration. Slavery, the 
curse of their race, works as great evils here as on the coast of 
Africa, the various tribes frequently making war upon each other 
to obtain captives to dispose of to the Ceramese and Macas- 
sars. A short time before the arrival of the vessels, a warlike 
people, inhabiting the coast to the N.W., surprised a village on 
the shores of the bay in which the Dutch settlement was made. 
Most of the men were killed, but the women and children were 
taken into captivity, and the village was burned. The friends ot 
the suffei'crs generally in their turn make reprisals on their 
weaker neighbours. 

The chiefs of Lhanata informed the voyagers of the number of 
rivers and villages in their neighbourhood, with their respective 
names. To the eastward of Utanata, in the district of Timakawa, 
or Timoraka, were four rivers and seven villages, and in the dis- 
trict of Koyway, which extended from the Utanata river to the 
island of Lakahia, were three rivers and twenty-eight villages. 
To judge from the Milage at the mouth of the Utanata, which was 
inhabited by about twenty families, these villages should each have 
a population of at least eighty individuals ; indeed, their numbers 
could scarcely be less when it is taken into consideration that they 
were liable to attacks from enemies. Thus we may suppose that 
the coast from L^tanata to Lakahia Island, an extent of rather less 
than 100 miles, contained 2240 inhabitants. It was stated by the 
chiefs that the Arafura tribes in the interior were more numerous 
than the Tapuas on the coast. 

The king of Tidor claimed the sovereignty of several districts 
on the west coast of iVew Ouinea. and nearly all the rajahs, or 
head chicls, had their titles confirmed by him. 

Punishment of death, which once obtained, has been abolished. 
Offenders forfeit the whole or part of their property ; and a por- 
tion of the confiscated goods falls to the lot of the chief, or elder, 
who has passed sentence on the criminal. 

The Mohammedan religion is professed by the entire popula- 
tion of the C(!ast in the neighlrourhood of the fort ; and the mar- 
riage and funeral ceremonies are similar to those of the Cera- 
mese. On some occasions, after the expiration of a year from the 
time of the funeral, the bones are disinterred, when a feast is held 
‘over them, and they are again consigned to the grave. This 
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is probably a relict of their old customs. Their prahus are from 
fifteen to thirty feet long ; some are roofed over, and the families 
of the owners reside in them. The Papuas carry on a brisk trade 
with the Ceramese, who arrive on the coast at the commencement 
of the north-west monsoon, and remain six months. The articles 
obtained here are massoy bark, rosamala and belishary — (odori- 
ferous woods, which, as well as massoy, are used medicinally) — 
pearls, nutmegs, trepang, birds of paradise, and edible birds’ 
nests ; in exchange for which thev receive bar iron, parangs or 
chopping-knives, knife blades, brass wire, and flowered calicoes. 
Owing to this communication the natives have acquired some 
knowledge of the Ceramese language (a dialect of the Malay), 
through the medium of which they conversed with the interpreters 
who accompanied the expedition. 

It does not distinctly appear whether the Dutch had any per- 
sonal communication with the Arafuras ; neither is it mentioned 
whether the people have straight hair and brown complexions, like 
the Arafuras in the interior of Magindano, Ceram, and Gilolo, or 
woolly hair, like the Papuas. Probably the latter are averse to 
strangers haring communication with these Arafuras; for Forest, 
during his visit to the north coast of New Guinea, met with none 
of them ; but he was informed by an intelligent Malay, who 
had seen them, that some have straight and others woolly hair. 
A short account of the Arafuras in the vicinity of Fort du 
Bus, is given by M. Modera, on the authority of one of the 
Papua chiefs. Their stature is greater than that of the Papuas, 
and they are also more numerous. Their marriage ceremonies 
are of a very primitive description. When a young couple form 
any attachment, they fly into the forest, and remain concealed 
until an arrangement is made between their respective parents. 
Should not this take place the parties separate on their return to 
their homes, and each is at liberty to form a new conne.xion. 

On the death of an individual the body is washed and enve- 
loped in cloth, made from the bark of a tree, or the husk of the 
cocoa-nut. After which the relatives assemble, and make known 
the affection they bore the deceased by howls and lamentations. 
A scaffold of bamboos is then erected, on which the body is laid, 
and a fire is lighted under it, and carefully kept up until the 
moisture of the body is entirely evaporated. It is then laid in a sort 
of loft, close under the roof of their dwelling, w here it is watched 
by the children belonging to the family, while the relatives feast 
in the house for seven days. After the feast is concluded the 
body is buried m a hole, and covered up with leaves. The pro- 
perty of the deceased is retained by the widow until her death, 
when it is divided among the children, the greater portion falling 
to the share of the males. Should the deceased be unmarried Ills 
property is divided among his relatives. , 
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Angu.st 20. — The Iris, wliich had been sent to Amboyna 
for pnn'isions, returned, haring also on board some guns ior 
the fort. The commander reported that the French corvette 
I’Astrolabe had arrived at Amboyna from the South Seas, many of 
her people being sick. 

On the 24th the fort was opened with much ceremony, and 
possession was taken, in the name of the King of the Nether- 
lands, of the entire n est coast, and part of the north and south 
coasts of the island, from the meridian of 141° E., on the south 
coast, to the Cape of G(K)d Hope on the north. Many of the 
native chiefs were present, who swore allegiance to the jN ether- 
lands’ government. 

Sept. 1. — The vessels left the coast of New Guinea, and the 
corvette arrived at Amboyna on the 5th, when sixty-two men w'ere 
sent ashore to the hospital, several of whom died ; making the 
total loss of European seamen, by sickness during the voyage, 
amount to twenty-one. From Amboyna the corvette was de- 
spatched to the island of Timor, where the naturalists were left 
to make researches in the interior for silver and cojrper mines.* 

During their stay on the coast of New Guinea much rain was 
experienced, and for nearly the entire month of July the weather 
was cold, damp, and foggy. This led them to conclude that, as 
in the ^loluccas, the south-east monsoon is the rainy season, and 
the north-west monsoon, which prevails from October to May. is 
the fine season. This opinion was confirmed by the statements 
of the natives. 

Three small low islands, belonwinsr to the chain which stretches 
from Cerama to the Kev islands, and not laid down in Arrow- 
smith’s chart, were met with in the passage from New Guinea to 
Amboyna. The northernmost of these islands is situated six 
miles to the southward of the Matabella Islands; and there is a 
clear channel between them, through which the corvette passed. 
They may easily be distinguished from the Matabella Islands, ns 
the latter are high, and the southernmost has a small table hill 
on the south point. The positions of these islands are given 
below. 


Prmtiom ascertained during the voyage of the Triton. 

[The meridian distances were measured from Banda, and corrected on 
their return there.] 


Lat. s. 

Bird Island (S. of Banda) . 5“ 29' 

N.E. Point of the Great Key . 5 22 

N.W. Point of the Island Wassier \ e or 
(one of the Arms) J 


Long. E. of Greenwicb. 

Lir V 21" 

133 33 00 

134 21 00 


* When Dr. Wilson was at Coepang in 1S29 the resident and the naturalists were 
at)!<:;nt m the interior, searching for the mines. They discovered some gold dust in 
the streams, but whether they succeeded in the main object of their search is not 
known. — Ko. , 
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S.W. Coast of New Guinea — 


N. Entrance of Dourga Strait — 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

North Point 

V 

21' 

— 

138° 

55' 

30" 

South Point 

1 

28 

— 

138 

45 

— 

A Bank of hard Sand (centre) 

6 

00 

— 

138 

4 

3 

Providential Bank 

5 

38 

30 

137 

55 

41 

False Utanata River 

4 

49 

— 

136 

56 

— ! 

A small Island near the Coast 

5 

12 

— 

137 

41 

— 

A remarkable Point 

4 

43 

— 

136 

24 

— 

Utanata River 

4 

33 

— 

136 

11 

— 

Point Boero 

4 

7 

— 

135 

9 

— 

Island Lakahia . 

4 

2 

— ^ 

134 

53 

— 

• Namatotte (centre) 

Fort du Bus (in Triton’s Bay) . 

3 

44 

— 

134 

1 

45 

3 

41 

— 

134 

15 

— 

S. Point of Pulo Adie 

4 

19 

— 

133 

57 

— 

Three Islands to the southward 1 

4 

32 

— 

132 

4 

52 

of the Matahella Islands, are > 

4 

34 

— 

132 

1 

10 

respectively — J 

4 

33 

— 

132 

0 

— ■ 


The following Vocabular}' of the language of the people of Utanata 
and of Lobo, the district in which the settlement was made, was collected 
during the voyage. The people of the south-west coast have a strong 
guttural pronunciation, apparently similar to the cluck of the Catfresof 
South Africa : — 



Utanata. 

f.olio. 


Ulaiiatu. 

Lobo, 

Arise (To) 
Annlet 

Etc pokari 
Tnlura 

! - 

Daikness . 

, 

t 

Marok mameo 
pokana . 

jMomat 

A riovt 

Tiare 

I.arakai 

Death 


N.imata 

Naniiita 

A rfns . 

Too 

Nmiango 

Drink (To) 

- 

N'emuka 

Makinu 

Lack 

Urimi . 

' UustikoDgo 

Dance (To) 


Die 

Tdsula 

ILirabttos • 

Buili 

, Karawatii 

Dog 


Wuri 

— 

Basm , 

Higani 

Kmgau 

Dear 




Feri 

Beal (To) , 

Kuttarie 

‘ Missingi 

Ljis 


Ltnie 



Black 

H.rcl 

Ikoko 

Maitan 
' Mauok 

Eyebrows 



J Mutatongo* 

*■ wiiru 

Bo\ (To") . 

P.t\rie 

, Tamauguri 

Earth 


Tiri 

Eua 

}tt>N> 

Amure 

Kewo 

Kteuiug 


Jauw .Yroa 

U rwaw a 

BirdofParadi^i' 


Sianga 

Eat vTo) 


Nemuka . 

K Ilka 

Beard 

— 

Mniooia 

E\es 


M.ime 

atatongo 

Bellv 

Iraauvv . 

Kanborongo 

Fire 


Oeta 

Law le 

Breast of ai 
ttoman ( 

Aurt j 

Ginjjongo 

Feathers of 
bird 


Wiegu , 

Manok wo eru 

Ditto of a man 

Pau-tv J 


Fnut 


— 

Kai-wai-^yo 

Copier 

T.ipaka 

Sinduwa 

Fish 


Eriki 

Doude 

Cocoaniit 

Uteri 

Nieuw 

Fingers 


— . 

Nmiango-sori 

(-rab 

Peii 

Karabba 

Foot 


Moiiw . 

Kaingo 

Cough To) 

Otav 

ouru 

(Jreat 


Napitteki . 

Nabitieki 

Cucumbeis 

Kalumini 

— 

Go (To) 


J aga . 

Uiangie 

Crown pigeon 

— 

Titm 

Grass 


Motere 


Cocaioo 


aria 

tiood 


I'eraoni 

_ 

Clear 

— 

Naburja 

Give { To) 


— 

^^aagia 

Cut (To) . 

— 

Naleter 

Hands 


Toe Mare 

Nimango Cta 

Cheap 

— 

Feri lei 

Hair 


Oeirie 

Monong-furu 

tduld , 

Mutuki 

1 Tamanetto 

HiU 


Pamogo , 

Foekar 

Cheeks • 

A.v> cunu • 

\ ^YafiwmoDgo 

House 


K.amy 

Sarin • 
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Vtanata. 

Lobo. 


Htanata. 

Lobo. 

Oe . 1 

Booi 

Rope • j 

Warauw 

1 

Waras 

Nata 

Nangew ie 

Ked . 1 

Napetiaro 

, 1 

W'ambar 

Make . 1 

Tataiigies 

Run (To) . 1 

Ikumurie 

. 

Tafararu 

Are • 

Inairi 

Rice , ! 

WaJa 

, 

— 

— 

Bakun 

Rattan 

Kama 

. 

— 

— 

Tcimu 

Runaway (To) Mau-mau-mau 


Oepauw • 

t MouoogOt or 

Sugar*cane j 

Mone 


Tamu 

Unmn 

Sago • ‘ 

Kmani 


Kakana 

Puruti 

i VTurusesy or 

Sun • 

Jauw 


Orak 

\ mumamut 

Slave 

M'lnoki 


Mooi 

— 

N'usu 

Short • 

Mimiti 


Tomba 

Area « 

Lakit 

Sick 

Matigati 


Nawitik 

Iiipu . 

Kaingo woko 

Sliuol I’J’o) 

Inge 


Bakareru 

l’ag,iU 

Toen 

Sit (To) 

Aipa 


Tamatoren 

Tai * 

Biuda 

Speak (To) 

Iwari 


Iwar 

Stand (To) 

IkoUOgO 


Tamariri 

— 

Maw uni 

Sing (.TdJ 

Iw aui 


Tawao lala 

Imiri • 

Kaingo 

Sleep (To) 

Ete 


Kokenaf 

Munda 

Munda 

Sail (lo) 

Kapoty 


Sirurut 

Ihgi 

Tai« 

So • 

Ooh 


Nangowamu 

j Mimiti • 

Nctu 

Sago tree 

Amatl 


— 

f Marawas 

Mara was 

Stone « 



Langera 

! Oku 

Mari fie 

Stars • 



Komakoma 

Aikal 

Koekeimanse 
CUto kongo- 

Sell (To) . 

- 


1 Ku5embeTa> 

) or Te 

1 

( suja 

Sting (To) . 

— 


Narowa 

{ Kameti . 

Sineueto 

Tongue . 

Male 

, 

Kariongo 

^YI^>aui^la 

— - 

Fur »u 

Thigh 

Ai 


— 

Naavsa 

Tree . 

Pah 

, 

Kajuakar 

Marownna « 

Marowaiia 

Tobacco • 

Kapaki 

, 

Tombako 

In»* 

Oricngo 

Take aw a\ (To; 

Namatorani 

Motara 

T'tek? 

Balia 

There 

Aroa Pokana 

Douanga 

1 Kameli area 

Oertuto 

Turtle 

Piako 



‘ Ptikmia « 

Maralei 

Trepang 



Koembi 

) 'i'appo • 


Take up (To) 

Awaiie 



‘ liiriniboo « 

Sikaiongo 

TurilcshcU 



Kcram 

, Enui « 

(iarang 

Thou « 



Kauw 

' Onia poa 

— 

Teeth 

Titi 

* 

Riwotongo 

' Kauw . 

FiuU 

Toes 



Nisora 

I’lgatii « 

P'rmg 

Village » 

— 


.Mtindu 

• Kol 

Bieii 

M Oman t 

Kurani 

, 

V aw-ina 

Torno 

llakareuus 

Wood * 

Kai 


Km 

1 Ampuoi 

— 


Warari 


1 Malar, or 





j 1 massieno 

1 — 

"a^nelu 

Wind . 

leOwry 

, 

Low r 

\ Marcseu . 


W hue » 

Topoka 

, 

Rakaraka 


Wliistle (Tn) 

" are 

, 

Faugus 

Koniak 

j Komak 

Yes , 

Aroa 


f)ru 

1 V U .irari na- 7 

1 t pctcki ) 

Walar nabetik 

Yelloiv . 

Zealous 

- 


Kuniog 

Maiaui 

Timoni tomak.i 
pokuiia 

Tcm.m su- 
manga 

1 do not know it 

{ Naro iiata- 


NaiHJpari 

J po- 

Kumetatu 

Kumetato b i 

Cannot buy 

) I’ayrua ]>o- 
l kana 

- 


To-d.iv , 



Momatuiai 

Arua -i;fa . 

I»av lowena 

Not vet , 



M’akasai 

Arook . 

— 

iou float 




F.ti ijalieteki 

I’a\ rue.i 

Arua pukari 

O' t ' akam] 
Iwarruca 

z 

Is sold 

— 


f Kusi*mlH;ra 


Is not yet sold 

— 


J Kust'jnbera 

1 loiiKikeno 



W ill not sell 



Kusembeia lei 


Hog 

lltutlsume , 
,11. ml (To) 
Here 

Hell) CTo) 
Human being 
Head 

Iron 
Island 

I 

Knee 
Knife 
' — chopping, 
or parang 
Kill (To) 

Leg 
Lemons 
Lin^n 
Little 
I.ong 
Laugh (To) 
Lay (.To) 
Lazy 

Morning 

Moon 

Marry (To) 

Man 

Mouth 

Nutmegs 

Noou 

No 

Night 

Nose 

Neck 

Ujsler 

Viantains 

Mate 

I’rahu.orca; 
I’m (To) 
?hinij*kins . 
I’cUldle, or oa: 
Vcirh 
Ked pepper, 
(Cltili) 

K a> u 

Ki'er 


A. b,ul perbijii J 
To be afraid 


M'itat is that 
Almost . 

!•< bought 
rsotso , 

F.ir.iw.i) 

To have gotten 


The j)eo])le of L'tanata had very little knowledge of counting. When 
w ishing to make known any number, they made use of tlie word Aweri, 
and counted on their fingers and toes. Tiie following are the numerals 
of Loix) and Oniii : — 
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Onin. 

Lobo. 


Onin. 

Lobo. 

One 

Two . 

Three . 

Four . 

Five 

Six . 

Seven 

Ei-ht 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven • 

Sa 

Nmva 

Teni 

Faat 

Nima • 

Ne'u 

Ttims'^a . 

Tarauoew a , 
S.ipnty 

Pusua . 

Puiuaresl sa 

Samosi 

Riieti • 

Tou\tru 

Faat • 

lUmi 

llifni samosi 
Ritniroeeti . 
Ritni touwru 
Rimi fant 
'' utsja 

I Wutsja resin 
\ kasamosi 

Twelve . 

Twenty , 

Twenty one 

Thirty 

11 undred 
Thousand 

J Pusna resi 
i nuwa 

Puty nuwa 

( Puty nuwa 

1 resisa 

Puty teni 

Kadja • 

Repisa • 

Wulsja resin 
rueti 

t Sekumat 

1 TUeti 
r Sekumat 
) lueti resin 

1 samosi 
\ Sekumat 
t touwru 

Reb 


An account of the various plants collected during this voyage 
by the late M. Zippelius, the botanist to the expedition, will be 
tound in a Dutch periodical, the Konst-en Letterbode for 1829, 
vol. i. p. 294, et seq. 


^ -—Heise nach dem Ural, dem Altai und dem Kaspischen Meere. 

Von Gcstav Rose. Vol. I. Berlin, 1837. 

Journey to the Ural and Altai Mountains, and to the Caspian 
Sea. Communicated by W. Wittich, Esq. 


About tn elve years since Baron Alexander von Humboldt re- 
sob ed to visit the Uralian Mountains, because he conceived that 
there existed a similarity in the geological constitution of that 
range with the Andes ot New Granada, and he wished to decide 
the point. Immediately on the court of St. Petersburg becoming 
acquainted with that resolution, it proposed to him to make the 
journey at the expense of the government of the country, autho- 
rising him at the same time to choose as companions some per- 
sons to assist him in his researches. He selected Professor 
Ehrenberg and Professor G, Rose, the author of the volume 
bclorc us. Leaving Berlin in the spring of 1829, they went to 
fet. 1 ctersburg and thence through Moscow and Nowgorod to 
Kasan. whence they passed through Penn and over the Ural 
Mouiitams to Yekaterinburg, from which place they travelled 
along the eastern declivity of the ITral range as far northward as 
logos oMSv, in 60 N. lat., examining the geological constitution 
of the mountains and sever.al of the numerous mines, which are 
met with on that side of the Ural. Having returned to Yekaterln- 
luig t icy ai lanced to Tobolsk, and thence through the steppe 
ol Barahmska to Bcrnaul, for the purpose of examining the 
Altai Mountains Having traversed the steppe of Platowsk, 
hey arrived at the Schlangenberg, and advanced afterwards to 
the o.hor mines situated on the western declivity of the ran-e 
mist they were examining the mountains about Syriinowsk, the 
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most southern of these mines, they visited Baty or Khonimailakha, 
in lat. 49 ° 10' N., long. 84° 20' E., a military post of the Chinese 
on the river Irtysh. From the banks of the Irtysh they began to 
return, passing through the steppe of Ishim to the southern range 
of the Ural, and to Astrakhan and the Caspian Sea. In return- 
ing hence to St. Petersburg they visited the great salt lake of 
Elton. Up to the present year no account of this journey has 
been published, except a few observations inserted in Baron Hum- 
boldt’s “ Fray mem Aeiatiques.’ 

Professor Rose’s work partly supplies this deficiency. It gives 
principally an account of the geological constitution of the coun- 
tries through which they passed, and of its minerals, but contains 
also some interesting geographical observations. 

In passing from St. Petersburg to Moscow they tried to ascer- 
tain the elevations of the hills of IFaldai by barometrical observ'a- 
tions. They found that the northern part of the table land was 
724 feet above the Baltic at St. Petersburg, and the Popotva 
Gora, the highest part of the hills, did not attain more than 846 
feet. Professor Rose, however, thinks that these determinations 
are only to be considered as approximations, on account of the 
considerable oscillations of the barometer. 

It would however seem that the high ground which forms the 
watershed in the interior of Russia, between the rivers running 
south and north, increases in advancing eastward ; for they found 
that the country situated between the Wialka and Kama consti- 
tuted a table land, which rises to 870 feet above the sea, so that 
at the watershed itself the elevation must considerably exceed 
l()()0 feet. 

They crossed the Ural by the same road as Mr. Erman.* The 
greatest height of the pass between Klenowskaia and Kirgis- 
shanskaia does not exceed 1344 feet, which seems to be the 
average elevation of the range between 36’ and 38° N. lat., 
though some rocky masses rise perhaps a thousand feet higher. 
This elevation is doubtless verv moderate, when we consider that 
the base on which the range rests, at an average, is 9^*0 feet above 
the sea. The Ural, which here consists of three parallel ranges, 
occupies a width of about twenty miles. Professor Rose ob- 
serves, that in several places the range does not constitute the 
watershed between the rivers of Europe and Asia, but that some 
of them rise on the eastern declivity of the mountains, and after 
skirting it for some distance break through the range and mingle 
their waters with those of the tributaries to the Kama. This, he 
oiiserves, is the case with the Tnhiissoiraja. a river rising about 
fifty miles south of \ ckaterinburg, which skirts the eastern decli- 


* See Journal of R. G. S.. vol. vi.. p. 339. 
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vity of the Ural nearly as far as the parallel of that town, where 
it passes through the range and afterwards continues to the north- 
ward for a much greater distance along its western declivity until 
near 58“ N. lat., it turns to the west and falls into the Kama. 
This river is navigable in spring, and then used for the transport 
of the produce of the mines of the Ural. 

The elevation of Yekaterinburg is calculated, according to a 
series of barometrical observations, to be 768 feet above the sea; 
according to Humboldt’s observations it is 784 feet, and accord- 
ing to those of Mr. Erman 976 feet. 

In advancing northward along the Uralian chain it was observed 
that the range continued to preserve its moderate elevation until 
they had arrived at Kitshicinsk, about 58° 20' N. lat., where it ap- 
pears to present several summits, which attain between 2000 and 
3000 feet. But the highest part of the range is situated north of 
59° N. lat., where several high summits rise above it. The highest 
of these summits are from south to north — the Magdalinskoi Ka- 
men, the Pawdinskoi Kamen, the Komkekoivskoi Kamen, the Kak- 
winskoi Kamen, and the D'eneshkm Kamen. The last-mentioned 
summit lies north of 60 ° N. lat., and is the highest of all. Ac- 
cording to information which the author received in 1835, these 
mountains have been trigonometrically measured by Fedoroff, the 
Russian astronomer, who accompanied Mr. Parrot to the Ararat ; 
and he has ascertained that they rise between 8000 and 9000 feet 
above the sea level. If this information should prove accurate, 
this portion of the range attains double elevation of the highest 
summits of the Ural between the parallels of 54° and 55°, and 
those in the neighbourhood of Slatunst, where they do ncjt exceed 
4000 feet. The high mountains which we have noticed, however, 
are not situated in the principal range of the chain, except the 
Magdalinskoi Kamen ; all the others are placeel to the eastward 
of It and rise in separate peaks. Where these summits occur 
lateral ranges extend to the eastward and advance a considerable 
distance into the plain, so that the Ural here occupies a much 
greater breadth. 

This highest part of the Uralian range is traversed by two 
roads. The most southern begins at Werkoturie, and passes 
through the mining district of Nicolaye Tawdinskoi, at the southern 
declivity of the Tawdinskoi Kamen ; afterwards it crosses the 
principal chain in about 59° 15', and leads to the rillagc of Koria 
and to the town of Solikamsk. The northern road unites Bonos.s- 
lou-sk in Siberia with Tsherdin in Europe, passing throucrh the 
most northern mining district of the Ural, through 'that of Petro- 
paMlowsk. and on the northern side of the Kakwinskoi Kamen 
crossing the principal range in 60° N. lat. ^ 

The last-mentioned road, till the year 1830, formed the bourf- 
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dary between the known and unknown portion of the Ural. 
Nearly nothing farther north was known; but in 1830 an expe- 
dition of discovery was sent, and succeeded in the course of three 
successive years in examining the range to a distance of about a 
degree and a half farther north. They discovered extensive beds 
containing gold sand, and in some parts copper ore in abundance. 
Here, as well as farther south, the lower declivity of the range 
is covered with pine and fir trees. 

Digging in a marshy ground near Bogosslowsk (59° 40' N. lat.) 
ice was found six feet under the surface m the beginning of July. 
As the same phenomenon occurs at York Factory, on Hudson's 
Bay (57° N. lat.), we may presume that the mean temperature 
of both places is similar. At Bogosslowsk grain is grown, but 
does not ripen every year. 

In passing from Tobolsk to Bernaul, Professor Rose and his 
companion traversed the Steppe of Barbinska, which extends 
about 200 miles in breadth, between the Irtysh river and the Ob 
or Oby. Our traveller says, that its surface is by no means dry 
and arid, as is commonly thought, but on the contrary, rather 
suffers from an abundance of water, being chiefly covered with 
large and small lakes and extensive swamps, and also traversed 
by several small rivers, which partly fall into the Om, an eastern 
tributary of the Irtysh, and partly into the Irtysh and Ob. Some 
jKirtions of it present a jierfect level, like the sea in a calm ; 
others are slightly undulating and covered with grass, some birch 
and poplar. Some lakes are salt, and occasionally the surface of 
the ground is covered with saline efllorescence. In this steppe a 
peculiar disease is prevalent, called the Siberian plague. 

That porticm of the Altai mountains, which was vnsited by our 
travellers, had prcriously been examined by von Ledebour, 
Meyer, and^ Bunge, who give a minute account of it in their 
travels. AVe consequently find here little new- geographical in- 
formation of importance. We learn only, that the highest por- 
tion of the Altai mountains extends east and west in the parallel 
of 50°, between the Bukhtarma, a branch of the Irtysh, and the 
Koksun, a tributary of the Ob, and that the most western of its 
high summits, the Holbonukha, loses its snow in May, but is 
again covered with it at the end of July ; further east is a still 
higher summit, the Skhtskhehenukha ; but the highest is the 
Bielukhn, which lies in the meridian of the Chinese military post 
ol Tshmgistei on the Bukhtarma, and rises, according to Mr. 
Gebler, who visited it in 18.3.3, to about feet above the 

sea. From this high mass a range branches off to the east-south- 
east, through which the river Argut breaks. This tributary of 
the Katunia is a much larger river than it appears to be in our 
Kiaps, rising within the boundary of the Chinese empire. 
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The Interesting account of the traveller’s ^usit to the Chinese 
military post of Baty, we cannot notice further, as it is foreign to 
our purpose, and we have only space for a few obsenations on 
the geographical location of the mineral riches of the Ural, which 
have lately risen into such importance. 

The sand, containing small particles of gold, occurs along the 
eastern declivity of the Urallan range, in numerous places north 
of 5(f N. lat., and extends, as we have already observed, beyond 
60’ N. lat. It occurs on the western declivity likewise, but only 
in a few places, and contains less gold. On the Siberian side of 
the range, the sand from which the gold is extracted contains 
about one and a half or two solotnik of gold in a pood, or from 
_ u_ to TaW ; that which contains less is at present not worked. 
But Mr. Rose says, that even sand containing only of gold 
can still be washed with profit. The expenses in washing gold 
containing between ^and rsVff of gold, amount commonly to 
f of its net produce. Sometimes sand is found, of which and 
even is gold. A small quantity of silver is always mixed 
with the gold ; it amounts to between 2 and 1 1 parts in 100. 
Near the Altai mountains likewise, gold sand has been discovered 
in some places, and they have begun working it. The first esta- 
blishment for working this sand in the Ural was made in 1814, 
at Beresowsk, near Yekaterinburg, and since that time they have 
been increasing in number and extent. Last year the produce of 
all the Russian mines gave 27,885 marcs of gold, of which more 
than two-thirds were derived from the washing of the sand. 

Professor Rose enters into great detail in his account of the 
platina mines. They are situated on the western declivity of the 
Ural, about the parallel of 57° 40' north. He reached them on 
passing the range from the east ; the highest part of the road rose 
only 121G feet above the sea. The number of the mines is six, 
and they lie at a short distance from one another. In the most 
northern, called Snkhowiss'tmokoi, the discovery of the sand con- 
taining platina was made in 1825, and at the other places it was 
found soon afterwards. The proportion of platina is much larger 
than that of gold, as it amounts on an average to of the 
whole mass. Sometimes pieces are found weigliing some ounces, 
and even half a pound and upwards. A small quantity of gold 
is united with the platina. In 18.j4 platina was discovered in 
layers of serpentine. The produce of platina in 1836 amounted 
to 8270 marcs. 

Whilst Baron Humboldt and his companions were travelling 
in the Ural, the discovery of diamonds in this range was made. 
Obser-sing, that in Brazil as well as in New Granada, diamonds 
occurred together with gold and platina in the same beds of sand, 
Baron Humboldt had conjectured, some time before he wen^to 
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the Ural, that probably these precious stones might be found in 
the gold sand of that range, and he and his companions directed 
their attention to that point. Though they did not succeed in 
finding diamonds, these stones were discovered at that time at 
Bissersk (about o8° .'JO' N. lat.), by Count Polier, in the gold- 
sand of this washing establishment. Two years later Mr. Major, 
or as he is called in Siberia, Mr. Mesher, an English engineer, 
who has made several steam-engines for the mines of Siberia, and 
is himself in possession of an establishment for washing gold-sand, 
in the neighbourhood of Yekaterinburg, discovered also two dia- 
monds on his estate. Only small stones have been found, as far 
as is known ; and up to July, 18J3, their number amounted only 
to 37. 

Professor Rose’s book contains a detailed account of the mines 
in the Altai mountains, which we omit, as the most important in- 
formation it contains has been made known by other travellers. 
M e shall only observe, that he gives also an interesting account of 
the manufacture of Koliwansk, where vases and other elegant 
pieces of furniture are made, in different kinds of porphjTv, 
granite, and avanturine. 


Accompanying the work is an improved map of part of 
IVorthern Asia, between the limits of 31° and N. lat. and 47° 
and E. long., on the scale of or 2^ inches to a degree, 

and various geological sections. 


^ fi — Travels m Arabia. 1, In the province of 'Oman; 2, The 
Peninsula of Sinai ; 3, Alony the shores of the Red Sea. By 
Lieutenant ^yellsted, Indian Xayy, F. R. S. 2 vols. 8yo. 
London. 1837. IVlurray. 

During the last twenty years, the goyernment of India haye 
slowly but steadily been carrying forward a series of maritime 
suryeys that do honour to the munificent sjiirit of the East India 
Company, who directed them, and to the zeal and perseverance 
of the oflirers of the Indian navy who have been selected to cany 
them into execution. M e are far from implying that it is only 
during this period that the hydrography of those shores has been 
alluded to; on the contrary, the earliest records of the India- 
I louse bear abundant testimony to the constant and lively interest 
taken by the Directors in the improvement of the charts and 
iiaMiration of the Indian Seas: but it is especially during the last 
twenty yeais that the surveys of the Persian Gulf, the shores of 
the Red Sea, the c.xamination of Socotra and of the southern 
C(}ast of Arabia, have been carried into execution, and have, in 
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some measure, given rise to the volume before us. Lieutenant 
Wellsted, of the Indian na\ 7 , well known to all the ■ readers of 
this journal * as one of the greatest contributors to its pages, has 
been for upwards of ten years attached to the survey now carrying • 
on of the shores of Arabia, and in which he himself has taken an 
active part ; yet, not content with the daily routine of the survey, 
he has invariably profited by every opportunity of endeavouring 
to penetrate into the interior — of gleaning information respecting 
the natural history and statistics of the country, of the manners 
and customs of the various Arab tribes that people its coast, and 
occasionally has been very successful in exploring remains 
possessing much antiquarian interest. 

Burckhardt, Niebuhr, and Bruce have made us acquainted 
with the western parts of Arabia, as the Hejaz and Yemen ; but 
of the provinces of Hadramaut, on the south, ’Oman on the east, 
and the north-eastern portion washed by the Persian Gulf, we 
had but very imperfect knowledge. 

The government of Bombay, desirous of obtaining some insight 
into the real extent of the power possessed by the Imam of 
Mnskat, selected Mr. Wellsted as an officer qualified for so 
delicate a mission ; and being liberally provided with letters of 
introduction, instrmnents, presents, &c., he arrived at Maskat on 
the 21st November, 183o, where he was very kindly received by 
the Imam, and furnished with every thing he could desire for his 
journey. Mr. Wellsted draws a very favourable portrait, and 
we believe deservedly so, of the sovereign of ’Oman. 

Quitting Maskat, our traveller went to Siir, thence to the en- 
campment of Beni Abu All, and to the distance of 120 miles in 
a south-west direction towards the sandy desert. Continuing his 
journey to the north-west, along a series of oases, in the parallel 
of 23° N., he ascended the heights of .Jebel Akhdar, rising 6000 
feet, and commanding a \iew of the Arabian Sea. Mr. Wellsted 
gives an interesting account of the tribes inhabiting this range, 
and his description of the descent in a southerly dhection upon 
N izzuwah is striking : — 

“ Before us there rose from the centre of the valley a hill of a py- 
ramidal form, on whose summit stood a ruined tower of large dimensions 
and massive architecture, which is said, in latter years, to have served 
the purpose of a mosque ; but tradition asserts that it was also frequented 
as a place of worship by their Pagan ancestors. Following the direction 


* Mr. Wellsted lias so liberally contributed to the journal of the Geographical 
Society, that we cannot deny ouisclves the gratification of giving a brief sketch of 
the whole of his tiavels, but which, being in English, we otherwise should not have 
noticed, our desire being r,ither to give analjses of foreign geographical works not 
generally accessible to the English reader; and eeteiis paiibus selecting those 
published in Russia, Holland, Germany, and Spain, in preference to those published 
in the French language, which is familiar to nearly all our readers. — Eo. 
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of the western brow of the valley, we arrived at the summit of a pass, 
and thence obtained full view of the wild and savage glen beneath. 
Vines and terraced grounds extended for three or four miles from Shiriizi, 
and below patches of cultivated ground occur at intervals tliroughout 
its whole extent. 

“ The lively green of these, joined to the glistening of some pools of 
water, formed a striking contrast with the sombre and shadowv line of 
the magnificent wall of rock which rose precipitously on either hand. 
It took us four hours to reach the bottom of the pass, u hence the 
descent still continued to Birket el Moge, in no part exceeding a 
hundred paces in breadth ; and the overhanging mountains rise almost 
perpendicularly to the height of from 2000 to 3000 feet, affording an 
excellent opportunity of investigating the geological structure of the 
range, which consists of, — 1st, Alpine limestone; 2nd, old red sand- 
stone, with an occasional mic.aceous vein ; 3rd, alternately mica slate 
and granite. Large masses have been splintered from the sides of 
these rocks, blocking up the bed of the valley ; a stream of water 
traverses the centre ; small hamlets, date groves, and patches of culti- 
vated ground, occur occasionally till we reached, after five hours, the 
village of Birket el Moge, situated at the gorge of the pass, where it 
opens out into the plain.” — p. 152. 

Continuing his journey to the northward, Mr. Wellsted 
reached Obn' on the 12th M.arch, where he found, much to his 
regret, that any farther progress towards Der'ayyah, the capital 
of the Wahhabis, and the original object of his jiiurnev, was im- 
possible, on account of the hostile state of the .‘\r.ab tribes: he was 
therefore obliged to retrace his steps to Maskat. 

A detailed account of the manners, customs, and the different 
sects of Mohammed,anism, witli an account of a visit to the highly 
interesting ruins of Nakabul Il.ajar, .about seventy miles from the 
southern coast, and a copy ol some undccipliered inscriptions, 
believed to be in the Himarytic character,* closes the first 
volume. 

The second book cont.ains a full .account of the Peninsula of 
Mount Sin.ai, the shores of which, for the first time during this 
survey, have been correctly laid down on our maps. In his 
various journeys into the interior. ^Ir. Wellsted examined that 
remarkable phenomenon in the vicinity of Tor, called the Jebel 
Anrhh. or Mountain of the Bell; the subject of the p.assage of 
the Red Sea by the Israelites is also touched upon, and the wild 
and singular Gulf of .Ak.aba is described. 

Mr. W cllstcd has .also had the good fortune to furnish a com- 
plete vindic.ation of the truth of Bruce s observ.ations along the 


* Through the kindness of Dr. Br.ibant and Mr. Yates, we have been enabled to 
f^orwaid coj les of these iiiscriptn.ns to Professor Gesenius. at H.alle. and to Professor 
yn Bohlin. at Koni-sferg. which if taken advantage of. will afford them occasions 
for distirgiiishiiigtheinsems. and of contributing largely to our st.jck ol irenera 
ai^d gvograiihical knowledge. ucucra 
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western coast of Arabia, and with that highly commendable 
feeling that should animate every traveller — to prove the truth of, 
and honestly to state, the observations of his predecessors in the 
same path — he has placed this subject in a prominent point of 
view, and triumphantly vindicated the memory of that courageous 
traveller Bruce. 

These volumes are accompanied by an excellent map of the 
province of 'Oman, lyv j\Ir. John Arrowsmith, from routes and 
observations supplied Ity IMr. Wellsted. The narrative is written 
in an unpretending, straightforward, sailor-like style, and we 
trust its reception by the public may be an example to Mr. Well- 
sted's brother ollicers, whether of the Indian or Royal Navy, 
that the opportunities for o!)serving, which are placed within their 
reach in the common coursi' of naval service, if taken advantage of. 
will aflonl them occasions for distinguishing themselves, and of 
contributing largely to our stock of genci. 1 and geographical 
knowledge. 


Vn. — Uehcr die Kawi-Sprache avf der Insel Java nehst einer 
Einleituwj iiher die Verschiedenheit des mensrhlichen Sprach- 
baues and ihren Einfluss avf die geisfije Enftvirkelung des 
MensrheiKieschlccts. Von Wilhelm von Humboldt. Erster 
Band. Berlin, 1S36. 

[0)1 the Kavi Language in the Island of Java, with an Introduction 
on the Varieties in the Structure of Human Languages, and 
their Influence on the Intellectual Development of the Human 
Race. By William de Humbohlt. First Vol.] Communicated 
by the Rev. G. C. Renouard. 

Of the many authors distinguished by various and profound 
learning who flourished in the seventeenth centurv, few attracted 
more notice in his own times, and none left behind him more 
honourable memorials of ability and industry, than Job Ludolph, 
w ho, w hen verging on the third age of man, resumed and perfected 
the studies of his youth ; and, at that advanced period of life, 
composed a series of works replete with stores, drawn from the 
most remote and varied sources ; nor have his works been yet 
superseded by the vast accumulation of knowledge acquired in 
the century and a half which have elapsed since his decease. But 
that w hich raises our admiration of Ludolph to the highest pitch, 
is the fact that these works were not compiled in the closet of a 
recluse devoted to learned and abstruse speculations, but the pro- 
ductions of a man constantly engaged in public business, as the 
minister of his sovereign, either at homo or abroad ; one, in short, 
whose severer labours must all have been dedicated to the service 
of the State. There is perhaps no country in Europe where tfie 
ardour of a scholar and the application and sagacity of a politician 
VOL. VII. “ o j 2 
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can be found so singularly combined, except Germany ; and that 
country has in our own times produced not only a Niebuhr, whose 
literary pursuits were merely delayed, as Ludolph’s were, by his 
political engagements, but still more the distinguished author of 
the work named above. William de Humboldt, though less 
known in this country than his illustrious brother, has long 
ranked among the most eminent scholars in Germany, who, not- 
withstanding the close attention demanded by his important duties 
as a Minister of State, found time to cultivate the science of 
language to an e.vtent and depth rarelv, if ever, equalled. His 
various jiapers in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Berlin, 
to say nothing of his earlier works, are marked with a compass 
of observation and a capacity for analysis which go far to place 
him as high in the scale of metaphysical , as his brother, Baron 
Alexander do Humboldt, stands in the ranks of physical inquirers. 

Nor will the work to which the reader s attention is now di- 
rected fail to establish, on a still broader basis, the reputation of 
this amiable and eminent man. Though bearing the unassuming, 
we might almost add, repulsive title of an inquiry “ into the Kavi 
Language e.xtant in the Island of Java,’’ it contains materials 
which dcvelope an extent of knowledge, ,an acuteness of perception, 
and an accuracy of distinction, such as is rarelv witnessed. The 
author’s views, though often novel, are almost invariablv derived 
from a clear train of logical deductions, and therefore rarely fall 
to carry conviction to the reader’s mind. In the Introduction, 
which fills 4.'30 pages, and mav be considered as a separate 
Treatise, and will therefore be more generally interesting than 
the work itself, the author unfolds his theory of the nature and 
origin of language. 

To attempt anything like a tolerable analysis of this theory 
would require a much larger portltm of time than is now at our 
command ; to say nothing of the difficulty of condensing wdiat is 
scarcely susceptible of condensation, or of rendering intelligible, 
without much periphrasis, some of the most subtle speculations 
which metaphysical science can jucsent. W'e must therefore content 
ourselves with giving such a notice of the contents of the different 
sections of M. do Humboldt’s work as will afford some notion of 
its character and the light which it throws on one of the most 
complicated operations of the human mind. 

Alter a lew preliminary remarks on his mode of expressing 
Asiatic words in the Roman character, and a list of authors cited, 
]\I. de Humboldt proceeds to fix the sense in which he usc“S 
the phrase Malayan Tribes’’ (p. 1 — l.j) to give a plan of his 
work (p. lb), and to explain the object of the Introduction (p. 17). 
By the “ Malayan Tribes ’ he means that widely extended race 
which occupies the shores, at least, of .almost all the islands of the 
Eastern and Pacific, Oceans Iroin Madagascar w estward to the 
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Society Isles eastward. To investigate the structure and pecu- 
liarities of the Malayan language, and the character of the people 
hy whom it is spoken, and to inquire into the influence of foreign 
civilization on their language and habits, are the objects of his 
work. But before the subject of lingual and ethnological affini- 
ties can be satisfactorily investigated, we must endeavour, he 
observes, to form a clear notion of the process followed by the 
mind in the formation of language ; to that therefore the remainder 
of his Introduction is devoted. 

After having considered in the five following sections the pro- 
gress of human development, the effect of extraordinary mental 
powers, civilization, and culture, and the additional influence of 
individuals and nations, he proceeds to inquire more immediately 
into the subject of language (sec. 7) ; the form of languages (sec. 
S) ; the firm and condition of languages generally (sec. 9) ; 
sound, and particularly articulate sounds ; their changes ; their 
connexion with ideas ; their indication of general relations, the 
internal sense of articulation, and the system of sounds in lan- 
guage, and its technicalities (sec. 10). The 1 1th section treats 
of the internal form of language ; and the I'ith considers the 
combination of sound with this internal form. The subjects 
afterwards noticed are a more accurate exposition of the process 
of language with the affinities and forms of words (sec. 13) ; the 
isolation, inflexion, and agglutination of words (sec. 14) ; a closer 
examination of verbal unity ; the system of incorporation in lan- 
guages ; marks of verbal unity ; pauses ; change of letters (sec. 1 5) : 
accentuation (sec. iG) ; incorporation ; division of a sentence into 
its members (sec. 17); agreement of sounds with the requisites 
(sec. 18); the principal distinction founded on purity of the 
principle of formation (sec. 19); character of languages, poetry, 
and prose (sec. 20) ; power of languages to develop themselves 
advantageously from each other. On the synthetic faculty in 
language; the verb, conjunction, pronoun relative, examinations 
of the development of inflected languages ; languages derived 
from the Latin (sec. 21). Retrospect on the preceding part of 
the inquiry ; on languages which deviate from the purely legiti- 
mate form (sec. 22). Condition and origin of the less perfect 
structure in languages ; Semitic languages ; the Delaware lan- 
guage (sec. 23). The Chinese language; condition and origin 
of the less perfect structure; the Burman (sec. 24). Did the 
polysyllabic structure arise from the monosyllabic ? (sec. 25). 

This enumeration, meagre as it is, will be abundantly sufficient 
to show the compass and interest of the dissertation itself; and 
greatly would our countrymen be indebted to the scholar who 
should favour them with such a version of the work as it deserves : 
but as in speculation so closely connected with the most subtle 
operations of the mind, language is inadequate to express what a 

* 2 K 2 
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(Icpply exercised understanding can conceive, it is no wonder if 
the full sense of j\I. de Humboldt’s words cannot be always 
easily attained. His style is remarkable for terseness and per- 
spicuity, but the obscurity inherent in his subject is sometimes 
suflicient to batllc even his endeavours to render tangible a thread 
which so few have the power of seizing ; a translation theretore 
of this able work would be a most arduous, though a most meri- 
torious undertaking. 

The remainder of the volume contains only the first book of 
the projected work, the sequel of which will appear in successive 
volumes, prepared under the eve of llaron Alexander de Hum- 
boldt, who speaks in the preface of his Iirother's worth and 
labours in terms which reflect the brightest lustre on the mind 
from whicli they sprung. 

The piesent and the following book (p. iG) will treat of the 
Kavi language, considered as that dialect of the Malayan in 
which the influence of the .Sanskrit is most manifest. Ilut the 
original element of the Malayan tongue will be constantly dis- 
tinguished from all extraneous adjuncts, and will be traced to its 
development, in its greatest purity, in the Tagala, or language of 
the Philippine Islands. The third book will comprehend a 
view of all the Austro-Insular languages, and terminate by an 
endeavour to ascertain how far we can determine their derivation 
from one common stock, and their mutual relation to each other. 

It is not from any vain hope of satisfying the reader’s curiosity 
by such an enumeration of the contents of M. dc Humboldt's 
work as this, that it has been inserted in the Geographical .Journal, 
but principally to call the attention of our countrymen to a pro- 
duction so desening of study, and most particularly to express the 
grateful sense of what is due to Baron Alexander de Humboldt 
on the part of the Geographical ISociety, which is indebted to his 
munificence for the copy of his brother’s work from which the.se 
extracts were taken. 


VIII . — Sujiplemens au Recueil dc Memnires LTydrngraphigupn 
pour seriir d'analijw et d'eiplication d lAtlas de VOcMn 
Paciji(pte. Par le \ ice-Amiral de Krusenstern. Sc. Peters- 
bourg, IbdG. 

It has been well observed, that “ the man who points out, in 
the midst of the wide ocean, a single rock unknowm before, is a 
bcnclaetor of the human race and scarcely less so is he who, 
aftercareful examination, is able to decide that an island, or rock, 
or shoal, which a})pcars on a chart, is either misplaced or has no 
existence. This title then, in its most extended signification, 
must by all navigators of the Pacific Ocean he most grateful ly 
accorded to \ ice- Admiral Krusenstern. 
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Thirteen years have now elapsed since the publication of the 
first part of his Memoires Hydrographiques ; in 18‘i7 the second 
part appeared, comprising' the northern half of the Pacific Ocean ; 
and now we have before us a third volume, being a supplement to 
the two former, correcting all the errors that appeared in them, 
and registering all the discoveries and newly-determined positions 
that haie been ma<le in the lapse of the last thirteen years, during 
hich more has been done towards obtaining a correct knowledge 
of those seas than at any time since the voyages of Cook and La 
Perouse. 

Nor do his labours terminate here; ever at his post, and, like 
our own lamented Horsburgh, always on the watch for the most 
recent information. Admiral Krusenstern seizes on every report 
of newly-discovered islands, carefully sifts the evidence on which 
the report rests, and, by the aid oi' judicious criticism, extracts 
truth from the too often conflicting statements, and at once pro- 
claims it to the public b'v communicating it to the Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg, who print it in their monthly bulletin, 
which circulates throughout the civilized world. That learned 
body has lately shown how highly it values the practical services 
rendered to his country and to Europe, by conferring on Admiral 
ICrusenstcrn its highest honorary reward. 

We must now turn to our country, and however humiliating 
may bo tlie fact we are bound to state it, that discovery after 
discoverv may bo made, and in fact they are annually made by 
our numerous shipping employed in the Pacific Ocean, and no 
register of them is kept — no competent person examines them to 
sift out the truth or falseliood : our map-makers may, if they 
jileasc, insert them in their charts — and thus, as is clearly shown 
by Admiral Krusenstern, do our best charts of the Pacific Ocean 
— charts to whose guidance property to the amount of nearly ten 
millions sterling is intrusted* — contain hundreds of errors. Surely 
this ought not to be. 

It is not the province of the Geographical Society to find fault, 
or severely to criticise anv work that may come before it : we be- 
lieve it is admitted that where praise cannot be given, it is better 
to say nothing ; but there are cases in which such silence would 
be a wilful dereliction of duty. We owe a dutv to the public which 
is paramount to any individual consideration, and where the lives 
of our seamen and property to so large an amount are annually 
risked, however painful it mav be, it would be highly culpable not 
to state the truth — we have therefore transferred to our pages a 
list of the errors, published by Admiral Krusenstern two years 
ago, contained in one of our most widely circulated charts, and 
not one of which has since been corrected : — • 

* We have our iiifyimatiiui from the larf;est ship-owner and the most spiriftd 
proprietor of vessels trading to the South Seas. 
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CoirocUoiia to 
make in Arrow 





Lit 

Long 

Authol.t}. 

smitii’s Cliart 
Lat. Lung. 

Phci'inx Klan<l . . 



3 i'2 S. 

17n-43\V. 

Tromelin. 

0-12S. 

Matthew’s Kuck 



22-3 

17l*i2E 

DlTrMlie, 13-27- 

1-20 \V 

Stfphfus’ IsLiml, ol FruMilencti 


0 20 

135 -lUE. 

lotto. 

2-3') \V 

M.-tciiunrie Iskimls (centre) 


54-39 

l.i8*41E. 

Belliugshausen 

1-OE. 

Curtis Islan-' 

Muaula\ f'-Liiul 



3o 3lj 
30-16 

173-44\\. > 
178-3>\v. ' 

D’Latrecast., 1793. ■ 

0-27S. ) 

5 0-28E. 

Prince ilh im Henry 



l'<-44 

141 41VV. 

Beechey. 

'0-26 0-3G 

C'.ipe Deli\t’rauLe (^LuUisia 

lb 


11 23 

154 161’.. 

li'l'n die 

0-23 

Tigei Islaiul 


1 41 

l4-i-20E. 

Bn-tow, 131/. 

wanting. 

Putkhngiun Shoal (^Junes^ 



10-53 

155 30E 

Huraburgh. 

wautiug. 

Pajoiliialse Ikilik 




179- 44W. 

Fioniclm. 

wanting, 

Pe\eiid;ie Reel . 



20-0 

167- 12 W. 

N, Mag. Aug. 1833. 

wauttug. 

Osboiukeel 



27 0 

14G-17\V. 

Na-Is*m, 182/'. 

wanting. 

l,\ra’^lu>al , 



I -54 

153-281:. 

Reoneek, 1820. 

wanting. 

tcad IslamU . 



3-30 

154*3pE. 

Hoiaburgh. 

w anting. 

Ahnt Reef 



52 

140-501:. 

iJitto. 

w anting. 

\\elsh Rank . . 



2i*15 

1.53 56 E. 

King. 

w.intmg. 

Mid-d.i}. Reef , . 



21-58 

154-20E. 


wanting 

S.ium.uez Reef . . 



21-40 

i53-4i>i:. 


w anting 

Ttegnssc Inlands , 



17*44 

150-32E. 

Tregosse, 1321. 

wanting. 

Alert Ruck or Shoal . 



17-2 

15l-4'Ji:. 


wanting. 

Fairiuh.ir Group (Eastern Island) 

17-:^ 

151 27E. 


wanting. 

Wells blioal 



12-20 

153- 13E. 

Edwards& Fimileis 

wanting. 

Shelburne Shoal 



3*15 

148- IGE. 

Horshurgli. 

wanting. 

Circular Reef . . 



3 18 

U7-40K. 

Ditto. 

wanting. 

Bell Rock (Bass Strait) 



40-27 

144 12E. 

Ditto. 

wanting. 

Sidmouth Rock 



43 48 

147. UE. 

Ditto. 

wanting. 

Carteret Shoal . 



2-55N. 

131 •3.'^ E. 

Carteret. 

3-0 

J.ip Islanil (North Pt.) 



lo-o 

138-8E. 


0-30S. U-42\V. 

Arrecife Islaml . 



9 31 

iGi-si:. 

Horsburgh. 

O-aOS. l-OE, 

Mackenzie Islands 



10*5 

139 40L. 

Krusatistera. 

wanting. 

Rosanu Island . 



27-16 

UI-4E. 

Lutke. 

wanting. 

St. Paul . 



57-10 

170- 18 W. 

Beechey, 

wanting. 

St Gi'urge 



5G-37 

lt>9-J3\V. 

Ditto. 

wauling. 

L'anlou Packet Slioal 



0-35 

128*55E. 

llorsburglu 

wanting. 

Lassuii Island , , 



25 46 

171-49\V. 

Stdmouko\itcb, 

wanting. 

Ttoiiitdin Islainl 



9-52 

140-121:. 

Tromeim, 

wanting. 


'i'ho isUuds of Biiumau, Tionhoven, and Ho^^'cveeu do not exist. 

Stephens’ I'l.unl is the same .i*. I'lov ntoii' c Uland. 

All the north-eastern coast of New iJuiuea is wiousj. 

Cook’s Mrait a,. id .ill the -soulheiii UUnd of Now /oalaud is wrotij,'. 

In the Society Islatnis uuinerous errois exist. 

Kiuuiva Island, M.iiuia I-.l-iiul, Lu^lan^e Isl.md do not exist. 

The ‘ ‘ ' ‘ !.tion throiuhout, vVocoiding to Kotzebue. 

The j . l)’l■r^il^e. 

Inili ' ■ _ , ^ _’s discoterios. and coriectlons are w.iQtiiig. 

The Aleutian I>Ies and the coasts of Karatchalka extiemeiy incorrect throughout. 

In the C.iruliue and Mau.mue Kl.uids, all the leoeiit obseivatiuus ol Frejciuet, Diiperrej, and 
Ldlke are wanting. 


These arc some ol the most imj)ortaiit errors in Arrowsmitli's 
nine-sheet chart ol the Pacific, prolessing to be corrected u]) to 
the year Phis is much to he lejrrettcd ; the more so, as at 

the time it ^^as published h\ the late Mr. .Vrrowsmith, it was the 
best chart in I'^uiope. and Us former credit still causes it to cir- 
culate widely.' A list oi these errors has hc'cn scut to Mr. 
Arrowsmith. and it is to he hoped they will be corrected. 

Admiral Kruscnsteni says that A'^oi'ic's chart of the Pacific, in 
SIX sheets, is ycry superior to the lormer, but that seycral serious 
errors exist eycn in it ; tor instance, tlic corrections of Duperrey 
and Liitke arc not inserted : our own c.xainination of this chart, 
as tar as leisure has permitted, would lead to the same opinion, 
but we haye eyery reason tobclieyc that ^Ir. Noric is willing; and 

anxious to correct eyery error that is pointed out ; and we haye 

- 

* e are informed that forty copies of it are anmially sent to the United States 
01 America, besides those sold lu Knijland, 
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no doubt that a list of corrections that we have been enabled to 
send to him will be inserted shortly in a new edition. The Geo- 
sjraidiical Society is indebted to Air. Norie for some recent in- 
formation respecting a new group in the Pacific, which will be 
found at p. 4.3d, discovered in the spring of this year by Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Actiron. 

VVe believe we do but express the wish of all who are inte- 
rested in the welfare of seamen, and in the advancement of Hydro- 
nrajihy, in hoping that Admiral Krusenstern will continue to 
watch over all future discoveries with the same attention he has 
lately bestowed on those in the Pacific Ocean. 


IX . — Description Nautiqiie des Cotes de V Algerie. Par Capitaine 

A. Ilerard; suivie de Notes, par M. De Tessan, Ingenieur 

Hydrographe. Paris, 1837. 

The detail of the operations of the various coast-surveys which 
have been executed by this country within the last fiye-and-twenty 
vears. including, besides our own coasts, great part of the shores 
of the jMediterrancan — the cast and west coasts of Africa — the 
West Indies — and the shores of Patagonia, Chile, and Peru — 
has. after lieing c.xamined by the hydrographer, usually been con- 
signed to the Record Office,” those parts only being published 
which are reepusite lor our shipping, — as the chart and brief prac- 
tical sailinir directions. Thus far the immediate object for which 
the survevs were instituted is accomjihshed ; but is it not much 
to lie ie!i retted that a large stock of valuable geographical inform- 
ation should thus be almost consigned to olilivion t 

The work before us is a h.ippy innovation upon such a bad 
custom, and the great demand for it by the public, and the high 
jiraise it descrvcdlv meets with wherever it is known, is a complete 
answer to the question we liave heard asked, “■ Who would read 
such a work ? ’ Surelv in a country so essentially maritime as Great 
Ilritain, an accurate nautical description ol a coast will not onlv 
find readers, but will be highly appreciated bv all who take an 
interest in geogr iphv. \\ c are lar from meaning to imply that 
such a description should take the place of sailing directions — 
ne\cr for one moment — Iheij should be briel, plain, and practical, 
such as a sailor, in the hour of need, may turn to with confidence ; 
but as ail apjiendix to these directions, we would gladh see such 
a descrijition of a coast published, as may enable those, who are 
competent, to form some judgment of the accuracy of the survey 
represented on the chart, and such as geographers in the present 
day have a right to expect. 

7’he northern shore of x\frica, from A1 Araish, on the confines 
of Egypt on the east, to the gulf of Bugia on the west, was sur- 
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vcyed in detail under the direction of the British Government in 
1820 — by Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N. ; again, from Bugi'a on 
the east, to Cape Spartel, was examined by Toflfio in 1783 — 6 , 
and many of the positions of the excellent old Spanish hydro- 
grapher, as inserted in his Derrotero, are confirmed by recent 
observation. This latter survey being found inadequate to the 
wants of a rapidly growing intercourse between France and 
VAlgcrie, the French government directed a more minute exami- 
nation of parts of the northern shore of Africa, of which the work 
before us is the result. 

1 he present survey of this coast extends from Cape Serrat in 
,'F I 2' F. to the Ja larin Islands in 2“ 2C' W., a distance of about 
7<10 miles ; and the work before us is a detailed account by M. 
Berard, accompanied by some excellent notes by M. de Tessan, 
of the contour and appearance of the coast ; of the heights of 
mountains ; and of the mode of conducting the survey, which 
leads us to place the fullest confidence in the accuracy of the 
results obtained. Such a work, from its nature, is not susceptible 
ol analysis, but we subjoin a few of the principal positions deter- 
mined ; — 


I>at. N. Long. 

36° 47' 20" 3° 4' 25" E. 

35 19 37 1 29 0 W. 

35 53 25 0 28 0 W. 

36 53 58 7 45 56 E. 

36 46 34 54 51 E. 

37 18 6 9 24 19 E. 

37 31 14 8 56 18 E. 

35 46 25 0 47 1 1 W. 

35 34 18 1 11 25 W. 

35 8 20 1 49 45 W. 

35 1 1 0 2 26 0 W. 

35 43 28 1 7 38 W. 

35 44 21 0 41 10 W. 

. 35 6 10 2 10 45 W. 

35 8 0 1 41 0 W. 

37 14 0 9 12 23 E. 

36 57 59 8 45 28 E. 

1 he charts acconqianying this work are admirably engraved ; 
they consist of a gcneial chart in two sheets, on the'scale of five 
nil lies to a degree— of five special charts, and six plans of islands 
.and anchorages; and both they and the work are illustrated by 
beautifully etched views of the whole coast, taken alw ays on a south 
healing, and drawn according to a fi.xed scale. Both the charts 
and the description do honour to MM. Beautemps-Beaupre 
and Daussy, who directed the suney ; and to MM. Berard and 
dc Tessan, who have successfully carried it into execution. 


Algiers 
Areshkul 
Abuja Ft. 

Bona 
Bugla 
I Fratclli 
Galita 111. 

Falcon Cape 
Fcgalo Caiic 
Flone Cajic 
J czai'r-iil- J a’far'ui 
Jezair-ul-Hablb 
Mars-al-Keblr 
Milonia Cape 
Noch iMouiit 
Serrat Cape 
Tabarcah 



MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. — A General Statement of (he Labours and P roceedbujs of the 
Expedition to the Euphrates, under the Command (^Colonel 
Chesney, Roval Artillery, F.R.S. Communicated by Colonel 
Cliesney, R.A., F.R.S., Ac., and W. Ainsworth, F.R.G.S., 
and For. Corr. Geow. Soc. of Paris. 

[We hat'e the high gratification of being enabled to communicate 
the first and only complete account of the Euphrates Expethtion 
which has yet been given to the public. The annexed brief his- 
tory of this remarkable undertaking extends from its commence- 
ment to its final breaking up ; and further records the different 
objects which were accomplished even after that period, till the 
return home of the various parties. 

The enterprise itself was, in many points of view, one of the 
most interesting that has ever left the British shores. Its objects 
Yvere the establishment of steam communication with India; its 
route lay through almost unexplored countries, than which there 
are few possessing more geographical or historical interest ; the 
expedition was directed by scientific officers rvell supplied with 
instruments ; and ultimate success rras confidently expected. 

N or has this expectation been disappointed ; everytliing Yvhich 
could reasonably have been looked for, has been accomplished ; 
the spirit of active inquiry and labour Yvhich appears to have ac- 
tuated the commander and all rvho were under him, combined 
with the uniform harmony and good feeling which prevailed under 
circumstances of no common trial, ought to be a source of national 
congratulation. INIaterials for a correct map of a very large por- 
tion of A orthern Syria were collected ; a line of levels was carried 
across from the jMediterrancan to the Euphrates: Xorthern Me- 
sopotamia Yvas explored, and the grand survey of the river com- 
menced Yvith the descent of the steamers, and continued to its 
embouchure in the Persian Gulf. At a subsequent period two 
different ascents were made of the Karun and two descents of 
the Bahamislnr, while the country intervening betiveen the Je- 
rahi and the Euphrates, the great Delta of Susiana, concerning 
which so much that is incorrect is perpetuated in our most modern 
maps, was examined. Twice was the river Tigris ascended to 
upivards of 4fK) miles beyond its junction with the Euphrates; 
a second line of levels carried between the Euphrates and the 
1 igris ; new positions obtained Iiy the journeys across the deseitf ; 
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and a geological section of the Taurus^ of several hundred miles 
in extent, were among the last of the successful labours of the 
expedition. 

A new country has thus been opened to na\ngation, to com- 
merce, and to civilization, and the practicability of the introduction 
of steam navigation by boats properly constructed, has been placed 
be\ond a doubt. Whatever may be made of this fact it is not 
our province to inquire ; but it is highly gratifying to find that so 
much has been done towards forwarding the great objects of geo- 
graphical and general science ; ami we have much reason to re- 
joice when the funds of the country and its men of enterprise are 
engaged in labours in which we may justly take the most jiatriotic 
pride; and the Geographical Society cannot but feel a debt of 
gratitude to those zealous officers and scientific men by whose 
energy and perseverance this remarkable undertaking has thus 
been accomplished. — Ed.] 

The object of the present communication is not to anticipate 
the interest \i hich must naturally be felt by the members of the 
Geograjiliical Societv, as well as other ])ublic bodies, not only in 
the progress of the expedition to the fiuphrates. but also in the 
results olitained to science and general knowledge; for, to render 
these of anv real value, they must be accomjianied by the details 
of the means by which they were acquired. It is rather, there- 
fore, with a I'iew to the exhibition of how those means have been 
applied, and how the capabilities of the expedition have been 
directed, that the present statement is made; not. however, omit- 
ting those details which a brief notice of this kind will admit, 
when touching upon the labours and the progress of the enter- 
jirisc itself. 

The voyage to i\Ialta from Liverjiool occupied a period of 
twentv-nine (lavs, a great part ol which time was taken up in 
working out the details and consolidating tlic original jilans of the 
coinniander. Among the scientific labours, indepeiideiitlv of 
questions of geiier.il n.-nigation, and drilling the men, were the 
rating ol chronoineters, observations in meteorology, on the tem- 
perature of the sea, and re.searches in natural history, 

,\t iMalta s line time was devoted to the determination of the 
intensity of magnetic forces, and the amount of the dip of the 
needle. The cylinders used lor the former experiments consisted 
of two pair whu h had been tried by Captain Sabine at Limerick, 
and another olitained through the kindness of Professor Llo\d, 
P.'l’.C.]).. and tried at Dublin previous to departure ; the whole 
set lieing subsequently experimented upon in London by Lieu- 
tenant iNIurphy, R.E., and also at Liverpool. 

'An exploratory tour was also made in the interior of the islands 
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of Malta and Gozo, with a view of recognisinsi, in a general way, 
their geological structure and natural productions. Some fossil 
shells of interest were obtained, also the plants of the season 
(March), and some species of animals belonging to the classes' 
tumcata, acalypha (malacodermae) and polypi. 

During the stay at Malta, Colonel Chesney was much occupied 
with the general oljjeets of the expedition, more particularly 
about the construction of flat boats. The George Canning had 
been separated from the Alban steamer, her consort, bv rude 
weather off Cork, and it was found impossible to remedy this loss 
at the Mediterranean station ; but the admiral, Sir Josias Rowley, 
allowed the Columbine sloop to accompany the expedition to the 
iiKjuth ot the Orontes, and there was certainly eyery reason to 
rejoice in this arrangement ; for not only was the George Canning 
taken in tow by the brig at all times when the weather permitted, 
but Commander Henderson and his officers secured the gratitude 
ot eyery member of the expedition by their most efficient and 
zealous senices in landing the stores. 

The connexion lietween the George Canning and the shore 
haying been established by means of a hawser extending from the 
ship across the bar of the Orontes. a distance of 1200 yards, par- 
ties were sent on shore by the Columbine and George Canning 
with tents for their accommodation ; and the disembarkation was 
carried on with such spirit and activity, that the site designated 
“ Amelia depot'’ soon became a little camp, with a very "mixed 
aspect, replete with bustle and useful occupations. The bar at 
the mouth of the river was at all times dangerous, and on one 
occasion Commander Henderson, with his boat’s crew, narrowly 
escaped a watery grave. 

The obsenaten v lieing fixed, Lieutenant M urphy applied him- 
sell to astronomical observations, more especially vvdth the transit 
instrument that had come out with the expedition. The survey 
was soon afterwards begun under Lieutenant Murphy, Mr. 
riiompson, and Mr. Stenhou.se (who nas sent by the admiral), at 
Ladikiyeh. or Ladhikiyeh (Laodicea), but was limited to a deter- 
mination of the outline of the coast, widi its soundings, and an 
examination ot the coast itself. Mr. Ainsworth also accompanied 
the party lor purposes ot natural liistory. 

1 he sites ol Heiaclea and Rossidium were recognised. Gn 
their return, an excursion was made to the 81111111114 of Pliny's 
Wonder. Mount Cassius or Jehel el Akra'.* The succession of 
the various lorms ot vegetation was noted. The party bivouacked 
near the summit, on which, April 28 th, there still reinained some 
patches ot snow. The results given by the barometer, which was 
o iservcd at various heights, com pared with a register kept at the 

* Muunt BaliT • 
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same time by Lieutenant Eden, R.N., in the depot, coincided 
closely with those obtained trigonometrically by Lieutenant Mur- 
phy, and which gaye for the elevation above the sea 5318 feet ; 
but this mountain, notwithstanding its great height, is entirely 
composed of supracretaceous limestones, characterised by cones 
and cerithiae. At its north-eastern foot is an extensive deposit of 
highly crystalline gypsum, and, to the south-east, diallage rocks 
and serpentines break through the same formations, accompanied 
by lacustrine marls and silicious limestones. 

On the 29 th April a party, consisting of Lieutenant Murphy, 
Mr. Ainsworth, and Mr. Thompson, left the Orontesin a country 
boat to commence the suirey of the Gulf of Iskenderun and its 
neighbouring shores. The first points risited were Arsiis and 
Rhossus; an ascent was then made to Jebel el Sair,* on which 
they bivouacked. Next came Iskenderun, and in its neighbour- 
hood Jacob’s Well, the site of Myriandros ; to the south the pass 
of Be'ilan, gates of S 3 Tia (Ptolemy), Amanian gates (Strabo), a 
defile in the mountains separating Amanus from Rhossus. and 
leading from ilyriandros into the plain of Antiochf or El’ ’LImk. 

To the north are the remains of a marble gateway, commonly 
called Jonas’ Pillars (Cilician Gates of Ptolemy, Q. Curtius, and 
Arrian) ; tliis place was the midnight halt of Alexander. The 
description of Xenophon refers to a narrow place contiguous to 
the sea, that of Arrian to the ascent of the hills that shut up the 
same plain contiguous to the sea. The latter applies itself dis- 
tinctly to these ruins. Half a mile north of the Cilician Gates 
is the river Merkez-sui (Carsus), and beyond a wall terminating 
in the sea. with a tower at the fiwt of the mountains ; the Carsus 
passes between two walls near the village of Merkez. This is 
the wall and gates of Xenophon : they are built of stone. Far- 
ther north is Rayas (Baia* Anton. Itin.) Myriandros of Williams’s 
Geograj)hy of Ancient Asia; and there are several populous 
villages between Bayas and the river of Issus (Pinarus). At a 
subsequent period, in comp.any with Colonel Chesney, this river 
was examined in detail, and also the ruins of a considerable town 
near some hills wliich enclose the Issic plain to the north-west, 
the Jawur DaghJ or Amanus being east (pass of Darius, Am.anian 
gates ot Arrian), the whole corresponding closely with the latter 
historian s de.'jcnption. W here tlic gulf runs to the west there 
are ruins of lorts, castles and gatewavs. From thence, proceeding 
north-west by Kurd Kiilak f\V oil’s Ear, near Tardequeia of 
D Anville and Kenncllj to INIissivah (Mopsucstia), at a pass 
through low hills ol sandstone, are the remains of a road and 


Little C’aitle Mountain. (AltuIfcilgD Tab. S\r. p. 1G5.) 
, ^ lleathen'b UiU, 


-j- Antakjyeh. 
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archwajj constructed in part of sandstone, but chiefly of polygonal 
masses of basalt and lava, wliich no doubt have given rise to its 
name, Demir Kapu (Iron Gate), and Kara Kapu (Black Gate), 
the Armenian gates of Ptolemy, (Amanicae Pylae of Colonel 
Leake,) Upper Armenian gates (Rennell), Timur Kapu,* or the 
Gate of Tamerlane (Mecca Itinerary by Geographical Society of 
Paris). From hence the party risited Ayas (AUgae). the mouths 
of the Jeihiin (Pyrainus), where an interesting examination took 
place of the progress of alluvial deposits. The most westerly 
point reached was Kar.'i-tash, the site of Mallus and Megarsus. 
d'he whole of the party being sick, the jrass of Beilan was the 
only position examined on the return to Antioch. 

In the neighbourhood of Amelia depot the points of most in- 
terest were the course of the Orontes, examined by Lieutenant 
Cleaveland, Messrs. Eden, Charlewood and Fitzjames; and the 
ruins of Seleucia Pieria were also made the object of interesting 
researches about the same time that various other undertakings 
were in progress. The gentlemen already named, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Hector and Bell, were in turns employed on dif- 
ferent points, repairing and widening the road from the mouth of 
the Orontes to Antioch, a work of considerable labour, especially 
in making the fords over the rivers practicable for waggons. 
Major Estcourt and Dr. Staunton had gone on a journey to the 
civil governor of Syria at Damascus, visiting, as they returned, 
Ba’lbek and the cedars of Lebanon. Lieutenant Lynch was 
employed in improving the line of route from Antioch by Jisr 
Hadi'd to Bi'r; and lastly. Lieutenant Cockburn was employed 
(after Major Estcourt's visit to Reshi'd Pasha at Diyar-bekr) in 
throwing up some slight field-works, and constructing slips at a 
spot selected for this purpose one mile and three quarters below 
Bi'r, on the river's bank, and designated as Port Wdliam. 

To avoid the mischievous effects of idleness, as w'cll as to carry 
the heavy weights to Antioch by water (when denied all other 
means by the local government), the Tigris was put together at 
the Orontes during the month of May. Towards the jniddle of 
June commenced the despatch of light stores on camels and 
^ mules, and towards its close some trams of waggonsy passed 
through Antioch carrying heavy weights ; but this *^bcing found a 
dilatory operation, the water communication was looked to once 
inoie, along a new line, which promised many advantages. 

The Oiontes, the Lake of Antioch, and the Kara-su were 
therefore examined, and upon the reports and maps thus ob- 


* Or rather Teinir kapu, iron eate. 

P. 103.;_F. S. 


(Recueil de la Soc. de Geographic, tom, ii,. 


f Twenty-seven vehicles of difFerent 
and tlierc were thirty-three, iucluding the 


kinds were constructed at .Amelia depot, 
waggons, from England. • 
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tained, the commander ordered a depot (the 2nd) to bo formed 
at Guzel Burj (Pretty Tov.er), a village on the OronteSj three 
miles above Antioch, where the infinite variety of bao^gage, in- 
cluding the more ponderous objects, such as boilers, the eight 
sections (into which the Tigris had been divided), diving-bell, 
&c., were to be put on rafts, flat boats, and pontoons, in order to 
be transported by the Orontcs into the Kara-su (black water), 
and along this na\-igal)le stre.am into the lake, keeping along its 
western side on account of the deeper water, and ultimately 
ascending the ultra Kara-su to a spot called ^lurad Pasha, near 
the village of GiiP Ilasln' (head of the lake), a little beyond the 
(unction of the Aswaud and Egrij Rivers, the whole distance 
lieing fourteen hours from Guzel Burj. The abundant spring, 
called Gill Basin', issues out of a pseudo-volcanic mound rising 
out of the plain. The Inidgc of Muri.d P.isha is chiefly a cause- 
way resting on the soil, but in part supported bv arches, and 
crossing that part of the (ilain of el ’Umk, which is most liable to 
bo inundated, for a distance of about three miles. This plain is 
inhabited by pastoral and nomad Turkonnins, living in tents, who 
arc a quiet people. The ancients apjiear to have known in this 
tract the rivers ..Ainaparos, Arceuthus, Labotas, L frenus, and the 
ditch of Meh'ager. I’lie actual aiHuents of the lake are tlu' 
Aswad.j; the Vagina (uniting to form the Kar,l-su). the ’Afn'n, 
traversing the Cvrrhestica, the rivulet of Harim.j the Aingi'di'l 
and the Orontcs; but the first-mentioned have various tributaries 
to the north with different appellations. On the road to the 
valley of the ’Afn'n are some thermal springs. A1 Haminam (the 
baths'), issuing at the point of junction of Plutonic rocks with 
tertiary dolomites. The waters of these springs are said to have 
originated in different earthquakes, and present corresponding 
differences of temperature. 

It is a distance of about 1 1 1 miles across the Syrian Desert .•] 
from .Murad I’.lsha to Port William. The first part of it is hilly, 
but not unfertile lietween A1 Tlainmam and ’Azaz, (Minniza of 
Ant. Itinerary;) the summit level of this hillv region being 1723 
leet .above the sea. The second jiart, from ’Azaz to Port Wil- 
liam, is lor the most part level, at the best undul.ating, containing 
the valleys ot the Koweik (Ch.alus) and the Sajur; the first of 
which is in this line 121)3 feet, and the Sajur 13(13 feet (in its 
bed), above the level of the hlcditerrancan. These plains are 
everywhere fertile, for the most part cultivated and abounding in 
poj)ulous villages, consisting of Fellald’-’ Arabs, Kurds, Turkish 


• fieiil, according; to tho French, or gnl, according to the German orthography, 
if proiuiuncud as .at Cniistantniople. — F. S. 

^ F F.or!, 1. f. crooked. ; IJlack. kat.i. ^ Or Herein. jl Or Emgdlt. 
^ Quarterly Review, Xo. ‘J7 , Captain Cliesney’s Report. »* IIiisb.mdnieii. 
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tribes and mixed races, possessing bullocks in great abundance 
along tbe whole of the direct line, which passed a little way south- 
ward of ’Ain-tab, the ancient Antiochea ad Taurum. and now a 
garrisoned town of large size and some commercial importance. 

The general arrangements for the transport were, that Lieu- 
tenant Cleaveland and Mr. Charlewood were to convey the 
boilers, Ac., to Guzel Burj, from whence they were to proceed 
under Mr. Fitzjames to Murad Pasha by water, to be conveyed 
from thence to Port William by Major Estcourt. assisted by 
Lieutenant Eden ; and as there was a line of waggons connecting 
the boats with the sea on one side, and the Euphrates on the 
other, the three portions of the grand line were simultaneously in 
operation, and also a fourth, viz. camels and mules carrving the 
light stores direct from Amelia depot to Port Wdliam, by the 
Antioch route, through Jisr Hadid. Lieutenant Cleaveland ob- 
tained bullocks with a moderate degree of difficultv, and his in- 
genuity and perseverance"'^ didj the rest, by remoAng cvervthing 
to Guzel llurj, where they were successively embarked for Mu- 
rad Pasha : l)ut here things were at a stand-still ; and although 
the stronffost orders were constantly issued by Ibrahim Pasha, 
very few bullocks could be obtained even at the highest prices by 
Major Estcourt, whose unwearied efforts could onlv secure the 
tantalising but ingenious result of an abundance of bullocks along 
the whole line, except the first and last stages : consequently the 
boilers which had remained from ten to twelve weeks on their 
carriages, might have continued at iMurad Pasha until now. if we 
had not exerted ourselves to bring them on one at a time with our 
own horses, instead of bringing on a number of the heavv weights 
at the same tune with bullocks : and the result was, that the 
officers and men had to tod along the great line of route from 
Munid Pasha, exposed for months to the great heats of noon, the 
chills of night, and to the baneful effects of what Humboldt ex- 
pressively calls an extreme cliin.ate. the thermometer being as 
high as 1 10’ in the shade (.lulyi, and as low as in the winter, 
during which some of the boilers were Hooded and the diving 
bell actually lost in an extensive sheet of water near A1 1 faiii- 
mam.li; The Euphrates being already complete, bullotks were 
given to perform the impossible task (as it was thought) of bring- 
ing on the Tigris boilers, wbich were warped out of the lake by 
manual labour, and ultimatelv taken to Port William, bv Lieu- 


hundred and forly-une camels and ICO mules ivere employed in all ■ 
.and the greater part of these caravans were stopiied on the frontier hy the Pasha’ 
m Older to cause delay, hy lorcini^ us to hrinr; others from the Sultan's territory. 

r In addition to i>ulley-. Xc.. the hoilers were actually moved up the hills inch 
r.y Jiicli with jack-scie«s, hy Jlr. Charlewood and Lieutenant Clear eland. 

, Mr. Hector found the divin--hell hy means of loner poles, and then rolled it 
under water, tor the most part half a mile, to its carriage. • 
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tenant Cleavelanti, Messrs. Eden, Charlewood, and Hector, the 
only officers then effective. Not one individual officer or man 
employ ed in this enterprise escaped at least one serious illness ; 
nor is it at all surprising that some fell* * * § victims to trials so long 
continued, and to a climate so often replete with morbid miasmata 
as M uriid Pasha, the worst of the stations ; yet the malaria only 
proved fatal when other causes combined to render it so ; nor 
need the splendid scenery or the magnificent climate of Syria be 
approached with fear, for its malaria is not a pestilence ; and the 
circumstances under which the expedition was placed, toiling on 
lakes and rivers, dwelling in the marsh with almost reckless ex- 
posure to the mid-day sun followed by the dew of night, require 
a separate consideration, and perhaps the surprise will then be 
that a greater fatality did not occur amongst a body of men (about 
eighty-five) in general unseasoned, during the laborious and al- 
most unexampled transport of t\ff) large iron steamers,! which 
were subsequently set up, with the engines, &c., quite as safe and 
even more perfect in their working details than when sent out of 
the makers’ hands at Liverpool, notwithstanding a long journey, 
with all the difficulties which could be tbrowm in the way, under- 
hand, by the local government. 

Previous to taking medical charge of the station at Murad 
Pashfi, Mr. Ainsworth had made an examination of the less fre- 
quented countries immediately south of Antioch. He crossed 
the mountains at Ecit-cl-Maj; (the Daphne of Pococke), and en- 
tered forests which covered a great basin of tertiary rocks, chiefly 
ccrithca limestone, silicious limestone, and lacustrine marls with 
gyjisum everywhere broken up and dislocated by serpentine and 
diallage rocks. It is only in the valley of Antioch that the plio- 
cene formations show themselves, and enabled Mr. A. to deter- 
mine the period of the elevation of the Plutonic rocks of the silico- 
magnesian scries. From Ladikiyeh he followed Maundrell’s route, 
by the country of the Maronites and Jebel-el-Akrad, the northern 
prolongation of the mountains of the N osa'iriyehs, and by the valley 
of Bedame,§ rich in scammony (Convobuilus scammonia), to that 
of the Orontes, which he joined at Jisr Sogheir,i| the Larissa of 
Gossclin and Seleucus Belus of D’Anville. A Roman road led 
to Karat-el-Mudik,^ where are ruins of a highly ornamental 
character. Part of the town is enclosed in an ancient castle, 
situate on a hill ; the other ruins lie in a plain ; part of a strong 

* Seven men of the expedition, and one workman. 

f The labour fell chiefiy upon Major Kstcourt, 43r(l Light Infantry, Lieutenant 
Cleav land, Messrs. Kden, Charlewood and Fitzjames, R N. 

I Beit-el-ma (watei-house) is an ancient ufiueduct leading to DuweVr (Little 
Convent) the ancient Ddphpe. — F. S. 

§ lleit-al-ma.— F. S. |] Little B.idge. 

' Ca^'ile of the Defile, n;'ar Famiyah (Apainea). — F. S. 
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Wall and an archway still exist, and also the remains of a temple. 
In the adjoining lake are the celebrated black fish, the sources of 
a distant commerce, which were recognised to be the Macroptero- 
notus niger of naturalists. 

From Mudik he visited the little centre of primitive Christi- 
anity in the mountains of Rflia and Edleb, abounding in monu- 
ments of a hierarchy then new, and he returned subsequently by 
the borders of the great plain to Antioch. 

At this period, August 1835, Lieutenant Murphy commenced 
the grand line of levels from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates 
with reference to canals, and other objects of deep interest con- 
nected with science. Many obstacles occurred at first ; prolonged 
malaria had unfitted all for exposure to the sun ; Lieutenant 
Cockburn and Mr. Thompson, after a short exertion, were both 
laid up; Lieutenant Murphy was also seriously ill. Ultimately, 
after another beginning, the last-mentioned industrious officer 
started for Port William, where he was required in the observa- 
tory, and the levelling was continued by Mr. Thompson, who 
completed this important part of the original plan, and by which 
the bed of the River Euphrates is determined to be 628 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean. 

Nearly at the same time a party, composed of Lieutenant 
Lynch, his brother, Mr. Staunton and Mr. Elliott, set out on a 
mission of a friendly nature to the Arabs. They visited the 
tribes of Wuld, ’Anezeh, Gi'zeh, the Bu Sipahi and some of the 
T urkomans, from all of whom they met a favourable reception. 
The ’Anezeh alone showed a doubtful disposition, and the Bti 
Lilchi, one of their tributaries, wounded one of the servants 
severely. 

This hostility did not, however, appear to be directed against 
the expedition so much as with a view of plundering those gen- 
tlemen who had ventured amongst them ; and the sheikh imme- 
•liately offered to compromise the matter by presents, which were 
t ediaed as a matter ot policy, in the hope that an unsettled affair 
of blood may tend to keep the ’Anezeh in better order as regards 
their future intercourse with the expedition. 

In the early part of January last. Colonel Chesney left his 
bed, and was actually put on his horse to prosecute a scientific 
journej to Mount Taurus and part of Asia Minor ; he was ac- 
companied by Lieutenant Murphy and Mr. Ainsworth, both in- 
valuls ; also Mr. Staunton. The party proceeded by ’Ain Tab 
to Kill's, and thence to the eastern acclivities of Amanus, in the 
parallel of Issus, but no passage could be effected at that season 
I }ear. Repelled to the south, the mountains were passed 
p agras, through the Bcilan pass, to Iskendrun, from whenco 
t le party proceeded by the Cilician gates and Bayiis, to the plain 

>OL. VII. • cy ^ ^ 
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of Issus, sufficient time ha\-ing- been devoted to the examination of 
the various questions of historical geography connected with this 
most interesting district ; the great road towards Constantinople 
was followed by Deinir Kapu and Kurd Kulak, “ the Wolf’s 
Ear,” Tardequiea, and by the plain of Chdkur Ovah, “the Plain 
of the Pit,” crossing the Jebel en-nur, “ Mountain of Light,” 
bearing on its rocky summit to the north Shah Maran,* “ the Castle 
of the Serpent,” and along the left bank of the Jeihan Su, “ the 
River Gihon,’'f to Missisah,J the ancient Mopsuestia, now almost 
in ruins, but once, like Tarsus, one of the chief cities of Cilicia. 
From INIissisah the party continued across the plain by Adanah 
(head quarters of the Pashalik) to the last-mentioned town, where 
they found the French consul, Mons. Gilet, engaged in excavating 
a monument close to the place, of great solidity, and apparently 
very remote antiquity. It consists of an inclosure in the form of a 
parallelogram, with two masses within of similar form nearly, one 
at each extremity ; also two massive transverse parallelograms at 
the eastern extremity. The walls and masses were of the most 
solid construction, without the least a])pearance of any thing like a 
sepulchral chamber in any part of this extensive mass, at least as 
low down as the level of the ground around it. 

The road followed on leaving Tarsus led over the sub-alpine 
country at the foot of Taurus, consisting of tertiary rocks in great 
variety near the centre of the Tauric chain. The lead mines of 
Kule Cdghaz were visited ; they occur in limestones belonging to 
the cretaceous scries, and arc in the valley south of the grand 
pass of the same name, hut worked injudiciouslv. The pass itself 
was then examined almost to the summit-level, and the party re- 
gained the more level countrv on the south side of the Great 
Mountains in order to visit the town of Sis, and the border terri- 
tories of the Sultan and Pasha; here the inhabitants have so bad 
a name that no muleteer or guide could be induced to proceed 
along the mountains in that direction ; and whilst overcoming the 
difficulties made by the alarms of the people. Colonel Chesney 
and IMr. Ainsworth were separated from the rest of the party, 
and made their w av to Sis on loot by one line, directed by the 
compass alone ; whilst Lieutenant Murphy and IMr. Staunton 
reached it by another ; each tr.aversing a romantic and bcautilul 
country lornied In the wooded .abutments of Taurus, and peo])lcd 
by well disposed jirasaiits. instead of being all robbers as they 

'itUui kaK'h.si : a’l-o calU-it M.ir.in Kul'eli-si'. i. e. •‘King of the Ser- 

I'ent, ( .istle. Jihaii-iiiima. p. 6I'2. Ytlaii siyuifies seipeiit in Tmkisli, Mar in 

Pi.var. — F.S. ' 

! J.ti .i'. ■■ tt , lid.” Is nut spelt V. ith t: e s.mie letters as Jeih.'in or Jaihan, the 
.Ar.iii t uir"; tiun ot tlie Hehre'V Gilum. Jil an is Pers an : Jeihan Arabic : but hy 
'.lie i u, „S tliese n unis n av t a-i t 1 e cunli nudtd. — p. S. 

; ^ ulu,-,. yjiq, (liter. Vo).i-is,t. 71;.— F.S. 
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were represented. During about 125 miles of country, com- 
posed almost entirely of tertiary sandstone (Ostracite sandstone 
of Kupffer), they crossed the Seihiin-Jeihun, the Korrykoon/ 
and several smaller but good sized rivers, watering this interesting 
country, which terminates at Sis, the residence of an Armenian 
patriarch, the third in importance at the present day, with a re- 
spectable palace, and a large convent in his charge. Whilst at 
Si's an expedition was made into Mount T aurus, and the moun- 
tain of Kara Sis, “ Black Sis,’’ ascended, after crossing a part of 
the crystalline-plutonic formations. The researches were then 
directed towards Anazarba on the plain : the ruins of the city are 
still extant, backed by an isolated mountain, bearing a castle of 
various architecture. Such solitary hills rising out of the plains 
are not untrerpient here, and thev mostly bear castellated build- 
ings on their summits, as Sis, Shah IMaran, Turn, Anazarba and 
others. From Anazarba the party crossed the plain, village, 
and district ot Khas, and there entered the mountainous country 
which led by Analtat to Mar ’ash. The chain was not crossed 
without much difficulty; the narrow pathway was carried along- 
side and down precipices that wore very steep ; so much so, that 
it became necessary several times to unload the horses and carry 
the baggage o\ er the most dangerous jtlaces, on one of which a 
horse was hurled downwards until brought up by a tree. The 
culminating point of this part of Taurus is called Durdun Dagh ; 
the chain is composed of mica slates, clay slates with graphite or 
plumbago, quartz schists, quartzites and diorites, with uplifted 
limestones belonging to the supracretaceous series. The great 
and massive numntain which rises above Mar'ash, and there 
known by the name of Agra D.agh, consists of tertiary sandstone, 
and limestone, tilted up and reposing on serpentine and diallage 
rocks, which would indicate different geographical connexions. 
The direction of Agra* Dagh is nearly from S.W. to N. E. ; that 
of the schistose chain of Durdun Dagh, a little south of east ; that 
of .T.iwur Dagh (Amanus) is the same as Agra Dagh, and its 
structure is also the same. Colonel Chesney returned to Port 
W illiam Irom IMar'ash, leaving directions for the remainder of 
the p.arty to proceed in the direction of Someisiit, O’rfah, ^^c. ; 
but being thrown back on Rum-kaPaht by the swollen rivers, they 
returned to Port William, surveying the river beUveen those 
places. During the whole period of their progress the positions 
ol the jirincipal places, ancient and modern,"wcre determined 
astronomically by Lieutenant Murpliv, and careful itineraries 
kept in addition to bearings, taken, u hen practicable, with the 
theodolite, or Kater’s compass, according to circumstances. The 
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result of these labours has been, in the first place, to connect 
the suireys of the coast of Laclikiyeh and Issus with those of 
Captain Beaufort- and in the second, to carry on these surveys 
to the Euphrates. 

On the day following the return of the first party, another was 
sent out by the commanding officer to finish that part of the plan 
which had been interrupted. This one consisted of Lieutenant 
Lynch, Lieutenant Eden, E..N., and Mr. Ainsworth. Agreeably 
to the instructions received, the party took up the former work at 
Rum-kal ah, proceeding from thence along the left bank, carefully 
surveying the river as far as Someisat, the birth-place of Lucian. 
The ruins of this celebrated place are just recognisable; the 
modern town small and poor, hut the valley itself fertile as it is 
described to have been in former times, and ferry boats are still 
kept up to pass the river to and from O'rfah. The course of the 
Euphrates from this ancient Zeugma to that above Bi'r, differs 
from what has been represented on most maps ; it flows, in fact, 
in the general direction of south-west, and is not turned, as an 
incorrect reading of Strabo would infer (Rennell and D’Anville), 
to the south-east. 

Someisat having been fixed, it was then connected astronomi- 
cally as well as by an itinerary with Ll'rfah (Rohd, O'rfah,"'^ 
with its progress of corruption; Callirrhoe, Edessa, Justinopolis 
and Antiochia under successive masters). To the north of the 
city are evidences, in cones, lines and circles of elevation, of 
pseudo-volcanic action. The fish venerated so much in ancient 
times are still preserved in the marble basins of the mosque of 
Ibrahim Khalil, and were recognised to be a kind of barbel. 
From O'rfah the great Mesopotamian plain was crossed in the 
direction of Llarran ; “ Carrae clade Crassi nobiles,”| and still 
more interesting as the residence of Abraham. Harran was also 
connected with its rival in antiquity, Seruj, of which scarcely any 
vestige remains. In the plain around the ruined site of the latter 
place, the party met two colossal lions sculptured in basalt with 
refined taste (basanite, basalt with disseminated augite). These 
may possibly be the remains of that vanity which prompted Anto- 
ninus Caracalla to assert that a lion fought by his side in his 
Parthian wars. 

Dr. Llelfer having been separated from the rest of the party 
when proceeding towards the Taurus, a journey then made by 
him to the Salt Lake, south-east of Aleppo, led to the discovery 
of an ancient city near a basaltic range, four hours south-east of 
the lake. There are some remains of a temple and several 

, * It is more tli.in doubtful whether Rohi and O'rfah are derived fiom the last 
part of Callirrhoe. — F. S. 
f Plinii Kelt, Hist. v. 2-1. 
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Greek inscriptions 'vvlilch have been furnished, with a detailed 
description of this hitherto unknown place, by Dr. Heifer. 

Early in February an opportune reinforcement arrived, con-, 
sisting of four sappers from England, and six seamen from the 
Columbine, which restored the expedition to its original strength ; 
and the experiments with the pendulum, dipping needle, and other 
instruments being completed, the expechtion was put in motion on 
the Ibth March, the Euphrates taking the lead to survey, and 
give the benefit of rough charts, and a pilot to the Tigris, in order 
that she might follow at one or, at most, two moves, and thus 
spare fuel as much as possible. 

Previous to the actual descent, the Euphrates passed up rather 
a bad rapid, and stemmed the strong current as far as the town 
of Bi'r, in the most satisfactory manner, displaying the Sultan’s 
standard, and saluting him with 21 guns, which were returned 
from the castle, and by the acclamations of the astonished 
Moslems, who crowded both banks to be really certain that iron 
could be made to float, and to surmount the force of a current, 
now overcome for the first time, and “ God was blest for such a 
creation, and sending men amongst them, ten of whom could take 
their town.” 

The first 101 miles of the river were carefully surveyed, in the 
following manner. A boat was despatched ahead, usually for a 
distance of 20 or 25 miles, sounding and taking bearings, which 
being placed on paper, when the officer returned, he became pilot 
to the vessel for the distance examined, and a second set of bear- 
ings with a double set of soundings were taken from the vessel’s 
deck. Simultaneously with the water operations thus carried on 
by Lieutenant Cleaveland and Messrs. Eden, Charlewood, Fitz- 
james and Hector, there were two other sets on land, viz. a chain 
of ground, trigonometrical angles along the principal heights, 
based on astronomical points, by Lieutenant Murphy, R.E., and 
a smaller one, with a succession of short base lines from bend to 
bend, by Major Estcourt. 

The land as well as water parties naturally involved much in- 
tercourse with Arabs, who have shown themselves W'ell-disposed, 
except in one instance, when it became necessary to fire a nine- 
pounder blank to save a sheikh, their enemy, who was attacked 
whilst in our boat. 

riie state of the river was very favourable, although the Eu- 
phrates was once aground, owing to the deception caused for the 
moment by a bright meridian sun ; but the deep part of the river 
was 420 yards wide at the spot in question, where we remained 
some days digging the vessel out, nor did she suffer in the slightest 
degree. 
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The survey of the river Euphrates, as far as Balls,* by Major 
Estcourt, and by Lieutenant Murphy, vi-as laid down, and a copy 
transmitted to England. After some demonstrations of a hostile 
nature, the ’Anezeh, the most powerful among the Arabs of tlie 
desert, had earncsily sought and oljtained a treaty of friendship 
and alliance. Several new or rare animals had been added to 
our collection. The existence of the beaver, either in the Eu- 
phrates or its allluenis, had been ascertained. One of the family 
of crocodiles had also been observed. y The flora was that of 
spring, rich in the gorgeous forms and beautiful colours almost 
peculiar to the East. The Amaryllideae, Asphodelim, Liliaceac 
and Melanthaceae afforded an abundant harvest. 

From Balls the survey was canned on partly in boats, in which 
the dutv was alternately performed by Lieutenants Lynch, Cleave- 
land, Eden, INIessrs. Charlewood, Fitzjames and Hector, and 
which had in new the soundings of the river, as well as the recog- 
nition of its geographical features. Lieutenant Murphy conti- 
nued to fix, by astronomical means, every important point, and, 
indeed, any station where an opportunity was afforded to him. 
This was continued as far as to ’A'nah ; but the Euphrates and 
Tigris steamers having joined company at Giaber, a degree of 
celerity was given to our movements, which was found to be in- 
comjiatible with this mode of survey, and as additional security 
was given by allowing the Tigris to lead the way, she drawing 
considerably less water than the Euphrates, the survey was now 
carried on almost entirely by Colonel Chesney, by a system of 
bearings carefully taken from the deck of the steamer, accompa- 
nied by double soundings, and by the astronomical determina- 
tions of Lieutenant Alurphy. 

The site of the forests of the kings of Syria, at Balls, still 
abounds in wild boars, and the wilderness around with wolves, 
jackals and foxes ; at this place commences the growth of the 
tamarisk, the most frequent and the most abundant plant on the 
banks of the Euphrates, from hence to its embouchure; twenty- 
three new plants which show themselves at Balls, follow for 140 
miles down the river. The castle of Ja’ber. J the next place visited, 
according to Golius named Dauser, after its founder, by a tradi- 
tion of the natives, would appear to owe its origin to Alexander 
the Great. It is built on a mound ol marl and gypsum. The 
ford in which Soleiman Shah was supposed to be tlrowned still 
exists. The attention of the expedition was now called to El 


* Ahuipheilae T,ibul,i Syri®, p. 65, 130. — F, S. 

f sjiecimetis of tlie Trioayx Euphratica, and of the Trionyx of the Orontes, 

which didcretl specifically from that of the Euphiates, had been trausmitled to 
Ell/ope. 

I Karahi Ja'ber. 
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Hammam, a camel’s ford ; a distance of forty-five miles (fifteen 
parasangs) from Balls, is equivalent to what Cjtus made in three 
tlays’ march, and the point where, in all probability, the 10,000 
Greeks and the army of Alexander crossed the river Euphrates. 
There are still the remains of a well-constructed causeway, which 
leads to the ruins of Sura (Flacia firma Sura), from Resafah, 
a city on the great road of Roman and Palmyrean commerce. On 
the northern side of Thapsachus two ancient castles and the 
remains of a causeway are met with on the road which the Ma- 
cedonians held in their way to Nicephorium, formerly Caine 
(Benj. of Tudela, Gen. x. 11); but subsequently Calonicos 
(Abulfaragius), and Callinicum (Strabo, Pliny), and Rakkah 
under the caliphs. The ruins of this place were examined, and 
astronomical observations, probably the first since the days of Al- 
Bategnius (A1 Batani), were taken in the walls of Harun al 
Rashid’s palace. 

The forest of ’Aran, south of Rakkah, consists chiefly of poplar 
trees (Gliarab’’ of the Arabs, which has been mistaken for a wil- 
low), of mulberry, tamarisk, brambles, clematis, a lygeum, and 
an Asparagineae, which wind like creepers amidst the dense un- 
derwood. The forest furnished a new species of Gerbillus, dif- 
fering from the G. Tamaracinus of Pallas, which it otherwise 
most approaches, being, including its tail, seventeen inches in 
length ; Pallas’s quadruped is only six. 

The winding and tortuous Euphrates led hence to a rocky pass 
of tertiary deposits covered by a volcanic formation, which shelter 
the marble walls and antique ruins of Zenobia, a custom-house, 
and probably a summer residence of the Palmyrean Queen. 
High on the cliff to the left, and on the opposite bank of the 
river, is the ruined castle of Zelebi, probably Cis and Ultra 
Euphratic Zenobias. With respect to natural history, this place 
is not so interesting as Balls. There were no quadrupeds ; of 
birds, the turtle dove, magpie, graculus, hawks, and partridges 
were tenants of the solitude. Among the plants, umbelliferem 
began to predominate. There were also beds of allium. 

A sombre country wdth brushwood and marsh, with an occa- 
sional village of Arabs, now inclosed in forts whtli quadrangular 
mud walls, extends from hence to the small town of Deir. 
Flights of locusts were passing by. There we obtained bitumen 
in a solid form, resembling lignite, and experiments were made 
upon its combustibility and adaptation to the furnace of the 
steamers. The navigation from Deir to Kerkislya (Cercusium) 
lay through a level country, chiefly marsh, with districts of tama- 
risk and some cultivated lands. The Tigris succeeded in ascend- 


The Gharab (for so the ^mus and Sihah spell it) is the white poplar. — F, Sf. 
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ing the Khabur (Araxes) for miles. The opinion advocated by 
Colonel Chesney, that this is the river which Trajan, after build- 
ing his fleet in Singar, descended to the Euphrates, clears up 
many difficulties in the contradictory reports furnished to us by 
the historians of the time, who carry the emperor down the Tigris 
to Babylon (Dion. Cassius, edit. Reimar. Hamb., lib. 63, chap. 
26). Julian, who professedly followed Trajan’s steps, accord- 
ing to Ainmianus (edit. Wagner, Erfurdt, lib. 23, chap. 2), also 
embarked at this place and sailed down the river Euphrates. 
Mosquito persecution began at this otherwise interesting spot, and 
the foot-prints of lions were nsible on the river banks.* 

The country preserved nearly the same character to the small 
town of Mayerthe'in, which is built at about three miles and a half 
from the castle of Rahabah itself, on or by the site of an ancient 
city of the same name. Amid the stones of the modern castle 
occurred numerous light bricks, with surfaces covered with vitri- 
fied bitumen of a dark green, in the same manner as is observed 
at Babylon. The name remounts to the highest antiquity, if 
such an association can be established (Gen. x. 11). The next 
day’s journey brought us to the ruins of a considerable place, now 
called Salahiyah.f The walls, a noble gateway, and an extensive 
castle, are all that remains ; but these relics were imposing from 
their appearance of massive simplicity. The country around is 
a red stony desert. The ruins arc tenanted by the Tartarian 
wolf, a ptyodactvl gecko clambers on the walls, a long-limbed 
pimelia runs across the desert ; but the river flows in a valley 
nearly 300 feet below, where there is vegetation and abundant 
animal life. A new and peculiar form of the family of Larideae, 
apparently peculiar to the great waters of the Euphrates, was first 
met with in these parallels. 

The day of our departure from Salahi'yah was marked by a 
fatal phenomenon. A dense cloud of dust, raised bv a local 
wind, came travelling across the desert, accompanied in its on- 
ward progress by large torrents of rain, w hich poured their inces- 
sant waters upon the darkened earth. The hurricane, which 
entailed the loss of the Tigris, exceeded what had occurred in 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. They call it fatul.j; During 


* The \ei;etation of summer was characterised hv woolly, thorny and aculeated 
jdants. The soil had become brown and fallow. The splendid ci>lours of flowering 
bulbous plants was succeeded by an infinity of rude species, chiefly Composite, 
most numerous, 1 oth in individuals and in species. Papilionaceae were also fre- 
quent. Itiit mixed genera, as Artemsia. Glycherrizeie, Mimosm, Ononis and Tama- 
risk, occupied alone, and to the exclusion ot all other forms of vegetation, the most 
extensive tracts. 

f From SaUihu-d-din, r. c., Saladin. — F. S, 

J This word, not found in our Lexicons, signifies “twisted,"’ “ twirled," and 
tlunce, a “whirlwind." — F. S. 
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its prevalence the barometer fell two-tenths of an Inch, which 
is a great rjuantity in a climate where the irregular oscillations 
are almost null. Under so extraordinary a trial, no effort that 
skill could invent, or courage put in practice, was spared to save ' 
the Tigris, but in endeavouring to make a-head against the whirl- 
wind she was overwhelmed, and sunk by a power as resistless as 
it was little to be expected. In half an hour the sun shone in 
unblemished brightness, and the desert wind blew calmly, where 
she and the greater part of her brave crew had been. When 
Julian was at ’'Anah, Ammianus relates that there occurred a 
•' terrible event; ’ whirlwinds which blew down the houses and 
tents, overthrew the soldiers, and caused many boats to sink. The 
site of the Corsote of Xenophon* and of the town of Ezra,j pro- 
baldy a colony of captive Israelites, were in sight of the locality 
of this sad catastrophe. 

From Ezrah, the remainder of the expedition directed itself by 
El Kayim to ’'Anah, the earliest country of date groves, a rock- 
enclosed and picturesque town. On the right, at the rocky 
passage of Karabilah,^ is the small town of Rawah. In the river, 
two islets, with tombs and mansions embosomed in shady groves. 
The river curves suddenly round a rocky point, and a long inter- 
minable vista of date groves, and eight successive islands similarly 
adorned, with the habitations of the people peeping here and 
there from the dense foliage of pomegranates, and other shrubby 
trees, announce the town of "'Anah, which occupies a fringe of 
soil on the river bank, between a low ridge of rock and the swift- 
flowing waters. 

1 he castle of 'Anah, whose ruins occupy one of the islands, 
was built by the Greeks, destroyed by Julian, reconstructed by 
the Saracens, and destroyed by the Bedowins. The people 
settled at ’'Anah are a branch of the Ommiades, or Beni Om- 
inaijah. In Olivier s time it was governed by an Arab Emir; 
it is now under the Fashalik of Baghdad. The site of the ancient 
clt^ IS on the left bank, a little below the present town. 

The expedition on its way to Hit passed the islanded villages 
and castles of Haddisa and Jubbah ; the latter the Jubba of the 
Ri.maiis, w as ineffectually summoned to suirender by Julian. At 
these an unexpected poffer of allegiance w as made by the chief of 
the tubes, who, weaned and harassed by the constant spoliation of 
tlie Bedowins, scarcely dare venture to till the land where an in- 
efficient government affords no security to property, and these, 
among the most respectable and industrious of the Arabs, were 
anxious to profit by the stability which would accrue to commercial 

* .\imli. i. 5, 4. 

t transpoMtion of letters, Izrah, vit/qo Ezrah.— F. S 

+ lhat IS; Sieves.” 
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or agricultural establishments in the river by the opening of its 
navigation. Hit, the ancient city, so celebrated in all antiquity, 
was our next station : its never- failing fountains of bitumen, visited 
by Alexander and Trajan, now cover the Gopher boats of the 
Euphrates and asphaltic coracles of the Tiggis, but beyond that, 
are converted to little or no use. The trade in salt, olitained by 
the evaporation of the water of the same fountains, is however 
considerable. Hit itself is a small town; celebrity alone has not 
conferred riches. 

The high minaret of iMesjid Sandabiyah stands upon almost 
the last promontory of rocky land that flanks the Euphrates; and 
already to the east low and level plains, in part inundated, have 
succeeded to an undulating and more diversified country, and 
stretch to the confines of the visible horizon. At this place the 
Pbrt of Feliijah announces the shortest line across the head of the 
Alluvium to Baghdad and the neighbourhood of Nahr Malikah, 
or Royal Canal. 

While the steamer proceeded without any remarkable occur- 
rence to Hillah,* visiting in its way the ruins of Babylon, a party 
proceeded by land to the ruins of Aker Kuf (Accad), where an 
extensive inundation separated them from Baghdad. From the 
latter city they returned by the chain of Khans on the plain to the 
Mujellibeh f and Kasr J of Babel, thence to Hillah. Here the 
fanaticism of a moment threatened to destroy the peaceable under- 
standing which had hitherto existed between the expedition and 
the Arab tribes ; but hapj)ily the spark was extinguished without 
the intervention, although not without the manifestation of hosti- 
lities. 

Diwam'yeh, the next station to Hillah, is a date-encircled and 
walled village with extensive gardens. It is approached through 
a continued country of date-trees, forming groves of exceeding 
beauty, and a fringe of verdant columns, whose uniformitv seldom 
palls upon the eye ; onwards to Lemliiin the country is low and 
less cultivated, and the eternal tamarisk covers whole tracts of 
land. The navigation of the river through the marshes of Lem- 
lum was attended with some difficultv to a large steamer ; the 
bod is very narrow, the windings arc numerous and abrupt, and 
the banks low. These difficulties had been anticipated, and their 
remedy has been pointed out. The countrv around the marshes 


* The tomentose and spring plants were now m great part dismissed, to make 
way tor succulent species. The genera, mesemliryanthemum crassnla, aster, sah- 
coinia, salsola and tragia, cover viiih their representatives the plains ofBahjhin 
and Basrah, and spread themselves wherever an ..lliivial soil, impregnated with 
marine salt, occupies, as it so constantly does, the great level tracts of Aral.ia. 
Mebi)])otcimids ;md Persia. 

t, Or Mujaliha, from Jalib, a slave, " The home of the cantives 'i ” 

I Castle. ^ 
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is sometimes below tbe level of the waters of tbe Euphrates, and 
the mat huts of the peasants, built upon the inundated rice- 
i^rounds, are often in a similar situation. jV o climateric fe\ ers _ 
manifested themselves among the officers or crew during the time 
of their detention in the marshes. Shortly after our exit from the 
Lemlum, an unfortunate collision took place with some Arabs of 
the Beni Hayakim tribe, originating in liolence offered to men 
employed in cutting wood. After several attempts at a parley 
and reconciliation, and enduring for some time their irregular 
musquetry, the commander of the expedition felt himself forced 
to retaliate, which retaliation, although carried to a very slight 
extent, entailed the loss of some lives among a people yet too 
confident in their own resources. 

The town of Suk-el-Shuyukh (Sheikh’s market) between 
Lemlum and Kornah, is the metropolitan city of the Moiitefike 
Arabs, and contained upwards of 10,000 inhabitants before the 
plague in 1832. It is still the seat of considerable inland com- 
merce, and the place of exportation of the horses reared by the 
tribe to whom it is subject, and generally considered as the best 
that are bred in Turkish Arabia. 

The Euphrates, from Suk-el-Shuyukh to Kornah, is a noble 
river ; its bed is wide and deep, its waters clear, and its banks for 
the most part a wide extent of grassy plain or of reed marsh, which 
stretches as far as the eye could reach. At Kornah, the confluence 
of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, a Turkish sloop of war lay 
at anchor as superintendent of customs, and returned our salute. 

Of the magnificence of the river formed by the union of the 
two above-mentioned streams it is unnecessary to speak here. On 
the 9th of June the Euphrates steamer arrived off Basrah, and 
celebrated its safe descent of the great river whose name it bore, 
gratifyin;?, at the same time, the feelings of loyalty excited bv the 
remembrance of the monarch under whose patronage this enter- 
prise was carried on, by firing a number of guns equivalent to the 
age of a now much regretted monarch. 

The anticipated absence of all facilities for ship construction, 
so strongly urged by the commander against those who advocated 
the putting together of the boats at this end of this river, now too 
j)hunly manifested itself, and not even sufficient to repair the wear 
and tear of the descent, not a plank nor a rope was to be obtained : 
under these circumstances, although the Euphrates was not by 
her construction adapted for the sea, as the weather was yet fine. 
Colonel Chesney determined upon crossing the head of the 
Persian Gulf to Abu-shehr, and there obtain his refitting : tliis 
was accordingly done, and the steamer arrived without any unto- 
ward circumstance at the mart of Persian commerce on the 23rd 
ol June, four days after its arrival at Basrah. • 
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It is almost unnecessary to remark that the prosecution of the 
survey, the annotation of the rock formations, the collection of a 
complete herbarium, and the g’eneral study of the physical cha- 
racter of the country traversed during the descent of this great 
rh'cr, continually occupied the time and attention of the gentlemen 
on whom each separate department devolved.* The health of the 
whole expedition had continued unbroken. 

At Ba.srah, where the pendulum experiments were originally 
proposed to be carried on, Alajor Estcourt and Lieutenant INIurphy 
were left for this important purpose. During the detention 
of the steamer at Ahii-shehr, not only a complete set of obser- 
vations on the various pendulums of the expedition were obtained, 
but also a set of valuable results in terrestrial magnetism, both in 
horizontal force and in dip, made in order to determine satisfac- 
torily its intensity at this remote place. At the same time Lieu- 
tenant Murphy neglected no opportunity (which the clear skies of 
the country rendered numerous) of prosecuting those astronomical 
inquiries which the instruments brought out by' the expedition 
enabled him to make. It is a painful task to have to conclude 
this notice of the labours of that able and indefatigable officer 
with the statement of his death. He fell a victim at once to an 
unhealthy climate and to an assiduity carried almost beyond the 
rules of prudence. 

During the detention at Abii-shehr, Mr. Ainsworth made an 
excursion into the pronnce of Farsistan as far as to the ruins of 
Persepolis. A section of the geology and physical structure of 
those curious passes, which were by the historians of Alexander 
and his successor denominated the xXi/xaxet, or ladders, and an 
exploration of the celebrated cave of Shapur, were among the 
principal fruits reaped by this journey. 

Colonel Chesney having waited for some time for the mail from 
Bombay, proceeded, in accordance with his previous arrangements, 
to forward a packet to Aleppo, for which purpose he sailed in 
the Honourable Company’s schooner Cyrene, attached to the 
Residency at Abu-shehr, to Koweit or Ghorein, on the Arabian 
coast of the gulf : on the return of the small party who accom- 
panied him, the island of KharekL was visited, and an opportu- 
nity thus afforded lor determining its structure. 

The weather had now completely altered its character ; strong 
breezes from the north-west had pretty constantly set in, the sea 

* Tlie extensile niiiil-lianks uf the Shatt el Arab furnished a peculiar form of that 
tribe of acanthi-pterycioid fish, to which the laliyrinth form of the gills gives the 
]>roperty of living out ot the water. In the present species, exceedingly numerous 
and active, increased powers of locomotion were given by a peculiarity in the ar- 
rangement of the operculum, hy which Ihree of its portions are united to form an 
osseous plate superadtled to the thoracic fin. 

•t Kharig, or Khanj. 
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was turbulent and uncertain ; notwithstanding a continuation of 
very unexpected difficulties little to be looked for, which were 
thrown in the way of the refitting of the steamer and putting her 
as far as possible into a sea-worthy condition, the exertions of the 
officers had succeeded in so far perfecting her equipments, that it 
became desirable to take the first opportunity of re-crossing the 
sea, and awaiting the arrival of the mail in the river. Accordingly 
advantage was taken of an offer made for security’s sake by Captain 
Hennel, - Acting Political Resident at Abu-shehr, to allow the 
Honourable East India Company’s sloop of war Elphinstone to 
take the steamer in tow. and in this manner the passage was 
effected at a bad season without any accident, as far as the mouth 
of the river, where the funnel having been mounted and the 
steam got up, she was left to her own resources, which soon took 
her to iMo’ammerah, a small but rapidly rising town on the Per- 
sian side of the river under the Ka'b’^ tribe of Arabs. After a 
short excursion to IMakil, the house of the Honourable East 
India Company’s political agent in Turkish Arabia, a little above 
Basrah, to fetch Major Estcoust and an invalid, an attempt was 
made to ascend the Kornah, a noble river, which empties itself 
by the Bahamishir y and the Mo’ammerah channels, commonly 
called the Haffar, but the waters being at their very lowest, the 
steamer only succeeded in ascending a distance of seventv-five 
miles. 

The day after her return to Mo’ammerah (September 9th) 
another exploratory journey was made for about forty miles down 
the Bahamishir. Considering the great interest which is attached 
to the chorography of the delta of Susiana or Khuzistan, the errors 
on this subject which teem in the most modern maps and charts, 
and the numerous questions in historical geography upon which 
they bear, it is natural to suppose that these examinations were 
carried on with great avidity for Information, and with anxious 
hopes that a future opportunity at a better season might still be 
looked forward to for an application of the power of steam to fur- 
ther the highest interests of geographical science. 

On Thursday, September 13, the Honourable East India Com- 
pany's schooner, the Shannon, anchored off the mouth of the 
Mo arnmerah channel, having a home mail and dispatches for the 
expedition and for Turkish Arabia. In consequence, the Eu- 
phrates took its departure the same day, and proceeded by Bas- 
rah, taking in the French vice-consul, M. Fontanier, to Kdrnaii. 
Here, as there was not time sufficient to proceed uj) the Eu- 
phrates with the Shannon’s mail and return for that expected, 
according to letters from Bomba y, by the Hugh Lyndsay, at the 

* Pronounced Cha’b, or Ja’ab, by these .\rabs. 

t Pakineshir, according to Niebuhr. * 
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latter end of the month, and on account of private intelligence 
received hy the commander of the state of the upper countries, 
having no reference to the Arabs, the unexpected orders came to 
proceed up the Tigris river. This was accordingly done, although 
the difficulties presented themselves of a current considerably 
stronger at this season of the year, and of the numerous sand- 
banks and shoals, such as do not characterize the sister stream, 
and which rendered the navigation at the low season much more 
formidable. The Arabs were found peaceable ; wood was met 
with in abundance on the banks of the river, and the Euphrates 
succeeded in ascending to Baghdad, in a period of 104 hours 31 
minutes, being a distance from the mouth of the river of 543 miles 
457 yards. 

By the circumstance of the mail for England not having arrived 
during the earlv part of the wet season, the difficulties of the navi- 
gation of the Euphrates were very much increased, if not to the 
larger steamer rendered altogether insuperable, although the fears 
entertained upon that head were mueh diminished by the eon- 
dition in which the Tigris has been found, and consecjuently, in 
the event of the arrival of the mail from India, the commander 
was still bent upon trying our success on that river. 

In the mean time a party was landed at Baghdad to com- 
mence a line of levels from the river Tigi is to the Euphrates, with 
a view to determine the difference of level between the two rivers, 
and also of assisting the often-expressed anxiety of the Pdsha of 
Baghdad to establish a canal communication in that line, of so 
great importance in the international communications of the 
Asiatic nations, claiming for having been put in practice the most 
remote antirjuitv. and offering new views of commercial advan- 
tages to the opening of the navigation of these rivers. 


The dcla y w hich had been experienced, from the Arabs having 
failed to cut wood, at the appointed stations, during the ascent of 
the Tigris, w as further increased on the descent, which commenced 
on the 5th ot October, hv the circumstances of the jieople of the 
boats, winch w ere to come up w ith coal to meet us, having got into 
some dispii'.es with the Arabs, and returned back to Kdrnah. 
H ence loss of time was entailed in cutting wood and burning it 
green, so that the steamer only arrived at Kdrnah by the Kith, 
where she Jc.und the Hugh Lvndsav had been waiting since the 
3rd ol the month. 

1 he day was cmjdoyed in cleaning the engine, taking in coals, 
provisions, ikc., and the next day the Eupiirates sailed up the 
river with the Hugh Lyndsar s mail. 4 he same night i Oct. 20) 
sIr anchored off Suk-el-Sliuyukh, and the next dav broiight-to 
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before Kut, the residence of the Sheikh of Montefij,* with whom it 
had been rendered necessary to have some explanations, regarding 
a misunderstanding which had arisen between the Arabs and 
the crew of the Hugh Lvndsay ; that vessel having unfortunately 
brought with her, as a passenger, a Mr. Samuel, who had before 
made himself extremely obnoxious in these countries by an injudi- 
cious crusade against the Mohammedan religion. 

The ascent was continued on the ensuing day, and was prose- 
cuted till the 25th, when it was necessary, as the steamer was now 
engaged in the very narrowest part of the river, where the water 
flows from the Lemlum marshes, to unship the paddles and warp 
the vessel up the stream, sometimes assisted by the Arabs in 
towing. On the 29 th, it was found, to our infinite mortification, 
that the cross-head of one of the air-pumps was cracked, which, 
as it subsequently appeared, had been caused by some gravel 
sucked in at the bottom of the pump, which had thus been ob- 
structed in its working. Under these circumstances it was judged 
necessary to send forward Mr. Fitzjames. R.N,. with the mail, in 
a country l)oat, and he was accompanied bv Sa'id 'Ali, an in- 
terpreter, and Messrs. Stewart and Alexander, passengers to 
England. 

On the evening of the 31st of October the party arrived at 
Lemlum, where they were hospitably entertained by the Sheikh ; 
but the next day were surrounded by upwards of thirty armed 
men, and a systematic pillage of the passengers’ luggao-e took 
place ill presence of the Sheikh, who was performing his devo- 
tions at the time. 

The pillage lasted two days, and at night thev were guarded by 
a party of armed men to prevent their escape. The mails were not 
opened ; and after licing detained till the 8th of November in an 
Arab tent, by selling some clothes, Nc., they raised money enough 
to pay a boat to Dewaniyah, where they arrived on the Qth. The 
town was beset by the Agraf tribe, and they were again detained 
till the l6th, uhen they got off in the night by stealth Avithaguard 
of armed men. and reached Hillah on the 19 th. 

Ultimatelv Mr. Fitzjames rvent to Baghdad, from whence he 
started lor Damascus with four camels, carrying himself. Sa id 
’Ali, the mail, and trvo guides. He arrived a't’'Anah the 8th, at 
Damascus the I8th, and at Bairiit the 26th, where the steamer 
d’d not arrbe till Januarv 4, 1837. 

In the mean time the steamer Euphrates descended the river 
with one engine, and by the 9th of November was alongside the 
Hugh Lyndsay at Basrah, endeavouring to repair the cross-head. 
1 his was so successlully accomplished, that the navigation of the 

* k is iironounced as ch orjbi tliesu Arubs. See Xiebuhr. 

t 'Akra. ' ‘ » 
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Karun, previously Impeded by the state of the waters^ and that of 
the Tigris, were resolved upon by the commander. 

On the 14th of November Colonel Chesney left the Eujihrates 
steamer, which had so long been the scene of his anxieties and his 
exertions, to go on board the Hugh Lymdsay, on his way to Bom- 
bay ; and immediately afterwards the former vessel sailed for 
Mo’ammerah, at the mouth of the Karun. Here she was detained 
five days waiting for coal, when she proceeded up the Kariin 
under charge of Lieutenant Cleaveland. Another party, consist- 
ing of Major Estcourt and Messrs. Charlewood, Ainsworth, and 
Rassam, started in a small boat up that part of the Karun which 
was formerly the Haffar canal, and according to the Jihan num.i 
was four parasangas (twelve miles) in length. This would exactly 
correspond with the actual distance of the channel which now car- 
ries off the whole of the waters of the Karun from the Kariin-el- 
Ama,* or the blind, its old bed, to the Bahamishir and the Alo’am- 
merah channel, by both of which outlets it now pours its waters. 

The Karun-el- Ama still contains a small channel of water, which 
is supplied by the Ddrak canal, a derivative from the Jeralu at 
Felah'yah or Ddrak, the residence of the Sheikh of Kaban; and 
by this canal the party proceeded, ascertaining, in the course of 
their journey, as well as by the examination afterwards of the south 
bank of the Karun, that there never were any more ancient beds 
of that river crossing, at a more easterly point, the great alluvial 
plain of Kaban and Daiirakistan (Dorghestan). 

From Fclalivah the party proceeded to examine a system of 
canals, by which the Jerahi is almost drained, six miles to the east 
of that town. They were found to be seven in number, at a point 
called Azahk, and several other canals of magnitude also take 
their departure from the same river higher up its course. At 
Oreiba, in nearly the same parallel of longitude as H'awaz on the 
Karun, an old canal-bed was met with, which appears once to 
have formed a connexion between the Karun and the Jeralu' at 
this point. The canal still contains water in some portions of its 
bed. 

On their arrival at Hawaz, the party were delighted to find the 
stecinier at anchor immediately below the ledges of rock and arti- 
ficial blind which cross the Kanin at this point, and which formed 
at the moment an insuperable obstacle to the further ascent of the 
steamer. Hawaz appears to correspond to the ancient Aginis, 
“ a village of Susians.” It is curious that it and Hawizahf have 
been confounded together by Rennell and Vincent. 

From Hawaz + the same party prosecuted their journey up the 

* "Amih. the iv.iiKlercr ? — F. .S. | Or Howaiz:ih. — F. S. 

Hawaz ami Hawizah are both derivatives from the .Arabic Huz, •• a body of 
people," whence Hawizah, the diminutive, a small body or collection. 
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Karun in a country boat, starting November 26, passing by Wais 
on the 28th, and arriving the same evening at Bendekil (Ben- 
hudel of the Arabs), where the ’Ab-i-Diz, or the river of Diz, . 
unites with the Karun, while between the two is a large canal 
called the Shatite. 

Here the Arabs asked for tribute, which Major Estcourt did 
not think it proper to pay ; much negotiation ensued, and after a 
sculfle to get the anchor on board, the boat was allowed to drop 
down the stream, and returned to Hawaz by mid-day of Novem- 
ber 29. 

During this excursion decisive intelligence had been received of 
the existence of a river, designated as the Khabiir, which, flowing 
past Daniel’s Tomb and the ruins of Sus, formerly entered the 
Karun at Hawaz, subsequently receded in its bed to near Wais, 
and now empties itself into the Dez. At Hawaz, the channel of 
this antique river, which would correspond with the Eulceus and 
the Choaspes of ancient authors, was sought for and satisfactorily 
found. 

The steamer left Hawaz the 2nd of December, and navigated 
the river by the assistance of the charts previously made, arriving 
at Mo’ammerah on Monday the 5th, and on the next day 
another descent of the Bahamshir was commenced, and carried 
to a greater extent in an open boat. The Kardn el Ama was 
visited upon this occasion, at no great distance from its embou- 
chure; and on the 8th the steamer passed by Mo’ammerah, sailing 
out into the Shatel ’Arab to Ba rah. 

On the 12th of December the Euphrates left Basrah for the 
contemplated ascent of the Tigris, arriving on the same day at 
Kdrnah. The 14th, while proceeding up the river, one of the 
boats laden with coal, which had been sent on in advance, was 
overtaken, having been detained by an Arab Sheikh for tribute, 
in defiance of the arrangement made with the Turkish govern- 
ment and the Sheikh of Montefik. The boat was taken in tow ; 
and in a short time afterwards a second was met with in the same 
predicament, and the steamer, to the infinite astonishment of the 
Arabs, now proceeded up the river with two large boats in tow, 
without her speed being apparently affected. 

At Kut ’Amarah one of the vessels was unladen. Christmas 
was spent between the sites of Seleucla and Cteslphon, where some 
new bearings were taken, and some researches made ; and on Mon- 
day the 2Gth the vessel arrived at Baghdad, without accident or 
any extraordinary detention. 

Every preparation was now made for the ascent, of the river 
above this celebrated city ; and although the waters had not yet 
begun to rise, it was determined upon starting as soon as possible, 
and to await the rising in our progress upwards. Accordingl/ 

VOL. Vll. Op 
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on the 2nd of January, 1837, the bridge of boats having been un- 
moored, the steamer, with several visitors on board, sailed by the 
Pasha’s palace, and along date groves and gardens to Kazmen, 
and from thence to Sheri’ at-el-Bmthd, the supposed site of Sitace, 
not far beyond which she was brought to in shoal water. 

The next day (Tuesday, Jan. 3,) it blew a gale of considera- 
ble force. The whole atmosphere was loaded with dust and the 
sky obscured. This state of things accompanied us during a navi- 
gation of upwards of twenty miles. At length, when the steamer 
was in shoal water, and consequently did not steer well, she was 
hustled against a bank, and after some efforts to bring her off, 
during which the upper ring by which the rudder is suspended to 
the rudder-post was broke, she was got into a channel of narrow 
dimensions immediately above the village of Dokhaleh. 

Under these circumstances, as it would have been impossible 
to have steered the vessel thus disabled, in shallow water, an im- 
mediate return to Baghdad was necessary, in order to get the 
injury repaired, and at the same time the rudder lengthened a 
little, by which it was hoped to gain a greater command over the 
vessel. 

The waters continued in nearly the same state, rising for a few 
days, then falling as rapidly. The seamen, more especially those 
obtained from the cruizers in the gulf, subjected to no restraint 
or martial laws, which unfortunately had not been granted to the 
expedition, gave much trouble and uneasiness ; and at length 
Major Estcourt, having determined upon sending one or more of 
the most turbulent down the river to their ships, took the oppor- 
tunity of returning the other men that had been lent to the expe- 
dition. The period when the enterprise, according to the last 
orders of her ^lajesty’s Government, was to break up, was fast 
approaching, and under the circumstances of the length of time 
necessary for the repair of the rudder, and the little prospect of 
his being able to accomplish anything satisfactory by a hurried 
second ascent, Major Estcourt made his preparation for departure 
by a caravan ; and although, at the last moment, authority came 
from the government of Bombay’ to continue the expedition. 
Major Estcourt persevered in following the orders received from 
the Home Department. 

Accordingly, on the 2.3rd of January, the party started on 
camels for Damascus, which they reached on the 14th of February, 
not however without their adventures in crossing the desert. Not 
far from El Kaim some few horsemen, who were observed on the 
tops of the rising ground before them, kept increasing in numbers, 
and showed themselves at many points. The party accordingly 
)<ept ready, and proceeded on foot. They had not gone far when 
a flag was seen hoisted to a spear-head, on the crest of a bill in 
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their rear, and immediately a party came galloping down towards 
them in that direction^ besides many more from the hills all 
round. Their advance, however, was stopped by a few shots, 
from some of the cameliers. The horsemen then manoeuvred 
round them, inclosing them within a circle, at a distance of about 
a hundred yards. A fight was on the point of commencing, 
when one of the Pasha’s soldiers (for they turned out to be Ibrahim 
Pasha’s irregular cavalry) dismounted, upon seeing that they were 
Europeans, and affairs were quieted. Another attempt was made 
upon the party near PalmyTa, by a dozen Arabs on horseback ; 
but they were not numerous enough to venture an attack. The 
party finally reached Bairut the 25th of February, and Malta 
March 10, 1837. 

At Baghdad the steamer had been put under charge of Mr. 
Elector, and in pursuance to the instructions left by Colonel 
Chesney, Mr. Ainsworth, accompanied by Mr. Rassam, started 
upon an exploratory journey to those neighbouring countries from 
which indications of coal had been received, or which, by their 
geological structure, offered the best promises for that mineral. 

In this expedition the Adkaym*, the Physcusf of Xenophon, 
was visited ; the naphtha springs of Duz Khurmah, and the bitu- 
minous pits of Kerkiik ; also the Abii Geger, or flaming fountains, 
in the same neighbourhood. A section of the tertiary strata of 
Kurdistan was then obtained by a line carried to the heart of the 
mountains from Kerkuk to beyond Suleimaniyah. The same 
mountain districts were then explored in a direction little visited 
by Europeans, by the colossal Godrun and the head of the little 
Zab to Kouy Sanjdk. In this excursion an extended formation of 
highly carbonaceous marl was met with, accompanied by coarse 
sandstone, containing ostracites and serpulites in cylindrical 
Irundles, which when fractured, presented the interior cavities of 
the serpula", filled with minute pyTamidal crystals of quartz. 
The carbonaceous measures were characterized by only one genus, 
which was apparently a fresh-w'ater shell (Cyrena). 

These deposits attained their maximum of development to 
the north of Kouy Sanjak, where in the valley of Hammam Muk 
they occupy the base and the acclivities of the hills to a depth of 
500 feet, and are capped by coarse tertiary sandstone and lime- 
stone. 

Proceeding out of Kurdistan by the derbend or pass of Bn- 
mdspdn. the party journeyed by Erbil, Eski Kelek and Karmalis 
to Mosul. Erom this latter place exploratory excursions were 
made to Nimrud.the Larissa of Xenophon, to Yarumje (Mespila) 
to Nineveh, and the sulphur-mines near Hammam ’Ah'. 

* Odornet. D^Anville Geogr. Ancienne, ii. 149, • 

t Torra or Tornadotus of Pliny. 


2 G 2 
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From Mosul, having in view to penetrate the Nestorian country, 
they travelled by the district of the Syro-Chaldeans of Tel Kaif 
,andTel Eskof, to the Yezi'di Kurds of Deleih, and by the pass 
of Turkashu to Zakhd. In the mountain districts north of this 
island town they first met the N estorians, a poverty-stricken but 
hospitable race, congregated in little communities around hall- 
ruinous and dungeon-like churches of great antiquity. 

Unfortunately, at this very moment some Kurdish tribes inha- 
biting the central range of mountains, were in open rebellion ; 
and after passing the Jebel Judi and Jezi'rah, the party pushed 
on by the road to Seert, but were ultimately obliged to return to 
the former place, where, crossing the river, they journeyed by 
Zercjin and Tel Sachin to Nisi'bfn in Sinjar ; from thence 
visiting Darii and Mardi'n, and progressing by the mountain 
districts to Dyar Bek’r. While travelling in these countries 
they also took the opportunity of visiting all Christian monasteries, 
in order to examine, and, when possible, to collect ancient 
manuscripts. 

Hiifiz Pasha, commanding the Turkish army in Asia Minor, 
anxious for the success of the mining operations which are going 
on around him, wished to detain our party in these countries, 
and employ them in an active remodelling of the present anti- 
quated sj'stem of labours. Their duty called them for the time, 
however, to other objects, and, accompanied by an officer of the 
Paslui's, they went to examine the district of Arghanah, from 
whence specimens of good coal had been transmitted to the ex- 
pedition by Mr. Brant, her Majesty’s Consul at Erz-Rum. Indi- 
cations of this coal formation were met with in different places, 
but what was found was everywhere in contact with dykes of 
diallage rock, which had acted like basalt, and expelled, almost 
totally, the bitumen from the neighbouring beds. 

The copper-mines of Ma’den Kapur were next examined, and 
the party proceeded by Cunk and Kharput (Arsamosata*) to 
Keban-ma’den, where the mines of argentiferous galena, occur- 
ring at the junction of granite with schistose rocks were explored ; 
from thence by ’Arab-ki'r or ’Arab-gdl to Divrigi, where there 
is a fine formation of magnetic iron-ore, at present turned to little 
or no account. From this point the journey was continued by 
Si'vas to Tdkat, where the copper is refined ; and bv Amasiyah to 
’Osmanjik, Bob', and Scutari, so that they arrived at Constanti- 
nople on May the 21st. During the whole of this journey the 
route was laid down by time and bv bearings taken either with 
Schmalcalder's or with a common compass. The elevation of 
the crest ot the various chains of mountains was ascertained by 


Sbimshit, S.W. of Kharput (Rennell). 
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barometrical observations carefully made^ and the dip and suc- 
cession of strata were as carefully noted as could be done in such 
an exploratory journey, with a new to preserving a section of 
these interesting mountain districts. 

N early at the same time as the latter part of this journey was 
performed. Colonel Chesney accomplished his last arduous and 
dangerous task of taking a mail from the Persian Gulf by Zobe'ir 
across the great desert to Bairut, which he did unaccompanied by 
any European. 


II- — Latest Intelligence from C.\ptain Alexandkr. 

The following extracts will give the latest intelligence received 
by the Geographical Society from Captain Alexander, who, it 
may be recollected, left Cape Town in September, 1836, on a 
visit to the Damaras, on the western side of South Africa. 

“ Clan William, 27th September, 1836. 

*' I left Cape Town on the 10th September, and the first week we had 
many difficulties to contend against, but they afforded us excellent les- 
sons : the waggon was very heavy ; much rain fell, and the roads were 
fvdl of mud holes ; in Zwaartland we remained two nights in one hole, 
stuck fast. I had an order from his Excellency the Governor to demand 
assistance from the field cornets, and by this means was enabled to hire 
an extra waggon. After many accidents and delays with swollen rivers, 
&c., we crossed the Berg River, and since that have got on smoothly'. 
Besides the party I formerly described (three white attendants and three 
coloured), the driver of the waggon added to our strength his wife, who 
prorcs very useful as a cook; and Mr. Cook, the Wesleyan missionary', 
lately an-ived in Cape Town Ironi the Warm Bath, very kindlv gave me 
as a guide Jantjies, a great Namaqua, related to the chief Abraham, of 
the^Bundlezwaart tribe, under whose protection we shall first be. 

“ I have visited the Cedar Mount in this neighbourhood, and am about 
to inspect a bushman’s cave with rude drawings in it. I also intend to 
see the mouths of the Oliphant and Orange Rivers, and one or two un- 
dcscribed bays on this side the Orange River mouth, as the proper 
season for leaving the Warm Bath is January and Februarv, and I have 
some time to spare.” 

“ Lily Fountain, Ramies or Lion Mountain, 
12th November, 1836. 

My last communication was from Clan William, and I now beg to 
give a summary of my proceedings subsequent to leaving that place. 

I went first to the Rhenish Missionary Institution of Elienezer, on 
the south bank of the Oliphant River, and about twenty miles from 
Its mouth. The institution is yet in its infancy, and has 108 Hottentots 
on the books. On an average the river overflow's once in three or four 
years, (though it has not done so for the last three,) and then the retuni 
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of com is one hundred fold ! The missionaries propose, as soon as 
they can, to lead out the water. 

“ Having swam my waggon across the river, and carried over the 
goods in it in a boat, I left my people to proceed northwards, and gal- 
loped down to the mouth of the river to inspect it. • I found that it 
divided itself into two branches, enclosing an island, before entering the 
sea, and that there were many rocks at the mouth, but that with some 
expense, and by making a cut, ships might enter the river. 

“ The rise of tide is sometimes three feet, but often six : the soundings 
in mv sketch map are at low water. I saw a famrer from near Clan 
AVill iiim fishing at the mouth of the river with a boat and seine — he 
caught ‘ liurders’ and ‘ springers.’ 

“ At the Heer Lodgement, on my way to the river, under an over- 
hanging rock where were many names, I saw carved 
F. VAILANT, 1783. 

Passing through a barren and uninteresting country covered witli 
shrubby plants, and the water brackish, I reached the Green River, on 
the banks of which I found a boor in a circular house of mats with his 
family, on his winter grazing ground ; for four months in the year, 
July, August, September, and October, the boors in this part of the 
colony are in the field. Near the Green River some of my people were 
severely stung in attacking a nest of rock bees. One of them was put 
to flight by a snake with a very large head. 

“On the 10th of October we ascended the Ramies Mountain, and 
reached this place. The houses of this missionary institution are de- 
lightfully situated on a jdain between the peaks of the Great Mountain : 
the highest summit is 5000 feet above the level of the South Atlantic, 
which is seen at the distance of sixty or seventy miles. There are 800 
Namaquas on the books of this e.xcellent Wesleyan establishment, and I 
was quite surprised with the quantity of ground under cultivation in the 
mountain valleys. A muid is 200 Urs., and 1500 muids are usually 
raised by the people, 100 muids being commonly sown. Mr. Edwards, 
then absent at Cape Town, has charge of the institution, which was 
founded in 1816. 

“ I now elcspatched a tnistv Namaqua with presents and a message to 
the chiefs Abram of the Bondlezwaart Namaquas, W'arm Bath, and IVhit- 
boy of the Bastards of Pella, to announce that I was coming, and to ask 
if either of them would be willing to accompany me through their 
country and into the interior. 

“ Having time to spare before the rains of Januarj' (which fall on the 
north side of the Great River, and render the country then fit to be tra- 
versed) I remained a fortnight, alone, on the Ramies Mountain, wan- 
dering about its summits, collecting plants, preserving bird skins, &c. ; 
and not expecting the messenger’s return till the beginning of Novem- 
ber, I left my people and set out on horseback to learn the truth of a 
rumour I had heard of the existence of an excellent bay W.S.W. of 
this, and then, in compliance with the wish of his Excellency the Go- 
vernor, to visit the mouth of the Orange River. 

“ Having descended the mountain, on my way to the coast, I fell in 
wiih a merchant captain, Mr. Anderson, who had just been to the bay 
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before mentioned : he gave me the soundings, which he had taken with 
a boat, and a slight sketch of the bay. 

“ The depth and breadth of the bay is not, apparendy, much ot 
a mile: it is sheltered from the prevailing wmds (S.E. and 
which blow across the.entrance. There is only one danger, viz. a rocK, 

near the entrance. Good anchorage, with sand and shells, m six a oms 

in the middle of the bay. High water, at full and change, at tom a. m. ; 
and two excellent sandy beaches, for hauling the seine. If made 
able, this bay will be of the greatest use to this part of the colony, which 
at present has no market or outlet for produce. r ri 

“ We riiake out Rove Wall Bay to be forty miles south of the Zwaart- 
linjies River. As the admiral on the station (Sir Patrick Campbell) 
has kindly promised to send up a ship of war to look after the expedi- 
tion in March or April, I have requested that she may call at Rove 
Wall, on her way to Walwich Bay, &c.; so that a better account may 
be given of it than the above sketch. 

“ I was two days at the London Mission station of Comaggas, between 
the Kousie and Zwaartlinjies rivers, and a short distance from the 
sea, and then set out in a horse waggon for the Orange river. 

“ I found the bed of the Kousie (the boundary) dry ; only two good 
fountains in four stages between the Kousie and Orange rivers : the 
country very mountainous and hilly, the plains sandy, and everywhere 
covered with low bushes and shrubby plants;* 800 Namaquas and 
some Bastards live scattered between Comaggas and the Orange under 
the care of the worthy old German missionary, Mr. Schmelen, by whom 
and by two Rhenish missionaries, looking out for a new station, I was 
accompanied. 

“ We arrived at Aris, twenty miles from the mouth of the Orange. 
Here, under the trees of the river, we found a small Namaqua kraal of 
mat huts ; the men in karosses, or skin mantles, and trousers ; the 
women in karosses and petticoats. They had flocks and herds, but no 
gardens. A great part of the year these people (when together they are 
about 300 in the tribe) live on dried seals’ flesh. Of Seal island 
I had not before heard : it is about half-w'ay between the Orange and 
Kousie rivers : 400 seals are killed there ou an average, in November, 
the breeding season. A trader. Archer, has bought the skins from 
the people lately for two or three rix-dollars ; they sell at the Cape for 
twelve rix-dollars, and, I believe, in England for three guineas. 

“ The Orange was now (on the 31st of October) 450 yards across, 
at Aris, and I waded over to Great Namaqua Land. We then went 
through heavy sand to the mouth of the Orange river. 

“ Three miles from the mouth, I found a wooden landmark, on 
which the name of De Graaff was carved ; he was landrost of Tulbagh 
111 1809. The Orange river has long been desired as the boundary of 
the Colony ; and half a dozen farmers pay taxes, though living beyond 
the Kousie. I found great flocks of wild geese, wild ducks, teal, fla- 
mingoes, sand-larks, gulls, Namaqua partridges, &c., at the mouth of 
the river. 


* There were flocks of ostriches and many steinboks in the pla)ns, — Zebras ar« 
also frequently seen. 
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“ The main current of the river is on the north side. Drift-wood in 
great quantities (carried down by the flood after the beginning of the 
year) lay far from the water everywhere. There is good grazing west 
•of the Beacon. I found the mouth apparently deep enough for a 
schooner to enter: no rocks or dangers of any kind. Two spits of sand 
enclosed the entrance, which seemed about IIO yards across. Inside 
was a lake about four miles across. 

“ I inquired of the Hottentot guide if he knew of any bays about the 
mouth of the river ; and he said he could take me to one. We accord- 
ingly rode south about tw'O miles, and found a good bay (500. yards by 
250) for small craft j and a good beach at the bottom of it, for hauling 
the seine. The Hottentot also reported the existence of other sheltered 
places in the direction of the Twin Mountain. 

“ We returned to Aris ; after which, I think I made rather an im- 
portant discovery. I was asking everywhere for ores, as there is a 
rumour of the Orange flowing over golden sands, and I thought it likely 
that, in this othenvise unproductive country, great mineral treasures might 
he found. We have long known that there was copper on the west 
coast, but so far inland, and at such a distance from water carriage, as 
to be of no tise. The Society will, perhaps, he gratified to learn, that 
by means of a Bastard* I have found out the position of a very rich mass 
of copper ore (specimens of which, now in my possession, shall be for- 
warded by an early opportunity) close to the Orange river. In longi- 
tude 1 7°, and twenty miles south of the river, is where the copper 
is found in great abundance on the surface of the ground, and other 
ores may also be not far off. 

“ A waggon road could he made to descend from the copper along the 
beds of two dry rivulets, as marked in the sketch. On the river is abun- 
dance of excellent black ebony, black bass and doom (mimosa, both used 
in tanning), willow, and other trees of considerable size, which might be 
employed in smelting the copper, or the pounded ore could be carried 
to the mouth, at almost all times of the yfear, in flat-bottomed boats. 
Saw-mills would do w ell on the Great River, and there is plenty of shell 
lime along the coast, immense beds of muscles, &c. Suppose ‘ an Orange 
River Wood and Mining Company’ was established, the natives and 
speculators might both be benefited. 

“ In returning to the colony we were three days without milk, bread, 
sugar, or salt : and at a halt in the dry bed of the Kousie, the thermometer 
was 103°, with a hot north wind, on the 6th of November, and we scooped 
out holes in the sand with our bands, to get at fetid and brackish water. 

“ T arrived here on the 8th, and found Mr. Edwards returned from 
Cape Town : from him I have received every civility and assistance. 
I also found the Namaqua chief, Ahram, waiting for me: he is very 
well disposed, will accompany me through his countrv, and has gone on 
belore to assist me through the Great River. His Excellency ordered 
twelve boors to conduct me to tlie river, to produce a good cfiect on the 
natives, and we leave this on the 16th; I hope to reach the W^armBath 
on the 26th of November. 


* The leader, in 1792, of Van Keenen’s waggon, whose journal I translated and 
5en*ito the Ru}al Geographical Society lately. 
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“ I shall lose no time in getting out by Walwich Bay, or will steer 
eastward as I see the way open. There is a vast deal to describe beyond 
the Orange, and I shall take every means to collect as much as I pos- 
sibly can.” * 

“ Nabees (Warm Bath), Great Namaqua Land, 
January 1, 1837. 

“ After the despatch of my last letter from the Kamiesberg, in which 
I mention the discovery of a new bay forty miles south of the Zwaart- 
linjies river, of a seal island between the Orange and Kousie rivers, of 
a very rich mass of copper near the Orange river, in longitude 17°, and 
my visit to the mouth of the Orange, I left the Kamies Mountain on 
the 16th of November, escorted, by his Excellency the Governor’s order, 
by a field comet and twelve mounted boors ; not that we feared any 
danger in coming to this place, but to show the Namaquas that the 
expedition was a Government one. We had likewise an extra waggon ; 
and what, with fifty bullocks, fifty horses, and fifty sheep, we had a 
good-sized caravan. Guns have now become plenty in Namaqua Land. 
We cannot depend on game for support, so I was forced to buy a flock 
of sheep for my people. 

“ Of all the countries I ever saw, that between the delightful mountain 
of Kamies and the Orange river is the most barren — I hardly except Ara- 
bia. We traversed stony and grey plains, with low shrubby plants scattered 
over them, and rocky and bare hills on which were seen only an occa- 
sional cocker-broom, of which the bushmen make their quivers. This 
region seemed accursed. I was forced to buy another horse from 
a Dutchman, for one of my Cape chargers was totally unable to walk 
from sheer starvation ; the other got sooner into the way of eating bushes. 
Grass there was none, though after rain scattered tufts are here and 
there found. 

“ In a week, without a halt, we arrived safe and well at the Orange 
river, all except mv poor horse. Our route was by Silver Fountain, 
Byzondermcid, Henkrics, &c. At Byzonderaieid I found an old mis- 
sionary of the London Society, Mr. Wimmer, aged 74, living in a reed 
hut, and surrounded with half a dozen other huts containing nomadic 
Namaquas. Mr. Wimmer had not tasted bread for a whole year, or salt 
for six months ; he regaled me on dried beef and some bush tea. His 
wife, a Hottentot woman of forty, had a child at the breast. 

“ At the Orange river, near the mouth of the Giep of the map, but . 
’Hoorn (with on initial click) of the Namaquas, we found the chief 
Abram, of the Bondlezwaart tribe ready to assist us across, with sixteen 
of his best swimmers. Mr. Jackson, a Wesleyan missionarv', also 
accompanied him. Abram throughout has behaved exceedingly well ; 
first in coming to see me at Kamiesberg from the Warm Baths, and 
again in going before to assist ns across the dangerous Orange. Fortu- 
nately the river was only half full ; we crossed without difficulty, and it 
rose immediately after with rains in the Bushman’s Land beyond Pella. 

“ Steering north-east, we arrived here in three days, about 450 miles 
from Cape Town. 

“ 1 dismissed the boors, who had never seen the Great Orange before, 
and were constantly dreaming of bushmen, lions, and devils. Tbev 
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have reason to fear in Namaqua Land, for there are many of their late 
slaves in it, who had left them from bad usage, and who would not at 
all scruple to shoot their former severe taskmasters. 

, “ The kraal of the chief Abram is in the midst of a great plain, 

with conical hills of 100 or 200 feet elevation rising here and there in 
it. The huts, of matting, are on both sides of the ’Hoorn river, in whose 
dry bed (filled with water only two or three times a year) are dubbee 
boom, mimosa trees, &c. The huts number sixty, and each may contain 
ten souls. The men wear karosses, or mantles of sheep-skin, or leather 
jackets and trowsers, with a hat or handkerchief on their heads : the 
women are all in karosses, skin aprons long behind and short in front, 
and ornamented with a long fringe nearly touching the ground. 

“ There are lions, steinboks, ostriches, zebras, jackals, &c., all about 
us. The chief shot a lion within half a mile of where I now wTite, and 
presented me with the skin. I have employed my people, whilst 
we are waiting for the thunder rains of this month, to make the grass 
grow, in training my oxen for the pack-saddle, in preparing birds’ 
skins, and in putting our equipments in order for our progress north- 
ward.* 

“To-day I returned from a week’s excursion to Africaners’ kraal, 
sixty miles east of this, going and returning by different roads, as the 
Africaners and Bondlezwaarts had a fight there some time ago, in which 
they lost three or four men each side. 

“ The chief Whitboy of Pella has behaved strangely to me. I sent 
him two messages ; and he neither sends answers nor comes himself. 
He was recommended to me as the best companion I could have on my 
journey towards Walwich Bay. But Ainam goes three weeks to the 
north with me, and then we may get Wilhelm, or Amral, to go farther; 
if not, my own men profess their entire willingness to go anywhere I 
choose. 

“ The people of Abram are unwilling, of course, to go among the 
Damaras with me, for I see many Uamara cattle among them. But 
this plundering of the Damaras must be put an end to, if possible, by 
our opening a trade with them at Walwich Bay, and offering them 
protection against their southern enemies. Great store of ivory, of 
hides, horns, gum, wax, &c. is to be obtained from the Damaras. 

“ I hear strange tales of mountains north of this, composed entirely 
of iron ; of giants, with feet as broad as elephants’, and who are strong 
enough to carry off an ostrich on their shoulders ; of two-legged serpents 
of great size, which pursue women, and kill half a dozen cameleopards 
at once ; of wild horses living in the hills of the interior, with one horn 
on their foreheads, &c. Doubtless, if, by the Divine favour, we are 
spared, we shall see much, though not a phoenix or such wonders as the 
above. 

“ Since I engaged Robert Ripp, the sailor I formerly mentioned, who 
had lived for years among the Namaquas, I hired an interpreter, 
Abram, a smart young Namaqua, who understands Dutch (which I 

* The warm spring, which I cleared out with my people, is usually 103°; the 
stream from it six inches broad by one and a half deep. The Namaqua men con- 
stantly bathe in it. 
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studied in the colony). I have now, therefore, got four Europeans and 
four coloured men with me. To two of the Europeans I give 3/. a 
month each : to the soldier double pay.” 

“ Banks of the Kaamop, three days east of the Great Fish River,, 
and about nO miles north of the Warm Bath, Great Namaqua 
Land. Feb. 18, 1831. 

“ I had the pleasure of uriting to you about a month ago, before I left 
the Warm Bath, and now having, unexpectedly, an opportunity of send- 
ing letters to the Cape, by three Namaquas who brought me here mer- 
clmndize^ (shirts, cotton handkerchiefs, brass wire, and buttons) of 
wliich I stood in need, I beg to give you a short account of my pro- 
ceedings during my journey so far in the direction of Walwich Bay, &c. 

“ I left the Bath on the 18th of January, having waited in vain till 
then for rain, and for the above-mentioned goods. Fortunately, imme- 
diately after I left the Bath I had abundance of thunder rain. I have 
had no want of water or grass on my way hitherward. I hear also, that 
since I left the Bath no rain has fallen there ; so it was as well that I 
risked leaving that place. 

“ The Captain of the Bundlezwaart Namaquas (Abram) accompanied 
me with si.xteen armed men on pack oxen. On the second day I was 
joined by the petty chief Daniel, and three men ; which last chief I 
had engaged to accompany me all the way to Walwich Bay, under the 
promise of supplying him witii powder and lead to shoot elephants on 
his way back. I also agreed to try to obtain for him, by negociation, 
the property of which he had been robbed by Henrick, a petty chief of 
Abram’s, lying fifty miles out of our road. 

“ With my waggon and pack oxen I travelled up the ’Hoorn (the river 
which runs past the Bath), nearly north, for six days ; and leaving the 
waggon on its banks with a guard of twelve men, I set out with two 
whire men,( the two chiefs, and eleven Namaquas, for the kraal of the 
robber Henrick. We travelled fifty miles, N.N.E., with horses and 
oxen, and got among the ’Caras, or rugsed IMountains — a range of 
various heights, from 300 feet to about 2000, flat topped, and composed 
of clink stone, principally arranged in horizontal strata. 

“ Springboks in large docks were seen, many ostriches and zebras, 
a cameleopard, and the spoor of a lion. The weather was very hot, both 
day and night — 95° at mid-day, commonly, and 80° at sunrise. 

“ We found Henrick in a rocky glen, very difficult of access. He 
refused, to his own chief, to deliver up Daniel’s property, which he 
had seized (viz., thirty cows and forty goats), because a year before, on a 
hunting party, Daniel’s brother-in-law had accidentally shot Henrick's 
father. Henrick also prepared his people before us, to the number of 
thirty-three, armed with guns, to take Daniel’s life, because he could 
not get that of his brother-in-law. We defied Henrick to take Daniel 
from us, or to kill him. Kept strict watch all night, and brought off 
Daniel in safety next day. Henrick would not listen to the proposal I 
made him, of receiving a fine for the life of his father : he and his 
mother both cried — ‘ Blood for blood !’ 

“ We rejoined the waggon, and I let Abram leave us, with his people, 
that he might force Henrick to restore Daniel’s property, and thus pje- 
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vent war in tlie land, for Daniel threatens to raise a commando of the 
people of Amral and the Africaners, and to go against Henrick. 

“ After travelling a degree farther north, I arrived at the Kaap River, 
a branch of the Great Fish ; there we saw a good deal of honey-beer 
drinking and dancing. We staj'ed for some days at Daniel’s kraal j 
and, having been assisted with eight pair of oxen, came on here, to a 
kraal of the Great Captain’s, William Zwaartboy (the Namaquas adopt 
Dutch names — i. e., those of any note). Here we have been staying 
to fortify ourselves with an abattis of bushes round the tent and 
waggon, for we hear that Henrick has come with a commando 
against Daniel's kraal again, fifty miles south of us, and that he is 
likely to attack us too but we are quite ready for him : however, if 
Zwaartboy comes first from the Fish River to see us, there will probably 
be no fight. 

“ Before the rain, on the 16th, the heat was 110°, now it is 80°, and the 
river is running briskly. I have fallen in with a man here, who was at 

alwich Bay three years ago, and he says that our route will probaby be 
to Zwaartmorass, one day and a half ; to the Fish River, one day and a 
half; up ^it, six days; to Buffels Poort (through a field abounding 
with lions, cameleopards, rhinoceroses, bucks, &c.), ten days ; to the 
Kooisip, three days ; to the Bay, eight days — beyond that on the 
Squakop (Somerset?), the Damaras abound. 

“ The other day I bought a young Damara negro (a boy), ten years 
old, for about 4.s. — that is, for two cotton handkerchiefs and two strings 
of glass beads. His mistress was a Namaqua woman. The boy was half 
starved, and he is now well fed and clothed, and is my shepherd. 

“ We see many Damara slaves among the Namaquas. My medi- 
cine chest is in great request ; — we have the usual annoyances of heat, 
dust — and very stony roads, if roads they may be called, where no 
waggon ever passed before — disputes to settle, bargaining for horses, 
sheep and cattle, &c. ; but we manage to keep a good heart, and though 
they sometimes try to frighten us, we will go as far as we possibly can 
— human nature can do no more.” 


— Journal of an Expedition tip the Rirer Ctn/vmj, in British 
Giiaijana, in March, 1837. By William Hilhouse, Esn.. 
Corr. Mem. R. G. S. 

Having long laboured under the most distressing biliary symptoms, 
which had reduced me to a state of great debilitv', I resolved this month 
to try what the air of the mountains would do towards the restoration of 
my health. This Journal may, therefore, be termed the Diary of an 
Invalid, as I made no observations, took no instruments but a watch 
and Schmalcalder’s compass, and divested myself of every scientific 
pretension but the collection of such granitic orchideac as might fall in 
my way. I reached the Calicoon Creek in Massaroony River on the 
1st March, and had to return to George Town for craft and supplies, as 
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I found, notwithstanding the establishment of a Protestant Mission at 
Bartika — the whole of the population literally without bread, and it 
was necessary to proceed loaded with rice — a dilemma to which I had 
never been before reduced. My illness had now assumed the decided ^ 
character of dysentery, with which, however, I started on Tuesday, 
having only two hands and a woman, and, at Timmerman’s, about two 
hours up the Cuyuny, engaged five others. On starting next day, I 
found that Timmerman had stowed away two women and two children, 
ill addition to my already overloaded craft, and I must either take them 
or stay. I had no resource, so submitted. My crew now Consisted of 
seven men, three women, two children, myself, and boy— the former all 
Caribisce, and I caution all future travellers against such a similar one. 
The Caribisce are, at the best, proud, sulky, and unsteady workmen, 
but these were half-starved and weakly. 

“ March IQtli, 1837. — Started at nine; course W. by N. At ten, 
the first Aciiyu Rapid or Fall. At eleven, at Saregataava, the second 
Fall, and a Portage. At twelve, Twaruny. At one, Ematubbah, called 
below the Great Fall. At three, Arcaboosa. At six, Camareea, and 
slept. The drpiess of this detail must be very uninteresting ; but it is 
absolutely necessary to give some idea of the course of the river. The 
epithet Ematiibbah signifies a Portage, or Fall, that cannot be passed 
without unloading and hauling up the craft over the rocks. There are 
two in this river, one in Corentyn, and one in Barema. I had this day 
the assistance of a free man and a labourer, to my great relief, as the 
Caribisce were weak from hunger, and had little idea of facing a fall in 
so large a craft as mine. We ascended this day fully seventy-seven 
feet — a day’s work which, I conceive, at the outset to have deterred 
former explorers, for I find, to my great surprise, that from this to the 
eigliteenth day’s journey, is a virgin river, as to its ascent, though I am 
aware that refugees from the Spanish missions have descended it — a Mr. 
or Dr. Bruton I recollect as one. 

“ At Camareea I found four or five of the Orchidete, common in 
Hohabba Creek, twelve miles from Georgetown. 

“ 17f/t. — Dried the cargo wetted in the fall, and started at 11. 
Course W. by N. Wbkah or the Powis Mountain right a-head. At 
li — Wokah Creek on the south shore — Oerabisce Creek on the north 
shore at ; having crossed to the north bank, slept at the foot of the 
Suwaraima Fall. We made this detour to the right to avoid the second 
Ematubbah, by a string of rapids in another channel — one hour’s 
course, N. by W. from this. At the foot of Suwaraima I formed some 
conception of the rapidity with which a Pacou swims. One was in a 
basin with two apertures — the lower one too small for it to escape by ; 
the upper, a stream rushing down nearly three feet perpendicular, 
barely broader than the fish. I bestrode this, and whilst calline for an 
arrow, the fish sprung up the opening, and was 50 feet up the stream in 
less than halt a second. Its flight was barely visible. 

“ IS</i. — Started at 8 ; Falls very diflBcult, about 30 feet, but in 
ledges ; veered again southward, and slept at 4 at the Acurceiva Fall — 
fine Pacou shooting at this Fall. 

“ 19//(. — Started at 7i; at 12 reached the Tonomah ; and at ^ 
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before 5 the Payuca, and slept there : passed numerous small rapids 
this dav, and had much sport with the fish. 

“ 5f/i Day. — Left Payuca at 8. Heavy rain in the night — Scotch 
,mist in the morning — a few rapids above, after which a large opening. 
Oars and sails — course W. by N. From Camareea to Payonea is a 
semicircle, by which two large falls, in the direct course, are avoided, 
and one large, and several small fhlls and rapids are substituted for 
them. I assumed the’direction of all the ascents, as I found the Indians 
little acquainted with the power of purchases, and experience had taught 
me how' little they were to be depended on with anything but one of 
their own bark canoes, or w'ood-skins, which two men can carry on their 
heads w'ith great ease. Former excursions had made me at home in the 
falls, and the Indians, after seeing the ease with which they surmounted 
difficulties that appeared impracticable, under my direction, assumed 
courage, and faced the falls nobly, whilst I was at the bow of the craft. 
If I left it, everything stood still ; and if I took a ramble on the rocks 
in search of plants, I was sure, on my return, to find the corial m sMu 
qun, and the crew gorging themselves with anything at hand in the 
eating way. All Indians are gluttons ; but the Caribisce will outeat all 
the tribes. I must observe that though mechanical knowledge is of great 
assistance in ascending, it is quite useless in descending the falls. 
Then the quick eye, dexterous hand, and unshaken nerve of the Indian 
are inimitable by any exertion of European science — he who interferes 
with them in shooting a fall does it to his own destruction. — Payuca is 
200 feet above the level, and 47 miles west from our departure. Several 
blocks of' stone were found here of a bluish tinge, and so fine a grain, 
that we sharpened our cutlasses, axes, knives, &c. upon it ; but so ex- 
cessively hard, that it gave out sparks on the slightest blow with iron. 
Halted and slept on an island opposite the Saramu Creek on the north 
shore. Here the path sets off to Pomeroon and Wayeena rivers, and is 
the same that was traversed by Gullifer and Smith in 1820. It is com- 
puted at five days’ journey to the Wayeena by the Indians, equal to 
seven or eight of an European. 

“ Gth. — Started at 8, with a Lowlow of SOlbs. ; course W. by N. ; 
still water. At 9, Warara rapid •, at 2, Watoopegay rapid ; small, but 
very long; 7'otoicou Creek, N. bank, at 9i. We spoke this day two 
woodskins loaded with turtle for the coast, and bought three days’ cas- 
sada. Oars half the day; slept at Watoopegay eA 3. 

“ 7t/i. — Started at i7- Course S. by W. ; dense fog. At 9, Copang 
Creek, N. hank. At ^10, Bayuma Creek, S. bank. Here the river 
clear of islands, and 150 yards across. At 2^, Waycourny Fall; long 
and difficult; rocks like the slag of a glass house. Half this day 
course AV., oars and sails, and a good breeze aft. 

“ 8th. — Started at 7 ; course AV’. by S. ; clear of islands ; halted at 
half-past 9 at the foot of the Fall Acueyiraugh, where we unloaded for 
the sixth time, and halted for the day and night to fish, hunt, and dry 
cargo. The water is here (juite black and transparent — hitherto it has 
been alternatelv dark and clear — and white and muddy — as it passed 
through rocky or clayey hanks; so that the epithet of a white river to 
the Cuyuny is inapplicable — from this point upwards all being a dark 
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water. I reckon this fall 124 miles W. of our departure, and 220 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

“ 9th. — Started at 7h. 45m.; course W. by N. At 9h. 10 m. Toro- 
paaru Creek, from which is the communication with the Punoony, 
Creek in the Massaroony — Smith and Gullifer’s route in 1820. At 10, 
N. byW.; at 11, N. by E.; at 12, Acha rapid. At 1, course N. by 
W. ; at .3h. 20m. W . by N. ; at 3J, Maya Creek, N. shore ; 3h. 45m. 
course N. ; 4i, course W. by N. 5 o’clock, halted for the night at 
lower Arapeera. 

“ 10th. — Started at 84 ; course W. River spotted with rocks ; 250 
yards broad ; very shallow ; here and there islands, and full of small 
rapids. At llh. 10m. Tocro Island, where a white man, most likely a 
smuggler, is reported to have resided some years here. Halted at 
Wasecma Island at 4. 

“ llt/i. — Started from Waseema at course W. by N. ; caught in 
the night two large Parwareema and a very large Pyara. At 10 ,'G'oo- 
meyreij Fall rapids — again unloaded — heavy rapids from hence to 
WoHMUYPONGH— or, the “ Canoe Wrecker,” which is the highest fall 
in the river, 30 feet, where we unloaded and transported the corial 
with great difficulty over a portage 300 yards across. I reckon the 
head of this fall 300 feet above the level, and PIG miles W. distant 
from our departure. I must here premise, that most of the large falls 
in this river are preceded and followed by a string of rapids, which are 
all included by the Indians in the appellation of the Great Fall to which 
they are attached — they jointly are of greater altitude often than the 
lall Itself, as in the present instance, where, though I allow only 30 
feet for the Great Fall, its rapids make at least 50 feet more— in all 80 
feet. The channel of the river from Goomeyrey lies through black 
granite with detached upright masses with round tops, on which grow 
stunted hushes, and in many instances an Oncidium, which is the only 
orchideous plant that I have found exclusively attached to the granitic 
region. Our stages from this point present little variety, being" for the 
most part through still water. 

u- Oto>nu7iqh 
riill, at 4, H ataiveiyka — sails and oars, 

, a 6i, course N.W., Kanaima hills 

a head-Sh. 10m. S W.-8h. 20m. S. by W. At 9, the Accaway set- 
tlementof ioren^o being the first habitation we have seen since starting 
at the foot of the Kanaima Fall. Finding here no bread, we left at 12^^ 
at 22 had passed the island of Upper Arapeera, which, with the neio'h- 
boiiriiig islands, was frill of Quassia Amara, being almost the only under- 
wood: caught three very fine Silures this night, viz., a lowlow and two 
In tire p cl clifis . 

nf ‘1 at 6; course W. at 6h. 45m.; open river, cpiarter 

of a mile broad at 9, CoTnan^ Creek, south bank, course N W • at 
ilO Carapeepj Creek, N. shore, where we halted till 3, bein^ the first 
Carib.sce settlement, which is five miles inland, and procured our first 
supply ot food, vi^, cassada, yams, and plantains, of the finest descrip- 
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“ 16/A. — Started at 6; at passed the rapids, and hoisted sail, 
course W. ; at 9h. 10m. course S. W. ; at 9^, Eyreycooney Creek, S. 
bank, where the Spaniards penetrated in the Patriot War ; course W. by 
S. ; open river, 150 yards across; at lOh. 11m. course S. by W. : at 
Hi course W. ; at li course S. W. ; at 4 reached Mauricios, the 
second Carlbisce settlement, on the south shore, where we slept. It is 
called Unawarooa, from a small creek just above. In this day’s pro- 
gress we had two views of the mountains of Tippoorah and Moivrocara : 
the ridges appear to run S. E. and N. W., and their northern faces 
seem about 2000 feet high, the upper half of which is an angle of 15°, 
and the lower, or debris, 45°. They differ in this from the mountains of 
the Massaroony, which are perfectly precipitous on their N. faces, 
though the rock appears similar, and they are covered with stunted 
trees to their summit; they terminate at the south bank of the 
river, nor have I seen any indication of hills worthy the name of 
mountains on the north side. At this place I found a prismatic cactus, 
parasitical, with long flower stalks shooting from the base of the new 
joints. I looked in vain for a duplicate. 

“ 11th. — Started at 6h. 15m., course S. W. ; at Ih. 15m. course S. 
by W. ; at 8h. 35m. Coopeyrey Creek, north shore; at 10, the great 
Sand of Maypourihancl, course S. W. ; at llh. 40m. course W. by N. ; 
at 1 reached the Accaway settlement of Awara-Paaty, and slept there. 
River black; sailed all day; level 400 feet; distance 268 miles. We 
found here a bell from one of the deserted missions, a cooloo, and a red 
rumped powls, both common in the Wayiena and Barema rivers. The 
people of this settlement, except two or three women, were all up the 
river at a piworry feast ; we procured, however, fresh bread and a few 
yams. 

“ 18th. — Started at 6h. 20m., course W. by N. ; at Ih. 50m. course 
S. W. ; at 8^ N. W. ; at 9 Calecya, Spanish Military Post in the roy- 
alist time ; at 9^ Coroowa Creek, north shore. The w'ater of this creek 
is as muddy as that of the Demarara at Georgetown ; being the lowest 
direct communication with the Spanish provinces, it was the old route of 
smugglers, and the company of soldiers at Cateeya were as much for the 
prevention of smuggling as for the protection of the missions, as it cut 
off all communication with the lower river, which I find, from the old 
Indians, was prohibited. I have no doubt that from this point upwards 
the Spanish have good authorities. But there is every reason to believe 
that the lower part is yet undelineated, and as I took no observations, 
must remain so for the present. The course is however undoubtedly AV. 
by N. on the average, and my distances are far from overrated, oars 
and sails being frecpiently used, and the descent occupying nearly as 
much time as the ascent. The Coroowa Creek is also famous, or rather 
infamous, as being the scene of the cool-blooded murder of the Mission- 
aries of the Caroouy, who were hunted down and shot by the ruffians 
employed on the service with relentless cruelty. All the old inhabitants, 
both Accaway and Caribisce above this, were converts of these Missions, 
and they all agree as to the fact of ten Missionaries being shot in their 
attempt to escape through the Coroowa to Demarara : such is civil war. 
The creek was dry and stagnant, the communication being only open 
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(luring the rains. At 10^ Amacaynia, where was a great Accaway 
dance of about 300 people, this being the second day the piworry was 
heainning to operate : and when our large square sail, the first seen on 
these waters, rode right up to the landing, they gave a yell of astonish- 
ment, and rushed in a body to the water side to see what it meant. As* 
soon as they found, however, that we were not Spaniards, everything in 
the house was lavished on us, and it was not till my whole crew had im- 
bibed at least a gallon a-head, that I could get them away, scarcely able 
to breathe from repletion. Tliese dances are the undoubted symptom of 
reversion to barbaritv. But it is a substantial proof, even at this date, 
of the nrerits of the ^lissionaries, that they are spolcen of universally 
with feelings of the most affectionate respect and regret, whilst their 
persecutors are held in the utmost abhorrence, and every possible epithet 
of detestation is coujded with the name of Spaniard ; as an Indian very 
gravelv told me, “ We never knew hunger under the Padres, for though 
we worked fur them, our children’s mouths were filled with bread and 
href” Indeed, though I found this country comparatively a Land of 
Plenty, there is no doubt tiiat animal food is of very precarious supply; 
and the flocks of cattle in the savannahs, which were regularly killed 
and served out as rations, made the life of an Indian of the Missions 
one without care or ])rivation. They endeavour in some measure to 
supply the loss of beef by raising common fowls, which were plentiful 
in every settlement, at almost eighteen-pence a couple. From lOj to 1 
our course was S. W., when we halted on the N. shore to fish and hunt, 
being out of meat, but without success, the dancers having swept the 
bush of game fur miles round for their feast. 

“ 19(/i. — Started at 6^, course S. by W. ; at TJ S. bvE. ; at 8h. 
.hSm. W. by S. ; at 9h. .'iOm., after half an hour’s halt, W., A S. ; 5m. 
to II W. by S. ; IIS. W. ; II A W. by S. ; at 12 reached the mouth 
of the Coora Coora Creek, the settlement of the Accaway Provincio, 
and pitched the tent on a large sand at the base of the hill, on which 
his house stands. 

*• M’hen I found in the course of my progress that health and means 
w'cre sufficient for a more prolonged excursion than I originally pro- 
jected, I fixed on this creek as the limit — having heard of the high 
savannahs at the head, where I expected to botanize advantageously. 
Though I went a day further up the river, still this creek may be 
deemed the limit of my excursion, and I matle two trips up the creek, 
and over the falls to the savannah in question. It is situated in the 
range of two branches of the Ekruyekuh Mountains, between which the 
Coora Coora Creek runs in a succession of unnavntahle rapids for at 
least 20 miles. I consider the savannah 1500, and the mountains on 
each side 2o00 feet above the sea — and 1 was beyond measure astonished 
to find at this ele\ ation the plants, with two or three exceptions, exactly 
the same as those common to the Demarara sand hills, and the alluvid 
creeks w ithin the influence of the tides, and a few miles from the sea. 
The only peculiarity worthy of remark was, that jilants below, purely 
parasitical, were here growing in whole acres on the bare sands, and 
covering boulders and cliffs of granite, without a particle of soil attached, 
Brassias, Oncidiums, and the commonest Orchidese of the creeks below* 

VOL. vn. o u ’ 
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were thus situated ; hut the more choice specimens 'were either very 
scarce or wanting. One Oncidium alone I characterise as exclusively 
granitic, with a long pear-shaped hulb, and a very elegant flower-stem six 
• feet high — much resembling the Oncidium Altissimum, with which it is 
intermingled in large clumps. This, and the Cactus I have before de- 
scribed, are the only botanical novelties I have seen in the granitic region. 
Greatly to my disappointment, even the forest trees were similar — only 
that about here, a tree unknown below, with a black heart, called the 
Tdoiv, superseded the Mora — which was till now the undisputed Lord 
of the Forest. 

“ After five days’ halt, and exploring the creek, and the upper settle- 
ments, I therefore returned. The river had fallen fully four feet, and 
the falls were becoming more and more dangerous — the rains were evi- 
dently setting in — and I determined on returning. Little interest can 
be excited by a description of the difficulties attending my return with a 
crew reduced by desertion to oidy four hands. It was infinitely more 
hazardous than the progress up — ^but I was prepared for it, and after a 
descent of fifteen days, I arrived safe at Calicoon, without any material 
accident. 

“ The Cuyuny River is by no means so picturesque as the Massa- 
roony. The land is nevertheless superior in quality to that of any other 
river I have yet explored. Hills of a very fertile red sandy clay, here 
and there occur — and the Indians cultivate to great advantage. None, 
however, can compete with the alluvium of the coast. Two crops of 
ground provisions, and three or four of plantains are the extent of the 
production — but the crops for these two years are enormous, and they 
are soon restored. Native cottons I found of the finest quality. The 
race of Indians are in stature, appearance, and conduct far superior to 
any I have seen on the coast. This is solely attributable to the labours 
of the Missionaries, under whom polygamy was forbidden — and those 
premature sexual connexions common on the coast being also prohibited. 
The effect is evident in an improved race, both morallv and physically. 
Humanity must mourn the extinction of that system of instruction 
which had gone so far in rescuing these children of the forest from 
natural vice and its consequences. It must indeed have been a noble 
system, when its effects, after twenty years of abandonment, are still 
enduring ; for I make no scniple in repeating that the refugee Indians 
of the Upper Cuyuny are, or were, the same class as in the Morocco 
Creek, the most moral, industrious, good-mannered, and trustworthy of 
any free labourers in the Colonv, witliout respect of country or colour. 

“ Of a far different descri))tion arc those who, preferring the mm of 
the plantations to the fruits of honest iudustrv, have comedown the falls 
and settled in the vicinity of civilization; a total disrcgaid to honour in 
their dealings, unconquerable indolence, and beastly intemperance. 
Tliis is the class of people that the Protestant Mission has to convert — 
and I need not say that the attempt is a hopeless one. I have every wish 
to see the work of conversion earned on to the utmost; I care not by 
what sect of Christians, so that they Ix! such. But as an Indian Mission, 
the Bartika one is a total failure. The Indians of the vicinity arc 
much more depraved than they were before the hlissiou was established. 
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of the River Cuijuny. 

On my ari'ival in March, in Massaroony, I saw no fields burning, and 
what cultivation I saw or heard of was far below the adequate scale. 
This was not so of old. In February the Indian cut dowui the bush for his^ 
— in ;March he burnt the wood on the ground — in April he planted 
the cassada for the next year’s supply. Not merely the Indians but the^ 
free people of colour were in the same predicament. Not a cake of 
cassada bread could he bought for any money on either of the rivers. 
The Indians and free peo])le in the vicinity of the Protestant Mission 
were starvini; — the Indians beyond its reach were revelling in plenty. 
The fact speaks volumes. I bought in Coora Coora fifty pounds of hard 
dried cassada bread for a three-bit knife. It cost me six shillings a day 
to feed my crew with rice from Georgetown to the Carapeesy Creek, and 
fourpence-halfpenny per diem afterwards with cassada. It would be 
unfair to infer, that because the beginning has been unfortunate, the end 
must necessarily be so also. And common report gives the clergj-man 
now in charge of the Mission, a character of great zeal and worthiness. 
But it is a melancholy prospect for the colony, to see such a result as 
the present — from freedom, civilization, and religious instruction, after 
so many years of experimental progress. 

“ I have added little in this e.xcursion to geographical or Ijotanical 
science. The Yuruary River and its savannahs were still five days’ 
journey off, when I turned hack, just in time to encounter incessant 
rains in the Mussaroony. But I think the point is determined, that 
the granitic region is not the region of Orchideous, or indeed any other 
])lants, which only grow there in much less vigour, variety, and plenty, 
than in the immediate vicinity of the coast. 

“ It is evident that colonization can never be attempted on this river. 
The first day’s journal determines that. The only outlet for produce is 
the Yuruary, Corony, and Oronoque. But the cottons are of a fine 
staple and quality, though not unknown to me. They would he a most 
valuable article of commerce — but, alas ! Dr. Hancock himself could 
never get them down those tremendous tails. The Cuyuny River is 
tlierefore a treasure that never can be opened ; its resources are closed 
for ever. 

“ My expedition, it will be seen, occupied 20 days in ascending, and 
14 in descending. In the Massaroony one day of descent equalled 
three of ascent. But I had the breeze right aft in the still waters, and 
witli a verv large sail, made as much way for several days against the 
current as I did in returning with it. My longitude of 300 miles west 
will therefore he found rather under than over the mark* — and my com- 
puted elevation, corrected Irv observations in the more direct course of 
the descent, w ill be found not excessive. The altitude of the mountains 
is a matter of pure conjecture, but it is founded on their character and 
appearance, which in all these rivers is so similar, that the debris, the 
slcqiing, and the perpendicular formation seem to embrace one general 
law of altitude, and are the same in all places, after passing the ridges 
of secondary hills. 

* According to our maps, this distance would place the traveller to the westward 
of the River Carony. an affluent of the Orinoco, and in longitude 03° west of 
Greenwich, which would seem improbable. — K d, • 
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Ascent of the River Cuyuny. 

“ The ■wind ■was always either E. or S.E., though the upper current 
of clouds were N. E., like the sea breeze. I found no peculiarities in 
the zoological department. The channel up is circuitous, in order to 
substitute numerous small rapids for single great falls. There are three 
portages for the corial itself, and six more for the baggage alone, whereas 
in Massaroony to a similar elevation there is only one portage, viz., at 
the mouth of the Caboory Creek. 

“ I should suppose a line drawn W. by N. would intersect the average 
course of the river to the Yuruary, beyond which the Spanish autho- 
rities give it a semicircular detour to the south. 

“ I can find no traces of any one having preceded me in the survey 
of the lower part of the river. The truth is, that few corials are equal 
to it — and the woodskins, or bark canoes of the Indians, are so incon- 
venient to sit in, and carry so small a cargo, that few would attempt 
the ascent in them. The coloured people below are ignorant of the 
passages after the first day — and the Indians themselves do not know 
how to manage a large craft up. My former habits gave me an advan- 
tage that succeeding adventurers will hardly possess, to whom I would 
state that beyond all other rivers the Cuyuny is the most difficult and 
dangerous of ascent, and should only be attempted with craft like mine, 
of the very finest description, and with a crew of the native Accaway 
Indians of the river itself, from the upper part, for I would not wish 
my greatest enemy such a crew as I was obliged to put off with, viz., 
the Caribisce below the falls.” 


IV. — New Group of Islands in the Pacific. 

The following e.xtract from the remark book of H.M.S. 
Actteon, Captain Lord Edward Russell, while on the passage 
from Tahiti to Pitcairn’s Island, notices the discovery of a group of 
islands in the Dangerous Archipelago, which does not appear in 
any of our charts : — 

“January 3, 1837- While standing to the N.E. we discovered 
land, and at 3 P.M., being within three miles of the western island, 
hearing N.N.W., we made out three very low wooded islands 
with a heavy surf on the beach and no appearance of any anchor- 
age : the northwesternmost island apjreared to be a lagoon island 
■with a reef extending about three-quarters of a mile from its 
N.W. and S.E. extremes. The names we affixed to them and 
their positions are respectively as follow : 

“Bedford Island, N.W. point, 21° 18' 30" S. 136° 38' W. of Gh. 
Minto Island, centre . . 21 23 0 136 32 — 

Melbourne Island, centre 21 28 30 136 27 — ” 

From the accompanying chart, made by Mr. Blddlecombe, 
master of H.M.S. Actseon, it appears that the islands extend 
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about 13 miles in a N.W. and S.E. direction, the centre island 
being about 5 miles in length. No traces of inhabitants arc 
mentioned. 

The positions were determined by means of three chronome- 
ters, “ going extremely well,” only 7 days from Tahiti, and 8* 
days afterwards the Actaeon arrived at Pitcairn’s Island ; so that 
it may be presumed that there can be but little doubt as to the 
correct position of the group. The current off these islands, with 
a light westerly wind, set E.N.E. 7 miles in 24 hours ; but it 
varied with the wind, and usually set to the %vestward. On Ja- 
nuary 9th, being 60 miles south of Pitcairn’s Island, during a N.W. 
gale of wind, the current set 34 miles east in the 24 hours.* 

The Actaeon group is in the same parallel and about 60 miles 
to the westward of Hood’s Island. 


While at Tahiti Mr. Blddlecombe received some information 
respecting other islands in the Dangerous Archipelago, which do 
not appear in our charts, from Mr. Thomas Ebrill, master of the 
Tahitian merchant vessel “ Amphitrite,” which had for 23 years 
been sailing about this Archipelago ; among others j was one he 
named after his vessel at that time. 

Maria Island (1832), lat. 22“ 5'S. long. 136° W. of Gh., de- 
scribed as low and 4 miles in extent, and on which he landed in 
18.32. 

This can be no other than the Island stated to be discovered in 
December, 1835, by M- Denis, in lat. 21° 59' S., long. 136° 12' 
W. of Gh.J That island is described as 12 miles long. We are 
not informed of what part of the island the position is given, but if 
of the N.W. extremity its southern end would almost exactly coin- 
cide with the Maria Island of Mr. Ebrill in 1832, and as such 
therefore it is now inserted in our charts. 

We may also note here that the position of 

Lobos Islands is 24° 20' N. 1 1 3° 10' W. of Gh. 

Guadalupe . . . 28 30N. 118 10 

as recently determined in the voyage of the Tuscan.^ 


* The Society is indebted to Mr. J. W. Norie for communicatint; information of 
these islands, hut the above extracts ate from the remark book of H. M. S. Actaeon 
kindly lent by Captain Beaufort, K.N., Hydrographer to the Admiralty. ’ 

t Another group of three islands was reported to lie 45m. VV. by N. J N. of 
Hood's Island, and doubtless was the same group that the] Actseon afterwards 
discovered, and is described above. 

I See Bulletin de la Societc, August, 1837, and. Journal R. G. S., vol. vi., p. 441. 
It is also the same island as that named Wright’s Lagoon Island, in the Nautical 
Magazine, Nov. 1837. 
b See Journal, vol. vii., pp. 222 and 228. 
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V. — On the Dead Sea and some Positions in Syria. 

I\ the month of March, 18.‘>7, Mr. G. If. Moore and Mr, W. 
G. Beck, having made the necessarv preparations and procured a 
i^ood boat, left Beirut in a small coastinji vessel for .Jaffa, their 
intention l)ein^ to make a tri^onoinetrical survey of the Dead 
Sea, to ascertain its depth, and to procure collections ol all that 
could be of use ti) science. From .lafTa they conveyed their boat, 
stores, iScc., to the Dead Sea, passinjr through Jerusalem and 
descending on .lerieho ; a work of great labour, considering that 
they liad no assistance from the authorities, but rather the con- 
trary. Alter surveying a great jKjrtion of the shores, those gen- 
tlemen were obliged to abandon their work, the guards and guides 
declaring they would not proceed. The width of the sea has 
been established bevond .a iloubt ; soundings also have been 
taken showing great depth, in some parts upwards ol jtKllathoms. 
The length of this sea is much less than is gencrallv supposed. 
There appe.ars also to be another remarkable feature in the le\('l 
of the sea, as from several observations upon the temperature oi 
boiling water, it a[)pears to be considerablv lower than the ocean, 
Mr. Moore has been down to Kgvpt to proc ure a firman from 
the I’asha to enable him to continue the survey, and has returned 
to Syria, but notliing is vet known of his sue cess. Mr. Beck has 
been obliged to return to Furope on aceoiint of the influence 
of the climate on his health : but as soon as these' two gentlemen 
meet in Fngland, or when Mr. Moore h,as completed the work, 
should he be fortunate enough to succeed, an account of the 
whole will be laid before the public. In the mean time we 
are happy in being enabled to give a few results of observations 
for latitude made by these gentlemen on a former journey ; 
that of Petra is, we believe, the first observation on record for 
that place ; 

Convent oil Mount Sinai . . 2S’ 33.y N. 

AkabaFort . . . 29 32 

Petra . . . . 30 I'J 

Hebron ... 31 3H 

.Tcnisaleni . , .31 

Jeraish .... 32 16^ 

Jaffa , . 32 4^ 

Prom Some rough obseriations. .leraish w.as found to be CtXKJ 
feet, and Jerusalem CficK) feet above the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. 
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VI. — A lirirf Narratite of the recent Voyage of H-M-S. Terror. 

“ To the Sei'retari/ of the Royal Geograjthieal Society. 

“September 11, 1837. 

“ Sir, — A s the cxpeilitiou from which 1 have just returned originate!^ 
with tlie Geograpliical Society, and, at its recommendation, was most 
htier.dlv carried into eilcct liy His Majesty’s Government, I feel it in- 
cundient on me to otl'cr to the Society an outline of the principal events 
wliicii occurred from tlie time of my quitting England in June, 1836, 
till my return to Ijouali Suillv on the night ot Sunday the 3rd hist. 

“ In a. statement of this deseription, it would he impossible to enter 
into the detail of all tlie extraordinary, and, 1 may say, unparalleled 
circiimstanecs which have marked the course of the whole of our pro- 
ceedings : sueli details, I trust, I may shortly he enabled to offer to the 
Soeietj and to tiie public in a more complete form ; hut, in the mean time, 
il i.s due to tliose wliotook so warm an interest in the ex|)editioii to 
furnish them with an autheutie narrative ol the voyage, which must, 
however, nceessanly he very brief, and will consist of extracts selected 
from my ilaily journal, as better calculated to convey a correct impres- 
sion of the singular occurrences to which we were witnesses. 

“June 23. — IVe took our deiiarture from Papa IVestra and steered 
acro-s the Atlantic — the weather stormy. July 29. — We fell in with 
the lee, and on the followinir day we fir-t saw the coast of Labrador, 
lit ar Cajie Chuilleiudi. Aug. 1. — Ihissed through Hudson’s Straits, and 
on the 5th saw some of the Company’s ships, np|)arently beset xvith ice, 
otf the north Bluff. Bv kec])ing elose in with the land we got ahead, 
and lost siitht of them ; ami on the following day we were ourselves 
hainperctl. The ice was comp.iet, and entered the horizon towards 
Hudson’s Bay, as far as could he seen from the mast-head, while to the 
north-west it presented a favourable appearance; I had, therefore, no 
he-itatioii, in jiroeccdiii" in that direction. Aug. 16. — \Vc got a run of 
fortv miles from Trinitv Lies, vet did not iret sight of Baffin Island till 
the 23rd, when we also saw Soiithanquon Island to the south-west. 

“ Two (lavs of westerlv w iiid at this crisis would have enabled us to 
reach Repulse Bav ; hut caster! v winds jirevadcd, and packed the whole 
hodv of ice in such a manner that all hope of retracing our steps, to 
pass to the southward of Southampton Island, and up Sir Thomas Roe’s 
M’elcirme, w as out of the qiiestioii. 

“ On the 29th we were drifted by the ice to lat. 65° 50' N., long. 82° 
T fV. This was our extreme north point, and here we xverc within 
fortv iniliis of Winter Island, were the Hccla and Fury passed the win- 
ter of 1821-2. By dint of liorin'.r, the ship w as worked to the south- 
ward tow ards Southampton Island, xvhither we were attracted by the 
flattering appearance of lanes of open water. Sept. 4. — We were only 
136 miles from Repulse Bay, and two daxs of strong breeze would have 
lid through Frozen Strait to our destination. During the next fortnight 
we continued drifting slowly to the westward, passing within three 
miles of Cape Comfort — a bluff headland, rising about 1000 feet above 
the sea. Sept. 20. — We were seriously nipped by the ice, so much so 
as to start some of the ship’s fastenings. On the 22nd, lieing within 
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twenty-five miles of the Duke of York’s Bay, we tried to cut through 
the ice, but found it impracticable, as it closed immediately. From 
this date the ship was no longer under our own guidance, but, being 
closely beset, was carried to and fro according to the wind and tide. 
Sept. *26. — We were drifted into lat. 65° 48', long. 8.3° 40', our extreme 
western point, and 90 miles from Repulse Bay. Sept. 27. — A rush of 
ice from the eastward lifted the ship’s stem seven feet and a half out of 
the water — constant easterly winds. Oct. 9. — A clear channel in-shore 
as far as Cape Bylot, for the space of twelve hours, and again on the 
27th; but we were so completely frozen up, we could not take advan- 
tage of it, although to effect so important an object the ice-saivs, axes, 
and every other implement so liberally supplied by government, were 
put in requisition, and all the energies of both officers and crew were 
strained to the utmost, but in vain. 

“Oct. 17. — The thermometer fell to 9° below Fahrenheit. In the 
beginning of November the ship was housed iii, and every arrangement 
made for meeting the rigour of winter ; snow walls were raised round 
the ship, and in this manner we drifted to and fro off the high land of 
Cape Comfort — at times carried so close to the rocks as to excite alarm 
for the safety of the ship. 

“Dec. 21. — A furious gale from the westward drove us off shore 14 
miles to the eastward of Cape Comfort, from which point the coast not 
before laid down in our charts w'as surveyed, as we drifted to the south- 
eastward for the distance of about 120 miles, as far as Sea-horse Point, 
the eastern extremity of Southampton Island. The general character 
of the coast barren hills and cliffs, varying from 750 to 1000 feet above 
the sea. 

“ On Christmas-day the first symptoms of scurvy showed themselves, 
which gradually extended itself to all hands. At one time twenty-five 
men were suffering severely from it, but eventually only three persons 
fell victims to this dreadful disease ; viz., the gunner and two seamen. 
In the beginning of January, during a calm, our floe of ice split with a 
fearful crash, — and this W'as the commencement of a series of shocks, 
that nothing but the great strength of the mass of timber and iron em- 
ployed in fortifying the ship could have withstood : as it was, the vessel 
strained in every direction. Feb. 18. — Early in the morning — thermo- 
meter at 33° below' zero — a disruption of the ice took place, and waves 
of ice thirty feet high were rolled towards the shij), which complained 
much — the decks were separated — the beams raised off the shelf-pieces 
— lashings and shores used for supporters gave way — iron bolts partially 
drawn — and the whole frame of the ship trembled so violently as to 
throw some of the men down. Yet this was not our worst disaster. On 
the 15th of March, while drifting to the south-eastward, off alow point, 
since appropriately named ‘ Terror Point,’ a tremendous rush of ice, 
from the north-west took the ship astern, and, although buried to the 
flukes of the anchor in a dock of ice, such w as the pressure, that she was 
forced upon it, and, at the same time, thrown over to starboard — the 
sternpost was carried away, and the stern lifted seven feet out of the 
water. The same night, a second rush of ice tore up the remnants of 
our floe, and forced the ship on the ice, so that her forefoot was quite out 
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of water— her sunken stem was threatened Tiy an overhanging wave 
of iee, full thirty feet high, but which, providentially, stopped as it 
touched the quarter of the ship— the water poured in through the stern- 
frame— and the ship creaked and strained in every direction : provisions 
were got on deck, the boats lowered, and every preparation made for thtf 
worst”extremity’; and, in the darkness and silence of the night, we 
calmly awaited the anticipated coming of another shock, which, to all 
human appearances, must have been the last. 

“ Heaven ordained it otherwise, and in this novel cradle of ice we 
were drifted, without further injury, to Sea-horse Point. The ice that 
bore us was ascertained to he 10 feet thick, and it was not until we had 
sawed through long lines of 25 feet thick, at a future day, that the ship 
was freed from this situation. The position of Sea-horse Point was de- 
tei-mined to he 63° 43' long., 80° 10' W., variation 49° westerly ; the 
lowest temperature was 53°"below zero, when both mercury and brandy 
were frozen. 

“ On the 1st hlay the ship still on the ice, was drifted near Mill 
Island, thence to the southward of Nottingham Island, between it and 
Cape Wolstenholme, a perpendicular cliff of 1000 feet high, thence to 
the northward of Charles Island, which we reached on the 21st of 
June. The ice now showed symptoms of disruption, and we set all 
hands to work with a 33 foot ice-saw worked by shears, and on the 
11th of July, having sawed to within three feet, the floe split in a fore 
and aft direction and liberated the larboard side ; we immediately made 
sail on tlic ship, but found we could not extricate her from an iceberg 
between the fore and main chains : we again had recourse to saws and 
purchases, when the lump of ice still .fast to the ship rose to the surface 
of the water, and threw the vessel on her beam ends, the water rushing 
in with frightful rapidity. All hands were instantly set to work again, 
and laboured day and night unremittingly at the fatiguing but indis- 
pensable operation of sawing, till, exhausted by their exertions, I was 
obliged to call them in from the ice for rest and refreshment. Not a 
quarter of an hour had elapsed from quitting the work when a sudden 
disruption of the ice took place, and the mass crashed with terrifle vio- 
lence against the ship’s side, sna])ping, a))parently without effort, the 
lashings and spars that had been placed, fearing this occurrence ; and, 
l)ut for the merciful interposition of Providence, all would inevitably 
have been crushed by the mass of ice on which they had just been 
labouring. 

“ As the ice separated the ship righted .and drifted along. Finding 
it impossible to hang the old rudder, a spare one was fitted and sail made 
on the ship : — it was an anxious moment as we waited to see if she 
would answer her helm — and as she bore up before the wind, with her 
head towards England, a cheer of gratitude hurst from all on board. 

“ I had cherished to the last moment the hope that the damages sus- 
tained might not be so great as to prevent my pushing for Wager Inlet 
by Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome, and there to beach the ship and repair 
damages, wliile some in boats carried into effect the object of our expe- 
dition ; but w hen I found that she required two punqis constantly going 
to keep her free, that both outer and inner stern-posts w’ere gone, the 
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keel seriously damaged, besides various other casualties, I felt it became 
my duty, however reluctantly, to make the best of our way homewards. 
Fortunately, the early part of our passage across the Atlantic was favour- 
able, but subsequently the weather became boisterous, and the ship’s 
leaks increased very much, so that we could barely keep her free with 
incessant pumping : to secure the ship also, we were obliged to frap her 
together with the stream chain cable. 

“ On the 6th of August we again passed through Hudson’s Straits, 
and on the 3rd of September arrived in Lough Swdly, not having let 
go our anchor since June, 1836. 

“ To speculate on what might have been the result of this, expedi- 
tion, had I reached either Repulse Bay or Wager River, would now be 
idle, but I cannot resist the opportunity of recording my unaltered 
o])inion, as to the practicability of the service, when once a party should 
have reached either of the before-mentioned starting places. 

“ The north-eastern shore of Southampton Island has been now sur- 
veyed, for the first time, by Lieutenant Owen Stanley, w'ho has also 
made various view's of the coast, and a chart showing the track of the 
ship ; the remarkable positions in which the ship was placed among the 
ice have been admirably illustrated by Lieutenant Smyth, in a series of 
spirited and characteristic drawings. 

“ I cannot conclude this brief account without bearing testimony to 
the great assistance I have invariably received from Lieutenant Smyth, 
and all the officers and crew employed under my command in this exj)e- 
dition, to the cheerful obedience with which all orders were obeyed, and 
to the steadiness of behaviour evinced in circumstances of no common 
trial. — I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ George B.vck.” 


VII.— 0/1 the North-Eantern Shore of Southampton Island. By 
Captain Bvck, R.N. Communicated by Sir John B.arrow, 
Bart., F.R.S. 

The name of Southampton Island has become too familiar 
through modern vovages of discovery to the north, to require any 
description of its locality, and there are few persons who are not 
aware that Sir Kdward Parrv and Captain Lvon sailed on either 
coast, north and south, on their course to Repulse Bay. Long 
before their dav, as far back as lGl.5, Bylot and Baffin also visited 
the same north-eastern part of the island under more favourable 
circumstances as regards the season than any of their successors; 
for early in .lunc they were in Hudson’s Straits, and had got 
past Cape Comfort before its termination ; but being perplexed 
by the apparently circuitous and deceptive appearance of the 
land on each side of Frozen Strait, which was considered to be a 
bay, they Ijore away, and steering to the south, ran along the land 
to Sea-horse Point; between which and Nottingham Island they 
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remained till July 27th, without experiencing any, or at least 
many, of those icy difficulties, which seem to have increased so 
much of late. I believe that no chart was published of then- 
voyage, and as Sir Edward Parry made the land somewhere about 
Cape Comfort in lat. 64° 50' N., the intervening space of about 
120 o-eographifcal miles comprehended between that Cape and 
Sea-horse Point, its eastern extremity, remained a blank on our 
maps, until the extraordinary situation of H. M. S. Terror, thrown 
on the surface of the ice, and forcibly carried by it along the 
whole line of coast, enabled me to fill it up. 

Without reference to the details of the ship s movements and 
dangers, which, however interesting in themselves, are too numer- 
ous. and would occupy too much time to be inserted here, I 
shall commence in the order of our being driven close to the land 
near the south entrance of Frozen Strait, an lat. 65° 17' N., long. 
83° 41' W., merely mentioning those passing events which are 
necessary for the perspicuity and clear comprehension of the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

The impracticability of forcing a passage into Repulse Bay by 
keeping as near as possible to Baffin’s Island, being manifest by 
repeated failures, with considerable difficulty and much pressure 
from the heavy and closely-packed ice, by which we were beset, 
we gradually approached the coast of Southampton Island. 

The frost smoke that allured us vanished as we drew near, and 
the dark lanes of water from which it originated closed firmly, to 
the utter impossibility of proceeding one yard farther. Left, 
therefore, to the influence of events, we were borne backwards 
and forwards, according to the eccentric movements of the ice, 
crowding sail when the least crack showed a probability of an 
opening, or with the aid of saws, axes, and ice anchors, warping a 
few paces, until the most closely packed ice finally arrested our 
progress, twelve miles from Cape Bylot, when only fifteen more 
would have ensured a safe wintering ground in Duke of York’s 
Bay. 

That portion of the coast it is unnecessary to describe, since 
ample justice has been done to it by more able pens than mine, 
but commencing from the sloping yet bold outline of Cape Bylot, 
and proceeding to the south-east, the land is high and irregular, 
apparently full of sinuosities and bays, bounded by abrupt pre- 
cipices and shelving acclivities. These seem to offer shelter and 
a safe retreat from stress of weather and other accidents, but on 
a nearer inspection they are found to be open and exposed to the 
most dangerous winds from the north and east, owing to the pre- 
valence of which, during the autumn of IB.'BG, they were con- 
stantly blocked up with layers of ice. Provided, however, they 
were once clear, a vessel might find temporary security with any 
wind from the south. 
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Fifteen miles from Cape Bylot, the coast* is more broken into 
hill and valley, and rivulets and mountain torrents are seen worm- 
ino; their noisy way through the centre of the latter, until they 
fall into the sea, which at its margin is abundantly bordered by 
immense piles of ice. Four miles to the eastward. the coast-line 
becomes more craggy, but retains the same general character as 
the former, and immediatel}- turning to the south it forms Smyth’s 
Harbour, one mile and a half long, and half a mile broad, shel- 
tered from all winds except the north-north-east, which blows 
directly into it. 

There seemed at one time to be a distant chance of our getting 
into this snug place, for a long and broad sheet of young ice was 
formed in-shore of us, and afforded a hope that nothing more 
formidable would impede the passage into the harbour, which, 
nevertheless, was so thoroughly blocked up, that the underlayers, 
forced there hy external pressure, obstructed the descent of the 
lead when endeavouring to get soundings. Neither could the 
rise and fall of the tide be ascertained, though some approxima- 
tion may be arrived at, from the marks or water-line on the rocks, 
which indicated from twelve to sixteen feet. 

The western entrance is comparatively low, though by no 
means so in reality, since it soon rises into formidable elevations, 
intersected by abrupt ascents, which at particular places under the 
cliffs are thickly strewed with debris of the impending granitic rock, 
which has nearly the same mineralogical characters with that to 
the westward ; Init in the hand specimens brought home, the mica 
is so disposed in la^•ers as to give a somewhat slaty structure to 
the mass. The harbour is surrounded by the same kind of 
granite, traversed by similar narrow ravines thickly covered with 
snow ; but the point most deserving of notice was a fine imposing 
perpendicular cliff, six hundred and fifty feet high, from which 
there was the most beautiful echo imaginable ; and its charms 
were so attractive in that monotonous solitude as to lead many 
from their ordinary occupations, for the mere novelty of hearing 
the stranger-like accents of their own softened voice. 

Beyond these hills others rose to about eight hundred and fifty 
feet, backed again by a further inland range attaining to fully 
sixteen hundred feet. 

The tracks of bears, foxes, and deer, were seen in the valleys, 
which produced a few miserably stunted willows, the occasional 
resort of a solitarv brace of white partridges. 

Fight miles from Smyth’s H.arbour is a wide open bay, where I 
landed. It was bounded bv mountains of granite of exactly the 
same kind with that already described,! which abutted on the sea, 

* Grajlile composed of a large proportion of rose-coloured felspar, grey quartz, 
and blackish mica in small scales, collected into patches. 

t '?Iost of the specimens are like the granite already spoken of — one called iso- 
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and wMcli were intersected by three valleys, two having nearly a 
due south direction, and the third a more westerly one. These 
valleys were formed of successive terraces of coarse gravel like gi- 
gantic steps, their regularity being only broken at unequal intervals, 
by protruding rocks like those around ; they were the abode of a 
few Alpine hares, one of which was shot. The proximity of these 
intervening islands had visibly affected the quantity of gravelly 
deposit forming the terraces, since, in the narrowest, which was 
about three quarters of a mile fwoad, there was an increase of 
elevatiooi amounting to several feet above the others. But, 
though the terraces rose with remarkable uniformity for upwards 
of two miles, they did not maintain the same regularity to the 
base of the further line of mountains, but, on the contrary, were 
suddenly bisected by numerous basins, having peculiar connecting 
ridges, with other terraces parallel to those first mentioned. On 
the higher ridges of the latter were a lew solitary smooth rocks, 
worn so, perhaps, by attrition, which formed a marked contrast to 
the sharp and acute angles of the pointed rocks a little above 
them. A water-course ran through the centre of these different 
r alleys ; and near one was a circle of stones, evidently used a 
long time ago, for the purpose of extending an Estjuimaux tent, 
denoting clearly that the place had formerly been frequented by 
those people. The mountains varied in height from fourteen to 
sixteen hundred feet, and though the ascent would be tedious 
from the depth of snow on them, yet, by winding up the ravines 
and along the slopes, the summits might be gained ; and these 
being obtuse or rounded, afforded still greater facility for walking. 
One side was invariably precipitous, and the dip was nearly at 
right angles to the horizon. I looked in vain fur any of those 
upright stones so plentifully set vqi as marks to cross the country, 
where the inhabitants are numerous, and which strike the eye of a 
stranger as very curious, when travelling through the interior of 
the continent, from the barren lands to the sea coast. 

Again : the lower lands here were uncommonly sterile, hardly 
affording sustenance for the Alpine hare, while the ledges and 
summits above were clothed with grass, on which two rein-deer 
were feeding, while thinly scattererl shrubs of stunted grow th, 
and here and there a ground willow', relieved the eye from the 
monotonous and pallid glare of snow around. 

Flast of this, the coast is sterile and forbidding, with a peculiarly 
wild and dark aspect, attributable in some measme to the abrupt 
steepness of the cliffs and rocks, where the snow cannot rest, and 
where the narrow defiles are more than usually gloomy. 

The nearer rocks rise about KXtOfeet, and receding from them 
three or four miles inland, the view is terminated by others of a 

lateii rock in the valley"’ is a very fine-grained grey granite, having almost a slaty 
structure. - 
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far greater elevation ; the two most conspicuous among the num- 
ber having rounded summits, visible at a considerable distance, 
and which particularly distinguish the headland, known by the 
^laine of Capo Comfort,* 

From it the land trends away more to the south, and the tide 
and current, conjointly with the wind, produce a commotion here 
that nothing can withstand. On one occasion, when the ice in 
which the Terror was embedded, Ijy some unaccountable convul- 
sion was turned round, and exposed the shortest and weakest part 
fif the floe to the action of the accidental lane of water along 
shore, we were taken within a short mile of the towering and per- 
])eiMlicular front of the Cape, which just there was rent into innu- 
merable fissures, alternating with jagged and splintery projections 
of the most fearful description. 

Tlioiigh there was but little wind at the lime, the ice was driven 
bodily against the rocks, and rising u]) in huge masses of many 
tons’ weight, became reduced to fragments in an instant. Hap- 
pily for us, after losing a few hundred yards of our floe, it drifted 
onward past the danger, and thus relieved me from further 
anxiety on that day. Stretching to the south-east beyond this, 
the coast partakes of a more mountainous character for upwards 
of ;3() miles, having a slight curve, with apparent openings like 
harbours, but in fact destitute of the smallest shelter, desolate, 
and barren. Towards the limit of the distance, the outline of the 
mountains becomes more regular, with broader intervals and 
easier sloping valleys between them, until it is again altered by 
what, a mile or two off, wears all the semblance of a ridgy sand 
cliff, but which a closer investigation detects to be coarse gravel 
with imbedded rocks and stones of a yellow weather-worn appear- 
ance, but extremely hard to the hammer. The cliff is very high, 
and is seen from a great distance at sea. 

Having been drifted within a mile of the shore, I went to it on 
snow shoes, not, however, without some scrambling and leaping 
to cross the heaped up ice, which from the immense pressure on 
it from the north, was thrown up and piled into the wildest chaos 
imaginable. 

The line of coast at the place of landing trended N.VV. and 
S.E., and rocks of sienite rose into disconnected hills from eight 
to twelve hundred feet high. Some of these hills struck from 
the interior to the beach in parallel ranges, in a direction of 
N.N.E. and S.S.W,, and though a few bold ])erpendicular cliffs 
presented themselves, yet by far the greater part was separated 
by vertical fissures, having what I should term a jagged and ex- 
cessively irregular surface. 

* The specimens of p;ranite from Cape Comfort are much weathered, and do not 
shew, the nse-colour in the felspar; in uther respects, they resemble those from 
Smyth’s Harbour. 
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The general colour was a reddish yellow^ with almost parallel 
and horizontal leaves or stripes of blackish green, differing never- 
theless in this particular, according to which of the two prevailed. 
Some indeed partook of a dullish green. Behind these ranges* 
and divided only by valleys from a quarter to a mile and a half 
broad, were other hills slanting towards the former, and more 
rounded in general form, though equally broken in miniature. 

Tbev looked like trap formations, and had also narrow V'alleys 
running far into the interior. Farther to the westward, in a di- 
rection towards the ridge cliff, the outline presented a more 
even aspect, with an extensive valley and a river running through 
it. The same kind of terraces were observable as before, with 
this difference, that their surfaces were all parallel to the horizon, 
while the precipitous parts had nearly the same inclination, and 
this character extended to the ridge cliff, which with similar ar- 
rangements at different altitudes was almost tabulated on the top. 

To the east, on the contrary, there was not much variation, 
except that the waters of a lake emptied themselves over a pic- 
turesque ledge of rocks into the extreme end of Stanley Harbour, 
which was nearly of similar dimensions, and equally, if not more, 
exposed to the prevailing winds than the first one described. 
The country then got more rugged, and produced a brawling and 
ra})id river tiOt) yards w ide at the mouth, bordering on which the 
hills grew steeper, and ultimately ended in Cape Fisher, 750 feet 
high. In traversing the different valleys, and especially that 
w hich I first ascended, it was impossible not to remark the pro- 
gressive terraces, and the diminution of their flat or upper sur- 
faces as I drew' near to the highest point of elevation ; the same 
features being equally conspicuous in all. The entire face of the 
country (as far as I could ascertain) consisted of rounded stones of 
sienitic granite, more resembling coarse shingle than anvthing 
else, though lar apart from each other ; I sometimes observed a 
few loose slabs of limestone,* the first seen being at an elevation 
of 4(K) feet above the level of the sea. 1 could not discover any 
approximation to an equality of level in the terraces separated by 
the rocks, but it was scarcely possible to avoid leaning to the opinion 
that they had been subjected to inundation at one time or other. 

There was a want of vegetation unusual even in these regions, 
and a more decidedly sterile scene, in the fullest acceptation of 
the phrase, could not well be imagined. Nor was it merely local, 
lor some rather long excursions were made inland in search of 
animals, without success ; and in the course of the journeys, only 
a few scattered patches of moss and short grass were seen, and 
not a living thing of any description. 

* ^Compact magnebian limestone — mountain limestone ?) Thi.s limestone is evi- 
dently of tiie same kind with some rolled pieces found on the ice, one of whicl*con- 
tauis corallines. 
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The country got more mountainous as the parties advanced, 
and though very desirous of reaching the summit of the most ele- 
vated point, yet finding always a fresh hill rising before them, the 
design was abandoned, and they returned wearied and disap- 
pointed to the ship. 

For fourteen miles beyond Cape Fisher, in a S.E. by S. direc- 
tion, the main appearances continue unaltered : the line of coast 
indeed is more broken and tortuous, and one bay was passed which 
looked favourable enough, but in all probability differed little 
from the others. Thence, however, eighteen miles further, there 
is a decided change ; for the hills graduallv decrease in size as 
they turn away south, and becoming ultimately low and slojiing, 
turned a little easterly until they are lost altogether at Point 
M'Murdo, which is the western entrance to an extensive bay, 
inlet, or strait ; but which, could not be ascertained, though from 
the strong set of the current into it, there seems some probability 
of its being connected with Evans’ Inlet, on the east side of the 
island. The low land stretching from Point M'Murdo to the 
S.S.W. was lost sight of in clear weather, and high hills made out 
about 20 miles due south in the opening. The closeness of the 
ice, however, prevented the ship being carried into it ; and it was 
hereabouts that we experienced those successive rushes of the ice 
much more frequently than to the westward. 

The breadth of the opening as far as Point jNI’Lure, which 
forms the eastern entrance, is about 14 miles, haNang Gore Island, 
near the latter, and some more land, possibly another island, due 
west of it. Far from being low. Gore Island consists of high 
rocks, and on the western side is a huge bluff, which from a few 
miles’ distance has an imposing appearance. The coast too from 
Point M'Lure resumes its mountainous outline, .and though more 
even and accessible than s<nne already described, there are two 
dome-like summits that distinguish it from every other part. 
Mount Minto, which is the highest, attains to upw.ards of 1(X)0 
feet, and from the eastward has a conical shape. Running out 
from the latter, or sep.arated by a narrow channel, is another line 
of low hills forming Terror Point, so named from its being the 
place where the sternpost was carried aw av, and the ship sustained 
the greatest damage. This low coast extends about 14 miles to 
Point Saunders, and then diverging to the south-west, is lost in 
the continuation of the mountain range from !Mount Minto. 

Twelve miles beyond the last point, and close to Sir James 
Gordon s Bay, the high land terminates, and disappears altogether 
in two small islands ; immediately to the south-east of rvhicli is 
Sea-horse Point, the eastern limit of Southampton Island. 
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W. H. Smyth, R.N. ; scale 5 inches to a mile. 1837. 

„ La Cassidaigne Rock and the adjacent Coast, hy Captain W. H. 
Smyth, R.N., 1823 ; scale 1^ inches to a mile. 1837. 

Spain — Portugalette and Bilboa, and the River Nervion, by Mr. H. Thomp- 
son and Lieut. Le Hardy, R.N. ; scale 2 miles to an inch. 1836. 

„ Port of Santander, hy Tofino, 1788 ; scale 2 inches to a mile. 
1836. 

,, Port of Cadiz, by Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N.; scale Ift inch 
to a mile. 1837. 

„ Tracks of Her Majesty’s Vessels in search of the Eight Stones ; 
scale 1^ inch to a degree. 1837. 

Africa — The River Quorra from Rabba to the Sea, and a portion of the 
River Shadda, by Lieut. W. Allen, R.N., 1 833 ; scale 4 inches to a 
degree. 1837. 

„ South-East Coast. Port Natal, by Captain E. Hawes, 1831 ; scale 
2 inches to a mile. 1830. 

Canada — Plans of the River St. Lawrence, 17 sheets, surveyed hy Captain 
Bayfield, R.N., 1827-34 ; scale 1 inch to a mile. 1837. 

West Indies — Sheet 8, from the Island of Trinidad to Los Roques : 9, from 
Los Roques to Cabo la Vela; 10, from Cabo la Vela to Cayos Ratones, 
chiefly from Spanish documents; scale 4 inches to a degree. 1837. 

„ Part of the Florida .and Providence Channels, showing the 

positions of the new Light-Houses on Gun Cay and on the south 
point of Abaco Island, by Captain R. Owen, R.N. ; scale 1 inch to 
a mile. Published in 1836. 

Dcj>6t (le la Guerre. 

France — Carte Topographique, scale in 258 sheets, 48 published ; 
Altkirch, Arras, Boulogne, Cambray, Colmar, Ferney, Laon, Mont- 
didier, Nancy, Saverne, Strasbourg, et Vassy. Published in 1837. 

„ Carte de la Guyenne ; scale ,,1^ ,in 54 sheets ; 50 published. 

„ Departement de la Seine, au in 9 sheets. 

,, Carte des Pays, corapris entre la France, les Pays-Bas, et le 
Rhin : scale Tim'iirfi, in 15 sheets. This map is founded on a triangu- 
lation made by M. Eranchot, and surveyed by the French engineers, 
nearly finished. 

Bavicrc— Carte de la Bavicre ; in 22 sheets ; by the French and Ba- 

varian engineers. 

Afrique — Province de Constantine. 

„ „ d'Oran. 

„ „ d'Alger. 

„ Des Environs de Bonne. 

Depot de la Marine. 

France — Carte parliculicre des Cotes, entre le Cap Frehel et Cancale, Baie 
de la Frenav, anse de St. Malo, cours de la ranee jusqu’ .'i I'anse de 
Mont Mann. 1829 ; scale 1 inch to a mile. 1836. 

„ Carte particuliere des Cotes, anse de Vauville, Cap de la Hague, 
Rude de Cherbourg, Cap i.evi. 

„ Carte particuliere des Cotes, entre le Fort do Querqueville et le 
Fort do la Ilougue, Rade dc Cherbourg, Cap Levi, pointe et ra/ de 
Barlleur, pointe de Barlleur, 1832-3 ; scale 1 inch to a mile. 1836. 
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France — Carte particuliere (les Cotes entre la pointe de Barfleur et Grand- 
(,’luimp, Kade de la Houjjue. ile St. Morcouf, bancs du grand Vay, 

; scale 1 inch to a raile. 1836. 

, ,, Plan du Port du Bartleur et de ses Environs, 1832-3 : scale 10 
inches to a mile. I S36. 

„ Plan de hi Hade de la Hougue, 1833 ; scale 5 inches to a mile. 
18.'!G. 

Africa— Carte de la Cute Septcntrionale d’Afrique, entre Alger et les ties 
Zafarines, I s, 11 -3 ; scale 5 inches to a degree. 1836. 

„ Plan de la Haie de Tangier. 

,, Les Atterage-, dWlger; ‘iiid edition. 

„ Plan du .\Iuuillage d'.Vlger, 1831 ; published 1836 ; scale inch 
to a Hide. 

Maihigci'car — Plan de la n.iie de Diego Suarer. 

Mer lies lodes — Caite (Iciicr.i'e. Is37. 

l.'hile — Plan de la Bale de Coquimbo, 1336 ; scale "-lOths of an inch to a 
mile. Is36 

Plan de ITle ot Hade d'lquique, 1826 ; scale 3A inches to a mile. 

1 s 16. 

Belgniin Plan of Brussels, hy M. Cra.in, in 4 sheets : scale 29 inches to a 
mile. 

., F.nvirous of Brussels, by (hPerkins, in 9 sheets; scale 7 inches to 
a mile 

Saxony — .\tlns des Konigreiclis Sachsen, von Colonel Oberreit, in 19 sheets; 
scale 1- itli-. et an inch to a mile. Dresden. Is37. 5 sheets published. 

Russia — Map of Ru>.ia, by the Depot Topographique, under General 
Von Schuliert, in 59 sheets: scale 2 1 published, 

„ K.irle loni Ural (ielnrge, gogriindet luif die astronomischen beuhach- 
tungen inn Schubert, A. \on Humboldt, &c. ; scale 2’, inches to a 
degree. 

„ Cbait of the 'Wliite Sea, surveyed by Capt, Reineke, 1829-33 : scale 
7 inches to a degree. Published by j. W, None. London. Is.l". 

,, t liart ot the Black Sea : scale 5 inches to a degree. Published by 
.1. \V. None, London. 1837. 

Siutzerlaivl — Karte der Schweiz, von Dr. J. E. Woerl, in 20 sheets ; scale 
.1 inch to a mile. Freiburg. 1836. 

Italy — Map of the Pontine Marshes, by M. VTeibeking. Munich. 183 7. 

Spain — Plan of the Port and Town of Bilbao ; scale 1 ^ inch to a mile, by 
.Limes M'\ Id. 1837. 

„ Country between St. Sebastian and the French Frontier, scale 1} in. 
to a mile, by James M'jld. 1837. 

Madeira and its Dependencies, scale 2 miles to an inch, bv James 'VVvld. 
1'36. 

India — Sluwir.g the Civil and Military Stations, scale 1 inch to a degree, 
by James 15') Id. ls.37. 

South America— comprising the whole of the late Survey of the Coast, 1 
sheet, by John .Vrrowsraith. Nov. 15.37. 

„ Lac lie Titicaca et partie du grand plateau des .Andes (Bolivia 
et Pcroiii en 18.33, par .Alcide dOrbigny. Published in 1835 ; scale 
6 miles to an inch. 18.3.5. 

AVest Indies — Kaart ran bet Eiland Curacao, by W. G. Hulst van Keulen ; 
scale 3 inches to a mile. .Amsterdam. 18.35. 

.Australia, iii 2 sheets, including the most recent Discoveries, by John .Arrow- 
_ smith. Loud ui. Nov. 1 537 . Scale j inch to a degree. 

New Zealand ; m uIo 13 inch to a degree, by Lieut. M'Donnell, R.N. l/jn- 
don. 1837. 
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Aconcagua, mountain, height of, 
143. 

Acta'on Islands, 434. 

Adrani'is, 3fi. 

Afi> iira-kara-hisar, .'iS. 

Afnc,3, north, l(j4 — west, 1% — 
south, 187. 

Alexander’s Letters from South, 

43'.). 

’Afrin, Thermal Springs at, 41 C. 
’Am .lownri. 21 . 

’Ain Aim Mabutli, 22. 

Alckiam, :> 7 . 

Alcohuan Monuments, 2. 

Altai Mountains, 393. 

Akaba, 454. 

Amasia, 48, 50, 51. 

Amazons K.. 191. 

America, North, 189 : Central, 189; 
South, 1 90. 

Amsterdam, Old, 349. 

Anah, 427. 

Anazarbah, 421. 

Antioch, 418. 

Angora, 56. 

Apollonia, Lake, 35. 

Arabia, 1S2 ; Travels in, 400. 
Ararat, Mount, 44. 

Arru Islands, 372. 

Asia, 180; Central, 181; Minor, 
.34, 18.3. 

Athos. Mount, 65 : height, 66 ; 

ascent of, 68 ; its Monasteries, 66. 
Aulocrene, Lake, 59. 

Australia, 193; expedition into, 271 ; 
discoveries in, 273 ; best direction 
for exploring in, 282 ; natives of, 
284. 

Azani, Ruins, 37. 

Atlas, Mount, 133. 

Babba Islands, 371. 

Balbek, 93. 

Baffin’s Islands, 461. 

Bardis, 43. 

Beni-.\bu-Ali. 103. 

Beni-Hiyiim Tribe, 109. 

Beibice,* R., ascent of, 302; In- 


dians on the, 305 ; Rapids in, 3 1 2 ; 
Botany of, 320 ; Cataracts, 336. 

Bisherni. 97. 

B”gbRzki')i', 53. 76 ; distance from, 
77 ; ruins, 78. 

Brazil, 190. 

Briisa, 34. 

Buenos Ayres, 358 ; Pampas of, 367. 

Bunker’s L, 227. 

Bylot, Cape, 461. 

Cabalaba R., 289. 

Caesars, City of the, 356. 

Calabar, Old, R., ascent of, 195 ; is 
it a branch of the (jiiurra ? 198. 

Camaroon Mountains, 201. 

Caroline I., 225. 377. 

Carsus R.. 414. 

Cerasus, 46. 

Ch.'ir-shambah, 48. 

Chatiil-Ti'peli, 64. 

Chelona, Mountain, 86 ; height, 94. 

Cholula, Pyramid, 1. 

Chi'inim, 51. 75, 

Chorhi, 62. 

Christmas I., 226 ; Cataract, 336. 

Comfort, Cape, 461. 

Conception. 354. 

Corentyn, R, ascent of, 285 ; aba- 
pun or bore, 288 ; Cataracts, 295 ; 
position of mouth, 299 ; sailing di- 
rections for entrance, 300. 

Cuyuny R., ascent of, 446; Rapids 
in, 447 ; Great Fall, 449. 

Davidson fMr.), Letters from Ma- 
rocco, 144; visit to Mount Atlas, 
153 : at Wadniin, 157 ; departure 
forTimbfiktu, 161 ; his death, 166. 

Dead Sea, 456. 

Dineir, 59 ; fossils near, 60. 

Dilli, 369. 

Diwiniyeh, 428. 

Dourga Strait, 386. 

Duke of York's Bay, 461. 

Ecricok, 196; old, 197. 

Edgecumbe, Mount, 374. • 
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INDEX. 


Egerdir, Lake, 58. 

Ei'nos, 63. 

Euphrates, expedition to the, 411, 
417 ; level above the Mediter- 
• ranean, 419 ; Survey of, 423. 
Euxine Sea, 41. 

Fisher, Cape, 465. 

Gediz, 37. 

Geographical Society at Paris, 194; 

Berlin, 195 ; Frankfort, ib. 
Geography, Progress of, in 1836-7, 
172; British Isles, 174; France, 
176 ; Germany, 177 ; Russia, 178 ; 
Asia, 180; Central Asia, 181; 
Africa, 184; West, 186; South, 
187; America, North, 188; Cen- 
tral, 189; South, 190; Patagonia, 
191 ; Australia, 193. 

Glenelg R., 276. 

Gordon's Bay, 466. 

Gore I., 466. 

Grampians, South, 275. 

Greece, Northern Frontier of, 81 ; 

Heights in, 94. 

Guadalupe, I,, 222. 

Guayana, 190, 285, 302, 446. 

Hadriani Ruins, 36. 

Hfiji Koi, 51. 

Hamanlii Ruins, 35. 

Havviiz, 434. 

Hebron, 456. 

Hit, 428. 

Huaheine I., 221. 

Ibrah, 107. 

I’liyats of Persia, 230; Kajar, Af- 
shars, 231 ; Lak, 232 ; Feili, Bay- 
at, Kurd, A'lmak, 233 ; Hezareh, 
Babich, Bakhtlyuri, 234 ; Shekagi, 
Shkh-seven, Memacenni, 235. 
India, present state of the Surveys 
in, 127 ; Reynolds’ Map of, 138; 
Survey of, 139; Plan of opera- 
tions, 140. 

Indies, W’est, 190. 

Indus R., 12. 

Iskenderiin-Gulf, Survey of, 414. 
Jaffa, 456. 

Jebel-Akhdar, 108, 112, 401. 

el Akra, 413. 

Masinah, -J-J. 

Jeraisb, 456. 

Jericho, 45G. 

Jerussjlem, 456. 


Jilleh,21. 

Jonas’ Pillars, 414. 

Juan Fernandez, 212. 

Juni, 96. 

Kal'ah-jik, 55. 

Kal'at-el-Mudik, 418. 

Kamies, Mount, 440. 

Kara-hisar, 51. 

Kara-su Lake, 416. 

Kars, 43. 

Karyes, 67. 

Kassandra, 69. 

Katakekaumene, 40. 

Kavei language, 403. 

Kerahsun, 47. 

Keshan, 63. 

Khabur, 426. 

Kh'jnas, 60. 

Khorasan, 43. 

Kilkat, 104. 

Kobek, 39. 

Kousie R., 441. 

Kule Bogh&z Mines, 420. 

Kulak, 40. 

Kiimenek, 49. 

Kurdistan, Geology of, 437. 

Lavra, 68. 

Lebanon, Mount, 98. 

Lemnos, 69. 

Lobos I., 455. 

Longos, 69. 

Lycus, R. 60; natural bridge over, 
61. 

M’Lure, Point, 466. 

M’Murdo, Point, 466. 

Maria I., 455. 

Marocco, Davidson’s Letters from, 
144 ; names of places in, 243, 270. 
Marquesas, 223. 

Maskat, 103. 

Matappie, 289. 

Maurua, I., 220. 

Minto, Mount, 466 ; Island, 455. 
Moluccas, Archipelago, 369; pro- 
ductions of, 370. 

Murray R , 274. 

Nakab-el-Hajar, journey to, 20; 

ruins. 27 ; position of, 32. 
Neuqueu R., 354. 

New Guinea, S.W. coast, 383; na- 
tives, 387 : productions, 389 ; geo- 
graphical positions, 392 ; vocabu- 
lary of language, 393. 
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New South Wales/ 193 ; surveys in, 
279. 

Novo-Arkhangelsk, 374. 

Oliphant, R., 439. 

Old Providencef I., 203. 206 ; pro- 
ductions, 207. 

Oman, 102; oases of, 107; descrip- 
tion of, 112. 

Olympus, height of, 69. 

Oomimak I., 375. 

Oonalaska I., 375. 

Orange R., 441 ; copper ore near, 
442. 

Oreiila-Post, 286. 

Orontes, R.,;90, 415; its sources,99. 

Pacific Ocean, 194: voyage to, 212 ; 
Atlas of, 406 ; positions in, 40S ; 
errors in charts of, 409 ; new 
islands in, 454. 

Panuco R., stone figures from its 
banks, 5. 

Patagonia, 192. 356, 

Paraguay, 360 ; River, 362 ; Mis- 
sions in, 368. 

Peru, 191. 

Petra, 456. 

Phillip, Port, 277. 

Pitcairn’s I., 213. 

Potosi, 360. 

Pribyloff Islands, 376. 

Qua Mount, height of, 201. 

Rio de la Plata, 191, 352. 
Rhyndacus R., 35. 37. 

Rodosto, 62. 

Saghrah, Mount, 42. 

St. Lucas Cape, 228. 

SaKihiyah, 426. 

Samsun, 48. 

Samothraki, Height of, 64. 
Sandwich Is., 221. 

Santa Cruz, R., ascent of, 114 ; 
descent, 126 ; the Intendency ol, 
364. 

Sangarius, 56. 

Sardes, 41. 

Saunders’ Point, 466. 

Seahorse Point. 459. 406. 

Seda, 111. 


Seniavine Is., 375. 

Sinai, 456. 

Sind, 11; history of, 13; inha- 
bitants, 14 ; government, 16 ; lan- 
guage, 17 ; productions, 18. « 

Sinope, 42. 48. 

Smyth’s Harbour, 462. 

Society Is., 215. 

Some’isat, 422. 

Southampton I., 460. 

Spain, New ; monuments of its an- 
cient inhabitants, 1. 

Stanley Harbour, 465. 

Suleimanlii Ruins, 39. 

Sumgurlu, 53. 77. 

Suk-el-Shuyukh, 429. 

Sur, 104. 

Syria, earthquake in, 100. 456. 
Syrian Desert, 416. 

Tahiti, I.,219. 

Tarija, province of, 366. 

Taurus. Mount, journey to, 419; 

geolosical structure of, 421. 
Taushanlti, 35. 

Tavium, 75. 

Tebiquari R., 363. 

Tercero R., 367. 

Terror Point, 458. 

Thaso, 1. 64. 

Tigris, R., 435. 

Timor Laut, group, 373. 

Toltec monuments, 2 ; people, 9. 
Tortum, valley, 45. 

Trebizond, 43. 

Tripolis, 46. 

Ualan, Island, 377. 

Uniyeh, 47. 

Ural Mountains, 395 ; Mines in, 399. 
’Ushak, 38. 

Voyage round the globe, (Bennett) 
211; Liitke, 374. 

Wadi Falij, 104 ; Meifah, 23. 32. 
Wieronie, 341. 

William Jlount its height, 276. 
Wimmeri R., 276 . 

Wolstenholme Cape, 459. 

Yekaterinburg, 397. 

Yiizk.it, 52. 75. 
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